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CHAPTER  Vm. 

CSRIBTIAir  ABT. 

S 102.    ReUgion  wnd  Art 

Mas  is  a  being  inUUecttiolj  or  thinking  and  knowing,  marait 
or  willing  and  acting,  and  CBgthetio^  or  feeling  and  enjoying. 
To  these  three  cardinal  faculties  corresponds  the  old  trilogy  of 
the  trudj  the  ffoodj  and  the  bemUifid^  and  the  three  provinces  of 
sciencej  or  knowledge  of  the  truth,  virluej  or  pra^*uoe  of  the 
good,  and  arty  or  the  representation  of  the  beautiful,  theharmo* 
ny  of  the  ideal  and  the  real.  These  three  elements  are  of 
equally  divine  origin  and  destiny. 

Beligion  is  not  so  much  a  separate  province  besides  these 
three,  as  the  elevation  and  sanctification  of  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.  It  represents  the  idea  of  holiness,  or  of  union  with  God, 
who  is  the  ori^nal  ot  all  that  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful* 
Christianity,  as  perfect  religion,  is  also  perfect  humanity.  It 
hates  only  sin ;  and  this  belongs  not  originally  to  human  nature, 
but  has  invaded  it  from  without.  It  is  a  leaven  which  pervades 
the  whole  lump.  It  aims  at  a  harmonious  mifolding  of  all  the 
gifts  and  powers  of  the  soul.  It  would  redeem  and  regenerate 
the  whole  man,  and  bring  him  into  blessed  fellowship  with 
God.  It  enlightens  the  understanding,  sanctifies  the  will,  gives 
peace  to  the  heart,  and  consecrates  even  the  body  a  temple  of 
tlie  Holy  Ghost.  The  ancient  word :  "  Homo  sum,  nihil  hu- 
mani  a  me  alienum  puto,"  is  fully  true  only  of  the  Christian. 
^  All  things  are  yours,"  says  the  Apostle.  All  things  are  of 
God,  and  for  God.    Of  these  truths  we  must  never  lose  sighti 
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notwithstanding  the  manifold  abuses  or  imperfect  and  prema* 
ture  applications  of  them. 

Hence  there  is  a  Christian  art,  as  well  as  a  Christian  science, 
a  spiritual  eloquence,  a  Christian  virtue.  Feeling  and  imagina- 
tion are  as  much  in  need  of  redemption,  and  capable  of  sancti- 
fication,  as  reason  and  will. 

The  proper  and  highest  mission  of  art  lies  in  the  worship 
of  God.  We  are  to  worship  God  "  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.'* 
All  science  culminates  in  theology  and  theosophy,  all  art  be- 
comes perfect  in  cultus.  Holy  Scripture  gives  it  this  position, 
and  brings  it  into  the  closest  connection  with  religion,  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  Bevela- 
tion,  from  the  paradise  of  innocence  to  the  new  glorified  earth. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  two  most  spiritual  and  noble  arte, 
of  poetry  and  music,  which  proclaim  the  praise  of  God — ^in  all 
the  great  epochs  of  the  history  of  his  kingdom  from  tlie  begin- 
ning to  the  consummation.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Eible : 
the  Psalms,  the  book  of  Job,  the  song  of  Solomon,  the  para 
bles,  the  Revelation,  and  many  portions  of  the  historical,  pro- 
phetical, and  didactic  books,  are  poetical,  and  that  in  the  purest 
and  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  the  world  with  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  the  con- 
summation of  the  clmrch  will  be  also  the  consummation  of 
poetry  and  song  in  the  service  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary. 

Art  has  always,  and  in  all  civilized  nations,  stood  in  in- 
timate connection  with  worship.  Among  the  heathen  it  minis- 
tered to  idolatry.  Hence  the  aversion  or  suspicion  of  the  earjy 
Christians  towards  it.  But  the  same  is  true  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  law  of  the  Romans ;  yet  philosophy  and 
law  are  not  in  themselves  objectionable.  All  depends  on  the 
spirit  which  animates  these  gifts,  and  the  purpose  which  they 
are  made  to  serve. 

The  great  revolution  in  the  outward  condition  of  the  church 
under  Constantino  dissipated  the  prejudices  against  art  and  the^ 
hindrances  to  its  employment  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
There  now  arose  a  Christian  art  which  has  beautified  and 
enriched  the  worship  of  God,  and  created  immortal  monuments 
of  architecture,  painting,  poetry,  and  melodyi  for  the  edifica- 
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lion  of  all  ages ;  althongfa,  as  the  cultus  of  the  early  church  in 
general  perpetuated  mauj  elements  of  Judaism  and  heathenism, 
so  the  history  of  Christian  art  exhibits  many  impurities  and 
superstitious  which  provoke  and  justify  protest.  Artists  have 
corrupted  art,  as  theologians  theology,  and  priests  the  church. 
But  the  remedy  for  these  imperfections  is  not  the  abolition  of 
art  and  the  banishment  of  it  from  the  church,  but  the  renova* 
tion  and  ever  purer  shaping  of  it  by  the  spirit  and  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  religion  of  truth,  of  beauty, 
and  of  holiness. 

From  this  time,  therefore,  church  history  also  must  bring 
the  various  arts,  in  their  relation  to  Christian  worship,  into  the 
field  of  its  review.  Henceforth  there  is  a  history  of  Christian 
irchitectnre,  sculpture,  painting,  and  above  all  of  Christian 
^>oetry  and  music. 

§  103.     Church  ArchUeoture. 

On  the  historj  of  Arohitectnre  in  general,  oomp.  the  works  of  Kvoun, 
Ejhxbl,  Sohvaase,  and  others,  on  the  plastic  arts;  also  Ebkuser: 
Ber  ohristliohe  Kirchenbau,  seine  Gkschichte,  Symbolik  n.  Bildnerei, 
Bonn,  1851.  2  vols.,  and  the  English  works  of  Kkiqht,  BbowVi 
Olobb,  J.  Fkbouson  (A  Hist,  of  Architecture,  Lond.  1865,  8  vols.),  eta 

Architecture  is  required  to  provide  the  suitable  outward 
theatre  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  to  build  houses  of  God 
among  men,  where  he  may  hold  fellowship  with  his  people, 
and  bless  them  with  heavenly  gifts.  This  is  the  highest  office 
and  glory  of  the  art  of  building.  Architecture  is  a  handmaid 
of  devotion.  A  beautiful  church  is  a  sermon  in  stone,  and  its 
spire  a  finger  pointing  to  heaven.  Under  the  old  covenant 
there  was  no  more  important  or  splendid  building  than  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  wa^  erected  by  divine  command 
and  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness.  And 
yet  this  was  only  a  significant  emblem  and  shadow  of  what 
was  to  come. 

Christianity  is,  indeed,  not  bound  to  place,  and  may  ev«ry 
where  worship  the  omnipresent  God.    The  apostles  and  martyrs 
held  the  most  solemn  worship  in  modest  private  dwellings,  and 
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even  in  deserts  and  subterranean  catacombs,  and  daring  tlie 
whole  period  of  persecntion  there  were  few  church  buildings 
properly  so  called.  The  cause  of  this  want,  however,  lay  not 
in  conscientious  objection,  but  in  the  oppressed  condition  of  the 
Christians.  ISo  sooner  did  they  enjoy  external  and  internal 
peace,  than  they  built  special  places  of  devotion,  which  in  a 
normal,  orderly  condition  of  the  church  are  as  necessary  to 
public  worship  as  special  sacred  times.  The  first  certain  traces 
of  proper  church  buildings,  in  distinction  from  private  places, 
appear  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  during  the  three- 
and-forty  years'  rest  between  the  persecution  of  Decius  and 
that  of  Diocletian.'  But  these  were  destroyed  in  the  latter 
persecntion. 

The  period  of  church  building  properly  b^ins  with  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  After  Christianity  was  acknowledged  by 
the  state,  and  empowered  to  hold  property,  it  raised  houses  of 
worship  in  all  parts  of  the  Eoman  empire.  There  was  proba- 
bly more  building  of  this  kind  in  the  fourth  century  than  there 
has  been  in  any  period  since,  excepting  perhaps  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  United  States,  where,  every  ten  years,  hundreds 
of  churches  and  chapels  are  erected,  while  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  the  multiplication  of  churches  by  no  means  keeps  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population.*  Constantino  and  his  mother 
Helena  led  the  way  with  a  good  example.  The  emperor 
adorned  not  only  his  new  residential  city,  but  also  the  holy 
places  in  Palestine,  and  the  African  city  Constantino,  with  basil- 
icas, partly  at  his  own  expense,  partly  from  the  public  treasury. 
His  successors  on  the  throne,  excepting  Julian,  as  well  as 
bishops  and  wealthy  laymen,  vied  with  each  other  in  building, 
beautifying,  and  enriching  churches.  This  was  considered  a 
work  pleasing  to  Ood  and  meritorious.  Ambition  and  self- 
righteousness  mingled  themselves  here,  as  they  almost  every- 
where do,  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God.     Chrysostom  even 

*  Euaeb.  Hist  EooL  yIu.  1. 

*  The  dtiefl  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  uid  PhiladelphU,  for  instuioe,  hare  mora 
enarches  than  the  much  older  cities  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris.  New  Tork  has 
some  three  hundred,  Berlin  and  Paris  each  hardly  fifty.  This  is  a  noble  triumph  of 
the  Toluntary  prindple  in  religion. 
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laments  that  many  a  time  tlie  poor  are  forgotten  in  the  church 
buildingB,  and  snggests  that  it  is  not  enough  to  adorn  the  altar, 
the  walls,  and  the  floor,  but  that  we  must,  above  all,  offer  the 
8onl  a  living  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.'  Jerome  also  rebokes  those 
who  hanghtily  pride  themselves  in  the  costly  gifts  which  they 
offer  to  God,  and  directs  them  to  help  needy  fellow-ChristianB 
rather,  since  not  the  house  of  stone,  bnt  the  sonl  of  the  beUever 
is  the  true  temple  of  Cihrist. 

The  fonrth  centnry  saw  in  the  city  of  Rome  above 
forty  great  chnrches.*  In  Constantinople  the  Chnrch  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  Constantino, 
excelled  in  magnificence  and  beauty,  and  in  the  fifth  centuiy 
were  considerably  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Jnstiniaiu 
Sometimes  heathen  temples  or  other  public  buildings  were  trans- 
formed for  Christian  worship.  The  Emperor  Phocas  (602-610), 
fur  example,  gave  to  the  Roman  bishop  Boniface  lY,  the 
Pantheon,  built  by  Agrippa  under  Augustus,  and  renowned 
for  its  immense  and  magnificent  dome  (now  called  chiesa  della 
rotonda),  and  it  was  thenceforth  consecrated  to  the  virgin  Mary 
and  the  martyrs. 

But  generally  the  heathen  temples,  from  their  small  sise 
and  their  frequent  round  form,  were  not  adapted  for  the  Chris- 
tian worship,  as  this  is  held  within  the  building,  and  requires 
large  room  for  the  congregation,  that  the  preaching  and  the 
Scripture-reading  may  be  heard ;  while  the  heathen  sacrifices 
were  performed  before  the  portico,  and  the  multitude  looked 
on  v>iihovt  the  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos,  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  holds  but  few  persons,  and  even  the  Par- 
thenon is  not  so  capacious  as  an  ordinary  church.  The  Pan- 
theon in  Rome  is  an  exception,  and  is  much  larger  than  most 
temples.  The  small  round  pagan  temples  were  most  easily 
convertible  into  Christian  baptisteries  and  burial  chapels.  Far 
more  frequently,  doubtless,  was  the  material  of  forsaken  or  de- 
stroyed temples  applied  to  the  building  of  churches. 

>  Homfl.  Izzz.  in  Ibttb.  §  S^  and  L  8  8. 

*  OptatoB  of  Milflre,  De  ■eUsm.  Donat  U.  4:  <*  Inter  qnadnginte  ti  qwd 
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§  104.     The  Conseoration  cf  Churche$. 

New  chnrclies  were  consecrated  with  great  Bolemnitj  by 
prayer,  singing,  the  commnnion,  eulogies  of  present  bishops, 
and  the  depositing  of  relics  of  saints.*  This  service  set  them 
apart  from  all  profane  nses,  and  designated  them  exclnsively 
for  the  service  and  praise  of  God  and  the  edification  of  his 
people.  The  d'edicatibn  of  Solomon's  temple,*  as  well  as  the 
purification  of  the  temple  after  its  desecration  by  the  heathen 
Syrians,'  furnished  the  biblical  authority  for  this  custom.  In 
times  of  persecution  the  consecration  must  have  been  performed 
in  silence.  But  now  these  occasions  became  festivals  attended 
by  multitudes.  Many  bishops,  like  Theodoret,  even  invited 
the  pagans  to  attend  them.  The  first  description  of  such  a 
festivity  is  given  us  by  Eusebius:  the  consecration  of  the 
church  of  the  Bedeemer  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,*  and  of  a 
church  at  Tyre.* 

After  the  Jewish  precedent,*  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  tlie 
anniversary  of  the  consecration.* 

Churches  were  dedicated  either  to  the  holy  Trinity,  or  to 
one  of  the  three  divine  Persons,  especially  Christ,  or  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  to  apostles,  especially  Peter,  Paul,  and  John, 
or  to  distinguished  martyrs  and  saints. 

The  idea  of  dedication,  of  course,  by  no  means  necessarily 
involves  the  superstitious  notion  of  the  omnipresent  God  being 
inclosed  in  a  definite  place.  On  the  contrary,  Solomon  had 
long  before  said  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem : 

>  TbiB  last  waa,  according  to  Ambrose,  Epist.  64,  the  castom  in  Home,  and  <M«> 
tainlj  whererer  such  relics  were  to  be  bad. 

*  a  Ghron.  c.  5-7. 
■  1  Maoa  ir.  44  ff. 

^  Vita  Constant  It.  48-46. 

*  Hist  EccL  z.  2-4.  Eusebius  speaks  here  in  general  of  the  consecration  of 
churches  afler  the  cessation  of  persecution,  and  then,  c  4,  ^tcs  an  oratio  panegTii- 
oa,  deliyered  probably  by  himself,  in  which  he  describee  the  church  at  Tyre  in  a 
minute,  but  pompous  way. 

*  T&  iyKoivia^  in  memory  of  the  purifloaiiOB  of  tiie  temple  under  the  Maccabees, 
1  Ifacc.  lY.  69 ;  John  x.  22. 

^  Sozomen,  H.  E.  ii.  26  (26).  Gregory  tiie  Great  ordered:  " Solemnitatea  eoole 
ilanxm  dedicationum  per  singolos  apnoe  sunt  cdebrandaB.** 
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'*  Behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee ;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  bnilded."  When 
Athanasins  was  once  censured  for  assembling  the  congregation 
on  Easter,  for  want  of  room,  in  a  newly  built  but  not  yet  con* 
secrated  church,  he  appealed  to  the  injunction  of  the  Lord,  that 
we  enter  into  our  closet  to  pray,  as  consecrating  every  place. 
Chrysostom  urged  that  every  house  should  be  a  church,  and 
every  head  of  a  family  a  spiritual  shepherd,  remembering  the 
account  which  he  must  give  even  for  his  children  and  servants.' 
Kot  walls  and  roof,  but  faith  and  life,  constitute  the  churcb,* 
and  the  advantage  of  prayer  in  the  church  comes  not  so  much 
from  a  special  holiness  of  the  place,  as  from  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship, the  bond  of  love,  and  the  prayer  of  the  priests.'  Au- 
gustine gives  to  his  congregation  the  excellent  admonition: 
"  It  is  your  duty  to  put  your  talent  to  usury ;  every  one  must 
be  bishop  in  his  own  house ;  he  must  see  that  his  wife,  his  son, 
his  daughter,  his  servant,  since  he  is  bought  with  so  great  a 
price,  continues  in  the  true  faith.  The  apostle's  doctrine  has 
placed  the  master  over  the  servant,  and  has  bound  the  servant 
to  obedience  to  the  master,  but  Ohrist  has  paid  a  ransom  for 
boUL*'* 

§  105.     Fnteri&r  ArrcmgemerU  of  Ohurohee. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  Christian  churches  in  parC 
imitated  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  part  proceeded  directly 
from  the  Christian  spirit.  It  exhibits,  therefore,  like  the  whole 
catholic  system,  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  At 
the  bottom  of  it  lay  the  ideas  of  the  priesthood  and  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  fellowship  with  Ood  administered  thereby. 

Accordingly,  in  every  large  church  after  Constantino  there 
were  three  main  divisions,  which  answered,  on  the  one  hand, 

1  Ham.  ▼!.  in  Gen.,  §  2 :  *ZmkKiiffiap  whi^ip  vw  Hr  Mmw  ira2  T^p  «al  htt^^^vmt 
cf  mmk  r^f  rw9  wm^imv  icol  r^t  ohcvrmv  vtrr^fiias, 

*  Serm.  in  Entrap. :  'H  UuXiivia  ou  rtDxot  icol  6po^f  ixkk  wUrts  mU  fiSau 

*  De  inoomprehendbiU:  'Errav^a  ivri  n  vX^r,  dw  4  ^^i^mm  ami  4  ffwpfmfia 
mA  rif  kydntit  6  vM^fffiOf  ica)  al  rw  t€p4m9  fl^fld 
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to  the  divisions  of  Solomon^s  tomple,  on  the  other,  to  the  three 
classes  of  attendants,  the  catechumens,  the  faithfal,  and  the 
priests,  or  the  three  stages  of  approach  to  God.  The  evan- 
gelical idea  of  immediate  access  of  the  whole  believing  congre- 
gation to  the  tlirone  of  grace,  does  not  yet  appear.  The  priest- 
hood everywhere  comes  between. 

1.  The  POBnoo :  In  this  again  mnst  be  distinguished : 

(a)  The  inner  portico,  a  covered  hall  which  belonged  to  the 
church  itself,  and  was  called  irpovcuy;^  or  commonly,  from  its 
long,  narrow  shape,  vdpSri^j  fervHa^  i.  e.,  literally,  fitaff^  rod.^ 
The  n2imQ  paradUe  also  occurs,  because  on  one  side  of  the  wall 
of  the  portico  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise  were  frequently 
painted, — probably  to  signify  that  the  fallen  posterity  of  Adam 
tind  again  their  lost  paradise  in  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
inner  court  was  the  place  for  all  the  unbaptized,  for  catechu- 
mens, pagans,  and  Jews,  and  for  members  of  the  church  con- 
demned to  light  penance,  who  might  hear  the  preaching  and 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  must  withdraw  before  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

(b)  The  outer  portico,  avk/i^  atriv/m^  also  lociui  Ixigentvum  or 
hiemaniiumj  which  was  open,  and  not  in  any  way  enclosed 
within  the  sacred  walls,  hence  not  a  part  of  the  house  of  God 
properly  so  called.  Here  those  under  heavy  penance,  the 
*•  weepers" •  as  they  were  called,  must  tarry,  exposed  to  all 
weather,  and  apply  with  tears  to  those  entexnng  for  their 
Christian  intercessions. 

In  this  outer  portico,  or  atrium,  stood  the  l(wer*  in  which, 
after  the  primitive  Jewish  and  heathen  custom,  maintained  to 
this  day  in  the  Boman  church,  the  worshipper,  in  token  of  in- 
ward purification,  must  wash  every  time  he  entered  the  church.* 

*  Sometimes  the  narthex  again  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  the  vpper  place  for 
the  kneelers  (locns  substratoram),  t.  e.,  catechumens  who  might  participate,  kneel- 
ing, in  the  prayers  after  the  sennon  (hence  gennflectentes,  yoyvKXli^oprts),  and  the 
lower  place,  bordering  on  the  outer  portico,  for  mere  hearers,  Jews,  and  paguia 
(loons  audientium). 

'  Flentes,  hiemantes. 

*  Kp^ny,  canttianu,  phiala. 

*  In  Num.  xiz.  2  ff ;  zzxi.  19  ff.  (oomp.  Heb.  ix.  18)  the  sprinlding-water,  or 
"water  of  separation'*  (t.  e.,  water  of  purification,  LXX. :  vBwp  ^currnTfjiov\  alreadj 
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After  about  the  ninth  century,  when  churches  were  no 
longer  built  with  spacious  porticoes,  this  laver  was  transferred 
to  the  church  itself,  and  fixed  at  the  doors  in  the  form  of  a  holy 
water  basin,  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  brazen  sea  in 
the  priest's  court  of  Solomon's  temple/  This  symbolical  usage 
could  easfly  gather  upon  itself  superstitious  notions  of  the 
magical  viitue  of  the  holy  water.  Even  in  the  pseudo- Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  the  consecrated  water  is  called  ^^  a  means  of 
warding  off  diseases,  frightening  away  evil  spirits,  a  medicine 
for  body  and  soul,  and  for  purification  from  sins ; "  and  though 
these  expressions  related  primarily  to  the  sacramental  water  of 
baptism  as  the  bath  of  regeneration,  yet  they  were  easily  ap- 
plied by  the  people  to  consecrated  water  in  general.  In 
the  Boman  Catholic  church  the  consecration  of  the  water '  is 
performed  on  Easter  Sunday  evening;  in  the  Greco-Russian 
church,  three  times  in  the  year. 

2.  The  TEMPLE  proper,*  the  holy  place,*  or  the  nave  of  the 
dhurch,*  as  it  were  the  ark  of  the  new  covenant.  This  part 
extended  from  the  doors  of  entrance  to  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
had  sometimes  two  or  four  side-naves,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  church,' and  was  designed  for  the  body  of  the  laity,  the 
faithful  and  baptized.  The  men  sat  on  the  right  towards  the 
south  (in  the  men's  nave),  the  women  on  the  left  towards  the 

^pem,  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  the  bnmed  red  hdfer  and  water,  and  used  for 
the  deansmg  of  those  made  andean  by  contact  with  a  corpse.  The  later  Jews  wert 
Terj  strict  m  Uiis ;  no  one  could  appear  in  the  temple  or  synagogue,  or  perform  any 
act  of  worship,  prayer,  or  sacrifice,  without  being  washed,  1  Sam.  ztI  5 ;  2  Chron. 
xzz.  17.  Therefore  synagogues  were  built  by  preference  hi  the  neighborhood  of 
BtreamsL  The  Pharisees  were  Tery  paltry  and  pedantic  in  the  matter  of  these  wash, 
faigs;  comp.  Matt  xr.  2;  Mark  viL  8;  Luke  xL  88.  The  same  custom  of  symboU- 
'Vl  pmifieation  before  wordiip  we  find  among  the  andent  Egyptians,  Persians, 
firalmians  (who  ascribed  to  the  water  of  the  Ganges  saving  Tirtae^  Oredu,  and  Ro- 
mans, and  among  the  Mohammedans.  At  the  entrance  of  erery  Turkish  moeqns 
stands  f  large  font  for  this  purpose. 

'  1  Khigs  TiL  28-26;  2  Chron.  ir.  2-4. 

*  Benedictio  fontls. 

*  NaJf. 

*  NaOf,  naris  eodealsk  Many  derire  this  expression  from  a  oonflision  of  th8 
QreA  wa6t  with  ravt  and  nayis.  Not  till  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  is  namt  used 
in  this  way.    The  more  exact  equiralent  in  English  would  be  lonff-room^  or  haU. 
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north  (in  the  women's  nave),  or,  in  Eastern  countries,  where 
the  sexes  were  more  strictly  separated,  in  the  galleries  above.' 
The  monks  and  nuns,  aud  the  higher  civil  officers,  especially 
the  emperors  with  their  families,  usually  had  special  seats  of 
honor  in  semicircular  niches  on  both  sides  of  the  altar. 

About  the  middle  of  the  main  nave  was  the  pulpit  or  the 
(vmho*  or  subsequently  two  deaks^  at  the  left  the  Qospelrdeak^ 
at  the  right  the  EpisUe-deah^  where  the  lector  or  deacon  read 
the  Scripture  lessons.  The  sermon  was  not  always  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  but  more  frequently  either  from  the  steps  of 
the  altar  (hence  the  phrase :  '^  speaking  from  the  rails  "),  or  from 
the  seat  of  the  bishop  behind  the  altar-table.' 

Between  the  reading-desks  and  the  altar  was  the  odewni*  the 
place  for  the  singers,  and  at  the  right  and  left  the  seats  for  the 
lower  clergy  (anagnosts  or  readers,  exorcists,  acolytes).  This 
part  of  the  nave  lay  somewhat  higher  than  the  floor  of  the 
church,  though  not  so  high  as  the  altar-choir,  and  hence  was 
also  called  the  lower  choir,  and  the  gradual,  because  steps 
(gradus)  led  up  to  it.  In  the  Eastern  church  the  choir  and 
nave  are  scarcely  separated,  and  they  form  together  the  1/009, 
or  temple  hall ;  in  the  Western  the  choir  and  the  sanctuary  are 
put  together  under  the  name  canceUi  or  chancel. 

3.  Tlie  MOST  HOLY  PLACE,*  or  the  CHom  proper ;  •  called  also 
in  distinction  from  the  lower  choir,  the  high  chmVy  for  the 
priests,  and  for  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist. 

'  Oallod  ixfpAa^  the  eloTated  gaUeries  on  the  side  waUs.  Besides  this  the  wom- 
en's places  were  protected  by  wooden  lattices  from  all  curious  or  lasdvious  glanoei 
of  the  men.  GhrTSoetom  says,  HomiL  14  in  Matth.:  "Formerly  these  lattices  cei^ 
tainly  did  not  exist ;  for  in  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female  (GaL  iii.  28),  and 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles  men  and  women  were  together  with  one  accord.  But 
then  men  were  •  still  men,  and  women  were  women ;  now  women  haye  sunk  to  the 
lerel  of  prostitutes,  and  men  are  like  horses  in  rutting.*'  A  sad  commentary  on  the 
Bonl  and  religious  condition  of  that  time  I  1 

*  "Afifiwp,  from  kpo^iftf,  pulpitum,  suggestus.  Hence  the  Engfish  pvlpUf  while 
the  corresponding  German  Kanxd  is  derived  from  eanctUL 

*  B^/io,  exedra. 

*  'nSccor.  Subsequently  the  singers  were  usually  placed  in  tiie  gaUeriet  01 
■pper-church. 

*  T^  irguL  r&w  itytvp,  rit  HSirro,  Uparwiw^  sacrarium,  sanotuarium. 

*  Xop^t,  $nt^  (aioensus).  *  Hence  the  terms  hiffh  ma$$^  high  aitat. 
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No  layman,  excepting  the  emperor  (in  the  east),  might  enter  it 
It  was  Bemi-cireular  or  conchoidal  in  form/  and  was  situated  at 
the  eafitem  end  of  the  chnrch,  opposite  the  entrance  doors,  be- 
cause the  light,  to  which  Christians  should  tnrn  themselves, 
comes  from  the  east  *  It  was  separated  from  the  other  part 
of  the  church  by  rails  or  a  lattice,*  and  by  a  curtain,  or  by 
'  sacred  doors  called  in  the  Greek  church  the  [)icture-wall,  ioanr 
astasj  on  account  of  the  sacred  paintings  on  it/  While  in  the 
Eastern  churches  this  screen  is  stiU  used,  it  in  time  gave  place 
in  the  West  to  a  low  balustrade. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary  stood  the  altar,*  generally  a 
table,  or  sometimes  a  chest  with  a  lid ;  at  first  of  wood,  then, 
after  the  banning  of  the  sixth  century,  of  stone  or  marble,  or 
even  of  silver  and  gold,  with  a  wall  behind  it,  and  an  over- 
shadowing, dome-shaped  canopy,*  above  which  a  cross  was 

'  Hence  called  alfio  Kiyxtt  <^^> 

*  Thu£  80  early  as  this  was  the  line  of  east  and  west  established  as  the  waered 
(or  charoh-builduig)  Wu.  Tet  there  were  exceptions.  Socrates,  H.  E.  t.  22,  notes 
it  as  peculiar  in  the  chnroh  of  AnUoch,  that  the  altar  here  stood  not  in  the  eastern 
end,  bat  in  the  western  (o6  7^  wphs  avaroX^f  t^  dvtriuffThptoPj  iXkk  wpbs  Zvau^  ^Pi\ 

*  'AfjL^idvpOf  jcryicAfScf,  caneeUi^  whence  the  name  chimed, 

*  Ensebius  mentions,  in  his  description  of  the  church  of  the  bishop  Paulinus  in 
Tyre,  H.  E.  x.  4,  an  elegantly  wrought  lattice,  and  Athanasius  mentions  the  curtains. 
Indeed,  the  pictures  placed  upon  these  curtains  date  back  even  to  the  fourth  century, 
rince  Epipbanins,  Ep.  ad  Joann.  Hierosolymit,  inveighed  against  a  painted  curtain  in 
a  Tillage  of  Palestine.  The  lattice  has  perpetuated  itself  to  this  day  in  the  picture 
wan  or  ioonostas  {•Uo¥6(rraan)  in  the  Russo-Greek  church.  It  bears,  on  the  right, 
the  picture  of  Christ,  and  on  the  left,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  pierced  with 
three  doors ;  the  middle  one,  called  the  Emperor^s  gate  {dweri  Zarakija)^  because 
only  the  emperor,  besides  the  chief  priest,  may  pass  through  it  to  take  the  holy  Sup- 
per, is  decorated  and  distinguished  with  the  utmost  splendor ;  oftentimes  a  golden 
son  with  a  thousand  rays  appears,  which  suddenly  separates  during  the  worship, 
and  discloses  the  altar ;  or  a  Mount  Zion  with  innumerable  temples  and  battlements ; 
or  a  network  of  golden  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruits,  among  which  especially  clus- 
ters of  grapes,  probably  with  reference  to  the  sacramental  wine,  frequently  occur. 

*  Altare,  mensa  sacra,  dvtricurrripioiff  iyla  ri>dwt(a.  The  altar-eioth,  paUa^  paUia^ 
eorers  the  whole  upper  face  of  the  altar.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
torporaU  (clfAij rov,  from  ciAcm,  invoWo),  t.  e.,  a  white  linen  cloth,  with  which  the 
oblations  prepared  upon  the  altar  are  covered. 

*  ntVyos,  tower;  Ki^iltpiov  (of  doubtful  origin),  ciborium,  umbraculum.  Subse* 
qnently  the  ciborium  gave  place  to  the  steeple^haped  tobernaeuhtm  for  the  preeenra- 
tion  of  the  body  of  Christ  With  the  ciborium  the  dove-shaped  form  of  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  body  of  Christ  (hence  called  w^pivT^piow)  also  gradually  disappeared. 
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usnally  fixed.  The  altar  was  hollow,  and  seryed  as  the  recepta- 
cle for  the  relics  of  the  martyrs ;  it  was  placed,  where  this  was 
possible,  exactly  over  the  grave  of  a  martyr,  probably  with 
reference  to  the  passage  in  the  Revelation :  '^  I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
for  the  testimony  which  they  held."  *  Often  a  subterranean 
chapel  or  crypt*  was  built  under  the  church,  in  order  to  have 
the  church  exactly  upon  the  burial  place  of  the  saint,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  primitive  worship 
in  underground  vaults  in  the  times  of  persecution. 

The  altar  held  therefore  the  twofold  office  of  a  tomb  (though 
at  the  same  time  the  monument  of  a  new,  higher  life),  and  a 
place  of  sacrifice.  It  was  manifestly  the  most  holy  place  in  the 
entire  church,  to  which  everything  else  had  regard ;  whereas 
in  Protestantism  the  pulpit  and  the  word  of  God  come  into  the 
foreground,  and  altar  and  sacrament  stand  back.  Hence  the 
altar  was  adorned  atlso  in  the  richest  manner  with  costly  cloths, 
with  the  cross,  or  at  a  later  period  the  crucifix,  with  burning 
tapers,  symbolical  of  Christ  the  light  of  the  world,*  and  pre- 
viously consecrated  for  ecclesiastical  use,*  with  a  splendid  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  mass-book,  but  above  all  with 
the  tabeiTiacle,  or  little  house  for  preserving  the  consecrated 
host,  on  which  in  the  middle  ages  the  German  stone-cutters 
and  sculptors  displayed  wonderful  art. 

Side  altabs  did  not  come  into  use  until  Gregory  the  Great. 

'  ReT.  tI  9.  In  the  Oreek  and  Roman  oburches  every  altar  must  contun  Bome 
rdios,  be  they  never  so  unimportant 

*  kpvwraif  memoriSB,  oonfessiones,  testimonia. 

'  This  usage  also  no  doubt  came  from  Judaism  into  the  ChrisUan  church ;  for  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  tabemade  before  it,  a  lamp  was  peipetually 
burning  according  to  divine  command,  Exod.  xxvii.  80  f.  Probably  lamps  were  in 
earlier  use  in  the  church.  But  tapers  also  were  already  in  use  in  the  time  of  Chry- 
■ostom,  especially  for  lighting  the  altar,  while  lamps  were  rather  employed  in  chapels 
and  before  images  of  saints. 

*  In  the  Roman  church  the  second  of  February,  or  the  fortieth  day  after  Christ- 
mas, when  Mary  presented  the  Lord  hi  the  temple,  and  when  the  a<;cd  Simeon 
prophetioally  called  the  child  Jesus  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,^  is  appointed 
for  this  consecration,  and  is  hence  called  CancUenuu  of  Mary^  a  :ontraction  cf  tht 
two  names,  Pwr\fioaH<m  of  Mary  and  CandUmoM, 
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Iguatins,'  Athanasitis,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Augustine  knoipr 
of  onlj  one  altar  in  the  church.  The  Greek  church  has  no 
more  to  this  day.  The  introduction  of  such  side  altars,  which 
however  belong  not  to  the  altar  space,  but  to  the  nave  ot 
the  church,  is  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  worship  of 
martyrs  and  relics. 

At  the  left  of  the  altar  was  the  table  ofprothssis*  on  which 
the  elements  for  the  holy  Supper  were  prepared,  and  which  is 
still  used  in  the  Greek  church ;  at  the  right  the  sacristy y  where 
the  priests  robed  themselves,  and  retired  for  silent  prayer.  Be- 
hind the  altar  on  the  circular  wall  (and  under  the  painting  of 
Christ  enthroned,  if  there  was  one)  stood  the  hUhop^s  chair^ 
overlooking  the  whole  church.  On  both  sides  of  it,  in  a 
semicircle,  were  the  seats  of  the  presbyters.  I^one  but  the 
clergy  were  allowed  to  receive  the  holy  Supper  within  the 
altar  rails.* 


§106.    Architectural  Style.    The  BasiUcas. 

Comp.  the  works  on  tlie  Basilicas  by  P.  Sabnslu  (Antioa  Basilioografia. 
Nea[>oli,  1080),  Ciaicfini  (Rom.  1693),  Guttxnsohn  &  Knapp  (Monu* 
meats  di  rel.  obrbt.,  ossia  raocolta  delle  antiche  chiese  di  Roma. 
Rom.  1822  sqq.  8  vols.;  also  in  German,  MUnohen,  1848),  Bunskm 
(Die  Basiliken  des  christlichen  Roms.  MQnohen,  1843,  a  commentary 
on  the  preceding).  Yon  Quast  (Berl.  1845),  and  Zestbbmann  (Die 
•ntiken  und  die  cliristlichen  Basiliken.    Leipz.  1847). 

The  history  of  church  building,  from  the  simple  basilicas 
of  the  fourth  century  to  the  perfect  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  exhibits,  like  the  history  of  the 
other  Christian  arts  and  the  sciences,  a  gradual  subjection  and 

*  He  even  ex^enly  (Ep.  ad  Philad.  c.  4)  likens  the  unity  of  the  church  in  the 
episcopate  to  the  unity  of  the  altar :  'Er  ^v^iourr^ptoy,  &f  fit  MffKowot. 

*  np^c^if,  oblattonarium,  still  used  m  the  Greek  church. 

*  2«r«iM>^vA^(icTioir,  Sioacoriv^r,  sacristta,  sacrorum  custodia,  saltttaiorinm,  efeo. 

*  e^F»f ,  cathedra. 

*  Before  Ambrose  the  emperors  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats  within  the 
iHaM^Muse.  But  Ambrose,  with  the  approTal  of  Theodosius,  abolished  this  custom, 
and  assigned  to  the  emperors  a  special  plaoe  at  the  head  of  the  oongregation,  jusi 
outside  the  raOs.    Soiomen,  H.  S.  TiL  20. 
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tranBformation  of  previouB  Jewish  and  heathen  forms  hj  the 
Christian  principle.  The  church  succeeded  to  the  inheritance 
of  all  nations,  but  could  onlj  by  degrees  purge  this  inheritance 
of  its  sinfal  adulterations,  pervade  it  with  her  spirit,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  her  aims ;  for  she  ftilfils  her  mission  ihrcugh  human 
freedom,  not  in  spite  of  it,  and  does  not  magically  transform 
nations,  but  legitimately  educates  them. 

The  history  of  Western  architecture  is  the  richer.  The 
East  contented  itself  with  the  Byzantine  style,  and  adhered 
more  strictly  to  the  forms  of  the  round  temples,  baptisteries, 
and  mausoleums ;  while  the  West,  starting  &om  the  Eoman 
basilica,  developed  various  styles. 

The  style  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches  was  not  copied 
from  the  heathen  temples,  because,  apart  from  their  connection 
with  idolatry,  which  was  itself  highly  offensive  to  the  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  they  were  in  form  and  arrangement,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  entirely  unsuitable  to  Christian  wor- 
ship. The  primitive  Christian  architecture  followed  the  basili- 
cas, and  hence  the  churches  built  in  this  style  were  themselves 
called  basilicas.  The  connection  of  the  Christian  and  heathen 
basilicas,  which  has  been  hitherto  recognized,  and  has  been 
maintained  by  celebrated  connoisseurs,'  has  been  denied  by 
some  modem  investigators,*  who  have  claimed  for  the  Chris- 
tian an  entirely  independent  origin.  And  it  is  perfectly  true, 
a^  concerns  the  interior  arrangement  and  symbolical  import  of 
the  building,  that  these  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Christian  mind 
alone.  Nor  have  any  forensic  or  mercantile  basilicas,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  transformed  into  Christian  churches.*  But  in 
external  architectural  form  there  is  without  question  an  affini- 
ty, and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  church  should  not 
have-  employed  this  classic  form. 

The  basilicas/  or  royal  halls,  were  public  judicial  and  mer- 

'  BoDBeii,  Sohnmuw,  Eagler,  Einkel,  Quast,  &c. 

*  Zestennann  (1847)  and  Krauser  (1861). 

'  The  passage  quoted  for  this  view  from  Ausonlos  in  his  address  of  thanks  to 
the  emperor  Gratian,  his  pupil,  c.  2:  "Forum  et  basilica  olim  negotiis  plena,  nunc 
fotis,  Totisque  pro  taa  salute  susceptis,"  implies  only,  aooording  to  the  oonnect&on, 
tbat  now  all  house^  and  public  places  are  full  of  good  wishes  for  the  emperor. 

*  ':i^ooX  fiaaiKiKol.    The  name  comes  from  that  of  the  highest  civil  magistrate^ 
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oantQe  bnildings,  of  cdinple,  but  beantifal  stractnre,  in  the 
form  of  a  long  rectangle,  consigting  of  a  main  hall,  or  main 
nave,  two,  often  four,  side  naves,'  which  were  separated  b^ 
colonnades  from  the  central  space,  and  were  somewhat  lower. 
Here  the  people  assembled  for  business  and  amusement.  At 
the  end  of  the  hall  opposite  the  entrance,  stood  a  semicircular, 
somewhat  elevated  niche  (apsis,  tribune),  arched  over  with  a 
half  dome,  where  were  the  seats  of  the  judges  and  advocates, 
and  where  judicial  business  was  transacted.  Under  the  floor 
of  the  tribunal  was  sometimes  a  cellar-like  place  of  confine- 
ment for  accused  criminals. 

In  the  historjr  of  architecture,  too,  there  is  a  Nemesis.  As 
the  cross  became  changed  from  a  sign  of  weakness  to  a  sign  of 
honor  and  victory,  so  must  the  basilica  in  which  Christ  and 
innumerable  martyrs  were  condemned  to  death,  become  a 
place  for  the  worship  of  the  crucified  One.  The  judicial  trib- 
une became  the  altar ;  the  seat  of  the  pr»tor  behind  it  became 
the  bishop's  chair;  the  benches  of  the  jurymen  became  the 
seats  of  presbyters ;  the  hall  of  business  and  trade  became  a 
place  of  devotion  for  the  faithful  people ;  the  subterranean  jail 
became  a  crypt  or  burial  place,  the  superterrene  birth-place, 
of  a  Christian  martyr.  To  these  were  added  other  changes, 
especially  the  introduction  of  a  cross-nave  between  the  apse 
and  the  main  nave,  giving  to  the  basilica  the  symbolical  form 
of  the  once  despised,  but  now  glorious  cross,  and  forming,  so 
to  speak,  a  recumbent  crucifix.  The  cross  with  equal  arms  is 
called  the  Greek;  that  with  unequal  arms,  in  which  the  tran- 
sept is  shorter  than  the  main  nave  from  the  entrance  to  the 

tlie  tipx<»9  iSaffiXf  ^f,  who  held  court  in  these  buildings.  In  the  ohnreh  this  designs 
tion  was  Tery  naturally  transferred  to  Christ,  as  the  supreme  King  and  Judge. 
Thou^  of  Greelc  origin,  the  basilicas  first  reached  their  full  deyelopment  in  Rome, 
and,  properly  speaking,  arose  from  the  Jbrum  Bjomanvm,  They  were  strictly  fiyra 
for  the  people,  but  roofed,  and  so  protected  from  rain  and  heat  The  city  of  Rome 
nad  ten  of  them :  the  Bas.  Julia,  Ulpia,  Porcia,  Mardana,  Ac.  Zestermann,  how* 
erer,  deuies  the  connection  of  the  Roman  baslica  with  the  Athenian  aroik  fiairtkuof^ 
and  derives  it  from  the  later  times  of  Roman  luxury,  when  the  name  bamUcua  was 
•ppEed  to  everything  grand  and  costly. 

'  Basilicas  with  a  smgle  nare  are  Tery  rare.  The  pftgui  basilica  of  Trier  Is  ta 
instance,  and  the  small  church  of  St  Balbina  in  Rome,  sud  to  have  been  built  by 
Ckegory  I.  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
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altar,  the  Latin.  Towers,  which  express  the  heayenward  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion,  were  not  introduced  till  the  ninth 
century,  and  were  then  built  primarily  for  bells. 

This  style  found  rapid  acceptance  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  with  East  and  West ;  most  of  all  in  Home,  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  basilicas,  some  in  their  ancient  venerable 
simplicity,  some  with  later  alterations,  are  still  preserved* 
The  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  on  the  Esquiline  hill  afforda 
the  best  view  of  an  ancient  basilica;  the  oldest  principal 
church  of  Rome — S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (so  named  from  the 
Soman  patrician  family  of  the  Laterans),  dedicated  to  the 
Evangelist  John  and  to  John  the  Baptist ;  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  outside  the  city  on  the  way  to  Ostia,  which  was  burnt  in 
1823,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  splendidly  in  the  same  style,  and 
consecrated  by  the  pope  in  December,  1854 ;  also  S.  Clemente, 
S.  Agnese,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  outside  the  walls — are  examples. 
The  old  church  of  St.  Peter  (Basilica  Yaticana),  which  was 
built  on  the  spot  of  this  apostle's  martyrdom,  the  Neronian 
circus,  and  was  torn  down  in  the  fifteenth  century  (the  last 
remnant  did  not  fall  till  1606),  surpassed  all  other  churches  of 
Home  in  splendor  and  wealth,  and  was  rebuilt,  not  in  the  same 
style,  but,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  six- 
teenth  century. 

Next  to  Kome,  Ravenna  is  rich  in  old  church  buildings, 
among  which  the  great  basilica  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  (in 
the  port  town,  three  miles  from  the  main  city,  and  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century)  is  the  most  notable.  The 
transept,  as  in  all  the  churches  of  this  city,  is  wanting. 

In  the  East  Roman  empire  there  appeared  even  under  Con- 
Btantine  sundry  departures  and  transitions  toward  the  Byzan- 
tine style.  The  oldest  buildings  there,  which  follow  more  or 
less  the  style  of  the  Roman  basilica,  are  the  church  at  Tjrre, 
begun  in  313,  destroyed  in  the  middle  ages,  but  known  to  us 
from  the  description  of  the  historian  Eusebius ; '  the  original 
St.  Sophia  of  Constantine  in  Constantinople ;  and  the  churches 
in  the  Holy  Land,  built  likewise  by  him  and  his  mother 
Helena,  at  Mamre  or  Hebron,  at  Bethlehem  over  the  birth- 

^  In  the  panegyric  addresBed  to  Pauliniu,  biahop  of  Tyrei  Hiat  BccL  z.  o.  4. 
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spot  of  Christ,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  memory  of  the  ascen 
sion,  and  over  the  holy  sepalehre  on  Mount  Calvary.  Justinian 
alfio  sometimes  built  basilicas,  for  variety,  together  with  his 
splendid  Byzantine  churches;  and  of  these  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  in  Jerusalem  was  the  finest,  and  was  destined  to  imitate 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  but  it  was  utterly  blotted  out  by  the 
Mohammedans/ 


§  107.     The  Byzantine  StyU. 

FKKionus:  De  asdifioiU  Jiutmiani  L.  i.  c.  1-B.  Cax.  Ddfbisvb  Don; 
Du  Oarqb:  Oonstantinopolis  Ohriatiaiia.  Venet.  1729.  Salzenbebg 
UKD  KobtOm:  Altchristiiohe  Baadenkmale  Constantinopela  vom  Y. 
bis  XII.  Jabrh.  (40  magnifioent  copperplates  and  UlustratioDB).  Berlin, 
1864. 

The  second  style  which  meets  us  in  this  period,  is  the 
Byzantine,  which  in  the  West  modified  the  basilica  style,  in 
the  East  soon  superseded  it,  and  in  the  Russo-Greek  church 
has  maintained  itself  to  this  day.  It  dates  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, from  the  reign  of  the  scholarly  and  art-loving  emperor 
Justinian  I.  (527-^65),  which  was  the  flourishing  period  of 
Constantinople  and  of  the  centralized  ecclesiastico-political 
despotism,  in  many  respects  akin  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  of 
France. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  style  is  the  hemispherical 
dome,  which,  like  the  vault  of  heaven  with  its  glory,  spanned 
the  centre  of  the  Greek  or  tlie  Latin  cross,  supported  by  massive 
columns  (instead  of  slender  pillars  like  the  basilicas),  and  by 
its  height  and  its  prominence  ruling  the  other  parts  of  the 
building.  This  dome  corresponds  on  the  one  hand  to  the  cen- 
tralizing principle  of  the  Byzantine  empire,'  bat  at  the  same 

^  Comp.  the  more  minute  deseriptioiis  of  these  churches  hi  the  aboTe-mentioiied 
niostrated  work  of  Gutteusohn  and  Knapp:  Monumenta  di  religione  christ.,  etc., 
1822-*2V,  and  the  expknatory  text  by  Bunsen :  Die  Baailiken  des  christL  Boms. 
MUnchen,  1843.  Also  Gottfried  Kinkel :  Geschichte  der  bildenden  Eiinsten  bei  del 
chriatlichen  Vdlkern,  i.  p.  61  siiq.,  and  Ferd.  Yon  Quast:  Die  BasUika  der  Alten. 

*  Kurtz,  in  his  laige  Handbuch  der  K.  Gesch^  8d  ed.  i.  872,  well  says:  **The 
B/amtine  state,  in  that  maturity  of  it  which  Ck>n8tantine  introduced  and  Justinian 
completed,  was,  in  polity,  as  astonishing,  gorgeous,  migeetic  a  centralized  edifice^  as 
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time,  and  far  more  clearly  than  the  flat  basilica,  to  that  upward 
striving  of  the  Christian  spirit  from  the  earth  towards  the 
height  of  heaven,  which  afterwards  more  plainly  expressed 
itself  in  the  pointed  arches  and  the  towers  of  the  Germanic 
cathedral.  "  While  in  the  basilica  style  everything  looks 
towards  the  end  of  the  building  where  the  altar  and  episcopal 
throne  are  set,  and  by  this  prevailing  connection  the  upward 
direction  is  denied  a  free  expression,  in  the  dome  structure 
everything  concentrates  itself  about  the  spacious  centre  of  the 
building  over  which,  drawing  the  eye  irresistibly  upward,  rises 
to  an  awe-inspiring  height  the  majestic  central  dome.  The 
basilica  presents  in  the  apse  a  figure  of  the  horizon  from  which 
the  sun  of  righteousness  arises  in  his  glory;  the  Byzantine 
building  unfolds  in  the  dome  a  figure  of  the  whole  vault  of 
heaven  in  sublime,  imposing  majesty,  but  detracts  thereby 
from  the  prominence  of  the  altar,  and  leaves  for  it  only  a  place 
of  subordinate  import." 

The  dome  is  not,  indeed,  absolutely  pew.  The  Pantheon 
in  Borne,  whose  imposing  dome  has  a  diameter  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet,  dates  from  the  age  of  Augustus,  b.  c.  26. 
But  here  the  dome  rises  on  a  circular  wall,  and  so  strikes  root 
in  the  earth,  altogether  in  character  with  the  heathen  religion. 
The  Byzantine  dome  rests  on  few  columns  connected  by 
arches,  and,  like  the  vault  of  heaven,  freely  spans  the  central 
space  of  the  church  in  airy  height,  without  shutting  up  that 
space  by  walls. 

Around  the  main  central  dome '  stand  four  smaller  domes 
in  a  square,  and  upon  each  dome  rises  a  lofty  gilded  cross, 
which  in  the  earlier  chnrches  stands  upon  a  crescent,  himg 
with  all  sorts  of  chains,  and  fastened  by  these  to  the  dome. 

The  noblest  and  most  complete  building  of  this  kind  is  the 

the  church  of  St.  Sophia  hi  architecture.  The  fanperial  power,  as  absolute  autoo* 
racy,  was  the  all-ruliDg,  all-moYing  centre  of  the  whole  state  life.  The  main  dome, 
OTer>topping  all,  the  full  ezpreflsion  of  the  migcBty  of  the  centre,  towards  which  all 
parts  of  the  building  strove,  to  which  all  were  subsenrient,  in  the  splendor  of  which 
all  basked,  was  the  court  and  the  residence ;  on  it  the  provinces  and  the  authoritiei 
set  over  them  leaned,  as  the  subordinate  side-domes  or  half-domes  on  the  main 


erne." 


'  e6\os. 
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renowned  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Oonstantinople,  which  whs 
erected  in  layish  Asiatic  splendor  bj  the  emperor  Justinian 
after  a  plan  by  the  architects  Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Isidore 
of  Miletus  (a.  d.  582-537),  and  consecrated  to  the  Redeemer/ 
but  was  transformed  after  the  Turkish  conquest  into  a  Moham- 
medan moeque  (Aja  Sofia).  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  broad,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long; 
the  dome,  supported  by  four  gigantic  columns,  rises  a  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  feet  high  over  the  altar,  is  a  hundred  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  floats  so  freely  and  airily  above  the  great 
central  space,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Byzantine  court 
biographer  Procopius,  it  seems  not  to  rest  on  terra  firma^  but 
to  hang  from  heaven  by  golden  chains.'  The  most  costly 
material  was  used  in  the  building;  the  Phrygian  marble  with 
rose-colored  and  white  veins,  the  dark  red  marble  of  the  Nile, 
the  green  of  Laconia,  the  black  and  white  spotted  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  gold-colored  Libyan.  And  when  the  dome  re- 
flected the  brilliance  of  the  lighted  silver  chandeliers,  and  sent 
it  back  doubled  from  above,  it  might  well  remind  one  of  the 
vault  of  heaven  with  its  manifold  starry  glories,  and  account 
for  the  proud  satisfaction  with  which  Justinian  on  the  day  of 
the  consecration,  treading  in  solemn  procession  the  finished 
building,  exclaimed:  ^^I  have  outdone  thee,  O  SolomonI"' 
The  church  of  St.  Sophia  stood  thenceforth  the  grand  model 

'  The  Wisdom,  the  Logos,  of  Ood ;  called  in  ProTerfos  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
tfo^o.  Hence  the  name  of  the  chnrch.  There  is  still  standing  in  Constantinople  a 
■mall  dnirch  of  St.  Sophia,  which  was  likewise  erected  by  Justinian. 

*  In  667,  the  82d  year  of  Justinian,  the  eastern  part  of  the  dome  fell  in,  and 
destroyed  the  altar,  together  with  the  tabernacle  and  the  ambo,  but  was  restored  in 
561.  A  amilar  misfortune  befell  it  by  an  earthquake  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
•gain  m  1346.  The  Turks  let  the  grand  structure  gradually  decay,  till  finally,  by 
eommand  of  the  Sultan,  ▲.  n.  1847-49,  a  thorough  restoration  was  undertaken 
mder  the  direction  of  an  Italian  architect,  Fossati.  This  brought  to  light  the  mag- 
nlfioence  of  the  Mosaic  pictures  which  Mohammedan  picture-hatred  and  Turkish 
barbsrism  had  in  part  destroyed,  in  part  plastered  oyer.  The  Sultan  now  caused 
them  to  be  corered  with  plates  of  glass,  cemented  with  lime ;  so  that  they  are 
Mcure  for  a  time,  till  the  pile  shall  oome  again  into  the  serrice  of  Christiaiuty. 

*  Nf  W«n|icc(  <rff  ^\ofuiif.  Comp.  the  descriptions  in  Eyagrius :  Hist  EccL  1.  ir. 
cap,  81 ;  Procopius :  De  sddific  L  1 ;  and  the  poem  of  Paul  SOentiarius :  "'EKippwrn 
wa»i  r^i  ayUs  2of  (of  (a  metrical  translation  of  it  in  the  aboTe  cited  work  of  SalacD 
berg  and  KortOm). 
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of  the  new  Greek  architecture,  not  only  for  the  Christian  East 
and  the  EnBsian  church,  but  even  for  the  Mohammed auB  in 
the  building  of  their  mosques. 

In  the  West  the  city  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
after  Honorius  (a.  d.  40i)  the  seat  of  the  Western  empire,  or 
of  the  eparchate,  and  the  last  refuge  of  the  old  Koman  magnifi- 
cence and  art,  affords  beautiful  monuments  of  the  Byzantine 
style ;  especially  in  the  church  of  St.  Vitale,  which  was  erected 
by  the  bishop  Maximian  in  647.* 

In  the  West  the  ground  plan  of  the  basilica  was  usually 
retained,  with  pillars  and  entablature,  until  the  ninth  century, 
andthe  dome  and  vaultings  of  the  Byzantine  style  were  united 
with  it.  Out  of  this  union  arose  what  is  called  the  Roman- 
esque or  the  round-arch  style,  which  prevailed  from  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  then,  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  fifteenth,  followed  by  the  Germanic  or  pointed-arch  style, 
with  its  gigantic  masterpieces,  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  From 
the  fifteenth  century  eclecticism  and  confusion  prevailed  in 
architecture,  till  the  modem  attempts  to  reproduce  the  ancient 
style.  The  Oriental  church,  on  the  contrary,  has  never  gone 
beyond  the  Byzantine,  its  productivity  almost  entirely  ceasing 
with  the  age  of  Justinian.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  Grceco 
Russian  church  will  in  the  future  develop  something  new. 


§  108.    BwpUsteriea.     Grave-Chapds  and  Crypts. 

Bafhstebibs  or  Photisteries,*  chapels  designed  exclusively 
for  the  administration  of  baptism,  are  a  form  of  church  build- 
ing by  themselves.  In  the  first  centuries  baptism  was  per- 
formed  on  streams  in  the  open  air,  or  in  private  houses.  But 
after  the  public  excercise  of  Christian  worship  became  lawftil, 
in  the  fourth  century  special  buildings  for  this  holy  ordinance 
began  to  appear,  either  entirely  separate,  or  connected  with 

'  Oomp.  on  these  Byzantine  churobes  Kinkel,  1.  c,  i.  p.  100  sqq.  and  p.  121  sqq., 
and  the  splendid  work  of  Salzenberg  and  Kortiim,  Altchriatliche  Baudenkmale  Kon- 
itantinopels,  etc 

*  ♦ctfTKrr^pia,  places  of  enlightening ;  because  the  baptised  were,  according  to 
Heb.  tI  4,  colled  "  enlightened.* 


ti 
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&e  main  church  (at  the  side  of  the  western  main  entrance)  by 
a  covered  passage ;  and  they  were  generally  dedicated  to  John 
the  Baptist.  The  need  of  them  arose  partly  from  the  still  prev- 
alent custom  of  immersion,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  often  amounted  to  hundreds  and  thousands ; 
since  baptism  was  at  that  time  administered,  as  a  rule,  only 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festivals 
(Easter,  Pentecost,  Epiphany,  and  Christmas),  and  at  episcopal 
sees,  while  the  churdi  proper  was  filled  with  the  praying  con- 
g]*egation. 

These  baptismal  chapels  were  not  oblong,  like  the  basilicas, 
but  round  (like  most  of  the  Botnan  temples),  and  commonly 
covered  with  a  dome.  They  had  in  the  centre,  like  the  bath- 
ing and  swimming  houses  of  the  Boman  watering  places,  a 
large  baptismal  basin,'  into  which  several  steps  descended. 
Around  this  stood  a  colonnade  and  a  circular  or  polygonal  gal- 
lery for  spectators ;  and  before  the  main  entrance  diere  was  a 
spacious  vestibule  in  the  form  of  an  entirely  walled  rectangle 
or  oval.  Generally  the  baptisteries  had  two  divisions  for  the 
two  sexes.  The  interior  was  sumptuously  ornamented ;  espe- 
cially the  font,  on  which  was  frequently  represented  the  sym- 
bolical figure  of  a  hart  panting  for  the  brook,  or  a  lamb,  or 
the  baptism  of  Christ  by  John.  The  earliest  baptistery,  of  the 
Constantinian  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Borne,  whose  living  flood 
was  supplied  from  a  fountain  of  the  Yatican  hill,  was  adorned 
with  beautiful  mosaic,  the  green,  gold,  and  purple  of  which 
were  reflected  in  the  water.  The  most  celebrated  existing 
baptistery  is  that  of  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome,  the  original 
plan  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Constantinc,  but  has  undergone 
changes  in  the  process  of  time.* 

After  the  sixth  century,  when  the  baptism  of  adults  had 
become  rare,  it  became  customary  to  place  a  baptismal  basin 
in  the  porch  of  the  church,  or  in  the  church  itself,  at  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  and,  after  baptism  came  to  be  administered  no 

Ko\ofA0^paj  piflcina,  foDB  baptismallfl. 
'  In  it,  according  to  tradition,  the  emperor  receiTed  baptism  from  pope  SilTetter 
I.    Bat  this  must  be  an  error ;  for  Constantine  did  not  reoeiye  baptiam  until  he  wan 
on  bis  death-bed  in  Nicomedia.    Comp.  §  8,  i^Kyre. 
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longer  by  the  bishop  alone,  but  by  every  pastor,  each  paiiab 
church  contained  such  an  arrangement.  Still  baptisteries  also 
continued  in  use,  and  even  in  the  later  middle  ages  new  ones 
were  occasionally  erected. 

Finally,  after  the  time  of  Constantine  it  became  customar}* 
to  erect  small  houses  of  worship  or  memorial  chapels  upon  the 
burial-places  of  the  martyrs,  and  to  dedicate  them  to  their 
memory.*  These  served  more  especially  for  private  edifica- 
tion. 

The  subterranean  chapels,  or  obypts,  were  connected  with 
the  churches  built  over  them,  and  brought  to  mind  the  worship 
of  the  catacombs  in  the  times  of  persecution;  These  crypts 
always  produce  a  most  earnest,  solemn  impression,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  considerable  archsBological  interest 


§  109.     OroMes  cmd  Crucifixe%. 

jAa  Gbbtsbb  (B.  0.):  De  oruoe  Ohristi.  2  vols.  IngolBt.  1608.  Jubt. 
Lzpsiirs :  De  or  ace  Ohristi.  Antv.  1694.  Fr.  M{}nter  :  Die  Sinnbil- 
der  a.  Eunstyorstellangen  der  alten  Christen.  Altona,  1825.  0.  J. 
HsFBLB  (R.  C.) :  Alter  n.  filteste  Form  der  Crucifixe  (in  the  2d  vol. 
of  his  BeitrSge  znr  Eirohengesoh.,  ArchSologie  n.  Litnrgik.  Tabingen, 
1864,  p.  266  sqq.). 

The  GROSS,  as  the  symbol  of  redemption,  and  the  signing  of 
the  cross  upon  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  breast, 
and  even  upon  parts  of  clothing,  were  in  universal  use  in  this 
period,  as  they  had  been  even  in  the  second  century,  both  in 
private  Christian  life  and  in  public  worship.  They  were  also 
in  many  ways  abused  in  the  service  of  superstition ;  and  the 
'  nickname  cross-worakijypera^  which  the  heathen  applied  to  the 
Christians  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,*  was  in  many  cases  not 

'  Hence  the  name  fiofn^pteu,  martyrum  mmwria^  eonfemones.  The  clergy  who 
officiated  in  them  were  called  KhriptKol  fAaprvpltnf^  martyrarU,  The  name  eaptllct 
occurs  first  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centaries,  and  is  commonly  derired  from  the 
eappa  (a  clerical  Testment  coTcring  the  head  and  body)  of  St  Martm  of  Touis, 
which  was  preserved  and  carried  about  as  a  predons  relio  and  as  a  national  piina* 
dfam  of  F^Einoe. 

*  BeUgiosI  erocis. 
Tert.  Apolog.  o.  16 
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endrelj  nnwarranted.  Besides  simple  wooden  crosses,  now 
that  the  church  had  risen  to  the  kingdom,  there  were  many 
crosses  of  silyer  and  gold,  or  sumptaonsly  set  with  peirls  and 
gems.' 

The  conspicuons  part  which,  according  to  the  statements 
of  EnsebinS)  the  cross  plajed  in  the  life  of  CSonstantine,  is  well 
known :  forming  the  instrament  of  his  conversion ;  borne  bj 
fifty  men,  leading  him  to  his  victories  over  Maxentins  and 
licinins;  inscribed  upon  his  banners,  npon  the  weapons  of  his 
soldiers  in  his  palace,  and  upon  public  places,  and  lying  in  the 
right  hand  of  his  own  statue.  Shortly  afterwards  Julian 
accused  the  Chnstians  of  worshipping  the  wood  of  the  cross. 
^The  sign  of  universal  detestation,"  says  Chrysostom,*  ^^tho 
sign  of  extreme  penalty,  is  now  become  tiie  object  of  universal 
desire  and  love.  We  see  it  everywhere  triumphant ;  we  find 
it  on  houses,  on  roofs,  and  on  walls,  in  cities  and  hamlets,  on 
the  markets,  along  the  roads,  and  in  the  deserts,  on  the  moun- 
tains  and  in  the  valleys,  on  the  sea,  on  ships,  on  books  and 
weapons,  on  garments,  in  marriage  chambers,  at  banquets, 
upon  gold  and  silver  vessels,  in  pearls,  in  painting  upon  walls, 
on  beds,  on  the  bodies  of  very  sick  animals,  on  tlie  bodies  of 
the  possessed  [ — to  drive  away  the  disease  and  the  demon — ^], 
at  the  dances  of  the  merry,  and  in  the  brotherhoods  of  ascet- 
ics." Besides  this,  it  was  usual  to  mark  the  cross  on  windows 
and  floors,  and  to  wear  it  upon  the  forehead.'  According  to 
Augustine  this  sign  was  to  remind  believers  that  their  cullinff 
is  to  follow  Christ  in  true  humility,  through  suffering,  into 
glory. 

We  might  speak  in  the  same  way  of  the  use  of  other  Chris- 
tian emblems  from  the  sphere  of  nature;  the  representation 
of  Christ  by  a  good  shepherd,  a  lamb,  a  fish,  and  the  like, 

'  The  oroflB  oocan  in  three  forms :  the  ertts  dteuuaia  x  (called  St  Andrew*! 
Qfosa,  becanae  this  apostle  is  said  to  have  died  apon  saoh  on  one) ;  the  trux  com' 
mtnti  T ;  ^nd  the  aruat  tmmina,  either  with  equal  arms  H-  (the  Greek  cross),  or  with 
Bwwinal  f  (the  Roman). 

*  In  the  homily  on  the  diTinity  of  Christ,  g  9,  torn.  L  671. 

'  *ZKTW9vtr  rhp  vravp^p  iv  r^  ficrvry,  efBngere  onxcem  in  fronts^  postare  in 
fronte,  which  cannot  alwajs  be  understood  as  merely  making  the  sign  with  the 
Snger  on  the  forehead.    Comp.  Keander,  iii.  647,  note. 

86 
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which  we   have   already    obserred   in   the  period    preoed* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  present  period  we  for  the  first  time 
meet  with  crucifixes;  that  is,  crosses  not  bare,  bnt  with  the 
figure  of  the  crucitied  Saviour  upon  them*  The  transition  to 
the  crucifix  we  find  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  figure  of  a  lanibi 
or  even  a  bust  of  Christ,  attached  to  the  cross,  sometimes  at  the 
top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom.*  Afterwards  the  whole  figure 
of  Christ  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  and  the  earlier  forms  gave 
place  to  this.  The  Trullan  council  of  Constantinople  (the 
Quinisextum),  a.  d.  692,  directed  in  the  82d  canon :  ^'  Here- 
after, instead  of  the  lamb,  the  human  figure  of  Christ  shall  be 
set  up  on  the  images."*  But  subsequently  the  orthodox 
church  of  the  East  prohibited  all  plastic  images,  crucifixes 
among  them,  and  it  tolerates  only  pictures  of  Christ  and  the 
saints.  The  earlier  Latin  crucifixes  offend  the  taste  and  dis- 
turb devotion ;  but  the  Catholic  art  in  its  flourishing  period 
succeeded  in  combining,  in  the  figure  of  the  sufiering  and  dying 
Redeemer,  the  expression  of  the  deepest  and  holiest  anguish 
with  that  of  supreme  dignity.  In  the  middle  age  there  was 
frequently  added  to  the  crucifix  a  group  of  Mary,  John,  a  sol- 
dier, and  the  penitent  Magdalene,  who  on  her  knees  embraced 
the  post  of  the  cross. 

>  Vol  i.  §  100  (p.  877  Bqq.). 

'  Cr^bses  of  this  sort,  colored  red,  with  a  white  lamb,  are  ihuB  deeoribed  bj 
PanlinuB  of  Nola  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oentuiy,  Epist  82 : 

**  Sab  oraoe  Bangiiinea  niveo  Btat  Chiistus  in  agno." 

*  Karh  rhw  a»b^i¥ow  x^'^'^vpa,  Hefde  (L  0.  266  Bq.)  proves  that  omcifixei 
did  not  make  thdr  first  appearance  with  this  coundi,  but  that  some  existed  before. 
The  Venerable  Bede,  for  example  (Opp.  ed.  Giles,  tom.  iy.  p.  876),  relates  that  a 
oradfix,  bearing  on  one  side  the  Omdfied,  on  the  other  the  serpent  lifted  up  by 
Moseb,  was  brought  from  Rome  to  the  British  doister  of  Weremouth  in  686. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  also  (f  696),  De  gloria  martyrum,  lib.  i.  c  28,  describes  a  crucifix 
in  the  church  of  St  Genedus  in  Narbonne,  which  presented  the  Crucified  One  almost 
entirdy  naked  (pictura,  qam  Dominum  nostrum  quad  pracinctum  linteo  indicat  an> 
oiflxum).  But  this  crucifix  gave  ofi^ence,  and  was  reiled,  by  order  of  the  bishop^ 
with  a  curtain,  and  only  at  times  exposed  to  the  peopla 
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§  110.    Imobges  of  Christ. 

Fb.Ecgleb:  Handbnoh  derGescbichte  derMalerei  seit  Constantin  dem  Gr 
Berlin,  1847,  2  toIb.  ;  and  other  works  on  the  history  of  painting 
Alao  0.  Gbditbisxn  :  Die  bildliohe  Darstellong  der  Gottheit.  Stuttgart 
1828.  On  the  Iconoclastic  controverues,  comp.  Maimboubo  (R.  0.) 
HIstoire  de  Ph^r^ie  de  l^Ioonoclastes.  Par.  1079  sqq.  2  vols.  Dal 
Ljnis  (Oalvinist):  De  imaginibns.  Lugd.  Bat.  1642.  Fb.  Spakheim: 
Historia  imaginum  restituta.  Lugd.  Bat.  1686.  P.  £.  Jablonsei 
(t  1757):  De  origine  ima^inom  Christi  Domini,  in  Opusoul.  ed.  Water, 
Lngd.  Bat.  1804,  torn.  iii.  Walor  :  Ketzergesch.,  vols.  x.  and  xi.  J, 
Mabx:  Der  Bilderstnrm  der  bjzantinischen  Kaiser.  Trier,  1839.  W. 
Geocm:  Die  Sage  vom  IJrsprnnge  der  Cbristnsbilder.  Berlin,  1843.  L. 
GLffoKexue:  Ohristns-ArchSologie,  Prag,  1868.  Hefsle:  Beitr&ge 
znr  EirchengeBohiohte,  toI.  ii.  Tab.  1864  (Ohristusbilder,  p.  254  sqq.}. 
Comp.  the  liter,  in  Hasb^s  Leben  Jesn,  p.  79  (5th  ed.  1865). 

While  the  temple  of  Solomon  left  to  the  Christian  mind  no 
doubt  concerning  the  lawfxdness  and  usefnlness  of  church 
architecture,  the  second  commandment  seemed  directly  to  for- 
bid a  Christian  painting  or  sculpture.  "  The  primitive  church," 
says  even  a  modem  Boman  Catholic  historian,'  '^  had  no  images 
of  Christ,  since  most  Christians  at  that  time  still  adhered  to 
the  commandment  of  Moses  (Ex.  xx.  4) ;  the  more,  that  regard 
as  well  to  the  Gentile  Christians  as  to  the  Jewish  forbade  all 
use  of  images.  To  the  latter  the  exhibition  and  veneration  of 
images  would,  of  course,  be  an  abomination,  and  to  tlie  newly 
converted  heathen  it  might  be  a  temptation  to  relapse  into 
idolatry.  In  addition,  the  church  was  obliged,  for  her  own 
honor,  to  abstain  from  images,  particularly  from  any  represen- 
tation of  the  Lord,  lest  she  should  be  regarded  by  unbelievers 
as  merely  a  new  kind  and  special  sort  of  heathenism  and  crea- 
ture-worship. And  further,  the  early  Christians  had  in  their 
idea  of  the  bodily  form  of  the  Lord  no  temptation,  not  the 
sliglitest  incentive,  to  make  likenesses  of  Christ.  The  op- 
pressed church  conceived  its  Master  only  under  the  fonn  of  a 
servant,  despised  and  uncomely,  as  Isaiah,  liii.  2,  3,  describes 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord." 

The  first  representations  of  Christ  are  of  heretical  and  pagan 

*  Hefele,  Lap.  264. 
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origin*  The  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Oarpocratians  worshipped 
crowned  pictures  of  Christ,  together  with  images  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  sages,  and  asserted  that  Pilate 
had  caused  a  portrait  of  Christ  to  be  made.'  In  the  same 
spirit  of  pantheistic  hero-worship  the  emperor  Alexander  Seve- 
rus  (a.  d.  222 — 235)  set  up  in  his  domestic  chapel  for  his  adora- 
tion the  images  of  Abraham,  Orpheus,  ApoUonius,  and  Christ 
After  Constantine,  the  first  step  towards  images  in  the 
orthodox  church  was  a  change  in  the  conception  of  the  out- 
ward form  of  Christ.  The  pei*secuted  church  had  filled  its  eye 
with  the  humble  and  suifering  servant-form  of  Jesus,  and  found 
therein  consolation  and  strength  in  her  tribulation.  The  vio- 
torious  church  saw  the  same-  Lord  in  heavenly  glory  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  ruling  over  his  enemies.  The  one 
conceived  Christ  in  his  state  of  humiliation  (but  not  in  his  state 
of  exaltation),  as  even  repulsive,  or  at  least  ^'  having  no  form 
nor  comeliness;"  taking  too  literally  the  description  of  the 
Buffering  servant  of  God  in  Is.  lii.  14  and  liii.  2, 3.'  The  other 
beheld  in  him  the  ideal  of  human  beauty,  ''  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men,"  with  "  grace  poured  into  his  lips ; "  after  the 
Messianic  interpretation  of  Ps.  xlv.  3.' 

'  IrensBus,  Ady.  hasr.  1,  26,  §  6 :  "  LnagineB  qnasdun  quidem  depiotas,  quaadam 
antem  et  de  reliqua  materia  fabrioatas  habent,  dioentes  fonnam  Christi  factam  a 
Pilato  illo  in  tempore,  quo  fait  Jesus  cmn  hominibna.  Et  has  coronant  et  piopo- 
nunt  eas  cam  imaginibus  mundi  philosophorum,  videlicet  com  imagine  Pythagons  et 
Flatonis  et  Aristotelis  et  reliquorum ;  et  reliquam  obseryationem  circa  eas,  similiter 
at  gentes,  faciunt**  Comp.  Epiphaniufi,  Ady.  luer.  zxyL  no.  6 ;  Angoat,  De  hanr. 
a  7. 

'  So  Justin  Martyr,  Dial  c.  Tryph. ;  Clement  Alex.,  in  seyeral  places  of  the 
Paodagogus  and  the  Stromata ;  Tertullian,  De  came  Christ!,  c.  9,  and  Ady.  Jnd.  a 
14 ;  and  Origen,  Contra  Cels.  yi.  c  75.  Gelsus  made  this  low  conception  of  the 
form  of  the  founder  of  thdr  religion  one  of  his  reproaches  agiunst  the  Chris- 
tians. 

"  So  Chrysostom,  HomiL  27  (aL  28)  hi  Hatth.  (tOTL  yil  p.  871,  ux  the  new  Paris 
ed.) :  Ov3i  yap  bau/JMrovpyAv  fp  ^aufiaffrbf  fi6yoy^  &XX&  irai  ^aivdfieyot  awXAs  voAX^r 
lyf /if  x^<'''0f  *  'Ktl  rovTo  6  vpo^nyt  (Ps.  xly.)  SiiAMy  ^Xrycr  *  &paiot  ir^Xci  wofA 
Toh9  vlohs  rwy  hf^pJ^vuv,  The  passage  in  Isaiah  (liii.  2)  he  refers  to  the  ignominy 
which  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross.  So  also  Jerome,  who  likewise  refers  Ps.  xly.  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  Jesus,  and  says  of  him :  **  Absque  passionibus  cruds 
muyersis  [hominibus]  pulchrior  est  .  •  •  Nisi  enim  habuisset  et  in  yultu  quid- 
dam  oculisque  ndereum,  numquam  eum  statim  secuti  foissent  apoetoli,  nee  qui  ad 
oomprehendendum  eom  yenerant  coimissent  (Jna  xyUl)."    Hleron.  Ep.  65,  a  8. 
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This  alone,  however,  did  not  warrant  images  of  ChriBt 
For,  in  the  first  place,  authentic  accounts  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Jeans  were  lacking;  and  furthermore  it  seemed 
incompetent  to  human  art  duly  to  set  forth  Ilim  in  Whom  the 
whole  fulness  of  the  Oodhead  and  of  perfect  sinless  humanity 
dwelt  in  unity. 

On  this  point  two  opposite  tendencies  developed  themselves, 
giving  occasion  in  time  to  the  violent  and  protracted  image- 
controversies,  until,  at  the  seventh  ecumenical  council  at  Nice 
in  787,  the  use  and  adoration  of  images  carried  the  day  in  the 
church. 

1.  On  the  one  side,  the  prejudices  of  the  ante-Nicene  period 
against  images  in  painting  or  sculpture  continued  alive, 
through  fear  of  approach  to  pagan  idolatry,  or  of  lowering 
Christianity  into  the  province  of  sense.  But  generally  the 
hostility  was  directed  only  against  images  of  Christ;  and  from 
at,  as  Neander  justly  observes,'  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer 
the  rejection  of  aU  representations  of  religious  subjects;  for 
images  of  Christ  encounter  objections  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  church  historian  Eusebius  declared  himself  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  images  of  Christ  in  a  letter  to  the 
empress  Constantia  (the  widow  of  Licinius  and  sister  of  Con« 
stantine),  who  had  asked  him  for  such  an  image.  Christ,  says 
he,  has  laid  aside  His  earthly  servant-form,  and  Paul  exhorts 
as  to  cleave  no  longer  to  the  sensible ;  *  and  the  transcendent 
glory  of  His  heavenly  body  cannot  be  conceived  nor  repre- 
sented by  man ;  besides,  the  second  commandment  forbids  the 
making  to  ourselves  any  likeness  of  anything  in  heaven  or  in 
earth.  He  had  taken  away  from  a  lady  an  image  of  Christ 
and  of  Paul,  lest  it  should  seem  as  if  Christians,  like  the  idola- 
ters, carried  their  Qod  about  in  images.  Believers  ought 
rather  to  fix  their  mental  eye,  above  all,  upon  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  purify  their  hearts ;  since  only 
the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.'    The  same  Eusebius,  how« 

'  KjrofaengesclL,  yoL  tSL  p.  660  (Gwm.  ed.)b 

*  Gomp.  2  Gor.  t.  16. 

*  In  Haidniiiy  GoUect  oonciL  torn.  hr.  {).  406.  A  fragment  of  thb  letter  of  Biii» 
bhu  8  pTCMsved  in  the  Mto  of  tlie  eoonoil  of  the  IconoobtftB  at  Couetaiitfaopld  ia 
764,  ind  in  the  iLxth  act  of  the  aeoond  ooancQ  of  Nice  fai  787. 
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ever,  relates  of  Constantine,  witliout  the  slightest  disapproval, 
that,  in  his  Christian  zeal,  he  caused  the  public  monuments  in 
the  forum  of  the  new  imperial  city  to  be  adorned  with  sym- 
bolical representations  of  Christ,  to  wit,  with  figures  of  the 
good  Shepherd  and  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.*  He  likewise 
tells  us,  that  the  woman  of  the  issue  of  blood,  after  her  mirac- 
ulous cure  (Matt.  ix.  20),  and  out  of  gratitude  for  it,  erected 
before  her  dwelling  in  Ceesarca  Philippi  (Paneas)  two  brazen 
statues,  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  woman,  and  of  a  venerable 
man  (Christ)  extending  his  hand  to  help  her,  and  that  he  had 
seen  these  statues  with  his  own  eyes  at  Paneas.'  In  the  same 
place  he  speaks  also  of  pictures  (probably  Carpocratian)  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  which  he  had  seen, 
and  observes  that  these  cannot  be  wondered  at  in  those  who 
were  formerly  heathen^  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  testify 
their  gratitude  towards  their  benefactors  in  this  way. 

The  narrow  fanatic  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus  (f  403)  also  seema 
to  have  been  an  opponent  of  images.  For  when  he  saw  the 
picture  of  Christ  or  a  saint  *  on  the  altar-curtain  in  Anablatha, 
a  village  of  Palestine,  he  tore  away  the  curtain,  because  it  was 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures  to  hang  up  the  picture  of  a  man  in 
the  church,  and  he  advised  the  officers  to  use  the  cloth  for 
winding  the  corpse  of  some  poor  person.*  This  arbitrary  con- 
duct, however,  excited  great  indignation,  and  Epiphanius 
found  himself  obliged  to  restore  the  injury  to  the  village 
church  by  another  curtain. 

2.  The  prevalent  spirit  of  the  age  already  very  decidedly 

*  Vita  Const  iU.  c.  49. 

'  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  vil  cap.  18.  Aooordiiig  to  Philostorglas  (viL  8),  it  was  for  a 
long  time  unknown  whom  the  statues  at  Paneas  represented,  until  a  medicinal  plant 
was  diBCOTcred  at  their  feet,  and  then  they  were  transferred  to  the  sacriatj.  The 
emperor  Julian  deetrojed  them,  and  substituted  his  own  statue,  which  was  riyen  by 
lightning  (Sozom.  t.  21).  Probably  that  statue  of  Christ  was  a  monument  of  Ha- 
drian or  some  other  emperor,  to  whom  the  Pheidcians  did  obeisance  in  the  form  of 
a  kneeling  woman.  Similar  representations  are  to  be  seen  upon  corns,  particularly 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

'  **  Imaginem  quasi  Chiisti  rel  sancti  cujusdam." 

*  Epiph.  £p.  ad  Joann.  Hierosolym.,  which  Jerome  has  preserved  in  a  Latin 
translation.  The  Iconodastie  council  at  Constantinople  In  764  dted  seTeral  works 
oi  Epiphanius  against  images,  the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  is  tospidoiu. 
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favored  this  material  representation  as  a  powerinl  help  to  Tir- 
nie  and  devotion,  eBpecially  for  the  nneducated  claeees,  whence 
the  nse  of  images,  in  fact,  mainly  proceeded. 

Plastic  representation,  it  is  true,  was  never  popular  in  the 
East  The  Greek  chnrch  tolerates  no  statues,  and  forbids  even 
crucifixes.  In  the  West,  too,  in  this  period,  sculpture  occurs 
almost  exclusively  in  bas  relief  and  high  relief,  particularly  on 
sarcophagi,  and  in  carvings  of  ivory  and  gold  in  church  decora- 
tions. Sculpture,  from  its  more  finite  nature,  lies  farther  from 
Christianity  than  the  other  arts. 

Painting,  on  the  contrary,  was  almost  universally  drawn 
into  the  service  of  religion ;  and  that,  not  primarily  from  the 
artistic  impulse  which  developed  itself  afterwards,  but  from 
the  practical  necessity  of  having  objects  of  devout  reverence  in 
concrete  form  before  the  eye,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sacred 
books,  which  were  accessible  to  the  educated  alone.  Akin  to 
this  is  the  universal  pleasure  of  children  in  pictures. 

The  church-teachers  approved  and  defended  this  demand, 
though  they  themselves  did  not  so  directly  need  such  helps. 
In  fact,  later  tradition  traced  it  back  to  apostolic  times,  and 
saw  in  the  Evangelist  Luke  the  first  sacred  painter.  Whereof 
only  so  much  is  true:  that  he  has  sketched  in  his  Oospel 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  vivid  and  faithful  pictures  of 
the  Lord,  His  mother,  and  His  disciples,  which  are  surely  of 
infinitely  greater  value  than  all  pictures  in  color  and  statues 
in  marble.' 

Basil  the  Great  (f  379)  says :  "  I  confess  the  appearance  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  fiesh,  and  the  holy  Mary  as  the  mother 
of  God,  who  bore  Him  according  to  the  flesh.  And  I  receive 
also  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  and  martyrs.  Their  like- 
nesses I  revere  and  kiss  with  homage,  for  they  are  handed 
down  from  the  holy  apostles,  and  are  not  forbidden,  but  on  the 
contrary  painted  in  all  our  churches."*    His  brother,  Gregory 

>  Jerome,  in  hia  biographical  sketch  of  Luke,  De  Tiria  illostr.  c.  7,  is  silent 
eonoeming  this  trsdition  (which  did  not  arise  till  the  seyenth  century  or  later),  and 
speaks  of  Luke  merdy  as  medieua^  according  to  CoL  !▼.  4. 

*  Epist  206.  Cknnp.  his  Oratlo  h&  Barlaam,  0pp.  L  616,  and  shnOar  expressions 
'm  Gregory  Naz.,  Orat  19  (aL  18). 
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of  NyBsa,  also,  in  his  memorial  discoiiTse  on  the  martyr  Theo* 
dore,  speaks  in  praise  of  sacred  painting,  which  "  is  wont  to 
speak  silently  from  the  walls,  and  thus  to  do  much  good/' 
The  bishop  Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  caused  biblical  pictures  to 
be  exhibited  annually  at  the  festival  seasons  in  the  church  of 
St.  Felix,  thought  that  by  them  the  scenes  of  the  Bible  were 
made-  clear  to  the  uneducated  rustic,  as  they  could  not  other- 
wise be;  impressed  themselves  on  his  memory,  awakened  in 
him  holy  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  restrained  him  from  all 
kinds  of  vice.*  The  bishop  Leontius  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  wrote  an  apology  for 
Christianity  against  the  Jews,  aud  in  it  noticed  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  asserts  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  directed  not  uncondi- 
tionally against  the  use  of  religious  images,  but  only  against 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  them ;  since  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple  themselves  contained  cherubim  and  other  figures ;  and 
he  advocates  images,  especially  for  their  beneficent  influences. 
"  In  almost  all  the  world,"  says  he,  "  profligate  men,  murder- 
ers, robbers,  debauchees,  idolaters,  are  daily  moved  to  contri- 
tion by  a  look  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  led  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  practise  every  virtue.""  And  Leontius  already 
appeals  to  the  miraculous  fact,  that  blood  flowed  from  many 
of  the  images.* 

Owing  to  the  difficulty,  already  noticed,  of  worthily  repre- 
senting Christ  Himself,  the  flrst  subjects  were  such  scenes 
from  the  Old  Testament  as  formed  a  typical  prophecy  of  the 
history  of  the  Kedeemer.  Thus  the  flrst  step  from  the  field  of 
nature,  whence  the  earliest  symbols  of  Christ — ^the  lamb,  the 
fish,  the  shepherd — ^were  drawn,  was  into  the  field  of  pre-Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  thence  it  was  another  step  into  the  prov- 
ince of  gospel  history  itself.  The  favorite  pictures  of  this  kind 
were,  the  oflFering-up  of  Isaac — the  pre-figuration  of  the  great 

'  PaoliniiB,  Cannen  ix.  et  x.  de  S.  Fdids  natill 

'  See  the  fragments  of  this  apology  in  the  4th  act  of  the  second  oonndl  of  Kicssa, 
and  Neander,  iiL  560  (2d  Germ,  ed.),  who  adds  the  unpr^udiced  remark :  **  We  can? 
not  doubt  that  what  Leontius  here  says,  though  rbetoiioallj  exaggerated,  is  neyer> 
tbeless  drawn  from  life,  and  is  founded  on  impressions  actoally  prc^uced  by  the 
xmtemplation  of  images  in  certain  states  of  feeling." 
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sacrifice  on  the  cross;  the  miracle  of  Moaea  drawing  forth 
water  from  the  rock  with  his  rod — which  was  interpreted 
either,  according  to  1  Cor.  z.  4,  of  Christ  Himself,  or,  more 
eepedallj  and  irequentlj,  of  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin ;  the  suffering  Job— a  type  of  Christ  in 
His  deepest  humiliation ;  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den — ^the  symbol 
of  the  Redeemer  subduing  the  devil  and  -death  in  the  under- 
world ;  the  miraculous  deliyeranoe  of  the  prophet  Jonah  from 
the  whale's  belly — ^foreshadowing  the  resurrection ; '  and  the 
translation  of  Elijah — ^foreshadowing  the  ascension  of  Christ. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  just  when  the  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ  reached  its  formal  settlement,  the 
first  representations  of  Christ  Himself  appeared,  even  said  by 
tradition  to  be  faithful  portraits  of  the  original.*  From  that 
time  the  difficulty  of  representing  the  God-Man  was  removed 
by  an  actual  representation,  and  the  recognition  of  the  images 
of  Christ,  especially  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child,  became 
even  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  as  against  the  Nestorian  heresy  of  an 
abstract  separation  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  In  the  sixth 
century,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  pic- 
tures of  Christ  were  hung  not  only  in  churches,  but  in  almost 
every  private  house.* 

Among  these  representations  of  Christ  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct types  received  in  the  church : 

(1)  The  Salvatob  picture,  with  the  expression  of  calm 
serenity  and  dignity,  and  of  heavenly  gentleness,  without  the 
faintest  mark  of  grief.  According  to  the  legend,  this  was  a 
portrait,  miraculously  imprinted  on  a  cloth,  which  Christ  Him- 
self presented  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  at  his  request.*    The 

>  Comp.  Matt  ziL  89,  40. 

*  The  image-hating  Nestoriana  ascribed  the  origin  of  iconolatry  to  their  hated 
opponent,  Cjril  of  Alexandria,  and  put  it  into  connection  with  the  Monophjaite 
heresy  (Aaaem.,  BibL  orient  iiL  2,  p.  401). 

'  De  gloria  martymm,  lib.  i.  c.  22. 

«  First  mentioned  by  the  Armenian  historian  Moses  of  Chorene  hi  the  fifth  oen- 
tory,  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  spnrioos  correspondence,  mentioned  by  Easeblns 
;fl.  E.  i.  18),  between  Christ  and  Abgaroa  Uchomo  of  Edessa.  The  Abgaras  lik» 
nees  is  said  to  have  come,  in  the  tenth  centory,  into  the  church  of  St  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  thence  to  Rome,  where  it  is  still  shown  in  the  ehnrch  of  St  Syl^ 
▼ester.    Bat  Genoa  also  pretends  to  possess  the  origfauL    The  two  do  not  loolr 
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original  is  of  course  lost,  or  rather  never  existed,  and  is  sim 
ply  a  mythical  name  for  the  Byzantine  type  of  the  likeness  of 
Christ  which  appeared  after  the  fifth  century,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  all  the  various  representations  of  Christ  until  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo.  These  pictures  present  the  countenance 
of  the  Lord  in  the  bloom  of  youthful  vigor  and  beauty,  with  a 
free,  high  forehead,  clear,  beaming  eyes,  long,  straight  nose 
hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  a  somewhat  reddish  beard. 

(2)  The  EooB  Homo  pictnre  of  the  suffering  Saviour  with 
the  crown  of  thorns.  This  is  traced  back  by  tradition  to  £:. 
Veronica,  who  accompanied  the  Saviour  on  the  way  to  Golgo- 
tha, and  gave  Him  her  veil  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  His  face ; 
whereupon  the  Lord  miraculously  imprinted  on  the  cloth  the 
image  of  His  thorn-crowned  head.' 

The  Abgarus  likeness  and  the  Yeronica  both  lay  claim  to  a 
miraculous  origin,  and  profess  to  be  eucove^  af)(€ip<nroiriTcu^  pic- 
tures not  made  with  human  hands.  Besides  these,  however, 
tradition  tells  of  pictures  of  Christ  taken  in  a  natnral  way  by 
Luke  and  by  Nicodemus.  The  Salvator  pictnre  in  the  Lateran 
chapel  Sancta  Sanctorum  in  Rome,  which  is  attributed  to 
Luke,  belongs  to  the  Edessene  or  Byzantine  type. 

With  so  different  pretended  portraits  of  the  Lord  we  can- 
not wonder  at  the  variations  of  the  pictures  of  Christ,  which 
the  Iconoclasts  used  as  an  argument  against  images.  In  truth, 
every  nation  formed  a  likeness  of  its  own,  according  to  its 
existing  ideals  of  art  and  virtue. 

Great  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  representations  of 
Christ  by  the  apocryphal  description  of  his  person  in  the  Latin 
epistle  of  Publius  Lentulus  (a  supposed  friend  of  Pilate)  to  the 
Roman  senate,  delineating  Christ  as  a  man  of  slender  fortn, 

mneh  alike,  and  are  oT  course  only  copies.  Mr.  GIQcIcselig  (Christus-ArchsBologi^ 
Prag,  1868)  has  recentlj  made  an  attempt  to  restore  from  many  copies  an  Edessenum 
redimum. 

'  This  Yeronica  likeness  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  about  a.  d.  700,  where 
it  is  preserved  among  the  relics  in  St  Peter^s,  but  is  shown  only  to  noble  persoiv 
ages.  According  to  the  common  view,  advocated  especially  by  Mabillon  and  Pape> 
broch,  the  name  Yeronica  arose  from  the  simple  error  of  contracting  the  two  words 
wra  icon  (tUfiy\  the  true  image.  W.  Orimm  considers  the  whole  Yeronica  storr  a 
Latin  version  of  the  Greek  Abgarus  l^end. 
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noble  countenance,  dark  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  fair  fore- 
head, clear  eyes,  faultless  mouth  and  nose,  and  reddish  beard. 
Aniolder,  and  in  some  points  different,  description  is  that  of 
John  of  Damascus,  or  some  other  writer  of  the  eighth  century, 
who  says :  ^^  Christ  was  of  stately  form,  with  beautiful  eyes, 
large  nose,  curling  hair,  somewhat  bent,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  black  beard,  and  sallow  complexion,  like  his  mother.'" 

No  figure  of  Christ,  in  color,  or  bronze,  or  marble,  can 
reach  the  ideal  of  perfect  beauty  which  came  forth  into  actual 
reality  in  the  Son  of  Ood  and  Son  of  man.  The  highest  crea- 
tions of  art  are  here  but  feeble  reflections  of  the  original  in 
heaven,  yet  prove  the  mighty  influence  which  the  living  Christ 
continually  exerts  even  upon  the  imagination  and  sentiment 
of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors,  and  wliich  He  will  exert 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 


§  111.    Images  of  Madonna  a/nd  Saints. 

Besides  the  images  of  Christ,  representations  were  also 
made  of  prominent  characters  in  sacred  history,  especially  of 
the  blessed  Yirgin  with  the  Child,  of  the  wise  men  of  the  east, 
as  three  kings  worshipping  before  the  manger,*  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  the  twelve  Apostles,  particularly  Peter  and  Paul,* 
of  many  martyrs  and  saints  of  the  times  of  persecution,  and 
honored  bishops  and  monks  of  a  later  day.* 

'  The  letter  of  Lentulus  has  been  ri^tly  known  hi  its  present  fonn  only  rfnoe 
the  eleyenth  century.  Comp.  Gabler:  De  aiibtrrl^  Epistoln  Pablii  LentuU  ad 
SeoAtam  B.  de  J.  C.  scripta.    Jens,  1819,  and  1822  (2  dissertations). 

'  Epist.  ad  Theoph.  imper.  de  renerandis  hnag.  (of  somewhat  doubtful  origin), 
fai  Job.  Damasa  Opera,  torn.  L  p.  681,  ed.  Le  Quien.  A  third  description  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  Christ,  but  containing  nothing  new,  occurs  in  the  fourteenth 
eentmy,  in  NIcephorus  Callisti,  Hist.  EccL  lib.  i  cap.  40. 

'  Into  the  representation  of  the  child  Jesus  in  the  manger  the  ox  and  ass  were 
ahnost  always  brought,  with  reference  to  Is.  L  8 :  "  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and 
Uie  ass  his  master's  crib :  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.*' 

*  Usually  Christ  in  the  middle,  and  the  leading  apostles  on  either  side.  Augus- 
tine, De  consensu  Evangelist  L  16 :  "  Christus  simul  cum  Petro  et  Paulo  in  pictia 
parietibus." 

*  SspedaHy  the  pillar«unt,  Symeon.  The  Antiochians  had  the  picture  of  theii 
deeeaaed  bishop  Meletius  o\  their  seal  rings,  bowls,  cups,  and  on  the  walls  of  theii 
apartmenti.    Comp.  Chrysostom,  HomiL  in  Miletium. 
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According  to  a  tradition  of  the  eighth  century  or  later,  the 
Evangelist  Luke  painted  not  onlj  Christ,  but  Mary  also,  and 
the  two  leading  apostles.  Still  later  legends  ascribe  to  him 
even  seven  Madonnas,  several  of  which,  it  is  pretended,  still 
exist ;  one,  for  example,  in  the  Borghese  chapel  in  the  church 
of  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome.  The  Madonnas  early  betray  the 
eflFort  to  represent  the  Virgin  as  the  ideal  of  female  beauty, 
purity,  and  loveliness,  and  as  resembling  her  divine  Son.' 
Peter  is  usually  represented  with  a  round  head,  crisped  hair 
and  beard ;  Paul,  with  a  long  face,  bald  crown,  and  pointed 
beard ;  both,  frequently,  carrying  rolls  in  their  hands,  or  the 
first  the  cross  and  the  keys  (of  the  kingdom  of  heaven),  the 
second,  the  sword  (of  the  word  and  the  Spirit). 

Such  representations  of  Ohrist,  of  the  saints,  and  of  biblical 
events,  are  found  in  the  catacombs  and  other  places  of  burial, 
on  sarcophagi  and  tombstones,  in  private  houses,  on  cups  and 
seal  rings,  and  (in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  council  of 
Elvira  in  305) '  on  the  walls  of  churches,  especially  behind  the 
altar. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Bible  also,  liturgical  books,  private 
houses,  and  even  the  vestments  of  officials  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  oniamented  with  biblical  pic- 
tures. Bishop  Asterius  of  Amasea  in  Pontus,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  protested  against  the  wearing  of 
these  "God-pleasing  garments,""  and  advised  that  it  were 
better  with  the  proceeds  of  them  to  honor  the  living  images 
of  God,  and  support  the  poor;  instead  of  wearing  the  palsied 
on  the  clothes,  to  visit  the  sick ;  and  instead,  of  carrying  with 
one  the  image  of  the  sinful  woman  kneeling  and  embracing 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  rather  to  lament  one's  own  sins  with  tears 
of  contrition. 

The  custom  of  prostration*  before  the  picture,  in  token  of 

'  The  eiiVett  pictures  of  the  Madonna  with  the  chfld  are  found  In  the  Boooao 
mtaeombs,  and  are  traoed  in  part  by  the  Gayaliere  de  Rossi  (Imagini  Soelte,  1868) 
to  the  third  and  second  oenturies. 

'  Cone.  Eliberin.  or  Uliberitin.  can.  86:  ''Plaeoit  piotaras  In  eodesia  ease  noB 
debere,  ne  quod  colitor  ant  adoratnr,  in  parietibus  depingatur.**  This  prohibition 
seems  to  hare  been  confined,  however,  to  pictores  of  Christ  Himself;  else  we  must 
suppose  that  martyn  and  saints  are  accounted  objects  oteuUu$  and  odoraiio^ 
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reverenoe  for  the  aaint  represented  bj  it,  first  appears  in  tlie 
Greek  chnrch  in  tlie  sixth  century.  And  then,  that  the  nnin 
telligent  people  should  in  many  cases  confound  the  image  ^ith 
the  object  represented,  attribute  to  the  outward,  materiallhing 
a  magical  power  of  miracles,  and  connect  with  the  image  sun- 
dry superstitious  notions — ^must  be  expected.  Even  Augustine 
laments  that  amon£c  the  rude  Christian  masses  there  are  many 
image-wonOuppen^' but  coonta  such  in  the  great  number  of 
those  nominal  Christians,  to  whom  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  is 
unknown. 

As  works  of  art,  tliese  primitive  Christian  paintings  and 
sculptures  are,  in  general,  of  very  little  value ;  of  much  less 
value  than  the  diurch  edifices.  They  are  rather  earnest  and 
elevated,  than  beautiful  and  harmonious.  For  they  proceeded 
originally  not  from  taste,  but  from  practical  want,  and,  at  least 
in  the  Greek  empire,  were  produced  chiefly  by  monks.  It 
perfccjtly  befitted  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  begin  with  ear» 
neatness  and  sublimity,  rather  than,  as  heathenism,  with  sen- 
suous beauty.  Hence  also  its  repugnance  to  the  nude,  and  its 
modest  draping  of  voluptuous  tbi'ins;  only  hands,  feet,  and 
face  were  allowed  to  appear. 

The  Christian  taste,  it  is  well  known,  afterwaitls  changed, 
and,  on  the  principle  tliat  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  it 
represented  even  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  the  holy  Child  at  His 
mother's  breast  or  in  His  mother's  arms,  without  covering. 

Furthermore,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  ancient  classi- 
cal painting  and  sculpture  had  grievously  degenerated;  and 
even  in  their  best  days  they  reached  no  adequate  expression 
of  the  Christian  principle. 

In  this  view,  the  loss  of  so  many  of  those  old  works  of  art, 
which,  as  the  sheer  apparatus  of  idolatry,  were  unsparingly 
destroyed  by  the  iconoclastic  storms  of  the  succeeding  period, 
is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  It  was  in  the  later  middle  ages, 
when  church  architecture  had  already  reached  its  height,  that 
Ghristian  art  succeeded  in  unfolding  an  unprecedented  bloom 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  in  far  surpassing,  on  the  field 


'  De  morfbos  eoele0i»  eaittL  L  76:  *'Novi  mnltos  ease  pictnnniiii  adnktoret.*' 
fbe  ig««MMaMMi  obliged  the  entire  catholic  cfauch  with  image-worship. 
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of  painting  at  least,  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
Sculpture,  which  can  present  man  only  in  his  finite  limitation, 
without  the  flush  of  life  or  the  beaming  eye,  like  a  shadowy 
fomTfrom  the  reahn  of  the  dead,  probably  attained  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  the  sommit  of  perfection,  above  which  even 
Oanova  and  Thorwaldsen  do  not  rise.  But  painting,  which 
can  represent  man  in  his  organic  connection  with  the  world 
about  him,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  his  unlimited  depth  of 
soul  and  spirit,  as  expressed  in  the  countenance  and  the  eye, 
has  waited  for  the  influence  of  the  Christian  principle  to  fulfil 
its  perfect  mission,  and  in  the  Ghrists  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci, 
Fra  Beato  Angelico,  Correggio,  and  Albrecht  Dtirer,  and  the 
Madonnas  of  Raphael,  has  ftimished  the  noblest  works  which 
thus  far  adorn  the  history  of  the  art 

§112.     Consecrated  OifU. 

It  remains  to  mention  in  this  connection  yet  another  form 
of  decoration  for  churches,  which  had  already  been  customary 
among  heathen  and  Jews:  consecrated  gifts.  Thus  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi,  for  example,  had  become  exceedingly  rich 
through  such  presents  of  weapons,  silver  and  golden  vessels, 
statues,  &c.  In  almost  every  temple  of  Neptune  hung  votive 
tablets,  consecrated  to  the  god  in  thankfulness  for  deliverance 
firom  shipwreck  by  him.*  A  similar  custom  seems  to  have 
existed  among  the  Jews ;  for  1  Sam.  xxi.  implies  that  David 
had  deposited  the  sword  of  the  Philistine  Goliath  in  the  sanor 
tuary.  In  the  court  of  the  priests  a  multitude  of  swords, 
lances,  costly  vessels,  and  other  valuable  things,  were  to  be 
seen. 

Constantino  embellished  the  altar  space  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  with  rich  gifts  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
Sozomen  tells  us  •  that  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  time 
of  famine,  sold  the  treasures  and  sacred  gifts  of  the  church, 
and  that  afterwards  some  one  recognized  in  the  dress  of  an 
actress  the  vestment  he  once  presented  to  the  church. 

>  Gomp.  Horace,  An  poet  y.  20. 
•  H.  E.  If.  2». 
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A  peculiar  variety  of  each  gifts,  namely,  meinorialfl  of 
miraculooB  cures,'  appeared  in  the  fifth  century ;  at  least  they 
arc  first  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  who  said  of  them  in  his 
eighth  discourse  on  the  martyrs :  ^'  That  those  who  ask  with 
the  confidence  of  faith,  receive  what  they  ask,  is  plainly  proved 
by  their  sacred  gifts  in  testimony  of  their  healing.  Some  offer 
feet,  others  hands,  of  gold  or  silver,  and  these  gifts  show  their 
deliverance  from  those  evils,  as  tokens  of  which  they  have  been 
offered  by  the  restored."  With  the  worahip  of  saints  this  cu^ 
tom  gained  strongly,  and  became  in  the  middle  age  quite  uni- 
versal. Whoever  recovered  from  a  sickness,  considered  Iiim 
self  bound  first  to  testify  by  a  gift  his  gratitude  to  the  saint 
whose  aid  he  had  invoked  in  his  distress.  Parents,  whose 
children  fortunately  survived  the  teething-fever,  offered  to  St. 
ApoUonia  (all  whose  teeth,  according  to  the  legend,  had  been 
broken  out  with  pincers  by  a  hangman's  servant)  gifts  of  jaw- 
bones in  wax.  In  like  manner  St.  Julian,  for  happily  acxM>m- 
plished  journeys,  and  St.  Hubert,  for  safe  return  from  the 
perils  of  the  chase,  were  very  richly  endowed;  but  the  Virgin 
Mary  more  than  alL  Almost  every  church  or  chapel  which 
has  a  miracle-working  image  of  the  mother  of  Ood,  possesses 
even  now  a  multitude  of  golden  and  silver  acknowledgments 
of  fortunate  returns  and  recoveries. 


§  113.     Ohwch  Poetry  and  Mwio. 

J.  Bambaob:  Anthologie  ohHsd.  GesSnge  aus  alien  Jahrh.  der  ohristl. 
Kirche.  Altona,  1817- 88.  H.  A.  Danixl:  TheBaurus  hymnologions. 
HaL  1841-56,  5  vols.  EofiLBSTAND  du  M&ril:  Poesies  popolairas 
Ifttines  aot^rienres  an  douzidme  si^e.  Paria,  1848.  0.  Fortlaqb: 
Geaaage  der  ohrisU.  Vorzeit  Berlin,  1844.  G.  A.  EdNiosFBLD  a. 
A.  W.  y.  ScHLBeEL :  Altchristliche  Hymnen  n.  Gesfinge  lateinisch  n. 
dentflch.  Bonn,  1847.  Second  oolleotion  bj  EGniosfbld,  Bonn,  1865. 
£.  K  Koch  :  Gksohichtd  des  Kirchenlieds  n.  Eirchengesangs  der  ohristL, 
inabesondere  der  dentsohen  evangeL  Kirohe.  2d  ed.  Stuttgart,  1852 
1  4  vols.  (i.  10-^0).  F.  J.  Mohb:  Latein.  Hymnen  des  Mittelalten 
x'from  MSS.),  Freiburg,  185d-'55.  (VoL  !.,  hymns  of  God  and  angels; 
li.,  h.  of  Mary ;  ill,  h.  of  saints.)    BIsslsb  :  Answahl  alt-ohristL  liedet 
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Yom  2-16ten  Jahrh.  Berlin,  1858.  R.  Oh.  Tbxnou:  Saored  Latin 
Poetry,  olueflj  lyrioal,  selected  and  arranged  for  use;  with  Notes  and 
Introdaction  (1849),  2d  ed.  improTed,  Lond.  and  Oambr.  1864.  The 
valuable  hymnological  works  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Nbalb  (of  Sackyille  College, 
Oxford):  The  Ecclesiastical  Latin  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  (in 
Henry  ThompstmU  History  of  Boman  Literature,  Lond.  and  Glasgow, 
1852,  p.  218  ff.);  Medisdval  Hymns  and  Sequences,  Lond.  1851; 
Seqnentiffi  ez  lOsaalibus,  1852;  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Ohnroh,  1862, 
seyeral  articles  in  the  Eoeleswlogist ;  and  a  Latin  dissertation,  De 
Beqnentiis,  in  the  Essays  on  Liturgioloffy^  etc,  p.  859  sqq.  (Comp. 
also  J.  Ohandlsb:  The  Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Ohnroh,  now  first 
collected,  translated,  and  arranged,  Lond.  1837.) 

Poetrj,  and  its  twin  sister  mnsic,  are  the  most  sublime  and 
spiritual  arts,  and  are  much  more  akin  to  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  minister  far  more  copiously  to  the  purposes  of  de- 
votion and  edification  than  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture. They  employ  word  and  tone,  and  can  speak  thereby 
more  directly  to  the  spirit  than  the  plastic  arts  by  stone  and 
color,  and  give  more  adequate  expression  to  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
as  is  well  known,  they  were  essential  parts  of  divine  worship  * 
and  so  they  have  been  in  all  ages  and  almost  all  branches  of 
the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  various  species  of  religious  poetry,  the  hymn  is  the 
earliest  and  most  important.  It  has  a  rich  history,  in  which 
the  deepest  experiences  of  Christian  life  are  stored.  But  it 
attains  full  bloom  in  the  Evangelical  church  of  the  German 
and  English  tongue,  where  it,  like  the  Bible,  becomes  for  the 
first  time  truly  the  possession  of  the  people,  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  priest  or  choir. 

The  hymn,  in  the  narrower  sense,  belongs  to  lyrical  poetry, 
or  the  poetry  of  feeling,  in  distinction  from  the  epic  and  dramat- 
ic. It  differs  also  from  the  other  forms  of  the  lyric  (ode, 
elegy,  sonnet,  cantata,  &c.)  in  its  devotional  nature,  its  popu- 
lar form,  and  its  adaptation  to  singing.  The  hymn  is  a  popu- 
lar spiritual  song,  presenting  a  healthful  Christian  sentiment 
in  a  noble,  simple,  and  universally  intelligible  form,  and 
adapted  to  be  read  and  sung  with  edification  by  the  whole 
eongregation  of  the  faithful.    It  must  therefore  contain  nothing 
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incoDsidient  with  Scripture,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
with  general  Christian  experience,  or  with  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. Every  believing  Christian  can*  join  in  the  Gloria  in 
EsDcelsis  or  the  Te  Deum.  The  classic  hymns,  which  are,  in- 
deed, comparatively  few,  stand  above  confessional  differences, 
and  resolve  the  discords  of  human  opinions  in  heavenly  har- 
mony. They  resemble  in  this  the  Psalms,  from  which  all 
branches  of  the  militant  church  draw  daily  nourishment  and 
comfort.  They  exhibit  the  bloom  of  the  Christian  life  in  the 
Sabbath  dress  of  beauty  and  holy  rapture.  They  resound  in 
all  pious  hearts,  and  have,  like  the  daily  rising  sun  and  the 
yearly  returning  spring,  an  indestructible  freshness  and  power. 
In  truth,  their  benign  virtue  increases  with  increasing  age, 
like  that  of  healing  herbs,  which  is  the  richer  the  longer  th^ 
are  bruised.  They  are  true  benefactors  of  the  struggling 
church,  ministering  angels  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who 
shall  bo  heirs  of  salvation.  Next  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  a 
good  hymn-book  is  the  richest  fountain  of  edification. 

The  book  of  Psalms  is  the  oldest  Christian  hymn-book, 
inherited  by  the  church  from  the  ancient  covenant.  The 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth  was  the  beginning  ot 
Christian  poetry,  and  was  greeted  by  the  immortal  songs  of 
Mary,  of  [Elizabethj-of  Simeon,  and  of  the  heavenly  host. 
Religion  and  poetry  are  married,  therefore,  in  the  gospel.  In 
the  Epistles  traces  also  appear  of  primitive  Christian  songs,  in 
rhythmical  quotations  which  are  not  demonstrably  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament.*  We  know  from  the  letter  of  the  elder 
Pliny  to  Trajan,  that  the  Christians,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  praised  Christ  as  their  Ood  in  songs;  and 
from  a  later  source,  that  there  was  a  multitude  of  such  songs.* 

'  S,  ff,,  Eph.  T.  14,  where  either  the  Holj  Spirit  moying  fai  the  apoetolio  poeey, 
or  (u  I  Tentare  to  Boggest)  the  prerioofll j  mentioned  lA^ht  penonifled,  is  intn^ 
doeed  {Bih  A^ti)  speeking  in  three  strophes : 

Kal  hfdara  ix  rmw  wwaprnw  • 
Kid  ^vi^^trci  aot  6  Xpt«rr6u 
Oomp.  B«r.  ir.  8;  1  Tim.  iiL  16;  2  Tim.  iL  11;  and  my  Histoiy  of  the  ApostoHt 
Church,  g  141. 

*  Comp.  Eoseb.  H.  B.  t.  88. 

87 
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Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  no  complete  religions^  song 
remaining  from  the  period  of  persecntion,  except  the  song  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria*  to  the  divine  Logos — which,  however, 
cannot  be  called  a  hymn,  and  was  probably  never  intended  for 
public  use — the  Morning  Song '  and  the  Evening  Song*  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  especially  the  former,  the  so-called 
Gloria  in  EscceUis^  which,  as  an  expansion  of  the  doxology  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  still  rings  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Te  Dewntj  in  its  original 
Eastern  form,  or  the  KiiS^*  iKdarrfv  fifUpav^  which  is  older  than 
Ambrose.  The  Ter  Sandnis^  and  several  ancient  liturgical 
prayers,  also  may  be  regarded  as  poems.  For  the  hymn  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  else  than  a  prayer  in  the  festive  garb  of  poetical 
inspiration,  and  the  best  liturgical  prayers  are  poetical  crea- 
tions.   Measure  and  rhyme  are  by  no  means  essential 

Upon  these  fruitful  biblical  and  primitive  Christian  models 
arose  the  hymnology  of  the  ancient  catholic  church,  which 
forms  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  hynmology,  and  upon 
which  the  medieval,  and  then  the  evangelical  Protestant 
stage,  with  their  several  epochs,  follow 

§  114.     The  Poetry  of  the  Oriental  Church. 

Oomp.  the  third  volame  of  DAimEL^s  Thesanrns  hymnolo^ons  (the  Greek 
Beotion  prepared  by  jS.  YormbafWfiC) ;  the  works  of  J.  M.  Nealb,  quoted 
sab  §118;  an  article  on  Ortek  Bymnology  in  the  Christian  Rernmn^ 
hrancer^  for  April,  1859,  London;  also  the  litargioal  works  quoted 
98. 


We  should  expect  that  the  Greek  church,  which  was  in 
advance  in  all  branches  of  Christian  doctrine  and  culture,  and 
received  from  ancient  Greece  so  rich  a  heritage  of  poetry, 
would  give  the  key  also  in  churc^  song.  This  is  true  to  a 
very  United  extent.  The  Gloria  in  exceUis  and  the  Te  Deum 
are  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  jewels  of  sacred  poetry 

which  have  come  down  from  the  early  church,  and  they  are 

% 

'  'Tfufos  ittbiv6sy  beginning :  A6^a  ip  ^iffroit  Oc^,  in  Const  Apoat  tU.  4Y  (aI 
iS),  and  in  Daniel's  TheBaur.  hymnoL  iiL  p.  4. 

*  "TtAPos  i9wtpw6t^  which  begins :  ♦»!  ihaphp  aytat  96^vh  see  Daniel,  ffi.  5. 
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both,  the  first  wholly,  the  second  in  part  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  going  back  perhaps  to  the  third  or  second  century/  Bat, 
excepting  these  hymns  in  rhythmic  prose,  the  Greek  church 
of  the  first  six  centuries  produced  nothing  in  this  field  which 
has  had  permanent  value  or  general  use.'  It  long  adhere<^ 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  who,  as  Ghrysostom 
says,  was  first,  middle,  and  last  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  it  had,  in  opposition  to  heretical  predilections,  even 
a  decided  aversion  to  the  public  use  of  uninspired  songs.  Like 
the  Gnostics  before  them,  the  Arians  and  the  Apollinarians 
employed  religious  poetry  and  piusic  as  a  popular  means  of 
conmiending  and  propagating  their  errors,  and  thereby, 
although  the  abuse  never  forbids  the  right  use,  brought  di»- 
credit  upon  these  arts.  The  council  of  Laodicea,  about  a.  d. 
360,  prohibited  even  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  all  uninspired  or 
"private  hynms,"*  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  con- 
firmed this  decree. 

Yet  there  were  exceptions.  Chrysostom  thought  that  the 
perverting  influence  of  the  Arian  hymnology  in  Constantino- 
ple could  be  most  efioctually  counteracted  by  the  positive  anti- 
dote of  solemn  antiphonies  and  doxologies  in  processions. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  composed  orthodox  hymns  in  the  amdent 
measure ;  but  from  their  speculative  theological  character  and 
their  want  of  popular  spirit,  these  hymns  never  passed  into 
the  use  of  the  church.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  produo- 

^  That  the  so-called  Hymnus  aDgeliciu,  based  on  Lake  U.  14,  is  of  Greek  ori^n, 
and  was  used  as  a  morning  hjmn,  is  abundantly  proven  by  Daniel,  Thesaurns 
hymnoL  torn.  £L  p.  267  sqq.  It  is  found  in  slightly  varying  forms  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitations,  1.  til  47  (a1.  48),  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Bible,  and 
other  places.  Of  the  so  called  Ambrosian  hymn  or  Te  Beam,  parts  at  least  are 
Greek,  eomp.  Daniel,  Lap.  276  sqq. 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  the  anonymous  author  of  the  article  in  the  *'  Ghristiaa 
Remembrancer**  for  April,  1869,  p.  282,  who  places  Gosmas  of  tfaioma  as  high  as 
Adam  jf  8.  Victor,  John  of  Damascus  ss  high  as  Notker,  Andrew  of  Crete  as  high  as 
S.  Bernard,  snd  thinks  Theophanes  and  Theodore  of  the  Studium  in  no  wise  inferior 
to  the  best  of  Sequence  writers  of  the  eltrenth  and  twelfth  centuries. 

*  Gan.  09 :  Oh  M  liiwriKoht  i^aXfiobt  Kiytadai  iw  rg  dKKKrurl^  By  tlus  must 
doubtless  be  understood  not  only  heretical,  but,  as  the  connection  shows,  all  extra- 
biblical  hymns  composed  by  men,  in  distinction  from  the  Kwovucii  fiifiKla  r^t  iceui^i 
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tions  of  SophronioB  of  Jerusalem,  who  glorified  tlie  high  festi 
vols  in  Anacreontic  stanzas;  of  Synesius  of  Ptolemais  (about 
A.  D.  410),  who  composed  philosophical  hymns;  of  Nonnus  oi 
Panopolis  in  Egypt,  who  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  ot 
John  in  hexameters;  of  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  II. ;  and  of  Paul  Silentiarius,  a  statesman  under 
Justinian  L,  from  whom  we  have  several  epigrams  and  an 
interesting  poetical  description  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
written  for  its  consecration.  Anatolius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople (t  458),  is  properly  the  only  poet  of  this  period  who 
realized  to  any  extent  the  idea  of  the  church  hymn,  and  whose 
songs  were  adapted  to  popular  use.' 

The  Syrian  church  was  the  first  of  all  the  Oriental  churches 
to  produce  and  admit  into  public  worship  a  popular  orthodox 
poetry,  in  opposition  to  the  heretical  poetry  of  the  Gnostic 
Bardesanes  (about  a.  d.  170)  and  his  son  Harmonius.  Ephraim 
Syrus  (t  378)  led  the  way  with  a  large  number  of  successful 
hymns  in  the  Syrian  language,  and  foxmd  in  Isaac,  presbyter 
of  Antioch,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  especially 
in  Jacob,  bishop  of  Samg  in  Mesopotamia  (f  521),  worthy  suc- 
cessors.' 

After  the  fifth  century  the  Greek  church  lost  its  prejudices 
against  poetry,  and  produced  a  great  but  slightly  known  abun- 
dance of  sacred  songs  for  public  worship. 

In  the  history  of  the  Greek  church  poetry,  as  well  as  the 
Latin,  we  may  distinguish  three  epochs :  (1)  that  of  formation, 
while  it  was  slowly  throwing  off  classical  metres,  and  inventing 
its  peculiar  style,  down  to  about  650 ;  (2)  that  of  perfection, 
down  to  820 ;  (8)  that  of  decline  and  decay,  to  1400  or  to 
the  fall  of  Oonstantinople.     The  first  period,  beaatiful  aa 

• 

'  Neale,  in  bis  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Ohorcli,  p.  S  sqq.,  gires  seTend  of  them  in 
free  metrical  reprodactioD.    See  below. 

*  On  the  Syrian  bymnology  there  are  seyeral  special  treatises,  by  AuoiTsn :  De 
hymnis  Syronim  sacris,  1814;  Hahn:  Bardesanes  Onosticos,  Syrorom  primus 
hymnologuB,  1819;  Zinosrli:  Die  helL  Muse  der  Syrer,  1833  (with  German  trans- 
lations from  Ephnum).  Comp.  also  Jos.  Sim.  Asseicani  :  Bibl.  orient  L  80  sqq.  (with 
Latin  versions),  and  Daniel^s  Thes.  hymnol.  tom.  iii.  1856,  pp.  139-268.  The 
Syrian  hymns  for  Daniel^s  Thesanros  were  prepared  by  L.  Splixth,  who  gires  them 
with  the  German  rersion  of  Zingerle.  An  English  verraon  by  H.  Burgiss  :  Select 
metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  S.,  Lond.  1868,  2  toIs. 
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are  some  of  the  oies  of  Gregory  of  NazianzcD  and  Sophronios 
of  Jernsalem,  has  impressed  scarcely  any  traces  on  the  Greek 
otiice  books.  The  flonrishiug  period  of  Greek  poetry  coin- 
cides with  the  period  of  the  image  controversies,  and  the  most 
eminent  poets  were  at  the  same  time  advocates  of  images ; 
pre-eminent  among  them  being  John  of  Damascus,  who  has 
the  doable  honor  of  being  the  greatest  theologian  aud  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  flower  of  Greek  poetry  belongs,  therefore,  in  a  later 
division  of  our  history.  Yet,  since  we  find  at  least  the  lise  of 
it  in  the  fifth  century,  we  shall  give  here  a  brief  description 
of  its  peculiar  character. 

The  earliest  poets  of  the  Greek  church,  especially  Gregory 
Naziauzen,  in  the  fourth,  and  Sophromus  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
seventh  century,  employed  the  classical  metres,  which  are 
^itirely  unsuitable  to  Christian  ideas  and  church  song,  and 
therefore  gradually  fell  out  of  use.'  Ehyme  found  no  entrance 
into  the  Greek  church.  In  its  stead  the  metrical  or  harmonic 
prose  was  adopted  from  the  Hebrew  poetry  and  the  earliest 
Christian  hymns  of  Mary,  Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  the  angelic 
host.  Anatolius  of  Constantinople  (t^^S)  was  the  first  to 
renounce  the  tyranny  of  the  classic  metre  and  strike  out  a  new 
path.  The  essential  points  in  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Greek 
versification  are  the  following :  *^ 

The  first  stanza,  which  forms  the  model  of  the  succeeding 
ones,  is  called  in  technical  language  HirmoSy  because  it  draws 
the  others  after  it.  The  succeeding  stanzas  are  called  Tropor 
ria  (stanzas),  and  are  divided,  for  chanting,  by  commas,  with- 
out regard  to  the  sense.  A  number  of  troparia,  from  three  to 
twenty  or  more,  forms  an  Ode^  and  this  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  SequencCy  which  was  introduced  about  the  same  time  by 
the  monk  Notker  in  St.  Gall.    Each  ode  is  founded  on  a 


*  See  some  odes  of  Gregory,  Euthymius  and  Sophronios  in  Daniel's  Thes.  torn, 
iii.  p.  5  sqq.  He  gives  also  Uie  hymn  of  Clement  of  Alex,  (tfivos  rov  awrfipoi 
XpurTou)j  the  ff/irof  ietdipSt  and  9fiyos  <<rv(^(r^f,  of  the  third  century. 

'  ?ee  the  details  in  Neale*8  works,  whom  we  mahily  follow  as  regards  the  East 
em  hymnology,  and  in  the  article  aboTe  alluded  to  in  the  "Christian  Bemem 
*'  (probably  also  by  Neale). 
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• 

liirmos  and  ends  with  a  troparion  in  praise  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
The  odes  are  commonly  arranged  (probably  after  the  example 
of  such  Psalms  as  the  25th,  112th,  and  119th)  in  acrostic, 
sometimes  in  alphabetic,  order.  Nine  odes  form  a  Ckmon^ 
The  older  odes  on  the  great  events  of  the  incarnation,  the 
resurrection,  and  the  ascension,  are  sometimes  sublime;  but 
the  later  long  canons,  in  glorification  of  unknown  martyrs  are 
extremely  prosaic  and  tedious  and  full  of  elements  foreign  to 
the  gospel.  Even  the  best  hymnological  productions  of  the 
East  lack  the  healthful  simplicity,  naturalness,  fervor,  and 
depth  of  the  Latin  and  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  hymn. 

The  principal  church  poets  of  the  East  are  Anatolius 
(t  468),  Andrew  of  Crete  (660-732),  Germanus  I.  (634-734), 
John  of  Damascus  (f  about  780),  Gobmas  of  Jerusalem,  called 
the  Melodist  (780),  Theophanes  (769-818),  Theodore  of  the 
Studium  (826),  Methodius  I.  (846),  Joseph  of  the  Studium 
(830),  Metrophaneb  of  Smyrna  (f  900),  Leo  VI.  (886-917), 
and  EuTHYMius  (f  920). 

The  Greek  church  poetry  is  contained  in  the  liturgical 
books,  especially  in  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  Mensea,  which 
correspond  to  the  Latin  Breviaiy,  and  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  poetic  or  half-poetic  odes  in  rhythmic  prose."    These 

'  Hence  this  last  troparion  is  called  Tkwtokiwa^  trom  b^ordicoi^  the  constant 
predicate  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    The  8taur(y4heoiokion  celebrates  Mary  at  the  cross. 

*  Kca^t&y,  Neale  says  (Hymns  of  the  East  Ch.  Introd.  p.  xxiz.):  *'A  canon 
consists  of  Nine  Odes — each  Ode  containing  any  number  of  troparia  from  three  to 
beyond  twenty.  The  reason  for  the  nunber  nine  is  this :  that  there  are  nine  Scrip- 
tural canticles  employed  at  Lauds  (cis  rhy  "Opdpop^  on  the  model  of  which  those  in 
every  Canon  are  formed.  The  first :  that  of  Moses  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea 
— the  second,  that  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  (ch.  xxxiiL) — the  third,  that  of  Han- 
nah—the fourth,  that  of  Habakkuk— the  fifth,  that  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xxtL  9-20>— the 
sixth,  that  of  Jonah — the  seTenth,  that  of  the  Three  Children  (verses  8-84,  our 
'*  Song "  in  the  Bible  Version) — ^the  eighth,  JSenedicits — the  ninth.  Magnificat  and 

'  Neale,  Lap.  xxjmii,  says  of  the  Oriental  Breviary:  "This  is  the  staple  of 
those  throe  thousand  pages — under  whatever  name  the  stanzas  may  be  presented— 
forming  Canons  and  Odes;  as  Troparia,  Idiomela,  Stichera,  Stichoi,  Contakia, 
Cathismata,  Theotokia,  Triodia,  Stauro-theotokia,  Catavasiai— or  whatever  else. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  Eastern  Service-book  is  poetry."  Besides  these  we  find  poetica* 
pieces  also  in  the  other  liturgical  books :  the  Faradelice  or  the  Oieat  Octoechiu,  ic 
eight  parts  (for  eight  weeks  and  Sundays),  the  small  Odoeehut^  the  IHodion  (foi 
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treasures,  on  which  nine  centuries  have  wrought,  have  hither 
to  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Oriental  church, 
and  in  fact  yield  but  few  grains  of  gold  for  general  use.  Neale 
has  latterly  made  a  happy  eiibrt  to  reproduce  and  make  acces 
sible  in  modem  English  metres,  with  very  considerable  abridg- 
ments, the  most  valuable  hymns  of  the  Greek  church." 

We  give  a  few  specimens  of  Neale's  translations  of  hymns 
of  St  Anatolius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  attended 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  (461).  The  first  is  a  Christmas  hymn, 
commencing  in  Greek : 

Meya  teal  irapdSo^ov  ^avfia. 

^A  gTMt  and  mighty  wond«r. 
Hie  festel  mftkei  seooie; 
The  Viigin  bears  the  Infimt 
With  Viif^n-honor  pore. 

The  Word  ie  made  incaraalei 

And  yet  remams  on  high: 
And  cherubun  aing  anthema 

To  shepherds  from  the  sky. 

And  we  with  them  triumphant 

Bepeat  the  hymn  again: 
*To  God  on  high  be  glory, 
And  peace  on  earth  to  men  I ' 

While  thus  they  sing  your  Monarch, 

Those  bright  angelic  bands, 
B^oioe,  ye  Tales  and  mountains  I 

Ye  oceans,  clap  your  hands  I 

the  lient  sessonX  and  the  Fmteeotiarum  (for  the  Easter  season).  Neale  (p.  iB.) 
reckons  thai  all  these  Tolumes  together  would  form  at  least  6,000  dosely-printed, 
double  column  quarto  pages,  of  which  4,000  pages  would  be  poetry.  He  adds  an 
expression  of  surprise  at  the  **manreUous  ignorance  in  which  English  ecclesiastical 
scholars  are  content  to  remain  of  this  huge  treasure  of  divinity — ^the  gradual  com- 
pletion of  nine  centuries  at  least."  Respecting  the  value  of  these  poetical  and 
theological  treasures,  however,  few  will  sgiee  with  this  learned  and  enthusiastio 
Anglican  venerator  of  the  Oriental  church. 

'  Neale,  in  his  preface,  says  of  his  trandations :  ''These  are  Hterally,  I  beUere^ 
the  only  English  versions  of  any  part  of  the  treasures  of  Oriental  Hymnology. 
There  is  scarcely  a  first  or  second-rate  hymn  of  the  Roman  Breviary  which  has  not 
been  translated :  of  many  we  have  six  or  dght  versions.  The  eighteen  quartc 
vohmies  of  Greek  church-poetry  can  only  at  present  be  known  to  the  English  readei 
by  my  litOe  book.** 
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Ginoe  all  He  oomei  to  laiiBom, 

By  aU  be  He  adored, 
The  Infant  bom  in  Bethlehem^ 

The  Saviour  and  the  Loan  I 

Kow  idol  forms  shall  perish, 

All  error  shall  decay, 
And  Ghbist  shall  wield  EQs  soeptre^ 

Our  LoBD  and  God  for  aye." 

Another  specimen  of  a  Christmas  hymn  bj  the  same,  com* 
mencing  iv  BtjSXeifi :  ^ 

"  In  Bethlehem  is  He  bom  t 
Kaker  of  all  things,  eyerlasting  God  1 

He  opens  Eden's  gate, 
Monarch  of  ages  I    Thence  the  fiery  sword 

Gives  glorious  passage;  thence. 
The  severing  mid-wall  overthrown,  the  powen 

Of  earth  and  Heaven  are  one ; 
Angels  and  men  renew  thdr  ancient  league^ 

The  pure  rejoin  the  pure, 
In  happy  union  I    Now  the  Vir^-womb 

Like  some  cherubic  throne 
Oontameth  Him,  the  Uncontamable: 

Bears  Him,  whom  while  they  bear 
The  seraphs  tremble  I  bears  Him,  as  He  oomes 

To  shower  upon  the  world 
The  fiUness  of  His  everlasting  love  t " 

One  more  on  Christ  cabning  the  storm,  ^o<l>€pa9  rpitcvfiloij 
as  reproduced  bj  Keale : 


'*  fierce  was  the  wild  billow 

Dark  was  the  night ;  I 

Oars  labor'd  heavily ; 

Foam  g^immer'd  white; 
Kariners  trembled ; 

Peril  was  nigh ; 
Then  said  the  God  of  God 

—* Peace!    ItisL' 

Bidge  of  the  mountain-wavei 
Lower  thy  orestl 

'  From  the  "Christian  Remembrancer,"  L  c  p.  802.    Oomp.  Neale,  Hymaa  ol 
the  Eastern  Church,  p.  18. 


i 
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WftflofSurodydoii, 

Be  thou  At  rest  I 
Peri]  can  none  be-^ 

Sorrow  must  flj — 
Where  nith  the  Li^t  of  li^^ 

— *Pe&oet    ItisL' 

JtMDj  DeliTerer! 

Ckxne  Thou  to  me : 
Soothe  Thou  my  Tojaging 

Oyer  life's  sea  I 
Thou,  when  the  stonn  of  death 

Boars,  sweeping  by, 
Whisper,  0  Truth  of  Truth  I 

— 'Peacel    ItisL'" 


§  115.     Ths  Latin  Hymn. 

More  important  than  the  Oreek  hjmnology  is  the  Latin 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Smaller  in  compasSi 
it  surpasses  it  in  artless  simplicity  and  truth,  and  in  richness, 
Tigor,  and  fuhiess  of  thought,  and  is  much  more  alnn  to  the 
Protestant  spirit.  With  objective  churchly  character  it  com- 
bines deeper  feeling  and  more  subjective  appropriation  and 
experience  of  salvation,  and  hence  more  warmtli  and  fervor 
than  the  Greek.  It  forms  in  these  respects  the  transition  to 
the  Evangelical  hynm,  which  gives  the  most  beautiful  and 
profound  expression  to  the  personal  enjoyment  of  the  Saviour 
and  his  redeeming  grace.  The  best  Latin  hymns  have  come 
through  the  Boman  Breviary  into  general  use,  and  through 
translations  and  reproductions  have  become  naturalized  in 
Protestant  churches.  They  treat  for  the  most  part  of  the  great 
facts  of  salvation  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
But  many  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  praises  of  Mary  and  the 
martyrs,  and  vitiated  with  superstitions. 

In  the  Latin  church,  as  in  the  Oreek,  heretics  gave  a  whole- 
some impulse  to  poetical  activity.  The  two  patriarchs  of  Latin 
church  poetry,  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  were  the  champions  of 
orthodoxy  against  Arianism  in  the  West. 

The  genius  of  Christianity  exerted  an  influence,  partly 
liberating,  partly  transforming,  upon  the  Latin  languag'e  and 
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verBification.  Poetry  in  its  youthful  vigor  is  like  an  impetuoud 
mountain  torrent,  which  knows  no  bounds  and  breaks  through 
all  obstacles;  but  in  its  riper  form  it  restrains  itself  and  be- 
comes truly  free  in  self-limitation ;  it  assumes  a  symmetrical, 
well-regulated  motion  and  combines  it  with  periodical  rest. 
This  is  rhythm,  which  came  to  its  perfection  in  the  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  laws  of  metre  were  an  undue 
restraint  to  the  new  Christian  spirit  which  required  a  new 
form.  The  Latin  poetry  of  the  church  has  a  language  of  its 
7  own,  a  grammar  of  its  own,  a  prosody  of  its  own,  and  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  and  in  jlreshness,  vigor,  and  melody  even  surpasses 
the  Latin  poetry  of  the  classics.  It  had  to  cast  away  all  the 
helps  of  the  mythological  fables,  but  drew  a  purer  and  richer 
iuspiration  from  the  sacred  history  and  poetry  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  heroic  age  of  Christianity.  But  it  had  first  to  pass 
through  a  state  of  barbarism  like  the  Bomanic  languages  of 
the  South  of  Europe  in  their  transition  from  the  old  Latin. 
We  observe  the  Latin  language  under  the  influence  of  the 
youthful  and  hopeful  religion  of  Christ,  as  at  the  breath  of  a 
second  spring,  putting  forth  fresh  blossoms  and  flowers  and 
clothing  itself  with  a  new  garment  of  beauty,  old  words 
assuming  new  and  deeper  meanings,  obsolete  words  reviving, 
new  words  forming.  In  all  this  there  is  much  to  offend  a 
fastidious  classical  taste,  yet  the  losses  are  richly  compensated 
by  the  gains.  Christianity  at  its  triumph  in  the  Boman  em- 
pire found  the  classical  Latin  rapidly  approaching  its  decay  and 
dissolution ;  in  the  course  of  time  it  brought  out  of  its  ashes  a 
new  creation. 

The  classical  system  of  prosody  was  gradually  loosened, 
and  accent  substituted  for  quantity.  Bhyme,  unknown  to  the 
ancients  as  a  system  or  rule,  was  introduced  in  the  middle  or 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  giving  the  song  a  lyrical  character, 
and  thus  a  closer  affinity  with  music.  For  the  hymns  were  to 
be  sung  in  the  churches.  This  accented  and  rhymed  poetry 
was  at  first,  indeed,  very  imperfect,  yet  much,  better  adapt^ 
to  the  freedom,  depth,  and  warmth  of  the  Christian  spirit,  than 
the  stereotjrped,  stiff,  and  cold  measure  of  the  lieathen  classics.' 

'  ArohbSsllop  Trench  (Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  2d  ed.  Ihtrod.  p.  9):  '^A  Btmggle 
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Quantity  is  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  artificial  device; 
accent,  or  the  emphasizing  of  one  syllable  in  a  polysyllabic 
word,  is  natural  and  popular,  and  conmiends  itself  to  the  ear. 
Ambrose  and  his  followers,  with  happy  instinct,  chose  for  their 
hymns  the  Iambic  dimeter,  which  is  the  least  metrical  and  the 
most  rhythmical  of  all  the  ancient  metres.  The  tendency  to 
euphonious  rhyme  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  accented 
rhythm,  and  this  tendency  appears  occasionally  in  its  crude 
b^nnings  in  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  but  more  fully  in  Dama- 
sus,  the  proper  father  of  this  improvement. 

Rhyme  is  not  the  invention  of  either  a  bai  baric  or  an  over- 
civOizod  age,  but  appears  more  or  less  in  almost  all  nations, 
languages,  and  grades  of  culture.  Like  rhythm  it  springs 
from  the  natural  esthetic  sen^e  of  proportion,  euphony,  limita- 
tion, and  periodic  return.'  It  is  found  here  and  there,  even  in 
the  oldest  popular  poetry  of  republican  Rome,  that  of  Ennius, 
for  example.'  It  occurs  not  rarely  in  the  prose  even  of  Cicero, 
and  especially  of  St.  Augustine,  who  delights  in  ingenioas 
alliterations  and  verbal  antitheses,  VkojHiiet  and  latet^  spes  and 

commeiioed  frmn  the  flnt  between  the  form  and  the  spirit,  between  the  old  heathen 
foim  and  the  new  ChrisUaa  spirit— the  latter  seekittg  to  release  itself  from  the 
shaoklee  and  restrainta  which  the  former  imposed  upon  it ;  and  which  were  to  it, 
not  a  hdp  and  a  support,  as  the  form  should  be,  but  a  hindrance  and  a  weakness- 
Hot  liberty,  bat  now  rather  a  most  galling  bondage.  The  new  wine  went  on  fer 
menting  in  the  old  bottles,  till  it  borst  them  asunder,  though  not  itself  to  be  spilt 
and  lost  m  the  prooess,  but  to  be  gathered  into  nobler  chaiioes,  reesels  more  fitted 
to  contain  it — new,  eren  as  that  which  was  poured  into  them  was  new.**  This  prt^ 
eess  of  liberation  Trench  illustrates  in  Prudentiua,  who  still  adheres  in  general  to 
the  laws  of  prosody,  but  indulges  the  largest  license. 

*  Comp.  the  excellent  remarks  of'  Treneh,  L  e.  p.  26  sqq.,  on  the  import  of 
rhyma  Milton,  as  is  well  known,  blinded  by  his  predilection  for  the  ancient  daa- 
sios,  calls  rhyme  (m  the  preface  to  ^*  Paradise  Lost*')  **  the  inrention  of  a  barbarous 
age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre ;  a  thing  of  itself  to  all  Judicious 
ears  triTial  and  of  no  true  musical  delight"  Trench  answers  this  biassed  judgment 
by  pointing  to  Milton's  own  rhymed  odes  and  sonnets,  ^  the  noblest  lyrics  which 
En^ish  literature  possesses." 

*  **  It  is  a  curious  thing,"  says  J.  M.  Neale  (The  Ecclea.  Lat  Poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  p.  214),  **that,  in  r^ectiog  the  foreign  laws  in  which  Latin  had  so 
kmg  gloried,  the  Christian  poets  were  in  fact  merely  reriring,  in  an  inspired  form, 
the  eariy  melodies  of  republican  Borne ; — ^the  rkjfikmieal  ballads  which  were  the 
deO^t  of  the  men  that  warred  with  the  Bamnites,  and  the  Volsdansi  and  Hanni* 
haL" 
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rea^  fides  and  mdeSy  bene  and  jplene,  oritur  and  mcribwr 
Damasus  of  Home  introduced  it  into  sacred  poetry.*  But  it 
was  in  the  sacred  Latin  poetry  of  the  middle  age  that  rhyme 
first  assumed  a  regular  form,  and  in  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  Hit 
debert,  St.  Bernard,  Bernard  of  Clugny,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bona* 
Ventura,  Thomas  a  Celano,  and  Jacobus  de  Benedictis  (author 
of  the  Stdbat  mater)^  it  reached  its  perfection  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centmies ;  above  all,  in  that  incomparable  giant 
hymn  on  the  judgment,  the  tremendous  power  of  which  resideSi 
first  indeed  in  its  earnest  matter,  but  next  in  its  inimitable 
mastery  of  the  musical  treatment  of  vowels.  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  Dies  irm  of  the  Franciscan  monk  Thomas  a  Celano 
(about  1250),  which  excites  new  wonder  on  every  reading,  and 
to  which  no  translation  in  any  modern  language  can  do  full 
justice.  In  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  too,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
occur  unsurpassable  rhymes ;  e.  g.,  tlie  picture  of  the  Evange- 
list John  (in  the  poem:  J)e  8.  Joanne  evangeliBta\  which 
Olshausen  has  chosen  for  the  motto  of  his  commentary  on  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  which  Trench  declares  the  most  beautiful 
stanza  in  the  Latin  church  poetry : 

**  Volat  ayis  sine  meta 
Quo  nee  yates  nee  prophets 

Erolavit  aldus : 
Tarn  implenda,*  quam  impleta,* 
Nanqnam  vidit  tot  secreta 

Paras  homo  parios." 

The  metre  of  the  Latin  hymns  is  various,  and  often  hard 
to  be  defined.  Gavanti*  supposes  six  principal  kinds  of 
verse: 

1.  lambici  dimetri  (as:  "  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt"). 

2.  lambici  trimetri  (temarii  vel  senarii,  as :  "  Antra  deserti 
teneris  sub  a^nis  "). 

'  In  hia  Hynmus  de  S.  Agatha,  se^  Daoielf  Thea.  hymnoL  torn,  i  p.  9,  and  Foii 
lage»  Oee&nge  chriatL  Vorzeity«p.  865. 
'  The  Apocal}rp6e. 

*  The  Gospel  history. 

*  Thesaar.  rit  saor.,  cited  in  the  aboTe-named  hymnological  work  of  Eonigifuld 
■nd  A.  W.  Schl^el,  p.  xxi.,  first  collection. 
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8.  Trochaici  dimetri  ("Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi  corporis 
mysterium,"  a  encharistic  hymn  of  Thomas  Aquinas). 

4.  Sapphic!,  cum  Adonico  in  fine  (as :  "  Ut  queant  laxis 
re6oq,are  fibris  '^. 

6.  Trochaici  (as :  "  Ave  maris  stella  '^. 

6.  Asclepiadici,  cum  Glyconico  in  fine  (as :  "  Sacris  solem- 
niis  jnncta  sint  gaudia  "). 

In  the  period  before  us  the  Iambic  dimeter  prevails;  in 
Hilary  and  Ambrose  without  exception. 


§  116.    Ths  Latin  Poets  and  Hymms. 

The  poets  of  this  period,  Pmdentius  excepted,  are  all 
clergymen,  and  the  best  are  eminent  theologians  whose  lives 
and  labors  have  their  more  appropriate  place  in  other  parts  of 
this  work. 

HiLAST,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (hence  Pictaviensis,  f  368),  the 
Athanasius  of  the  West  in  the  Arian  controversies,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Jerome,*  the  first  hymn  writer  of  the 
Latin  church.  During  his  exile  in  Phrygia  and  in  Constanti- 
nople, he  became  acquainted  with  the  Arian  hynms  and  was 
incited  by  them  to  compose,  after  his  return,  orthodox  hymns 
for  the  use  of  the  Western  church.  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Latin  hymnology.  He  composed  the  beautiful  morn- 
ing hymn:  "Lucis  largitor  splendide;"  the  Pentecostal 
hymn :  ^'  Seata  nobis  gaudia ; "  and,  perhaps,  the  Latin  repro- 
duction of  the  famous  Gloria  m  exceUis.  The  authorship  of 
many  of  the  hynms  ascribed  to  him  is  doubtful,  especially 
those  in  which  the  regular  rhyme  already  appears,  as  in  the 
Epiphany  hymn : 

"  JesQfl  reftilidt  omninm 
Pius  redemptor  gentium.** 

We  give  as  a  specimen  a  part  of  the  first  three  stanzas  of  his 

*  OstiL  fir.  flliistr.  a  100.    Comp.  also  Ludore  of  Seyflle,  Be  offio.  eodes.  L  L 
tad  Orerthfir,  in  tbe  preboe  to  his  edition  of  the  worka  of  B!hu7. 
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morning  hymn,  which  has  been  often  translated  into  German 
and  Engli^ : ' 

«<  Lads  krgitor  Bplendide,  **  0  glorious  Father  of  the  light, 
Cuius  serene  lumine  From  whose  effUlgence,  calm  and  bright 

Post  lapsa  noctis  tempora  Soon  as  the  hours  of  night  are  fled, 

Dies  refufius  panditur :  The  brilliance  of  the  dawn  is  shed : 

** Tq  Terus  mundi  Lucifer,  ** Thou  art  the  darlc  world^s  truer  ray: 
Kon  is,  qui  panri  sideris,  No  radiance  of  that  lesser  day, 

YenturaB  lucis  nuntius  That  heralds,  in  the  mora  begun, 

Augusto  Mget  lumine :  The  advent  of  our  darker  sun : 

**  Bed  toto  sole  clarior,  **  But,  brighter  than  its  noontide  gleams 
Lux  ipse  totus  et  dies,  Thyself  full  daylight's  ftiUest  beam, 

Literna  noetri  pectoris  The  inmost  mansions  of  our  breast 

niuminans  pnecordia."  Thou  by  Thy  grace  illuminest" 

AifBROSE,  the  illnstrious  bishop  of  Milan,  thongh  somewhat 
younger  (f  397),  is  still  considered,  on  account  of  the  nnmber 
and  value  of  his  hymns,  the  proper  father  of  Latin  church 
song,  and  became  the  model  for  all  successors.  Such  was  his 
fame  as  a  bymnographer  that  the  words  Ambroaianua  and 
hymnua  were  at  one  time  nearly  synonymous.  His  genuine 
hymns  are  distinguished  for  strong  faith,  elevated  but  rude 
simplicity,  noble  dignity,  deep  unction,  and  a  genuine  churchly 
and  liturgical  spirit.  The  rhythm  is  still  irregular,  and  of 
rhyme  only  imperfect  beginnings  appear ;  and  in  this  respect 
they  certainly  fall  far  below  the  softer  and  richer  melodies  of 
the  middle  age,  which  are  more  engaging  to  ear  and  heart. 
They  are  an  altar  of  unpolished  and  unhewn  stone.  They  set 
forth  the  great  objects  of  faith  with  apparent  coldness  that 
stands  -aloof  from  them  in  distant  adoration ;  but  tlie  passion 
is  there,  though  latent,  and  the  fire  of  an  austere  enthusiasm 
bums  beneath  the  surface.  Many  of  them  have,  in  addition 
to  their  poetical  value,  a  historical  and  theological  value  as 
testimonies  of  orthodoxy  against  Arianism.' 

'  The  Latin  has  8  stanzas.    See  Daniel,  Thesaur.  hymnol.  torn.  I  p.  1. 

'  Trench  sees  in  the  Ambroman  hymns,  not  without  reason  (1.  c.  p.  86),  '*a  rook- 
fike  firmness,  the  old  Roman  stoicism  transmuted  and  glorified  into  that  noblei 
Christian  courage,  which  encountered  and  at  length  overcame  the  world.**  Fortlagc 
judged  the  same  way  before  in  a  brilliant  description  of  Latin  hymns,  I  a  p.  4  Cr 
oomp.  Daniel,  God.  lit  UL  p.  282  sq. 
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Of  the  thirty  to  a  hundred  schcalled  Ambrosian  bjixms,' 
however,  only  twelve,  in  the  view  of  the  Benedictine  editon 
of  his  works,  are  genuine ;  the  rest  being  more  or  less  success- 
fol  imitations  by  unknown  authors.  Neale  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  the  genuine  Ambrosian  hymns  to  ten,  and  excludes  all 
which  rhyme  regularly,  and  those  which  are  not  metricaL 
Among  the  genuine  are  the  morning  hymn :  "  Sterne  rerum 
conditor ; "  •  the  evening  hymn :  "  Deus  creator  omnium ; "  * 
and  the  Advent  or  Christmas  hymn :  ^'  Yeni,  Bedemptor  gen- 
tfum."  This  last  is  justly  considered  his  best.  It  has  been 
frequently  reproduced  in  modem  languages/  and  we  add  this 
specimen  of  its  matter  and  form  with  an  English  version : 

"  Yeni,  Redem|itor  goDtiam,  **  Come,  Thoa  Redeemer  of  fhe  etrth, 

Ostendepartom  Viigiiiis;  Gome,  teetifjTbj  Virgin  Biiih: 


omne  BaBoalmn :  AU  lands  admire — all  times  applaud : 

Tails  partus  deoei  Demn.  Saoh  is  the  birth  that  fits  a  God. 

*Kon  ex  Tirill  semlne,  '*  Begotten  of  no  bmnan  wHl, 
Bed  mystioo  spiiamine,  Bat  of  the  8pirit|  mystic  still, 

Yerbom  Dei  faetom  est  caro,  The  Word  of  God,  in  flesh  arrajed, 
Froctnsqne  Tentris  flomh.  The  promised  fruit  to  men  displayed. 

*' AItos  tomescH  Ylrgfaiis,  **  The  Virgin  womb  that  burden  gidned 

daustram  podoris  peimanet,  With  Vir]^  honor  all  mistained : 

VeziOa  virtatam  micant,  The  banners  there  of  Tirtaes  glow : 

Versator  in  tempio  Dens.  God  in  His  Temple  dwells  below. 

>  Danid,  &.  pp.  12-116. 

*  The  genmnenesB  of  this  hymn  is  pat  beyond  qaestion  by  two  qaotations  of  the 
oontemporaiy  and  friend  of  Ambrose^  Aagostine,  Confess,  ix.  12,  and  Retract  L  IS, 
md  by  the  affinity  of  it  with  a  pasMige  in  the  HexaBmeron  of  Ambrose,  xxir.  88, 
where  the  same  thoughts  are  expressed  in  prose.  Kot  so  certain  is  the  genuineness 
of  the  other  Ambrosian  morning  hymns :  "  iBtema  coeli  gloria,*'  and  *'  Splendor 
patems  giorisB." 

*  The  other  eTenfa^;  hymn:  **0  lax  beata  Trinitas,^  asciibed  to  him  (in  the 
Roman  Breviary  and  in  Daniel's  Thesaar.  L  86),  is  scarcely  from  Ambrose:  it  has 
already  the  rhyme  m  the  form  as  we  find  it  m  the  hymns  of  Fortunatos. 

*  Espedally  hi  the  beaatiful  German  by  John  Frank :  **  Komm,  Heidenhethmd, 
Lasegeld,"  which  is  a  free  recomposition  rather  than  a  translation.  For  anothei 
EBffith  renkm  (abridged),  see  **The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song,**  p.  9li 

**  Redeemer  of  the  nations,  come ; 
Pore  olftpring  of  the  Virgin's  womb. 
Seed  of  tiie  woman,  promised  long, 
Let  ages  swell  TUne  advent  song." 
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"Procedit  e  thalamo  suo, 
Pudoris  aul&  regiA, 
GeminsB  Gigas  subBtantiaa, 
Alaoris  nt  currat  Tiam.* 

''Egressiui  ejuB  a  Patre, 
Regreasus  ejus  ad  Patrem, 
Excoraus  usque  ad  inferos, 
RecanoB  ad  sedem  Del 

''^qualis  SBtemo  Patri, 
Carnis  tropsBO*  ongere, 
Infirma  nostri  corporis 
Tirtute  finnans  perpeti. 

'*  PrKsepe  jam  fnlget  tuum, 
Lumenque  nox  spirat  novum, 
Quod  nulla  nox  interpolet, 
Fideque  jugi  luceaL" 


^  Proceeding  iv-om  His  chamber  ft«e^ 
The  royal  hall  of  chastity, 
Giant  of  twofold  substance,  straight 
His  destined  way  He  runs  elate. 

*'Prom  God  the  Father  He  proceeds, 
To  God  the  Father  back  He  speeds : 
Proceeds — as  far  as  very  bell : 
Speeds  back — to  light  inefikble. 

^'O  equal  to  the  Father,  Thoul 
Gird  on  Thy  fleshly  trophy  (mantle)  now 
The  weakness  of  our  mortal  state       * 
With  deathless  nught  inyigorate. 

**  Thy  cradle  here  shall  glitter  bright, 
And  darkness  breathe  a  newer  light, 
Where  endless  fidth  shall  shine  serene, 
And  twilight  nerer  intervene.*' 


Bj  far  the  most  celebrated  hymn  of  the  Milanese  bishop, 
which  alone  woald  have  made  his  name  immortal,  is  the 
Ambrosian  doxology,  Te  Deum  lavdcmiua.  This,  with  the 
Gloria  in,  exceUis^  is,  as  already  remarked,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  legacy  of  the  old  Catholic  churc^h  poetry ;  and  will 
be  prayed  and  sung  with  devotion  in  all  parts  of  Christendom 
to  the  end  of  time.  According  to  an  old  legend,  Ambrose 
composed  it  on  the  baptism  of  St.  Augustine,  and  conjointly 
with  him ;  thje  two,  without  preconcert,  as  if  from  divine  inspi- 
ration, alternately  singing  the  words  of  it  before  the  congrega- 
tion. But  his  biographer  Paulinus  says  nothing  of  this,  and, 
according  to  later  investigations,  this  sublime  Christian  psalm 
is,  like  the  Gloria  in  fixcdsis^  but  a  free  reproduction  and  expan- 
sion of  an  older  Greek  hymn  in  prose,  of  which  some  constitu- 
ents appear  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  elsewhere.* 

'  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  "giants'*  of  Gen.  tL  4,  who,  in  the  early  ehureh, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  double  substance,  being  the  ofikpring  of  the  "  sons 
of  God,"  or  angels,  and  the  "  daughters  of  men,"  and  who  furnished  a  foA^ed  re- 
semblance to  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  according  to  the  mysticiJ  interpretation  of 
Ps.  ziz.  6.    Comp.  Ambr.  De  incamat.  Domini,  c  6. 

*  On  the  difference  of  reading,  tropao,  trophmo^  and  titropheo  or  ttrophio  (stn>> 
phium  =  "  cincugulum  aureum  cum  gemmis  "),  see  Daniel,  touL  i  p.  14. 

'  For  instance,  the  be^nning  of  a  morning  hymn,  in  the  Codex  Alexandrin*is  of 
the  Bible,  has  Hen  literally  incorporated  into  the.Te  Deom: 
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Ambrose  introdaced  also  an  improved  mode  of  singing  in 
Milan,  making  wise  nse  of  the  Greek  symphonies  and  antipho- 
nies,  and  popular  melodies.  This  Cantua  AmhrorianuSy  or 
fignral  song,  soon  supplanted  the  former  mode  of  reciting  the 
Psalms  and  prayers  in  monotone  with  musical  accent  and 
little  modulation  ai  the  voice,  and  spread  into  most  of  the 
Western  churchea  as  a  congregational  song.  It  afterwards 
degenerated,  and  was  improved  and  simplified  by  Gregory  the 
Oreat,  and  gave  place  to  the  so-called  Cantfua  RomanuSy  or 
ehorcdia. 

AuouBTiNE,  the  greatest  theologian  among  the  church 
fiithers  (t  430),  whose  soul  was  filled  with  the  genuine  essence 
of  poetry,  is  said  to  have  composed  the  resurrection  hymn : 
"  Cum  rex  glorise  Christus ; "  the  hymn  on  the  glory  of  para- 
dise: ^^Ad  perennis  vitSB  fontem  mens  sitivit  arida;"  and 
others.  But  he  probably  only  furnished  in  the  lofty  poetical 
intuitions  and  thoughts  which  are  scattered  through  his  prose 
works,  especially  in  the  Confessions,  the  materia  carminU  for 
later  poets,  like  Peter  Damiani,  bishop  of  Ostia,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  who  put  into  flowing  verse  Augustine's  meditations 
on  the  blessedness  of  heaven.* 

Kay  iitdffTfpf  iifUpoM  fhXjoyhvm  «*#»  Per  ringulos  dies  benedidmns  te, 

Ka2  tu»4cM  rh  6pofid  trov  «2t  rkr  alwa  £t  laodamuB  nomen  tuofn  in  sieoalnm 

Ka2  fif  rhp  alApa  rov  al«rof.  Et  in  88»culam  BflBColl 

KBpra^lm^roPj  vv^t'i  Kol  rj^y  ^fifpcv  raWiiP  Dignare,  Domine,  die  isto 

'AroftaprfiTovs  ^vkax^ptu  rifiJau  Sine  peccato  nos  custodire. 

Comp.  on  this  whole  hymn  the  critical  inrestigation  of  Daniel,  L  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  289 

■qq. 

'  This  beaatifol  hymn,  **  De  gloria  et  gandiia  Paradisi,'*  is  found  in  the  appendix 
to  the  6th  Tolume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  Opera  Augustini,  in  Baniel'i 
TheMonis,  torn.  i.  p.  116,  and  in  Trenches  Collection,  p.  816  sqq.,  and  elsewhere. 
Like  ail  the  new  Jerusalem  hymns  it  derives  its  inspiration  from  St.  John^s  descrip- 
tion in  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  Apocalypee.  There  is  an  excellent  German 
translation  of  it  by  Konigsfeld  and  an  English  translation  by  Wackerfoarth,  given  in 
part  by  Neale  in  his  MedisBval  Hymns  and  Sequences,  p.  69.  The  whole  hymn  is 
very  fine,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  long  poem  of  Bernard  of  Cluny  (in  the  twelfth 
century),  on  the  contempt  of  the  worid,  which  breathes  the  same  sweet  home-sick- 
ness to  hearen,  and  which  Keale  (p.  68)  Justly  regards  as  the  most  lovely,  in  the 
Mme  way  that  the  Diet  ira  is  the  most  sublime,  and  the  Siabai  Mater  the  most 
pathetic,  of  medifsval  hymns.  The  original  has  not  less  than  8,000  lines ;  Neale 
gives  as.  admirable  translation  of  the  concluding  part,  commencing  **Hic  breve 

88 
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Damabus,  bishop  of  Borne  (t884),  a  friend  of  Jerome, 
likewise  composed  some  few  sacred  songs,  and  is  considered 
the  author  of  the  rhyme.* 

CcEuus  Sbdulius,  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  presbyter 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  composed  the  hymns: 
^Herodes,  hostis  impie,''  and  ^^A  solis  ortus  cardine,"  and 
some  lai^er  poems. 

Mabcus  Aubeliub  Clemens  Psudentius  (t405),  an  advo- 
cate and  imperial  governor  in  Spain  under  Theodosius,  devoted 
the  last  years  of  his  Ufe  to  religions  contemplation  and  the 
writing  of  sacred  poetry,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  more 
fiery  and  impassioned  Spanish  school.  Bently  calls  him  the 
Horace  and  Virgil  of  Christians,  Neale,  "  the  prince  of  primi-. 
tive  Christian  poets."  Prudentius  is  imdoubtedly  the  most 
gifted  and  fruitful  of  the  old  Catholic  poets.  He  was  master 
of  the  classic  measure,  but  admirably  understood  how  to  clothe 
the  new  ideas  and  feelings  of  Christianity  in  a  new  dress.  His 
poems  have  been  repeatedly  edited.'  Tliey  are  in  some  cases 
•long  didactic  or  epic  pix)ductions  in  hexameters,  of  much 
historical  value ; '  in  others,  collections  of  epic  poems,  as  the 

TiTitar,**  and  a  part  of  this  tranelation :  "  To  thee,  0  dear,  dear  Country  **  (p.  56),  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  hymn  books.  From  these  and  similar  medivral 
sources  (as  the  *'  Urbs  beata  Jerusalem,**  ftc)  is  derived  in  part  the  famous  En^^ish 
hymn :  "  0  mother  dear,  Jerusalem  I "  (in  81  stanzas),  which  is  often  ascribed  to 
David  Dickson,  a  Scotch  clergyman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  has  in 
turn  become  the  mother  of  many  English  hymns  on  the  new  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  on 
it  the  monographs  of  H.  Bonar,  Edmb.  1862,  and  of  W.  G.  Prime :  *'0  Mother  dear, 
Jerusalem,**  New  York,  1866.)— To  Augustine  is  also  ascribed  the  hymn:  "0  gens 
l)eata  coelitum,**  a  picture  of  the  blessedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and : 
'*  Quid,  tyranne  1  quid  miraris  ?  '*  an  antidote  for  the  tyranny  of  sin. 

'  Jerome  (De  viris  OL  c  108)  says  of  him:  "Elegans  in  versibus  oomponendia 
tngenium  habet,  multaque  et  brevla  metro  edidit"    Keale  omits  Damasus  altogether 
Daniel,  Thes.  i.  pp.  8  and  9,  gives  only  two  of  his  hymns,  a  Hymnus  de  S.  Andrea, 
and  a  Hymnus  de  S.  Agatha,  the  latter  with  regular  rhymes,  conmiendng: 
**  Martyris  ecoe  dies  Agathao  Ghristus  eam  sibi  qua  sodat 

Yirginis  emicat  eximias,  Et  diadema  duplex  decorat** 

'  S.  g.,  by  Th.  Obbarius,  Tub.  1846 ;  and  by  Alb.  Dreesel,  Lips.  1860. 

*  The  ApoUuoiUy  a  celebration  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  its  opponents  (in 
1,068  lines) ;  the  Scarmatiginia^  on  the  origin  of  sin  (hi  966  lines) ;  the  P^yeAomo* 
cAto,  on  the  warfare  of  good  and  evil  in  the  soul  (916  UneB)|  Oonin  Synmaehmt, 
on  idolatry,  &o. 
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CtUJiefnerinon^  and  PeriMephanon.^  Extracts  from  the  lattei 
have  passed  into  public  use.  The  best  known  hymns  of  Pm- 
dentius  are :  *'  Salvete,  fiores  martjrum,"  in  memory  of  the 
massacred  innocents  at  Bethlehem,"  and  his  grand  bnrial 
hymn :  ^^  Jam  mcesta  qniesce  querela,"  which  brings  before 
ns  the  ancient  worship  in  deserts  and  in  catacombs,  and  of 
which  Herder  says  that  no  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  his 
heart  moved  by  its  touching  tones/ 

We  must  mention  two  more  poets  who  form  the  transition 
fipom  the  ancient  Catholic  to  medieval  church  poetry. 

YsNAirnus  Fobtuvatus,  an  Italian  by  birth,  a  friend  of 
queen  Badegnnde  (who  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  and 
presided  over  a  cloister),  the  fashionable  poet  of  France,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (about  600),  bishop  of  Poitiers,  wrote 
eleven  books  of  poems  on  various  subjects,  an  epic  on  the  life 
of  8t.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  a  theological  work  in  vindication 
of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  divine  grace.  He  was  the  first 
to  use  the  rhyme  with  a  certain  degree  of  mastery  and  regu- 
larity, although  with  considerable  license  still,  so  that  many 
of  his  rhymes  are  mere  alliterations  of  consonants  or  repetitions 
of  vowels.*    He  first  mastered  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  a  meas- 

*  Vim^iAt^imv  =  Diornoram  (the  Chridian  Day^  as  we  might  call  it,  after  the 
aoalogj  of  Keble*8  ChruHan  Twr\  hymns  for  the  several  hours  of  the  day. 

'  Ocpi  ffr^^itmp^  oonoerning  the  crowns,  fourteen  hymns  09  as  many  martyrs 
who  have  inherited  the  crown  of  eternal  life.  Many  of  them  are  Intolerably  tedious 
and  in  bad  taste. 

'  De  6&  IiuuoemtibtUj  from  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Gathemerinon,  in  Pnidentil 
fWwnlnA^  ed.  Obbarius,  Tub.  1845,  p.  48,  m  Daniel,  tom.  L  p.  124,  and  in  Trench, 
p.  121. 

*  It  is  the  dose  of  the  tenth  Cathemerinon,  and  was  the  usual  burial  hymn  of 
die  ancient  church.  It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Weiss,  Knapp,  Puchta, 
Kdnigsfeld,  Biasler,  Schaff  (in  his  Deutsches  Gesangbuoh,  No.  468),  and  others. 
Tmeh,  p.  281,  calls  it  *'the  crowning  glory  of  the  poetry  of  Prudentius."  He 
nerer  attained  this  grandeur  on  any  other  occasion.  Neale,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Scdee.  Latm  Poetry,  L  c  p.  22,  gives  translations  of  several  parts  of  it,  in  Uie 
netie  of  the  original,  but  without  rhyme,  commencing  thus : 

**  Each  sorrowful  mourner  be  silent  t 
Fond  mothers,  give  over  your  weeping  1 
None  grieve  for  those  pledges  as  perished : 
This  dying  is  lifers  reparation." 
Another  transladon  by  E.  Caswall :  **  Cease,  ye  tearful  mourners.** 

*  Such  as  prodeunt— myBterium,  viscera— vestigia,  ful^da— purpura,  etc 
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are  which,  with  varions  modifications,  subsequently  becamti 
the  glory  of  the  medisBval  hymn.  Prudentius  had  already 
used  it  once  or  twice,  but  Fortunatus  first  grouped  it  into 
stanzas.  His  best  known  compositions  are  the  passion  hjmns : 
'*  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt,"  and  ^'Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi  proeliam 
(lauream)  certaminis,"  which,  though  not  without  some  altera- 
tions, have  passed  into  the  Roman  Breviary.*  The  "  VexiUa 
regis  "  is  sung  on  Good  Friday  during  the  procession  in  which 
the  consecrated  host  is  carried  to  the  altar.  Both  are  used  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Invention  and  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross.' 
The  favorite  Catholic  hymn  to  Mary :  "Ave  maris  Stella,"  *  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  him,  but  is  of  a  much  later  date. 

We  give  as  specimens  his  two  famous  passion  hymns, 
which  were  composed  about  580. 

VexiUa  Regis  ProdemU.^ 

**  Yexilk  regia  prodeunt,  "  The  Royal  Banners  forward  go : 

Fulget  crucis  mysterium,  The  Cross  shines  forth  with  mystic  glow. 

Quo  came  camis  conditor  Where  He  in  flesh,  oar  flesh  who  made^ 

Suspensus  est  patibulo.*  Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid. 

"  Quo  Tulneratus  insuper  '*  Where  deep  for  us  the  spear  was  dyed, 
Hucrone  diro  lancen,  Lifers  torrent  rushing  from  His  side : 

Ut  nos  lavaret  crimine  To  wash  us  in  the  precious  flood, 

Manavit  unda  et  sanguine.  Where  mingled  water  flowed,  and  blood. 

**Impleta  sunt  quae  concinit  "FulflUed  is  all  that  David  told 

David  fideli  carmine  In  true  prophetic  song  of  old : 

Dicens :  in  nadonibus  Amidst  the  nations,  God,  saith  he, 

R^gnavit  a  ligno  Deus.  Hath  reigned  and  triumphed  from  the 

Tree. 

*  Daniel,  Thes.  i.  p.  160  sqq.,  gives  both  forms:  the  original,  and  that  of  the 
Brer.  Bomanum. 

*  Trench  has  omitted  both  in  his  Collection,  and  admitted  instead  of  them  some 
less  valuable  poems  of  Fortunatus,  De  cruce  Christi,  and  De  passione  Domini,  in. 
hexameters. 

"  Daniel,  i.  p.  204. 

*  The  original  text  in  Daniel,  i.  p.  160.  The  translation  by  Nealo,  from  ilir 
Hymnal  of  the  English  Ecclesiological  Society,  and  Neale*s  Hedisval  Hymiia,  p.  0 
It  omits  the  second  stanza,  an  does  the  Roman  Breviary. 

*  The  Roman  Breviary  substitutes  for  the  last  two  lines : 

^  Qua  vita  mortem  pertulit 
Et  morte  vltam  protolit.'* 
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**  Arbor  decora  et  folgida  **  0  Tree  of  Beauty  I    TreeofLightt 
Oraata  r^gis  purpura,  0  Tree  with  royal  purple  dtght ! 

Electa  digno  stipite  Elect  upon  whose  faithful  breast 

Tarn  sancta  membra  taugere.  Those  holy  limbs  should  find  their  restl 

^Beata  cuius  braohiis  *' On  whose  dear  arms,  so  widely  flung, 
Pretium  pependit  ssbcuU,  The  weight  of  this  world's  ransom  hung 

Statera  facta  seculi  The  price  of  human  kind  to  pay, 

Pnedamque  tulit  tartans." '  And  spoil  the  spoiler  of  his  prey  1  ** 


Pcmge^  lAngua^  Olorum  PrcAium  Certamims^ 

"Sing,  my  tongue,  the  glorious  battle,"  irith  completed  victory  rife, 
And  above  the  Gross's  trophy,  tell  the  triumph  of  the  strife ; 
Bow  the  world's  Bedeemer  conquer'd,  by  snrrendering  of  His  life. 

**  God,  his  Maker,  sordy  grieving  that  the  first^m  Adam  fell. 
When  he  ate  the  noxious  apple,  whose  reward  was  d3ath  and  hell, 
Noted  then  this  wood,  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  wood  to  quell. 

"For  the  work  of  our  Salvation  needs  would  have  his  order  so, 
And  the  multiform  deceiver's  art  by  art  would  overthrow ; 
And  from  thence  would  bring  the  medicine  whence  the  venom  of  the  fiMi 

''Wherefore,  when  the  sacred  fulness  of  the  appomted  time  was  come. 
This  world's  Maker  left  His  Father,  left  His  bright  and  heavenly  home. 
And  proceeded,  God  Incaraate,  of  the  Virgin's  holy  womb. 

"  Weeps  the  Infant  in  the  manger  that  in  Bethlehem's  stable  stands ; 
And  His  limbs  the  Virgin  Mother  doth  compose  in  swaddling  bands, 
Meetly  thus  m  linen  folding  of  her  God  the  feet  and  hands. 

''Thirty  years  among  us  dwelling,  His  appointed  time  fulfilled, 
Bom  for  this.  He  meets  His  Passion,  for  that  this  He  freely  willed: 
On  the  Cross  the  Lamb  is  lifted,  whete  His  life>blood  shall  be  spilled. 

"He  endured  the  shame  and  spitting,  vinegar,  and  nails,  and  reed ; 
As  His  blessed  side  is  opened,  water  thence  and  blood  proceed : 
Earth,  and  sky,  and  stars,  and  ocean,  by  that  fiood  are  cleansed  indeed. 

'  Brev.  Bom. :  "  Tolitque  pnedam  tartaii" 

*  See  the  original,  which  is  not  rhymed,  in  Daniel,  i  p.  168  sqq.,  and  in  some- 
what different  fonn  in  the  Boman  Breviary.  The  masterly  English  translation  m 
the  metre  of  the  original  is  Neale's,  L  c  p.  287  sq.,  and  in  his  Medieval  Hymns  and 
Sequences,  p.  1.    Another  excellent  English  vendon  by  E.  Oaswell  oommenoea: 

"  ^ng,  my  tongue,  the  Saviour's  glory ;  tell  His  triumph  far  and  wide." 

*  JProdium  certaminis,  which  the  Boman  Breviary  spoiled  by  substituting  kt» 
nam.  The  poet  describes  the  glory  of  the  struggle  itself  rather  than  the  (^ory  of 
its  toimination,  as  is  plain  from  the  conclusion  of  the  verse. 
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*'  Faithfiil  CroBB  I  abore  all  other,  ODe  and  only  noble  Tree  t 
None  in  foliage,  none  in  bloeflom,  none  in  froit  thy  peers  may  be ; 
Sweetest  wood  and  sweetest  iron,  sweetest  weight  is  hong  on  thee  1  ^ 

**Bend  thy  boughs,  0  Tree  of  Glory  I  thy  relaxing  sinews  bend ; 
For  awhile  the  ancient  rigor,  that  thy  birth  bestowed,  suspend; 
And  the  King  of  hearenly  beauty  on  thy  bosom  gently  tend. 

'^Thon  alone  wast  counted  worthy  this  world^s  ransom  to  uphold; 
For  a  shipwreck'd  race  preparing  harbor,  like  the  Ark  of  old : 
With  the  sacred  blood  anointed  from  the  wounded  Lamb  that  roll'd. 

'*  Laud  and  honor  to  the  Father,  laud  and  honor  to  the  Son, 
Laud  and  honor  to  the  Spirit,  CTcr  Three  and  ever  One : 
Consubstantial,  oo-etemal,  while  unending  ages  run. 

Far  less  important  as  a  poet  is  Gbegobt  I.  (590-604),  the 
last  of  the  fathers  and  the  first  of  the  medieval  popes.  Many 
hymns  of  doabtful  origin  have  been  ascribed  to  him  and 
received  into  the  Breviary.  The  best  is  his  Sunday  hymn: 
"  Prime  dienmi  omnium."  * 

The  hymns  are  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  poetry  of  the 
ancient  church.  But  besides  them  many  epic  and  didactic 
poems  arose,  especially  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  which  counteracted 
the  invading  flood  of  barbarism,  and  contributed  to  preserve  a 
connection  with  the  treasures  of  the  classic  culture.  Juvenccs, 
a  Spanish  presbyter  under  Constantine,  composed  the  first 
Ohristian  epic,  a  Gospel  history  in  four  books  (3,226  line^,  on 
the  model  of  Virgil,  but  as  to  poetic  merit  never  rising  above 
mediocrity.  Far  superior  to  him  is  Prudentius  (t4^5);  he 
wrote,  besides  the  hymns  already  mentioned,  several  didactic, 
epic,  and  polemic  poems.  St.  Pontius  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola 
(t  431),  who  was  led  by  the  poet  Ausonius  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  Muses,'  and  a  friend  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  is  the 

'  The  Latin  of  this  stanza  is  a  jewel : 

*'  Crux  fideUs,  inter  omncs  arbor  una  nobilis ! 
Nulla  talem  silTa  profert  fronde,  flore,  genuine : 
Duloe  lignum,  dulci  davo,  dulce  pondus  sustinens.*' 
(In  the  Roman  Breviary :  "  Dulce  ferrum,  dulce  lignum,  dulce  pondus  sustinent**) 

*  See  Daniel's  Cod.  I  p.  176  sqq.    For  an  excellent  English  ver^on  of  the  hyniB 
abore  alluded  to,  see  Neale,  1.  c  p.  288. 

*  Ausonius  yielded  the  palm  to  his  pupil  when  he  wrote  of  the  Terses  of  PauB 

nus: 

**  Cedimus  ingenio,  quantum  prsDcedimus  mro: 

Assurget  Musse  nostra  camoena  tua.^* 
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author  of  some  thirty  poems  full  of  devout  spirit ;  the  best  are 
those  on  the  festival  of  S.  Felix,  his  patron.  Prosper  Aqui* 
TANus  (t  460),  layman,  and  friend  of  Augustine,  wrote  a  didao 
tic  poem  against  the  Pelagians,  and  several  epigrams ;  AvrruSi 
bishop  of  Yienne  (f  523),  an  epic  on  the  creation  and  the 
origin  of  evil ;  Asatob,  a  court  official  under  Justinian,  after- 
wards a  sub-deacon  of  the  Boman  church  (about  544),  a  para- 
phrase, in  heroic  verse,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  two 
books  of  about  1,800  lines.  Claijdianub  Mahertus,'  Benedio- 
TUB  Pattlinits,  Elpidius,  Orohtiits,  and  Dbaoontius  are  unim- 
portant. 

'  Not  to  be  oonfoimded  with  Claadius  Claudianiis,  of  Alexaodria,  the  mo8t 
gifced  Latin  poet  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginnmg  of  the  fifth  oentary.  The 
Christian  Idyls,  Epistles,  and  Epigrams  ascribed  to  him,  were  probablj  the  work 
of  Claadianiis  Mamertos,  of  Vienne  (oomp.  H.  Thompson's  Manual  of  Bom.  lit.  pw 
204,  and  J.  J.  Brunei's  Manual  du  libnure,  tom.  iii  p.  1861  of  the  6ih  ed.  Par. 
1M2).  For  Claudius  Claudianus  was  a  heathen,  according  to  the  express  testimonj 
of  Fanlus  Orosius  and  of  Augustine  (Be  dvit  Dei,  t.  p.  26:  "Poeta  Claudianus, 
f|>«amTi8  a  Christi  nomine  alienus,"  &0.),  and  in  one  of  his  own  epigrams,  In  Joay 
h^m^  niaffitirum  egmimm,  shows  his  contempt  of  the  Christian  religloo. 


OjaAPTER  IX. 

THXOLOGIOAL  OONTBOYERSIES,   AND  DEYELOFMEKT  OF  THB 

ECUMENICAL   OBTHODOXY. 

§  117.     Oenerdl  Observations.    Doctrinal  Importance  of  thi 
Period.    Injluence  of  ike  Ancient  Philosophy. 

The  Nicene  and  Chalcedonian  age  is  tbe  period  of  the 
formation  and  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  the  ecumenical 
orthodoxy ;  that  is,  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  trinity  and  of  the 
incarnation  and  the  divine-human  person  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  evangelical  churches  to  this  day  in  their 
symbolical  books  agree,  in  opposition  to  the  heresies  of  Arian- 
ism  and  ApoUinaiianism,  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism. 
Besides  these  trinitarian  and  christological  doctrines,  antliro- 
pology  also,  and  soteriology,  particularly  the  doctiines  of  sin 
and  grace,  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism  and  Semi-Pelagianism, 
were  developed  and  brought  to  a  relative  settlement;  only, 
however,  in  the  Latin  church,  for  the  Greek  took  very  little 
part  in  the  Pelagian  controversy. 

The  ftmdamental  nature  of  these  doctrines,  the  greatness 
of  the  church  fathers  who  were  occupied  with  them,  and  the 
importance  of  the  result,  give  this  period  the  first  place  after 
the  apostolic  in  the  history  of  theology.  In  no  period,  except- 
ing the  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  there  been 
so  momentous  and  earnest  controversies  in  doctrine,  and  so 
lively  an  interest  in  them.  The  church  was  now  in  possession 
of  the  ancient  philosophy  and  learning  of  the  Komati  empire, 
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and  applied  them  to  the  unfolding  and  vindication  of  the 
Christian  truth.  In  the  lead  of  these  controversieB  stood  church 
teachers  of  imposing  talents  and  energetic  piety,  not  mere 
book  men,  but  venerable  theological  characters,  men  all  of  a 
piece,  as  great  in  acting  and  suffering  as  in  thinking.  To 
them  theology  was  a  sacred  business  of  heart  and  liie,'  and 
upon  them  we  may  pass  the  judgment  of  Eusebius  respecting 
Origen :  ^^  Their  lUe  was  as  their  word,  and  their  word  was  as 
their  life.'* 

The  theological  controversies  absorbed  the  intellectual 
activity  of  that  time,  and  shook  the  foundations  of  the  church 
and  the  empire.  With  the  purest  zeal  for  truth  were  ijoingled 
much  of  the  odium  and  rabies  theclogorum^  and  the  whole 
host  of  theological  passions ;  which  are  the  deepest  and  most 
bitter  of  passions,  because  religion  is  concerned  with  eternal 
interests. 

The  leading  personages  in  these  controversies  were  of 
course  bishops  and  priests.  By  their  side  fought  the  monks, 
as  a  standing  army,  with  fanatical  zeal  for  the  victory  of 
orthodoxy,  or  not  seldom  in  behalf  even  of  heresy.  Emperors 
and  civil  officers  also  mixed  in  the  business  of  theology,  but 
for  the  most  part  to  the  prejudice  of  its  free,  internal  develop- 
ment ;  for  they  imparted  to  all  theological  questions  a  political 
character,  and  entangled  them  with  the  cabals  of  court  and  the 
secular  interests  of  the  day.  In  Constantinople,  during  the 
Arian  controversy,  all  classes,  even  mechanics,  bankers,  flip- 
pers, market  women,  and  runaway  slaves  took  lively  part  in 
the  questions  of  Homousion  and  sub-ordination,  of  the  begotten 
and  the  unbegotten«* 

The  speculative  mind  of  the  Eastern  church  was  combined 

'  Or,  M  Gregory  Nudansen  Bays  of  the  tnie  theologian,  contemplation  was  a  pr^ 
bde  to  action,  and  action  a  prelude  to  contemplation,  vpo^it  (a  religious  walk) 
Iw'tfiacis  ^Mpiat  (actio  gradus  est  ad  oontemplationem),  Oratio  xz.  12  (ed.  Bened. 
Pa^.  torn.  L  p.  888). 

*  So  Gregory  of  Nyasa  (not  Kadanzen,  as  J.  H.  Kurtz,  wrongly  quoting  from 
Keander,  has  it  m  bis  large  K.  Gesch.  i  11  p.  99)  relates  from  his  own  obeenration: 
Omu  de  Deitate  Filii  et  Spiritns  EL  (Opera  ii.  p.  898,  ed.  Paris,  of  1616).  He  oomi 
pares  his  ootemporaries  in  this  respect  with  the  Athenians,  who  are  always  wishing 
to  livar  some  new  thing. 
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with  a  deep  religiooB  eaniestnoBB  and  a  certain  mjBticism,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Grecian  curiosity  and  dispntations* 
neBB,  which  afterwards  rather  injured  than  promoted  her  in- 
ward life.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  lived  in  Constantinople 
in  the  midst  of  the  Arian  wars,  describes  the  division  and 
hostility  which  this  polemic  spirit  introduced  between  parents 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  old  and  young,  masters  and 
slaves,  priests  and  people.  ^^  It  has  gone  so  far  that  the  whole 
market  resounds  with  the  discourses  of  heretics,  every  banquet 
is  corrupted  by  this  babbling  even  to  nausea,  every  merry- 
making is  transformed  into  a  mourning,  and  every  funeral 
solemnity  istJmost  alleviated  by  this  brawling  as  a  still  greater 
evil ;  even  the  chambers  of  women,  the  nurseries  of  simplicity, 
are  disturbed  thereby,  and  the  flowers  of  modesty  are  crushed 
by  this  precocious  practice  of  dispute."^  Ohrysostom,  like 
Melanchthon  at  a  later  day,  had  much  to  suffer  from  the 
theological  pugnacity  of  his  times. 

The  history  of  the  ITicene  age  shows  clearly  that  the 
church  of  God  carries  the  heavenly  treasure  in  earthly  vessels. 
The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  likewise  in  fact 
an  incessant  war,  in  which  impure  personal  and  political 
motives  of  every  kind  had  play,  and  even  the  best  men  often 
violated  the  apostolic  injunction  to  speak  the  truth  in  love. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  passionate  and  intolerant 
dogmatism  of  that  time  was  based  upon  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness and  strong  faith,  and  so  far  forth  stands  vastly  above  the 
tolerance  of  indifferentism,  which  lightly  plays  with  the  truth 
or  not  rarely  strikes  out  in  most  vehement  intolerance  against 
the  faith.  (Remember  the  first  French  revolution.)  The 
overruling  of  divine  Providence  in  the  midst  of  these  wild 
conflicts  is  unmistakable,  and  the  victory  of  the  truth  appears 
the  greater  for  the  violence  of  error.  God  uses  all  sorts  of 
men  for  his  instruments,  and  brings  evil  passions  as  well  as 
good  into  his  service.  The  Spirit  of  truth  guided  the  church 
through  the  rush  and  the  din  of  contending  parties,  and  always 
triumphed  over  error  in  the  end. 

*  Orat  zxtU.  2  (Opera,  torn.  L  p.  488).    Comp.  Orat  xzzil  (torn.  L  p.  681 
Carmen  de  Tita  loa,  ren,  1210  aqq.  (torn,  il  p.  IZI  sq.). 
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The  ecnmenical  coancilB  were  the  open  battle-fields,  upon 
which  the  victory  of  orthodoxy  was  decided.  The  doctrinal 
decrees  of  these  conncils  contain  the  results  of  the  most  pro- 
found discussions  respecting  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of 
Christ ;  and  the  Church  to  this  day  has  not  gone  essentially 
beyond  those  decisions. 

The  Greek  church  wrought  out  Theology  and  Christology, 
while  the  Latin  church  devoted  itself  to  Anthropology  and 
Soteriol(^.  The  one,  true  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  nation- 
ality, was  predominantly  speculative,  dialectical,  impulsive, 
and  restless ;  the  other,  in  keeping  with  the  Kon:an  character, 
was  practical,  traditional,  uniform,  consistent,  and  steady. 
The  former  followed  the  stimulation  of  Origen  and  the  Alex- 
andrian school ;  the  latter  received  its  impulse  from  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian,  and  reached  its  theological  height  in  Jerome  and 
Augustine.  The  speculative  inclination  of  the  Greek  church 
appeared  even  in  its  sermons,  wlych  not  rarely  treated  of  the 
number  of  worlds,  the  idea  of  matter,  the  different  classes  of 
higher  spirits,  the  relation  of  the  three  hypostases  in  the  God- 
head, and  similar  abstruse  questions.  The  Latin  church  also, 
however,  had  a  deep  spirit  of  investigation  (as  we  see  in  Ter- 
tullian and  Augustine),  took  an  active  part  in  the  trinitarian 
and  christological  controversies  of  the  East,  and  decided  the 
victory  of  orthodoxy  by  the  weight  of  its  authority.  The 
Greek  church  almost  exhausted  its  productive  force  in  those 
great  strn^les,  proved  indifferent  to  the  deeper  conception  of 
sin  and  grace,  as  developed  by  Augustine,  and  after  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  degenerated  tlieologically  into  scholastic 
formalism  and  idle  refinements. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are  the  fiourishing,  classical 
period  of  the  patristic  theology  and  of  the  Christian  Graeco- 
Boman  civilization.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century 
the  West  Koman  empire,  with  these  literary  treasures,  went 
down  amidst  the  storms  of  the  great  migration,  to  take  a  new 
and  higher  sweep  in  the  Gennano-Roman  form  under  Charle- 
magne. In  the  Eastern  empire  scholarship  was  better  main- 
tained, and  a  certain  connection  with  antiquity  was  preserved 
tlirough  the  medium  of  the  Greek  language.    But  as  the  Greek 
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cliTirch  had  no  middle  age,  so  it  has  had  no  Protestant  Eefor 
mation. 

The  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  fathers  was  the  Platonic, 
80  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  Christian  spirit.  The 
speculative  theologians  of  the  East,  especially  those  of  the 
school  of  Origen,  and  in  the  West,  Ambrose  and  pre-eminently 
Augustine,  were  moulded  by  the  Platonic  idealism. 

A  remarkable  combination  of  Platonism  with  Christianity, 
to  the  injury  of  the  latter,  appears  in  the  system  of  mystic 
symbolism  in  the  pseudo-Dionysian  books,  which  cannot  have 
been  composed  before  the  fifth  century,  though  they  were 
falsely  ascribed  to  the  Areopagite  of  the  book  of  Acts  (xvii. 
34),  and  proceeded  from  the  later  school  of  New-Platonism,  as 
represented  by  Proclus  of  Athens  (f  485).  The  fundamental 
idea  of  these  Dionysian  writings  (on  the  celestial  hierarchy ; 
on  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy;  on  the  divine  names;  on 
mystic  theology ;  together  ^with  ten  letters)  is  a  double  hie- 
rarchy, one  in  heaven  and  one  on  earth,  each  consisting  of 
three  triads,  which  mediates  between  man  and  the  ineffable, 
transcendent,  hyper-essential  divinity.  This  idea  is  a  remnant 
of  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  ancient  heathenism,  and  forms  the 
connecting  link  with  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the 
church,  and  explains  the  great  importance  and  popularity 
which  the  pseudo-Dionysian  system  acquired,  especially  in  the 
mystic  theology  of  the  middle  ages.* 

In  Synesias  of  Cyrene  also  the  Platonism  outweighs  the 
Christianity.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  pupil  of  Hypatia,  the 
famous  female  philosopher  at  Alexandria,  and  in  410  was  called 
to  the  bishopric  of  Ptolemais,  the  capital  of  Pentapolis.  Before 
taking  orders  he  frankly  declared  that  he  could  not  forsake  his 
philosophical  opinions,  although  he  would  in  public  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  popular  belief.  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
the  same  who  was  one  of  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  admirers 

'  Comp.  Enoilhakdt:  Die  angeblichen  Schriften  des  Areop.  Dionjmus  iibersetzt 
and  erkl&rt,  1828,  2  Parts ;  Rittkb  :  Geschichte  der  christl  Philosopbie,  Bd.  ii.  p. 
516;  Baue:  Geschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit,  il  20 Y  f.,  and  hu 
Geschichte  der  Elrohe,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century,  p.  69  ff. ;  Joh.  Hubse  : 
Die  PhiloBophie  der  KirchenTftter,  pp.  827-^41 ;  and  an  article  of  K.  Yoot,  in  He» 
sog's  EncycL  iii.  p.  412  fll 
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of  Origen,  the  father  of  ChriBtian  Platonismy  accepted  thia 
doubtful  theory  of  accommodation.  SjnesiuB  was  made 
bishop,  but  often  r^retted  that  he  exchanged  his  favorite 
studies  for  the  responsible  and  onerous  duties  of  the  bisliopric. 
In  his  hjmns  he  fuses  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
with  the  Platonic  idea  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  with  the  divine 
Hdios,  whose  daily  setting  and  rising  was  to  him  a  type  of 
Christ s  descent  into  Hades  and  ascension  to  heaven.  The  desire 
of  the  soul  to  be  fi*eed  firom  the  chains  of  matter,  takes  the 
place  of  the  sorrow  for  sin  and  the  longing  after  salvation.* 

As  soon  as  theology  assumed  a  scholastic  character  and 
began  to  deal  more  in  dialectic  fonns  than  in  living  ideas,  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  rose  to  favor  and  influence,  and  from 
John  Philoponus,  a.  d.  550,  throughout  the  middle  age  to  the 
Protestant  Beformation,  kept  the  lead  in  the  Catholic  church. 
It  was  the  philosophy  of  scholasticism,  while  mysticism  sym- 
pathized rather  with  the  Platonic  system. 

The  influence  of  the  two  great  philosophies  upon  theology 
was  beneficial  or  injurious,  according  as  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  governing  or  the  governed  factor.  Both  sys- 
tems are  theistic  (at  bottom  monotheistic),  and  favorable  to  the 
spirit  of  earnest  and  profound  speculation.  Platouism,  with 
its  ideal,  poetic  views,  stimulates,  fertilizes,  inspires  and 
elevates  the  reason  and  imagination,  but  also  easily  leads 
into  the  errors  of  gnosticism  and  the  twilight  of  mysticism* 
Aristotelianism,  with  its  sober  realism  and  sharp  logical  distinc- 
tions, is  a  good  discipline  for  the  understanding,  a  school  of 
dialectic  practice,  and  a  help  to  logical,  systematic,  methodical 
treatment,  but  may  also  induce  a  barren  formalism.  The 
truth  is,  Christianity  itself  is  the  highest  philosophy,  as  faith 
is  the  highest  reason ;  and  she  makes  successive  philosophies, 
as  well  as  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  tributary  to  herself,  on  the 
Pauline  principle  that  "  all  things  are  hers."  * 

*  Gorop.  Claubdi:  De  Synedo  phfloaopho,  Hafo.  1881;  Hubbe:  PhOoa.  der 
KireheiiTilter,  pp.  ai5-821 ;  Baur:  Churoh  Hut  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  oen< 
tmy,  p.  62  ft,  and  W.  M dLLia  in  Hersog*8  EncycL  toL  xt.  p.  885  ft 

'  Concerning  the  influence  of  philosophy  on  the  church  fathers,  comp.  RiTTiR^a 
Genehicbie  der  ohristL  Philotophie ;  Ackxbmann,  and  Baur  :  Ueber  daa  Chriatlichc 
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Oomp.  the  literature  in  vol.  L  §  75  and  §  76.  Also :  Eubbbixts  :  Hist  Ecd. 
ill.  8 ;  vi.  25  (on  the  form  of  the  canon  in  the  Nioene  age) ;  Lbakdbb 
YAK  Ess  (B.  0.):  Ohrysostomns  oder  Stimmen  der  Eirchenv&ter  f&r^s 
Bibellesen.    Darmstadt,  1824. 

YnroEKTius  LismEirsis  (tabont  450):  Commonitorinm  pro  oathol.  fidei 
antiquitate  et  universitate  adv.  profanas  omnium  h»r.  novitates; 
frequent  editions,  e.  g.  by  Balnzins  (1668  and  1664),  Gallandi,  Coster, 
Kltlpfel  (with  prolegom.  and  notes),  Viennee,  1809,  and  by  Hercog, 
Vratisl.  1889 ;  also  in  connection  with  the  Opera  Hilarii  Arelatensis, 
Rom.  1781,  and  the  Opera  Salviani,  Par.  1669,  and  in  Migne^s  Patro- 
logia,  Tol.  50,  p.  626  sqq. 

The  church  view  respecting  the  sources  of  Christian 
theology  and  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  remains  as  it  was 
in  the  previous  period,  except  that  it  is  further  developed  in 
particulars.*  The  divine  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  as  opposed  to  human  writings ;  and  the  oral  tradi- 
tion or  living  faith  of  the  catholic  church  from  the  apostles 
down,  as  opposed  to  the  varying  opinions  of  heretical  sects- 
together  form  the  one  infallible  source  and  rule  of  faith.  Both 
are  vehicles  of  the  same  substance :  the  saving  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ ;  with  this  difference  in  form  and  oflSce,  that 
the  church  tradition  determines  the  canon,  furnishes  the  key 
to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  guards  them 
against  heretical  abuse.  The  relation  of  the  two  in  the  mind 
of  the  ancient  church  may  be  illustrated  by  the  relation  be- 
tween the  supreme  law  of  a  country  (such  as  the  Roman  law, 
the  Code  Napoleon,  the  common  law  of  England,- the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States)  and  the  courts  which  expound  the 
law,  and  decide  between  conflicting  interpretations.  Athana- 
sius,  for  example,  "  the  father  of  orthodoxy,"  always  bases  his 
conclusions  upon  Scripture,  and  appeals  to  the  authority  of 

im  Platonismufl;  H(jbsr*8  Philosophie  der  Kirchenvftter  (Munich,  1869);  Kkandeb's 
Dogmeogeschichte,  L  p.  59  sqq. ;  Archer  Bittler^s  Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy ; 
Shedd*s  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  vol  L  ch.  1  (Philosophical  Infiuences  in  the 
Ancient  Church) ;  Alb.  St5ckl  :  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  Mitteialters, 
1866,  2  Bde. 

'  Comp.  Tol.  i.  §  76  and  76. 
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tradition  only  in  proof  that  he  rightly  nndentands  and  ez- 
ponnds  the  sacred  books.  The  catholic  faith,  says  he,  is  that 
which  the  Lord  gave^  the  apostles  preached^  and  the  fathers 
have  preserved  /  npon  this  the  church  is  founded,  and  he 
who  departs  from  this  faith  can  no  longer  be  called  a  Chris- 
tian.' 

The  Bnm  of  doctrinal  tradition  was  contained  in  what  is 
called  the  Afostuos'  Oeked,  which  at  first  bore  various  forms, 
but  aiter  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  assumed  the 
Boman  form  now^pommonly  used.  In  the  Greek  church  its 
place  was  supplied  after  the  year  326  by  the  Nioenb  Obeed, 
which  more  folly  expresses  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ. 
Neither  of  these  symbols  goes  beyond  the  substance  of  the 
teaching  of  the  aposties ;  neither  contains  any  doctrine  speci- 
fically Greek  or  Boman. 

The  old  catholic  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  the^ 
fore,  nearly  as  it  approaches  the  Boman,  must  not  be  entirely 
confounded  with  it.  It  makes  the  two  identical  as  to  substance, 
while  the  Boman  church  rests  upon  tradition  for  many  doc- 
trines and  usag^,  like  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sacraments, 
of  the  mass,  of  purgatory,  of  the  papacy,  and  of  the  immacu- 
late conception,  which  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture. 
Against  this  the  evangelical  church  protests,  and  asserts  the 
perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  record 
of  divine  revelation ;  while  it  does  not  deny  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion, or  of  the  consciousness  of  the  church,  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  and  regulates  public  teaching  by  symbolical 
books.  In  the  Protestant  view  tradition  is  not  coordinate  with 
Scripture,  but  subordinate  to  it,  and  its  value  depends  on  its 
agreement  with  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  alone  are  the 
norma  jidei;  the  church  doctrine  is  only  the  norma  doctrincB. 
Protestantism  gives  much  more  play  to  private  judgment  and 

*  Ad  Serap.  £p.  L  cap.  2S  (Opera,  torn.  L  pan  il.  p,  6Y6) :  18«fi«v  .  .  .  r^ir  r^t 
^;XC^'  "^ofkdioirtp  Kid  9t9a(rKa\la9  iral  wlartp  r^s  mAoXtiait  ixxXriiriat  ^v  t  ii\v  K^piot 
f8«Kfy,  01  8i  iLw6arQ\oi  iic'hpv^ay^  tea)  ol  wr4p9S  ip6\a^ar.  Yoigt  (Die 
Lelire  des  Athanasiua,  Ac.  p.  18  ill)  makes  Athanasios  even  the  representatiTe  of  the 
fonnal  prindple  of  Proteetantimn,  the  rapreme  authority,  eiiffidency,  and  self-inter- 
pretini^  character  of  the  Scriptures ;  while  Mdhler  endeaTors  to  place  him  on  the 
Bomaii  ude.    Bot'i  are  biassed,  and  violate  history  by  their  preconceptions. 
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free  iuvcstigation  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  than 
the  Roman  or  even  the  Nicene  church.* 

I.  In  respect  to  the  Holy  Sokiftures  : 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  viewB  still  differed  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  canorij  or  the  member  of  the  books 
which  should  be  acknowledged  as  divine  and  authoritatiyc. 

The  Jewish  canon,  or  the  Hebrew  Bible,  was  universally 
received,  while  the  Apocrypha  added  to  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Septnagint  were  only  in  a  general  way  accounted  as  books 
suitable  for  church  reading,*  and  thus  as  a  noddle  class  between 
canonical  and  strictly  apocryphal  (pseudonymoas)  writings. 
And  justly ;  for  those  books,  while  they  have  great  historical 
value,  and  iill  the  gap  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
ISTew,  all  originated  after  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  and  they 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  inspired,  nor  are  they  ever 
cited  by  Christ  or  the  apostles.' 

Of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  time  of  Easebius,  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  tlie  first  Epistle 
of  John,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  were  universally  rec- 
ognized as  canonical,*  while  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Episde  of  Jude  were  by  many 
disputed  as  to  their  apostolic  origin,  and  the  book  of  Kevela- 
tion  was  doubted  by  reason  of  its  contents.*  This  indecision 
in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  prevailed  still 

'  On  thifl  poiDt  compare  the  releyant  sections  Sn  the  works  on  Symbolic  and 
Polemic  Theology,  and  SchaifB  Prmciple  of  Protestantism,  1846. 

*  BijSA(a  &yayiy»(rK6iJLtpa  (libri  ecclesiastid),  in  distinction  from  KoyoviKd  or 
tcaroptiSfitt^a  on  the  one  hand,  and  iiir6Kpvipa  on  the  other.    So  Athanasins. 

'  Heb.  zl  86  ff  probably  alludes,  mdeed,  to  2  Maoo.  tL  ff. ;  but  between  a  his- 
torical  allusion  and  a  corroboratiye  citation  with  the  solemn  ti  ypa^  \4ytt  there  is 
a  wide  difference. 

*  Hence  called  6/jio\oyo^fitwa. 

*  Hence  called  &mXc7^fi«ra,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  iiT6Kpwf>a  and  r^dou  There  are  no  apocrypha,  properly  speakmg,  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Apocalypses  in  every  case  differ 
greatiy  from  the  apostolic,  and  were  never  received  into  the  canon.  The  idea  of 
apocrypha  in  the  Old  Testament  is  innocent,  and  is  applied  to  later  Jewish  writings, 
Uie  origin  of  which  is  not  accurately  known,  but  the  contents  of  which  are  usefi^il 
and  edifying. 
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longer  in  the  Eastern  church ;  but  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  the  seven  disputed  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
universally  acknowledged,  and  they  are  included  in  the  lists 
of  the  canonical  books  given  by  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  Amphilochins  of  Iconium,  Cyril  of  Jerasalem,  and  Epi 
phanins ;  except  that  in  some  cases  the  Apocalypse  is  omitted. 

In  the  Western  church  the  canon  of  both  Testaments  was 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  through  the  authority 
of  Jerome  (who  wavered,  however,  between  critical  doubts 
and  the  principle  of  tradition),  and  more  especially  of  Augus- 
tine, who  firmly  followed  the  Alexandrian  canon  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  preponderant  tradition  in  reference  to  the 
disputed  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Revelation;  though  he 
himself,  in  some  places,  inclines  to  consider  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha  as  deitt€r(hCHnonic9l  books,  bearing  a  subordinate 
authority.  The  council  of  Hippo  in  393,  and  the  third 
(according  to  another  reckoning,  the  sixth)  council  of  Carthage 
in  397,  under  the  influence  of  Augustine,  who  attended  both, 
fixed  the  catholic  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  including  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  prohibited  the  reading 
of  other  books  in«the  churches,  excepting  the  Acts  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs on  their  memorial  days.  These  two  African  councils, 
with  Augustine,'  give  forty-four  books  as  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  following  order :  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
four  books  of  Kings  (the  two  of  Samuel  and  the  two  of  Elings), 
two  books  of  Paraliponiena  (Chronicles),  Job,  the  Psalms,  five 
books  of  Solomon,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  two  books  of 
Ezra,  two  books  of  Maccabees.  The  New  Testament  canon  is 
the  same  as  ours. 

This  decision  of  the  transmarine  church,  however,  was  sub- 
ject to  ratification ;  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  see  it 
received  when  Innocent  I.  and  Gelasius  I.  (a.  d.  414)  repeated 
the  same  index  of  biblical  books. 

This  canon  remained  undisturbed  till  the  sixteenth  century, 

>  De  dootr.  Christ.  L  iL  a  8. 
89^ 
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and  was  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trent  at  its  fourth  scfi- 
sion. 

Protestantism  retained  the  New  Testament  canon  of  the 
Roman  church,*  but,  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  Jewish 
and  the  primitive  Christian  view,  excluded  the  Apocrypha 
from  the  Old." 

The  most  eminent  of  the  church  fathers  speak  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  the  full  inspiration  and  the  infallible 
anthority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  commend  the  diligent 
reading  of  them  even  to  the  laity.  Especially  Chrysostom. 
Tlie  want  of  general  education,  however,  and  the  enormous 
cost  of  books,  left  the  people  for  the  most  part  dependent  on 
^the  mere  hearing  of  the  word  of  God  in  public  worship ;  and 
the  free  private  study  of  the  Bible  was  repressed  by  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  hierarchy.  No  prohibition,  indeed,  was 
yet  laid  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible ;  but  the  presumption 
that  it  was  a  book  of  the  priests  and  monks  already  existed. 
It  remained  for  a  much  later  period,  by  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  free  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  the  introduction  of 
popular  schools,  to  make  the  Bible  properly  a  people's  book, 
as  it  was  originally  designed  to  be ;  and  to  disseminate  it  by 
Bible  societies,  which  now  print  and  circulate  more  copies  of 
it  in  one  year,  than  were  made  in  the  whole  middle  age,  or 
even  in  the  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Reformation. 

The  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  now  extant  date  no 
further  back  than  the  fourth  century,  are  very  few,  and  abound 
in  unessential  en*ors  and  omissions  of  every  kind ;   and  the 

'  The  well-known  doubts  of  Luther  respecting  some  of  the  anHleg<fmena^  eepe- 
daUy  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation,  are 
mere  prirate  opinions,  which  have  latterly  been  re^isserted  by  individual  Lutheran 
divines,  like  Phillppi  and  Kahnis,  but  have  had  no  influence  upon  the  church  doctrine. 

*  The  more  particular  history  of  the  canon  bebngs  to  historical  and  critical 
Introduction  to  the  Bible.  Besides  the  relevant  sections  in  works  of  this  sort,  and 
in  Lardneb^s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  Kircrhofbb*s  QueUensamm 
lung  (1844),  comp.  the  following  special  treatises:  Thikrsch:  Herstellung  des 
bistorischen  Standpunkts  fur  die  Eritik  der  N.  T'tlichen  Schrifteu,  1846;  Cridmxr: 
Zur  Geschichte  des  Kanons,  1847;  Okhlrr:  Eanon  des  A.  Ts.  in  Herzog's  Ency- 
klopftdie,  voL  vii.  pp.  24^-270 ;  Landkrxr  :  Kanon  des  Nouen  Testaments,  ibid.  pp. 
270-S03 ;  also  an  extended  article :  Canon  of  Scripture,  in  W.  Smith's  Dictionaiy 
of  the  Bible  (London  and  Boston,  I860),  voL  L  pp.  260-268. 
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problem  of  a  critical  restoration  of  the  original  text  is  not  jct 
gatisfactorilj  solved,  nor  can  it  be  more  than  approximately 
solved  in  the  absence  of  the  original  writings  of  the  apostles. 

The  oldest  and  most  important  manuscripts  in  uncial  let- 
ters are  the  Sinaitic  (first  discovered  bj  Tiechendorf  in  1859 
and  published  in  1862),  the  Vatican  (in  Home,  defective),  the 
Alexandrian  (in  London) ;  then  the  much  mutilated  codex  ol 
Ephraim  Sjrus  in  Paris,  and  the  incomplete  codex  of  Cam 
bridge.  From  these  and  a  few  other  uncial  codices  the  oldest 
attainable  text  must  be  mainly  gathered.  Secondary  sources 
are  quotations  in  the  fathers,  the  earliest  versions,  such  as  the 
Syriac  Peshito  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  later  manuscripts.' 

The  faith  which  rests  not  upon  the  letter,  but  upon  the 
living  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  led  into  no  error  by  the  defects 
of  the  manuscripts  and  ancient  and  modem  versions  of  the 
Bible,  but  only  excited  to  new  and  deeper  study. 

The  spread  of  the  church  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
Koman  empire,  and  even  among  the  barbarians  on  its  borders^ 
brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  tramslati/ng  the  Scriptures  into 
various  tongues.  The  most  important  of  these  versions,  and 
the  one  most  used,  is  the  Latin  Vulgate^  which  was  made  by 
the  learned  Jerome  on  the  basis  of  the  older  Itala,  and  which 
afterwards,  notwithstanding  its  many  errors,  was  placed  by 
the  Soman  church  on  a  level  with  the  original  itself.  The 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  among  the  fathers  was  very  rare ;  the 
Septnagint  was  considered  sufficient,  and  even  the  knowledge 
of  Greek  diminished  steadily  in  the  Latin  church  after  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  and  the  schism  with  the  East,  so 
that  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages  became  a  sealed  book, 
and  remained  such  until  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  the  system  ot 
allegorical  exposition  and  imposition  was  in  high  repute,  and 

'  Full  infornuition  on  this  sabject  may  be  found  in  the  Introdactions  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  Prolegomena  of  the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
among  wtiich  the  e<fition8  of  Lachmann,  Tiachcndorf,  Tregellea,  and  Alfoid  are  ths 
moat  important.  Oomp.  particalaiiy  the  eighth  large  edition  of  Tischflndotfy  begin 
b  1866,  and  diligently  employing  all  existing  critical  helpfli 
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often  degenerated  into  the  most  arbitrary  conceits,  eBpeciallj 
in  the  Alexandrian  school,  to  which  most  of  the  great  dogmat- 
ic theologians  of  the  Nicene  age  belonged.  In  opposition  to 
this  system  the  Antiochian  school,  founded  by  Lucian  (f  311), 
and  represented  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuea- 
tia,  and  best  by  John  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  advocated  a 
soberer  grammatical  and  historical  exegesis,  and  made  a 
sharper  distinction  between  the  human  and  the  divine  elements 
in  the  Scriptures.  Theodore  thereby  incurred  the  suspicion 
and  subsequently  even  the  condemnation  of  the  Greek 
church. 

Among  the  Latin  fathers  a  similar  difference  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  appears  between  the  discerning  depth 
and  lively  play  of  Augustine  and  the  grammatical  and  archsd- 
ological  scholarship  and  dogmatical  superficiality  of  Jerome, 

II.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  universally  accepted  as  the 
supreme  authority  and  infallible  rule  of  faith.  But  as  the 
Scriptures  themselves  were  variously  interpreted,  and  were 
claimed  by  the  heretics  for  their  views,  the  fathers  of  our 
period,  like  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  before  them,  had  recourse 
at  the  same  time  to  TRADmoK,  as  preserved  from  the  apostles 
through  the  unbroken  succession  of  the  bishops.  With  them 
the  Scriptures  are  the  supreme  law;  the  combined  wisdom 
and  piety  of  the  catholic  church,  the  organic  body  of  the  faith- 
ful, is  the  judge  which  decides  the  true  sense  of  the  law.  For 
to  bo  understood  the  Bible  must  be  explained,  either  by  pri- 
vate judgment  or  by  the  universal  faith  of  Christendom. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  author,  is  also 
the  only  infallible  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  was 
held  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  only  to  the  orthodox  church, 
not  to  heretical  and  schismatic  sects,  and  that  he  expresses 
himself  through  assembled  orthodox  bishops  and  universal 
councils  in  the  clearest  and  most  authoritative  way.  "The 
heretics,"  says  Hilary,  "  all  cite  the  Scriptures,  but  without 
the  sense  of  the  Scriptures;  for  those  who  are  outside  the 
church  can  have  no  understanding  of  the  word  of  God." 
They  imagine  they  follow  the  Scriptures,  while  in  truth  they 
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follow  their  own  conceits,  which  they  put  into  the  Scriptures 
instead  of  drawing  their  thoughts  from  them. 

Even  Augustine,  who  of  all  the  fathers  stands  nearest  to 
evangelical  Protestantism,  on  this  point  advocates  the  catholic 
principle  in  the  celebrated  maxim  which  he  urges  against  the 
Manichseans:  ^^I  would  not  believe  the  gospel,  if  I  were  not 
compelled  by  the  authority  of  the  universal  church.*'  But  he 
immediately  adds :  ^^  God  forbid  tiiat  I  should  not  believe  the 
goepeL"  * 

But  there  are  different  traditions ;  not  to  speak  of  various 
interpretations  of  the  catholic  tradition.  Hence  the  need  of  a 
criterion  of  true  and  false  tradition.  The  semi-Pelagian  divine, 
ViNCKKTiDs,  a  monk  and  priest  in  the  South-Gallic  cloister  of 
Lirinum  (t450),"  otherwise  little  known,  propounded  the 
maxim  which  formed  an  epoch  in  this  matter,  and  has  since 
remained  the  standard  in  the  Koman  church :  We  must  hold 
*^  what  haa  been  everywJiere^  always^  and  hy  aU  believed." ' 

'  **  Ego  vero  evmngelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  Catbolicie  eoclesiaB  commoTeret 
aatoritaa.  .  •  •  Sed  absit  at  ego  Erangelio  non  credam.  Uli  enim  oredena, 
mm  inTenio  qqomodo  poesim  etiam  tibi  [ManichBBus]  credere.  Apoetolomm  enim 
Domiiia,  qa»  ibi  legantur,  aon  inter  ee  continent  nomen  Manicbari.*'  Contra  Epist 
if>mrf»hii  qmm  rocant  fundament!,  cap.  6  (ed.  fiened.  torn.  Till  p.  1A4).  His 
object  in  tbia  aigmnent  is  to  show  tbat  the  Manicheans  have  no  right  in  the  Scrip* 
tnres,  that  the  Catholic  church  is  the  legitimate  owner  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible. 
But  it  18  an  abnae  to  press  this  argument  at  once  into  the  service  of  Rome  as  is  so 
often  done.  Between  the  controTersy  of  the  old  Catholic  church  with  Manichaeisni, 
and  the  oontrorersy  of  Romanism  with  Protestantism,  there  is  an  immense  differ- 


*  Lerinmn  or  Lirinum  (now  St  Honorat)  is  one  of  the  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  which  formerly  belonged  to  Roman  Gaul,  afterwards  to  France. 
In  the  fifth  century  it  was  a  seminary  of  learned  monks  and  priests  for  France,  as 
Faustus  'ft^tmrna^  Hilarius  Ardatensis,  Salvianua,  and  others. 

'  Conmionit.  cap.  2  (in  Mi03fi*s  Patrolog,  roL  60,  p.  640) :  "  In  ipsa  item  Catho> 
lica  Eodesia  magnopere  curandum  est,  ut  id  tenesmus  quod  ubupt^^  quod  temper^ 
quod  ab  ommbuM  creditum  est"  The  Commonitorium  was  composed,  as  we  learn 
from  the  preface  and  from  ch.  42,  about  three  years  after  the  ecumenical  council 
of  Ephesns,  therefore  about  484,  under  the  false  name  of  Peregdnus,  as  a  help  to 
the  memory  of  the  author  that  he  might  hare  the  main  points  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion constantly  at  hand  against  the  heretics.  Baronius  calls  it  "  opus  certe  aureum,** 
and  Bellannin  ^  parrum  mole  et  virtute  maximum."  It  consisted  originally  of  two 
hooka,  but  the  manuscript  of  the  second  book  was  stolen  from  the  author,  who  then 
added  a  brief  summary  of  both  books  at  the  close  of  the  first  (c  41-43).    Vossiu^ 
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Here  we  have  a  threefold  test  of  the  ecclesiafitical  ortho 
doxy :  Catholicity  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  number ;  or  ubiqui* 
ty,  antiquity,  and  universal  consent;*  in  other  words,  an 
article  of  faith  must  be  traced  up  to  the  apostles,  and  be  foimd 
m  all  Christian  countries,  and  among  all  believers.  But  this 
principle  can  be  applied  only  to  a  few  fundamental  articles  of 
revealed  religion,  not  to  any  of  the  specifically  Romish  dogmas, 
and,  to  have  any  reasonable  meaning,  must  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
principle  of  majority.  In  regard  to  the  concensus  omnium^ 
which  properly  includes  both  the  others,  Vincentius  himself 
makes  this  limitation,  by  defining  the  condition  as  a  concur- 
rence of  the  majority  of  the  clergy?  To  the  voice  of  the 
people  neither  he  nor  the  whole  Roman  system,  in  matters  of 
faith,  pays  the  slightest  regard.  Ifi  many  important  doctrines, 
however,  there  is  not  even  a  consensus  patrum^  as  in  the  doc- 
trine of  free  will,  of  pfredestination,  of  the  atonement.  A  cer- 
tain freedom  of  divergent  private  opinions  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  all  progress  of  thought,  and  precedes  the  eccle- 
siastical settlement  of  every  article  of  faith.  Even  Vincentius 
expressly  asserts  a  steady  advance  of  the  church  Iq  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  though  of  course  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vious steps,  as  a  man  or  a  tree  remains  identical  through  the 
various  stages  of  growth." 

Vincentius  is  thoroughly  Catholic  in  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  his  work,  and  has  not  the  most  remote  conception  of 

Cardinal  NorisiuB  (Historia  Pelagiana,  L  il  o.  11),  Natalia  Alexander,  Hefele,  and 
Schmidt  give  this  work  a  polemic  aim  against  strict  Augnstinism,  for  which  certainly 
the  Greek  church  cannot  be  claimed,  so  that  the  three  criteria  of  catholicity  are 
wanting.  There  is  pretty  strong  evidence  in  the  book  itself  that  Vincentius  belonged 
to  the  semi-Pelagian  school  which  arose  in  liarseille  and  Lirinum.  He  was  prob- 
ably  also  the  author  of  the  Vincentiana  objectwnea  against  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
predestination.  Comp.  on  Vmcentius,  Tillemont's  M^molres,  torn.  xt.  pp.  143-147 ; 
the  art  Vincentiwt  v.  X.  by  H.  Schmidt  In  Herzog's  Encykl.  vol  xriL  pp.  211-217; 
and  an  essay  of  C.  J.  Hefele  (R.  C),  in  his  Beitrige  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  ArchAo- 
logie  und  Liturgik,  vol.  L  p.  146  ff.  (Tub.  1864). 

'  As  Vincentius  expresses  himself  in  the  succeeding  sentence:  XTnirersitas, 
antiquitas,  consensio.    Comp.  c.  27. 

*  **  Consensio  omnium  vel  certe  pcene  omnium  aaoerdotum  paiitcE:  et  magistra 
ram,**  etc     Common,  c  2  (in  Migne,  p.  640). 

'  Cap  28  (in  Higne,  vol  60,  p.  667  sqq.). 
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tne  free  Protestant  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  on  the  otliei 
hand  he  would  have  as  little  toleration  for  new  dogmas.  He 
wished  to  make  tradition  not  an  independent  source  of  knowl 
edge  and  rule  of  faith  by  the  side  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
only  to  have  it  acknowledged  as  the  true  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  as  a  bar  to  heretical  abuse.  The  criterion  of  the 
antiquity  of  a  doctrine,  which  he  required,  involves  apostolici- 
ty,  hence  agreement  with  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  church,  says  he,  as  the  solicitous  guardian 
of  that  which  is  intrusted  to  her,  changes,  diminishes,  increases 
nothing.  Her  sole  effort  is  to  shape,  or  confirm,  or  preserve 
the  old.  Innovation  is  the  business  of  heretics,  not  of  orthodox 
believers.  The  canon  of  Scripture  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
more  than  sufficient.'  But  since  all  heretics  appeal  to  it,  the 
authority  of  the  church  must  be  called  in  as  the  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, and  in  this  we  must  follow  universah'ty,  antiquity, 
and  consent.*  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Catholics,  says  he  in  the 
same  work,  to  prove  the  true  faith  in  two  ways :  first  by  the 
authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  then  by  the  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  not  because  the  canon  alone  is  not  of  itself 
sufiicient  for  all  things,  but  on  account  of  the  many  confiicting 
interpretations  and  perversions  of  the  Scriptures.' 

In  the  same  spirit  says  pope  Leo  I. :  "  It  is  not  permitted 
to  depart  even  in  one  word  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Evange 
lists  and  the  Apostles,  nor  to  think  otherwise  concerning  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  than  the  blessed  apostles  and  our  fathers 
learned  and  taught."  * 

'  Gap.  2 :  ^  Quum  dt  per/eehtt  Scriptonnim  Canon  et  sibi  ad  immia  miu 
mnptrqwte  suffidat^^  etc.    Cap.  29. 

'  *'  Hoc  faccre  curabant  ...  at  dirinam  canonem  Becundum  uniTeraalia  eccleaia 
traditiones  et  Jnxta  catholic!  dogmatis  regulas  interpretentur,  in  qua  item  catholioa 
ci  apOBtoHca  eoclesia  Bequantnr  necesae  eat  nniTersitatem,  antiquitateni,  oonaen- 
flionem."    Commonit  cap.  27  (in  Migne,  toL  50,  p.  674).    Comp.  c  2-4. 

Gap.  29  (in  Migne,  roL  60,  p.  677):  ''Non  quia  canon  soluB  non  sibi  ad  uni- 
vena  sofficiat,  sed  quia  verba  dirina,  pro  suo  plerique  arbitratu  interpretantea, 
TBima  opiniones  erroreaque  oondpiant,*'  etc. 

*  Spiat.  82  ad  Epiac.  Marcianum  Aug.  (Opera,  torn,  i  p.  1044,  ed.  Ballerini,  and 
b  Kgne,  Ut.  p.  918):  ^'Quum  ab  evaogelica  apostoticaque  dootrina  ne  uno  quidea 
terbo  lioeai  diaaidere,  aut  aliter  de  Soripturia  divinia  aapere  qoam  beati  apoatoli  et 
noatri  didicenmt  atque  docuerunt,**  ete. 
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Tbe  catholic  principle  of  tradition  became  more  and  more 
confirmed,  ae  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  coimoilB  in- 
creased and  the  learned  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  declined ; 
and  tradition  gradually  set  itself  in  practice  on  a  level  with 
Scripture,  and  even  above  it.  It  fettered  free  investigation, 
and  promoted  a  rigid,  stationary  and  intolerant  orthodoxy, 
which  condemned  men  like  Origen  and  TertuUian  as  heretics. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  principle  of  tradition  imquestionably 
exerted  a  wholesome  conservative  power,  and  saved  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ancient  church  doctrine  from  the  obscuring  and 
confusing  influence  of  the  pagan  barbaiism  which  deluged 
Christendom. 

I. — ^TBIKrrABIAN   CONTBOVSBSIES. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSIES. 

L  SouBOES :  On  the  orthodox  side  most  of  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century ; 
espeoiallj  ttie  dogmatic  and  polemic  works  of  Athanabius  (Orationea 
cArianos;  De  decretis  Nicffinss  Synodi ;  De  sententia  Dionysii ;  Apo- 
logia 0.  Arianos;  Apologia  do  fuga  sua;  Historia  Arianorum,  etc., 
all  in  torn.  i.  pars  i.  ii.  of  the  Bened.  ed.)i  Basil  (Adv.  Eunomium), 
Gbboobt  Nazianzen  (Orationes  theologies),  Gkboobt  of  Ntbba 
(Contra  Eunom.),  Epiphakius  (Ancoratus),  Uilaby  (De  Trinitate), 
Akbbose  (De  Fide),  Aoodstinb  (De  Trioitate,  and  Contra  Haximini- 
mum  Arianum),  Rufincs,  and  the  Greek  church  historians. 

On  the  heretical  side:  The  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Abius 
(BuXfta,  and  two  EpistoleB  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Alexander 
of  Alexandria),  preserved  in  quotations  in  Athanasius,  Epiphanius, 
Socrates,  and  Theodoret;  comp.  FahriciuB:  Biblioth.  gr.  viii.  p.  809. 
Fragmenta  Abianobum  about  888  in  Angelo  Mai :  Scriptorum  veterum 
nova  collect.  Rom.  1828,  vol.  iii.  The  fragments  of  the  Church  His- 
tory of  the  Arian  Philostobgius,  a.  d.  860-425. 

n.  WoBEB :  TiLLEMONT  (R.  C.) :  M^moires,  etc  torn.  vi.  pp.  289-826,  ed. 
Paris.  1699,  and  ed.  Yen.  (the  external  history  chiefly).  DioNTsma 
Petavius  (Jesuit,  1 1662):  De  theologiois  dograatibus,  torn,  ii.,  which 
treats  of  the  divine  Trinity  in  eight  books;  and  in  part  torn.  iv.  and  v. 
which  treat  in  sixteen  books  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.  This  is 
still,  though  incomplete,  the  most  learned  work  of  the  Roman  church 
in  the  History  of  Doctrines ;  it  first  appeared  at  Paris,  1644-^50,  in  five 
volumes  fol.,  then  at  Amsterdam,  1700  (in  6  vols.),  and  at  Venice, 
1767  (ed.  Zacharia),  and  has  been  last  edited  by  Passaglia  and  Schrap 
der  in  Rome,  1867.    J.  M.  Tbavasa  (R.  C.)  :  Storia  critica  della  vita 
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di  Ano.  Yen.  1746.  8.  J.  Maimbubo:  Histoire  de  rArianiflme 
Par.  1675.  John  Psabsoh  (bishop  of  Chester,  tl686):  An  Expod* 
tion  of  the  Oreed  (in  the  Beoond  artide),  1689,  12th  ed.  Lond.  1741, 
and  very  often  edited  since  by  Dobson,  Burton,  Nichols,  OhcTalier, 
etc.  Gbobob  Bull  (Anglican  bishop  of  St.  David^s,  1 1710) :  Defensio 
fidei  Nicflsno.  Ox.  1685  (0pp.  Lat  fol.  ed.  Grabe,  Lond.  1708.  Oom- 
plete  Works,  ed.  Burton,  Oxf.  1827,  and  again  in  1846,  toL  5th  in  two 
parts,  and  in  English  in  the  Angl«>- Catholic  Library,  1851).  This 
classical  work  endeavors,  with  great  learning,  to  exhibit  the  Kicene 
faith  in  all  the  flAtd-Kicene  fathers,  and  so  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  previous  period.  Dan.  Watkbland  (archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
1 1780,  next  to  Bull  the  ablest  Anglican  defender  of  the  Nioene  faith): 
Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  1719  ff.,  in  Waterland*s  Works,  ed. 
Mildert,  vols.  L  iL  iiL  Oxf.  1848.  (Several  acute  and  learned  essays 
and  sermons  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against 
the  high  Arianism  of  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Whitby.)  Chb.  W.  F. 
Waloh:  Vollstftndige  Historie  der  Ketzereien,  etc.  11  vols.  Leipzig, 
1762  ff.  Vols.  ii.  and  iii.  (exceedingly  thorough  and  exceedingly  dry). 
Gibbon  :  History  of  the  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  du 
xxL  A.  M5HLBB  (R.  C.) :  Athansdus  der  Grosse  u.  die  Kirche  seiner 
Zeit.  Mdnz  (1827) ;  2d  ed.  1844  (Bk  iL-vi.).  J.  H.  Nxwican  (at  the 
time  the  learned  head  of  PuBeyism,  afterwards  B.  C.) :  The  Arians  of 
the  Fourth  Century.  Lond.  1888 ;  2d  ed.  (unchanged),  1854.  F.  Chb. 
Baub:  Die  christl.  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  u.  Menschwerdnng  in 
ihrer  geschiohtl.  Entwicklung.  8  vols.  Tobingen,  1841-^48.  VoL  L 
pp.  806-825  (to  the  coundl  of  Chdcedon).  Com  p.  also  Baub's  £ir« 
chengesch.  vom  4ten  bis  6ten  Jahrh.  Ttlb.  1859,  pp.  79-128.  Js.  A* 
Dobnxb:  Entwicklungsgesch.  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  OhristL 
1886,  2d  ed.  in  2  vols.  Stuttg.  1845-'53.  VoL  i.  pp.  778-1080  (English 
transL  by  W,  L.  Alexander  and  D.  W.  Simon^  in  Clark's  Foreign 
Theol.  Library,  Edinb.  1861).  B.  Wilbbbfobcb  (at  the  time  arch- 
deacon of  East  Riding,  afterwards  R.  C.) :  The  Doctrine  of  the  Licar- 
nation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  4th  ed.  Lond.  1852.  Bishop  Katb: 
Athanasius  and  the  council  of  Nicaoa.  Lond.  1853.  C.  Jos.  Hbfbli 
(B.  C):  ConciHengeschichte.  Freib.  1855  ff.  VoL  i.  p.  219  ff.  Al- 
bkbt  Pbinob  db  Broolie  (R.  C):  L'^glise  et  Pempire  remain,  au 
IV.  sidde.  Paris,  1856-'66,  6  vols.  Vol.  i.  p.  831  sqq. ;  voL  ii.  1 
sqq.  W.  W.  Habtxt  :  History  and  Theology  of  the  Three  Creeds.  Lond. 
1856,  2  vols.  II.  Voiot:  Die  Lehre  des  Athanasius  yon  Alexandrien. 
Bremen,  1861.  A.  P.  Stanlbt  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  East- 
em  Church.  2d  ed.  1862  (reprinted  in  New  York).  Sects.  IL-viL 
(more  brilliant  than  solid).  Comp.  also  the  relevant  sections  in  the 
general  Church  Histories  of  Flbubt,  Sohr5okh  (vols.  v.  and  vi.) 
Kbandbr,  Gixsxlbb,  and  in  the  Doctrine  Histories  of  MOnsobbB' 

G6LLN,  BAUMQABTBN-CBUSnTB,  HaOXNBAOH,  BaUB,  BbOK,  ShbDD. 
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§  119.     Tlie  Aricm  CorUraversy  down  to  the  Council  ofNicaa^ 

318-325. 

The  Arian  controversy  relates  primarily  to  the  deity  of 
ChriBt,  but  in  its  course  it  touches  also  the  deity  of  the  Holy 
Ghostj  and  embraces  therefore  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  God,  which  is  the  very  centre 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  dogma  of  the  Trinity  came 
up  not  by  itself  in  abstract  form,  but  in  inseparable  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
If  this  latter  doctrine  is  true,  the  Trinity  follows  by  logical 
necessity,  the  biblical  monotheism  being  presumed ;  in  other 
words :  If  God  is  one,  and  if  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  arc 
distinct  from  the  Father  and  yet  participate  in  the  divine  sub- 
stance, God  must  be  triune.  Though  there  are  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves  few  texts  which  directly  prove  the 
Trinity,  and  the  name  Trinity  is  wholly  wanting  in  them,  this 
doctrine  is  taught  with  all  the  greater  force  in  a  living  form 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation  by  the  main  facts  of  the  revelation 
of  God  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  besides  being  in- 
directly Involved  in  the  deity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  church  always  believed  in  this  Trinity  of  revelation, 
and  confessed  its  faith  by  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  carried  with  it 
from  the  first  the  conviction,  that  this  revelation  of  God  must 
be  grounded  in  a  distinction  immanent  in  the  divine  essence. 
But  to  bring  this  faith  into  clear  and  fixed  knowledge,  and  to 
form  the  baptismal  confession  into  doctrine,  was  the  hard  and 
earnest  intellectual  work  of  three  centuries.  In  the  Nicene 
age  minds  crashed  against  each  other,  and  fought  the  decisive 
battles  for  and  against  the  doctrines  of  the  true  deity  of  Christ, 
with  which  the  divinity  of  Christianity  stands  or  falls. 

The  controversies  on  this  fundamental  question  agitated 
the  Roman  empire  and  the  church  of  East  and  West  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  fii-st  two  ecume- 
nical councils  of  Nicsea  and  Constantinople.  At  last  tlie  ortho- 
dox doctrine  triumphed,  and  in  381  was  brought  into  the  form 
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in  which  it  is  to  this  daj  substantiallj  held  in  all  orthodox 
churches. 

The  external  history  of  the  Arian  controversy,  of  which  we 
first  sketch  the  main  features,  falls  into  three  stages: 

1.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  controversy  to  the  temporary 
▼ictoiy  of  orthodoxy  at  the  cooncil  of  ^icsda ;  a.  d.  818-325. 

2.  The  Arian  and  senii-Arian  reaction,  and  its  prevalence 
to  the  death  of  Constantins ;  a.  d.  325-361. 

3.  The  final  victory,  and  the  completion  of  the  Nicene 
creed  ;  to  the  council  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  881. 

Arianism  proceeded  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church, 
waa  condemned  as  heresy  at  the  council  of  Nicsea,  but  afterwards 
under  various  forms  attained  even  ascendency  for  a  time  in  the 
church,  until  at  the  second  ecumenical  council  it  was  cast  out 
forever.  From  that  time  it  lost  its  importance  as  a  politico- 
theolc^cal  power,  but  continued  as  an  tlncatholic  sect  more 
than  two  hundred  years  among  the  Germanic  nations,  which 
were  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  Arian  domination. 

The  roots  of  the  Arian  controversy  are  to  be  found  partly 
in  the  contradictory  elements  of  the  christology  of  the  great 
Origen,  which  reflect  tlie  crude  condition  of  the  Christian 
mind  in  the  third  centu)*y ;  partly  in  the  antagonism  between 
the  Alexandrian  and  the  Antiochian  theology.  Origen,  on 
the  one  hand,  attributed  to  Christ  eternity  and  other  divine 
attributes  which  logic-ally  lead  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
identity  of  substance ;  so  that  he  was  vindicated  even  by  Atha- 
nasins,  the  two  Cappadocian  Gregories,  and  Basil.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  zeal  for  the  personal  distinctions  in  the 
Godhead,  he  taught  with  equal  clearness  a  separateness  of 
essence  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,*  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son,  as  a  second  or  secondary  God  beneath  the 
Father,'  and  thus  furnished  a  starting  point  for  the  Arian 

*  'Ercpe^TtfT  rift  odirfaf,  OT  rov  twoKUfidpov,     De  OrAt.  0.  16. 

*  Henoe  he  termed  the  Logos  8f  ^cpof  Of^r,  or  B^is  (without  the  article,  oomp, 
John  L  1),  hi  dittiiictiou  fron  the  Father,  who  is  absolute  God,  6  e«^t,  or  avr^cot 
Doif  per  9$.  He  calls  the  Father  also  the  root  (^i{a)  ftnd  foimtuii  {irnYh)  of  th( 
whole  Godhead.  Comp.  toL  i  gVS.  Redepenning :  Origenesi  U.  90i  sq.,  and 
ThomaBias:  Origenes,  p.  118  sq. 
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hereej.  The  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  will  of  the 
Father  was,  with  Origen,  the  communicatidn  of  a  divine  but 
secondary  sabstance,  and  this  idea,  in  the  hands  of  the  less 
devout  and  profound  Arius,  who  with  bis  more  rigid  logic 
could  admit  no  intermediate  being  between  Ood  and  the  crei^ 
ture,  deteriorated  to  the  notion  of  the  primal  creature. 

But  in  general  Arianism  was  much  more  akin  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Antiochian  school  than  to  that  of  the  Alexandrian. 
Arius  himself  traced  his  doctrine  to  Lucian  of  Antioch,  who 
advocated  the  heretical  views  of  Paul  of  Samosata  on  the 
Trinity,  and  was  for  a  time  excommimicated,  but  afterwards 
rose  to  great  consideration,  and  died  a  martyr  under  Maximi- 
nus. 

Albxandeb,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  made  earnest  of  the 
Origenistic  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son 
(which  was  afterwards  taught  by  Athanasius  and  the  Nicene 
creed,  but  in  a  deeper  sense,  as  denoting  the  generation  of  a 
person  of  the  same  substance  from  the  substance  of  the  Father, 
and  not  of  a  person  of  different  substance  from  the  ^D^U  of  the 
Father),  and  deduced  from  it  the  homo-ousia  or  consubstantiali- 
ty  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 

Arius,*  a  presbyter  of  the  same  city  after  313,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  tall,  thin,  learned,  adroit,  austere,  and  fascinating 
man,  but  proud,  artful,  restless,  and  disputatious,  pressed  and 
overstated  the  Origenistic  view  of  the  subordination,  accused 
Alexander  of  Sabellianism,  and  taught  that  Christ,  while  he 
was  indeed  the  creator  of  the  world,  was  himself  a  creature  of 
Gk)d,  therefore  not  truly  divine.' 

The  contest  between  these  two  views  broke  out  about  the 
year  318  or  320.  Arius  and  his  followers,  for  their  denial  of 
the  true  deity  of  Christ,  were  deposed  and  excommunicated  by 
a  council  of  a  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops  at  Alex- 
andria in  321.  In  spite  of  this  he  continued  to  hold  religious 
assemblies  of  his  numerous  adherents,  and  when  driven  from 

*  ^Apcior. 

*  This,  howeTer,  ig  manifoBtly  oontrary  to  Origen*B  view,  which  made  Christ  an 
intermediate  being  between  the  unoreated  Father  and  the  oreature.  Gontra  Cela  til 
84. 
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Alexandria,  agitated  his  doctrine  in  Palestine  and  I^icomediaj 
and  difFosed  it  in  an  entertaining  work,  half  poetry,  half  prose: 
I%s  Banquet  (SaXem),  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 
in  Athanasins.  Several  bishops,  especially  Ensebins  of  Nico 
media  and  Ensebins  of  CsBsarea,  who  either  shared  his  view  or 
at  least  considered  it  innocent,  defended  him.  Alexander 
issned  a  number  of  circular  letters  to  all  the  bishops  against 
the  apostates  and  Exnkotitians.'  Bishop  rose  against  bishop, 
and  province  against  province.  The  controversy  soon  in- 
volved, through  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  zeal  of 
the  parties,  the  entire  church,  and  transformed  the  whole 
Christian  East  into  a  theol<^cal  battle-field. 

Constantine,  the  first  emperor  who  mingled  in  the  religious 
affairs  of  Christendom,  and  who  did  this  from  a  political, 
monarchical  interest  for  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  of  religion, 
was  at  first  inclined  to  consider  the  contest  a  futile  logomachy, 
and  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  parties  in  diplomatic  style  by 
letters  and  by  the  personal  mission  of  the  aged  bishop  Hosius 
of  Spain;  but  «vithout  effect.  Questions  of  theological  and 
religious  principle  are  not  to  be  adjusted,  like  political  meas- 
ures, by  compromise,  but  must  be  fought  through  to  their 
last  results,  and  the  truth  must  either  conqutn*  or  (for  the  time) 
succumb.  Then,  in  pursuance,  as  he  thought,  of  a  ^^  divine 
inspiration,"  and  probably  also  with  the  advice  of  bishops  who 
were  in  friendship  with  him,'  he  summoned  the  first  universal 
coimdl,  to  represent  the  whole  church  of  the  empire,  and  to 
give  a  final  decision  upon  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God,  and 
upon  some  minor  questions  of  discipline,  the  time  of  Easter, 
and  the  Meletian  schism  in  Egypt. 

'  O/  41  o6ir  irrmw.  So  he  named  the  Arians,  for  thdr  aflserdoo  that  the  Son  of 
Ood  was  made  i^  obx  Smw,  ont  of  nothing. 

*  At  least  Rnfinofl  eaya,  H.  £.  L  1 :  '^  Ex  sacerdotom  sententia."  Probablj 
BoAna  and  Ensebina  of  Gasarea  had  most  faifluenee  with  the  emperor  in  this  matter, 
as  in  others.  But  of  any  oodperatlon  of  the  pope  in  the  smnmonfaig  of  tie  eomioL 
of  NIoBMi  the  earliest  docmnents  know  nothing. 
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§  120.     The  Council  of  Numi^  325. 

80UE0ES. 

(1)  The  twenty  Oanones,  the  doctrinal  Symbol,  find  a  Deobbb  of  the 
OouvoiL  OF  NiojBA,  and  several  Letters  of  bishop  Alexander  of  Alexan- 
dria and  the  emperor  Oonstantine  (all  collected  in  Greek  and  Latin  in 
Maim:  Collect,  sacrorum  Conciliorum,  torn.  ii.  fol.  635-704).  Official 
mlnntes  of  the  transactions  themselves  were  not  at  that  time  made; 
only  the  decrees  aa  adopted  were  set  down  in  writing  and  subscribed 
by  all  (comp.  Enseb.  Yita  Const,  iii.  14).  All  later  accounts  of  Toln- 
minous  acts  of  the  council  are  sheer  fabrications  (comp.  Hefele,  L  p. 
249  sqq.) 

(S)  Accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  especially  Evbebius,  Vita  Const,  iii.  4-84 
(superficial,  rather  Arianizing,  and  a  panegyric  of  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantine).  The  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  which  should  have  dosed 
with  the  council  of  Nice,  comes  down  only  to  the  year  824.  Atha- 
nasiub:  De  decretis  Synodi  Nic;  Orationes  iv  contra  Arianoa; 
Epist.  ad  Afros,  and  other  historical  and  anti- Arian  tracts  in  torn.  i.  and 
ii.  of  his  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  and  the  more  important  of  them  also  in  the 
first  vol.  of  Thilo^s  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Grsec.  dogmat.  Lips.  1868. 
(Engl,  transl.  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers.) 

(8)  The  later  accounts  of  Epifhanius:  Hser.  69;  Soobates:  H.  E.  i  8 
sqq. ;  Sozombn  :  H.  E.  i.  17  sqq. ;  Theodoret  :  H.  E.  i.  1-18 ;  Rufintts: 
H.  £.  i  1-6  (or  lib.  x.,  if  his  transl.  of  Eu9ebius  be  counted  in).  Gbla- 
sniB  Oyziceiots  (about  476) :  Coromentarius  aotorum  Concilii  Nicceni 
(Qreek  and  Latin  in  Munsi,  tom.  ii.  fol.  769  sqq.;  it  professes  to  be 
founded  on  an  old  MS.,  but  is  filled  with  imaginary  speeches).  Comp. 
also  the  four  Coptic  fragments  in  Pitba  :  Spioilegium  8olesmense,  Par. 
1862,  vol.  i.  p.  509  sqq.,  and  the  Syriac  fragments  in  Analecta  Niccena. 
Fragments  relating  to  the  Council  of  Nicasa.  The  Syriac  text  from  am 
ancient  MS.  by  H.  Cowpbb,  Lond.  1857. 

IJTERATURE. 

Of  the  historians  cited  at  §  119  must  be  here  especially  mentioned  Tnxi- 
MONT  (R.  C),  Waloh,  SoHBdCKH,  GiBBON,  Hefele  (L  pp.  249-426),  A. 
DE  Bboolie  (vol.  ii.  ch.  iv,  pp.  3-70),  and  Staklet.  Besides  them, 
Ima:  Historia  concilii  Nicsani,  Lips.  1712.  Is.  Botlx:  A  historical 
View  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  with  a  translation  of  Documents,  New 
York,  1866  (in  Crush's  ed.  of  Euseb.^s  Church  ffistory).  Comp.  also 
§§  65  and  66  above,  where  this  in  connection  with  the  other  eoconeni- 
cal  councils  has  already  been  spoken  of 

Nicaea,  the  very  name  of  which  speaks  of  victory,  was  the 
second  city  of  Bithynia,  only  twenty  English  miles  from  tlie 
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imperial  residence  of  Nicomedia,  and  eafiily  accessible  hj  sea 
and  land  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  now  a  miserable 
Turkish  village,  Is-nik,*  where  nothing  but  a  rude  picture  in  the 
solitary  church  of  St.  Mary  remains  to  the  memory  of  the 
eyent  which  has  given  the  place  a  name  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Hither,  in  the  year  825,  the  twentieth  of  his  reign  (there- 
fore the  festive  vicennalia),  the  emperor  snmn^oned  the  bishops 
of  the  empire  by  a  letter  of  invitation,  putting  at  their  service 
the  public  conveyances,  and  liberally  defraying  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  the  expenses  of  their  residence  in  Nicsea  and  of 
their  return.  Each  bishop  was  to  bring  with  him  two  presby- 
ters and  three  servants.*  They  travelled  partly  in  the  public 
post  carriages,  partly  on  horses,  mules,  or  asses,  partly  on  foot. 
Many  came  to  bring  their  private  disputes  before  the  emperor, 
who  caused  all  their  papers,  without  reading  them,  to  be 
burned,  and  exhorted  the  parties  to  reconciliation  and  har- 
mony. 

The  whole  number  of  bishops  assembled  was  at  most  three 
hundred  and  eighteen;'  that  is,  about  one  sixth  of  all  the 

'  /.  A,  Els  VlKouof,  like  Stambol,  Is-tam-ba],  from  tit  r^y  w4\tr,  iBnOc  now  ood> 
tains  only  some  fifteen  hundred  inhabitanto. 

'  The  imperial  letter  of  convocation  is  not  extant  Eusebius  says,  Yita  CodbIL 
iil  6,  the  emperor  by  very  respectful  letters  invited  the  bishops  of  all  oountriea  to 
come  with  all  ^>eed  to  Nicea  (crvcvBf  tr  arcofrax^^r  rovs  hriirK6wovs  ypdfifiain  rifiifrt' 
Kois  wpoKa\o6fAwos),  Arius  also  was  invited  (Rufinns,  H.  E.  L  1).  In  an  invitation 
of  Gonstantine  to  the  biahop  of  Syracase  to  attend  the  council  of  Aries  (as  given  by 
Eusebius,  H.  E.  z.  o.  6),  the  emperor  directs  him  to  bring  inth  him  two  priests  and 
three  servants,  and  promises  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses.  The  same  was  no 
doubt  done  at  the  ooondl  of  Nice.    Comp.  Eus.  V.  Const  ill.  6  and  9. 

*  According  to  Athanasius  (Ad  Afroe,  c.  2,  and  daewhere),  Socrates  (H.  E.  L  S\ 
Theodoret  (H.  E.  L  7),  and  the  usual  opinion.  The  spirit  of  mystic  interpretation 
gave  to  the  number  818,  denoted  in  Greek  by  the  letters  TIH,  a  reference  to  the 
cross  (T),  and  to  the  holy  name  Jesus  (lH<roi/j).  It  was  also  (Ambrose,  De  fide,  L 
IS)  put  in  connection  with  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  of  Abraham, 
the  &tber  of  the  faithful  (Gen.  xiv.  14).  Eusebius,  however,  gives  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops  (ircrr^icovra  «al  Zuucoelnv  ipibfi6p)y  or  a  few  over ;  but  with  an 
indefinite  number  of  attendant  priests,  deacons,  and  aoolytbs  (Yit  Const  iii  8). 
The  later  Arabic  accounts  of  more  than  two  thousand  bishops  probably  arose  from 
xmfounding  bishops  and  clergy  in  generaL  Perhaps  the  number  of  memben- 
mcreasod  towards  the  dose,  so  that  Eusebius  with  his  260,  and  Athanasius  with  hia 
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bishops  of  the  empire,  who  are  estimated  as  at  least  eighteen 
hundred  (one  thousand  for  the  Greek  provinces,  eight  hmidred 
for  the  Latin),  and  only  half  as  many  as  were  at  the  council 
of  Gbalcedon.  Including  the  presbyters  and  deacons  and 
other  attendants  the  number  may  have  amounted  to  between 
fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand.  Most  of  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces were  strongly  represented;  the  Latin  church,  on  the 
contrary,  had  qnly  seven  delegates:  from  Spain  Hosius  of 
Cordova,  from  France  Nicasiiis  of  Dijon,  from  "North  Africa 
CsBcilian  of  Carthage,  from  Pannonia  Domnus  of  Strido,  from 
Italy  Eustorgius  of  Milan  and  Marcus  of  Calabria,  from  Kome 
the  two  presbyters  Victor  or  Vitus  and  Vincentius  as  delegates 
of  the  aged  pope  Sylvester  I.  A  Persian  bishop  John,  also, 
and  a  Gothic  bishop,  Theophilus,  the  forerunner  and  teacher 
of  the  Gothic  Bible  translator  Ulfilas,  were  present. 

Hie  formal  sessions  began,  after  preliminary  disputations 
between  Catholics,  Arians,  and  philosophers,  probably  about 
Pentecost,  or  at  farthest  after  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  on 
the  llth  of  June.  They  closed  on  the  25th  of  July,  the 
anniversaiy  of  the  accession  of  Constantino;  though  the 
members  did  not  disperse  till  the  25th  of  August.'  They 
were  held,  it  appears,  part  of  the  time  in  a  church  or  some 
public  building,  part  of  the  time  in  the  emperor's  house. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  council  was  made  by  the  stately 
entrance  of  the  emperor,  which  Eusebius  in  his  panegyrical 
flattery  thus  describes:'  "After  all  the  bishops  had  entered 
the  central  building  of  the  royal  palace,  on  the  sides  of  which 
very  many  seats  were  prepared,  each  took  his  place  with 
becoming  modesty,  and  silently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor.    The  court  ofScers  entered  one  after  another,  though 

818,  may  both  be  right  The  extant  Latin  lists  of  the  sabBCiibers  contain  the 
names  of  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  bishops  and  chorepisoopi,  and 
many  of  these  are  mutilated  and  distorted  by  the  mistakes  of  transcribers,  and  varied 
m  the  different  copies.  Comp.  the  list  from  an  ancient  Coptic  cloister  in  Fitra'a 
Spidle^um  Solesmense  (Par.  1852\  torn.  i.  p.  616  sqq. ;  and  Hcfele,  ConciUengesoh. 
L284. 

'  On  the  various  dates,  comp.  Hefele,  L  a  1.  p.  261  sqq.  Broglie,  U.  26,  puts 
the  arrival  of  tiie  emperor  earlier,  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  June. 

*  Yita  Const  iil  10.    The  above  translation  Is  somewhat  abridged. 
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only  Back  aa  profeeBed  faith  in  CShriBt.  The  moment  the 
approach  of  the  emperor  was  annomiced  by  a  gi^en  signal, 
they  all  roee  from  their  Beats,  and  the  emperor  appeared  like  a 
heavenly  messenger  of  Gk>d,'  covered  with  gold  and  gems,  a 
glorions  presence,  very  tall  and  slender,  fall  of  beauty,  strength 
and  majesty.  With  this  external  adornment  he  united  the 
spiritual  ornament  of  the  fear  of  Ood,  modesty,  and  humility, 
which  could  be  seen  in  his  downcast  eyes,  his  blushing  face, 
the  motion  of  his  body,  and  his  walk.  When  he  reached  the 
golden  throne  prepared  for  him,  he  stopped,  and  sat  not  dovm 
till  the  bishops  gave  him  the  sign.  And  after  him  they  all 
resumed  their  seats." 

How  great  the  contrast  between  this  position  of  the  church 
and  the  time- of  her  persecution  but  scarcely  passed  I  What  a 
revolution  of  opinion  in  bishops  who  had  once  feared  the 
Roman  emperor  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  church,  and  who 
now  greeted  the  same  emperor  in  his  half  barbarous  attire  as 
an  angel  of  God  from  heaven,  and  gave  him,  though  not  yet 
even  baptized,  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  highest  assem- 
bly  of  the  church  1 

After  a  brief  salutatory  address  from  the  bishop  on  the  right 
of  the  emperor,  by  which  we  are  most  probably  to  understand 
Eusebius  of  CsBsarea,  the  emperor  himself  delivered  with  a 
geutle  voice  in  the  ofKcial  Latin  tongue  the  opening  address, 
which  was  immediately  after  translated  into  Oreek,  and  runs 
thus:* 

*^  It  was  my  highest  wish,  my  friends,  that  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  your  assembly.  I  must  thank  Gk>d  that,  in 
addition  to  all  o^er  blessings,  he  has  shown  me  this  highest 
one  of  all :  to  see  you  all  gathered  here  in  harmony  and  with 
one  mind.  May  no  malicious  enemy  rob  us  of  this  happiness, 
and  after  the  tyranny  of  the  enemy  of  Christ  [Licinius  and  his 
army]  is  conquered  by  the  help  of  the  Bedeemer,  the  wicked 
demon  shall  not  persecute  the  divine  law  with  new  blasphe- 

*'  Aooording  to  BuaebiiiB,  L  a  UL  o.  IS.  Sosomen,  Socrates,  and  Bnflniu  alio 
(ha  the  emparor't  speech,  flomewhat  diflferently,  but  In  anbetantial  agreement  with 
lUi. 

40 
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mies.  Discord  in  the  church  I  consider  more  fearful  and  pain* 
fal  than  any  other  war.  As  soon  as  I  by  the  help  of  Ood  had 
overcome  my  enemies,  I  believed  that  nothing  more  was  now 
necessary  than  to  give  thanks  to  Gk>d  in  common  joy  with 
those  whom  I  had  liberated.  But  when  I  lieard  of  your  divi- 
sion, I  was  convinced  that  this  matter  should  by  no  means  be 
neglected,  and  in  the  desire  to  assist  by  my  service,  I  have 
summoned  you  without  delay.  I  shall,  however,  feel  my 
desire  fdlfiiled  only  when  I  see  the  minds  of  all  united  in  that 
peaceful  harmony  which  you,  as  the  anointed  of  God,  must 
preach  to  others.  Delay  not  therefore,  my  firiends,  delay  not, 
servants  of  God;  put  away  all  causes  of  strife,  and  loose  all 
knots  of  discord  by  the  laws  of  peace.  Thus  shall  you  accom- 
plish the  work  most  pleasing  to  God,  and  confer*  upon  me, 
your  fellow  servant,*  an  exceeding  great  joy." 

After  this  address  he  gave  way  to  the  (ecclesiastical)  presi* 
dents  of  the  council,*  and  the  business  b^an.  The  emperor, 
however,  constantly  took  an  active  part,  and  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence. 

Among  the  fathers  of  the  council,  besides  a  great  number 
of  obscure  mediocrities,  there  were  several  distinguished  and 
venerable  men.  Eusebius  of  OsBsarea  was  most  eminent  for 
learning ;  the  young  archdeacon  Athanasius,  who  accompanied 
the  bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  for  zeal,  intellect,  and 
eloquence.  Some,  as  confessors,  still  bore  in  their  body  the 
marks  of  Christ  from  the  times  of  persecution :  Paphnutius  of 
the  Upper  Thebaid,  Potamon  of  Heraklea,  whose  right  eye 
had  been  put  out,  and  Paul  of  Neo-Csesarea,  who  had  been 
tortured  with  red  hot  iron  under  Licinius,  and  crippled  in  both 
his  hands.  Others  were  distinguished  for  extraordinary  as- 
cetic holiness,  and  even  for  miraculous  works ;  like  Jacob  ol 
Nisibis,  who  had  spent  years  as  a  hermit  in  forests  and  caves, 
and  lived  like  a  wild  beast  on  roots  and  leaves,  and  Spyridion 
(or  St.  Spiro)  of  Cyprus,  the  patron  of  the  Ionian  isles,  who 

'  Tf  vfAtrip^  aupbtpiirowTi, 

*  OapffStSou  rhv  k6yop  roit  T^t  (rup69ov  vpoidpotSt  ^7^  EoBebw  Ut  18 
The  qnettiat  of  the  preridency  hi  the  ecumenical  oonncQa  has  already  been  apokeo 
of  in  §  65. 
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eren  after  his  ordination  remained  a  simple  shepherd.  Of  the 
Eastern  bishops,  Ensebins  of  Cffisarea,  and  of  the  Western. 
Hosius,  or  Osios,  of  Cordova,'  had  the  greatest  influence  with 
the  emperor.  These  two  probably  sat  by  his  side,  and  pre* 
sided  in  the  deliberations  alternately  with  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch. 

In  reference  to  the  theological  question  the  council  was 
divided  in  the  beginning  into  three  parties.* 

The  orthodox  party,  which  held  firmly  to  the  deity  of 
Christ,  was  at  first  in  the  minority,  but  in  talent  and  influence 
the  more  weighty.  At  the  head  of  it  stood  the  bishop  (or 
"pope")  Alexander  of  .Alexandria,  Eustathias  of  Antioch, 
Macarius  of  Jerusalem,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  Hosius  of  Cor- 
dova (the  court  bishop),  and  above  all  the  Alexandrian  arch- 
deacon, Athanasius,  who,  though  small  and  young,  and, 
according  to  later  practice  not  admissible  to  a  voice  or  a  seat 
in  a  council,  evinced  more  zeal  and  insight  than  all,  and  gave 
promise  already  of  being  the  future  head  of  the  orthodox 
party. 

The  Arians  or  Eusebians  numbered  perhaps  twenty  bish* 
ops,  under  the  lead  of  the  influential  bishop  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media  (afterwards  of  Constantinople),  who  was  allied  with  the 
imperial  family,  and  of  the  presbyter  Arius,  who  attended  at 
fhe  command  of  the  emperor,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  set 
forth  his  views.'  To  these  also  belonged  Theog^is  of  Nicssa, 
Maris  of  Chalcedon,  and  Menophantus  of  Ephesus ;  embracing 
in  this  remarkable  way  the  bishops  of  the  several  seats  of  the 
orthodox  ecumenical  councils. 

The  majority,  whose  organ  was  the  renowned  historian 

*  Athanuliia  alwayB  caUi  him  the  Greit,  S  fiiyau 

*  The  ancient  and  the  Roman  Catholic  historians  (and  A.  de  Broglie,  L  &  tqL 
il  p.  21)  generally  asaume  onlj  two  parties,  an  ortliodoz  migority  and  a  heretical 
minority.  But  the  position  of  Eosehius  of  Csesarea,  the  character  of  his  confession, 
and  the  sobsequent  history  of  the  oontroyersy,  proTe  the  existence  of  a  middle, 
■end-Arian  party.  Athanasius,  too,  who  usually  puts  all  shades  of  opponents 
together,  accuses  Eusebius  of  Cesarea  and  others  repeatedly  of  insiiicerity  hi  their 
lubscription  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  yet  these  were  not  proper  Arians,  but  semt 
Arians.  ^ 

'  fiufinus,  L  5 :  '^Evooabdtur  (requenter  Arias  fai  oondlium.*' 
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EoBebius  of  Osesarea,  took  middle  ground  between  the  right 
and  the  left,  but  bore  nearer  the  right,  and  finally  went  over 
to  that  side.  Many  of  them  had  an  orthodox  instinct,  but 
little  discernment;  others  were  disciples  of  Origen,  or  preferred 
simple  biblical  expression  to  a  scholastic  terminology ;  others 
had  no  firm  convictions,  but  only  unceitain  opinions,  and  were 
therefore  easily  swayed  by  the  arguments  of  the  stronger  party 
or  by  mere  external  considerations. 

The  Arians  first  proposed  a  creed,  which  however  was 
rejected  with  tumultuous  disapproval,  and  torn  to  pieces; 
whereupon  aU  the  eighteen  signers  of  it,  excepting  Theonaa 
and  Sdcundus,  both  of  Egypt,  abandoned  the  cause  of  Arius. 

Then  the  church  historian  Eusebius,  in  the  name  of  the 
middle  party,  proposed  an  ancient  Palestinian  Confession, 
which  was  very  similar  to  the  Kicene,  and  acknowledged  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  in  general  biblical  terms,  but  avoided 
the  term  in  question,  ofLoovaio^y  oonevbstantiaZisy  qf  the 
same  essence.  The  emperor  had  already  seen  and  approved 
this  confession,  and  even  the  Arian  minority  were  ready  to 
accept  it. 

But  this  last  circumstance  itself  was  very  suspicious  to  the 
extreme  right.  They  wished  a  creed  whidi  no  Arian  could 
honestly  subscribe,  and  especially  insisted  on  inserting  the 
expression  /tomo-tmos,  which  the  Arians  hated  and  declared  to 
be  unscriptural,  Sabellian,  and  materialistic*  The  emperor 
saw  clearly  that  the  Eusebian  formula  would  not  pass ;  and,  as 
he  had  at  heart,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  most  nearly  unani- 
mous decision  which  was  possible,  he  gave  his  voice  for  the 
disputed  word. 

Then  Hosius  of  Cordova  appeared  and  announced  that  a 
confession  was  prepared  which  would  now  be  read  by  the 
deacon  (afterwards  bishop)  Hermogenes  of  Cssarea,  the  secre* 


1  AthAiufliiiB  himself,  however,  laid  little  ttreee  on  the  tenn,  and  nielj  used  it 
in  hia  theological  expoalUons;  he  cared  more  for  the  thing  tlian  the  name.  The 
word  6fiov^9toff  from  ifi6f  and  oiwla,  was  not  an  inyention  of  the  ooundl  of  Nioe, 
Btill  lees  of  Constantino,  but  had  preriottslj  arisen  in  theological  language,  and 
occurs  even  in  Origen  and  among  the  Gnostics,  though  of  course  it  is  no  more  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible  than  the  word  Mtiily. 
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tarj  of  the  synod.  It  is  in  substance  the  well-known  Kicene 
creed,  with  some  additions  and  omissions  of  whicb  we  are  to 
speak  below.  It  is  somewhat  abrupt ;  the  council  not  caring 
to  do  more  than  meet  the  immediate  exigency.  The  direct 
concern  was  only  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  true  deity  of 
the  Son.  The  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  inevitably 
involved,  did  not  then  come  up  as  a  subject  of  special  dis- 
cussion, and  therefore  the  synod  contented  itself  on  this 
point  with  the  sentence:  "And  (we  believe)  in  the  Holy 
Ghost"'  The  council  of  Constantinople  enlarged  the  last 
article  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  the  positive  part  of 
the  Niceue  confession  is  added  a  condemnation  of  the 
Arian  heresy,  which  dropped  out  of  the  formula  afterwards 
received. 

Almost  all  the  bishops  subscribed  the  creed,  Hosius  at  the 
head,  and  next  him  the  two  Roman  presbyters  in  the  name  of 
their  bishop.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  such  signing  of  a 
document  in  the  Christian  church.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  also 
signed  his  name  after  a  day's  deliberation,  and  vindicated 
this  act  in  a  letter  to  his  diocese.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 
Theognis  of  Nicsea  subscribed  the  creed  without  the  condem- 
natory formula,  and  for  this  they  were  deposed  and  for  a  time 
banished,  but  finally  consented  to  all  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  Arian  historian  Philostorgius,  who  however  deserves 
little  credit,"  accuses  them  of  insincerity  in  having  substituted, 
by  the  advice  of  the  emperor,  for  6fio-ov<no<:  (of  the  same  essence) 
the  semi-Arian  wor4  ofjMirovaio^  (of  like  essence).  Only 
two  Egyptian  bishops,  Theonas  and  Secundus,  persistently 
refused  to  sign,  and  were  banished  with  Arius  to  Illyria.     The 

*  Dr.  Sbedd,  UierefoTe,  is  plainly  inoonrect  in  saying.  Hist  of  Chr.  Doctrine,  toL 
L  p.  806 :  '^The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Nioene  oonneil  was  to  exhibit  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  in  its  eompUtetun ;  to  bring  usto  the  creed  statement  the  Mai 
data  of  Scripture  upon  both  the  side  of  unity  and  trinity.'*  This  was  not  done  till 
the  council  of  Constantinople  in  881,  and  strictly  not  till  the  still  later  Symbolum 

*  Eren  Gibbon  (dL  uL)  places  very  little  dependence  on  this  historian :  **  The 
aradibility  of  Philostorgius  is  lessened,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  by  his  Arianism ; 
And  in  those  of  rational  critics  [as  if  the  orthodox  were  necessarily  irrational  and 
oncritival  11  by  his  passion,  his  pr^udice,  and  his  ignorance.** 
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bookb  of  Arius  were  burned  and  his  followers  branded  as  ene- 
mies of  Christianity.* 

This  is  the  first  example  of  the  oivU  punishment  of  heresy ; 
and  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  long  succession  of  civil  pei'socu- 
tions  for  all  departures  from  the  Catholic  faith.  Before  the 
union  of  church  and  state  ecclesiastical  excommunication  was 
the  extreme  penalty.  IN^ow  banishment  and  afterwards  even 
death  were  added,  because  all  offences  against  the  church  were 
regarded  as  at  the  same  time  crimes  against  the  state  and  civil 
society. 

The  two  other  points  on  which  the  council  of  Nicssa  decided, 
the  Easter  question  and  the  Meletian  schism,  have  been  already 
spoken  of  in  their  place.  The.  council  issued  twenty  canons  in 
reference  to  discipline.  The  creed  and  the  canons  were  writ- 
ten in  a  book,  and  again  signed  by  the  bishops.  The  council 
Issued  a  letter  to  tlie  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops  as  to  the 
decision  of  the  tliree  main  points ;  the  emperor  also  sent  sev- 
eral edicts  to  the  churches,  in  which  he  ascribed  the  decrees  to 
divine  inspiration,  and  set  them  forth  as  laws  of  the  realm. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
accession,  he  gave  the  members  of  the  council  a  splendid  ban- 
quet in  his  palace,  which  Eusebius  (quite  too  susceptible  to 
worldly  splendor)  describes  as  a  figure  of  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth;  he  remunerated  the  bishops  lavishly,  and  dismissed 
them  with  a  suitable  valedictory,  and  with  letters  of  commen- 
dation to  the  authorities  of  all  the  provinces  on  their  home- 
ward way. 

Thus  ended  the  council  of  Nicsea.  It  is  the  first  and  most 
venerable  of  the  ecumenical  synods,  and  next  to  the  apostolic 
council  at  Jerusalem  the  most  important  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  all  the  councils  of  Christendom.  Athanasius  calls  it 
*^  a  true  monxmient  and  token  of  victory  against  every  heresy ; " 

>  Jerome  (Adv.  Lucifer,  o.  20;  Opera,  ed.  VallArs.  torn,  ii  p.  192  9qq.)  aaserta, 
on  the  authority  of  aged  witnesses  then  still  living,  that  Anus  and  his  adherents 
irero  pardoned  even  before  the  close  of  the  counciL  Socrates  also  says  (H.  K  i.  o 
14)  thai  Anus  was  reoaUed  from  banishment  before  Eusebius  and  Theognis,  but 
under  prohibition  of  return  to  Alexandria.  This  isolated  statement,  howeyer,  caxt 
not  well  be  harmonized  with  the  subsequent  recalling,  and  probably  arose  fron 
some  confusion. 
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Leo  the  Graat,  like  Oonstantine,  attributes  its  decrees  to  the 
in^iration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ascribes  even  to  its  canona 
perpetaal  validity;  the  Greek  church  annually  observes  (on 
the  Sunday  before  Pentecost)  a  special  feast  in  memory  of  it 
There  afterwards  arose  a  multitude  of  apocryphal  orations  and 
legends  in  glorification  of  it,  of  which  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus  in 
the  fifkh  century  collected  a  whole  volume.* 

The  council  of  Nicaea  is  the  most  important  event  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  its  bloodless  intellectual  victory  over  a 
dangerous  error  is  of  fiur  greater  consequence  to  the  progress 
of  true  civilization,  than  all  the  bloody  victories  of  Gonstantine 
and  his  successors.  It  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  doc- 
trine, summing  up  the  i^ults  of  all  previous  discussions  on  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  the  incamaticm,  and  at  the  same  time 
regulating  tlie  further  development  of  the  Catholic  orthodoxy 
for  centuries.  The  Kicene  creed,  in  the  enlarged  form  which 
it  received  after  the  second  ecumenical  council,  is  the  only  one 
of  all  the  symbols  of  doctrine  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
subsequently  added  jdioque^  is  acknowledged  alike  by  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Evangelical  churches,  and  to  thib 
day,  after  'a  course  of  fifteen  centuries,  is  prayed  and  sung 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  in  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  Apostles'  Creed  indeed,  is  much  more  generally  used  in 
the  West,  and  by  its  greater  simplicity  and  more  popular 
form  is  much  better  adapted  to  catechetical  and  liturgical  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  has  taken  no  root  in  the  Eastern  church ;  still 
less  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  exceeds  the  Kioene  in  logical 
precision  and  completeness.  Upon  the  bed  of  lava  grows  the 
sweet  fruit  of  the  vine.  The  wild  passions  and  the  weaknesses 
of  men,  which  encompassed  the  Kicene  council,  are  extin- 

'  Stanlj  interweayes  sereral  of  these  miraculous  l^enda  with  graphical  minute* 
ness  into  the  text  of  his  narrative,  thus  giving  it  the  interest  of  romance,  at  the 
ez])ense  of  the  dignity  of  historical  statement.  The  simple  Spyridion  performed,  on 
hiB  journey  to  the  Council,  the  amazing  feat  of  restoring  in  the  dark  his  two  mules 
to  life  by  annexing  the  white  head  to  the  chestnut  mule,  and  the  chestnut  head  to 
its  white  companion,  and  overtook  the  rival  bishops  who  had  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  mules  with  the  intention  to  prevent  the  rustic  bishop  from  reaching  Nicsea  and 
hurting  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  by  his  ignorance  I  According  to  another  version  of 
this  silly  legend  the  decapitation  of  the  mules  is  ascribed  to  malicious  Ariana. 
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guished,  but  the  faith  in  the  eternal  deity  of  Christ  has 
remained,  and  so  long  as  this  faith  lives,  the  coancil  of  Nicsda 
will  be  named  with  reverence  and  with  gratitude. 


§  121,    The  Arian  cmd  Semi-Ariom  Reaction^  a.  d.  825-S6L 

The  victory  of  the  council  of  Kicaea  over  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  was  a  victory  only  in  appearance.  It 
had,  to  be  sure,  erected  a  mighty  fortress,  in  which  the  defend- 
ers of  the  essential  deity  of  Christ  might  ever  take  refuge 
from  the  assaults  of  heresy;  and  in  this  view  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  secured  the  final  triumph  of  the  truth. 
But  some  of  the  bishops  had  subscribed  the  homoovsion  with 
reluctance,  or  from  regard  to  the  emperor,  or  at  best  with  the 
reservation  of  a  broad  interpretation;  and  with  a  change  of 
circumstances  they  would  readily  turn  in  opposition.  The 
controversy  now  for  the  first  time  fairly  broke  loose,  and 
Arianism  entered  the  stage  of  its  political  development  and 
power.  An  intermediate  period  of  great  excitement  ensued, 
during  which  council  was  held  against  council,  creed  was  set 
forth  against  creed,  and  anathema  against  anathema  was 
hurled.  The  pagan  Ammianus  Marcellinus  says  of  the  coun- 
cils under  Constantius:  "The  highways  were  covered  with 
galloping  bishops;"  and  even  Athanasius  rebuked  the  restless 
flutter  of  the  clergy,  who  journeyed  the  empire  over  to  find 
the  true  faith,  and  provoked  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the 
unbelieving  world.  In  intolerance  and  violence  the  Arians 
exceeded  the  orthodox,  and  contested  electiond  of  bishops  not 
rarely  came  to  bloody  encounters.  'The  interference  of  im- 
perial politics  only  poured  oil  on  the  fiame,  and  embarrassed 
tlie  natural  course  of  the  theological  development. 

The  personal  history  of  Athanasius  was  interwoven  with 
the  doctrinal  controversy ;  he  threw  himself  wholly  into  the 
cause  which  he  advocated.  The  question  whether  his  deposi- 
tion was  legitimate  or  not,  was  almost  identical  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Nicene  Creed  should  prevail. 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nicsea  threw  aL 
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their  infiaence  against  the  adherents  of  the  homoaitaian.  Con 
Btantine  himself  was  turned  by  Ensebins  of  Osesarea,  who  stood 
beween  Athanasins  and  Anus,  by  his  sister  Constantia  and  het 
father  confessor,  and  by  a  vague  confession  of  Arias,  to  think 
more  favorably  of  Anus,  and  to  recall  him  from  exile.  Never- 
theless he  afterwards,  as  before,  thought  himself  in  accordance 
with  the  orthodox  view  and  the  Nicene  creed.  The  real  gist 
of  the  controversy  he  had  never  understood.  Athanasius,  who 
after  the  deaUi  of  Alexander  in  April,  338/  became  bishop  of 
Alexandria  and  head  of  the  Nicene  party,  refused  to  reinstate 
the  heretic  in  his  former  position,  and  was  condemned  and 
deposed  for  false  accusations  by  two  Arian  councils,  one  at 
Tyre  under  the  presidency  of  the  historian  Eusebius,  the  other 
at  Constantinople  in  the  year  385  (or  336),  and  banished  by 
the  emperor  to  Treves-  in  Oanl  in  386,  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  church. 

Soon  after  this  Arius,  having  been  formally  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  heresy  by  a  councD  at  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  885),  was 
to  have  been  solemnly  received  back  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  at  Constantinople.  But  on  the  evening  before  the  in- 
tended  procession  from  the  imperial  palace  to  the  church  of 
the  Apostles,  he  suddenly  died  (a.  d.  386),  at  the  age  of  over 
eighty  years,  of  an  attack  like  cholera,  while  attending  to  a  call 
of  nature.  This  death  was  r^arded  by  many  as  a  divine  judg- 
ment; by  others,  it  was  attributed  to  poit^oning  by  enemies; 
by  others,  to  the  excessive  joy  of  Arius  in  his  triumph." 

On  the  death  of  Constantino  (337),  who  had  shortly  before 
received  baptism  from  the  Arian  Eu&ebius  of  Nicomedia,  Atha- 
nasins was  recalled  from  his  banishment  (838)  by  Constantino 
II.  (t  340),  and  received  by  the  people  with  great  enthusiasm ; 
"  more  joyously  than  ever  an  emperor."  *    Some  months  after- 

*  AooordiDg  to  the  Syriao  prafiuse  to  the  Syriao  FestiTal  Letters  of  Ath«n«siiii| 
Snt  edited  by  Cureton  in  1S48.  It  waa  previoualy  supposed  that  Alexander  died 
two  yean  earlier.    Comp.  flefele,  L  p.  429. 

*  Ckmip.  Athanaaiua,  De  morte  Arii  Epist  ad  Serapionem  (Opera,  torn.  L  p.  840). 
He  got  hia  infonnation  from  hia  prieat  Haoaiioa,  who  was  in  Constantinople  at  the 
Cinie. 

'  So  says  Gregory  Naxiansen.  The  date  of  hia  return,  according  to  the  FcstiTi] 
liCtters  of  At!ianasiuB,  was  the  23d  NoTcmber,  S8S. 
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wards  (839)  he  held  a  coudcO  of  nearly  a  hundred  bishops  in 
Alexandria  for  the  vindication  of  the  Nicene  doctrine.  But 
this  was  a  temporary  triumph. 

In  the  East  Arianism  prevailed.  Constantius,  second  son 
of  Gonstautine  the  Great,  and  ruler  in  the  East,  together  with 
his  whole  coui*t,  was  attached  to  it  with  fanatical  intoloranca 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  was  made  bishop  of  Constantinople 
(338),  and  was  the  leader  of  the  Arian  and  the  more  moderate, 
but  less  consistent  semi-Arian  parties  in  their  common  opposi- 
tion  to  AthanasiuB  and  the  orthodox  West.  Hence  the  name 
JShiaebiana^  Athanasius  was  for  a  second  time  deposed,  and 
took  refuge  with  the  bishop  Julius  of  Eome  (339  or  340),  who 
in  the  autumn  of  341  held  a  council  of  more  than  fifty  bishops 
in  defence  of  the  exile  and  for  the  condemnation  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  whole  Western  church  was  in  general  more  stead- 
fast on  the  side  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  honored  in 
Athanasius  a  martyr  of  the  true  faith.  On  the  contrary  a 
synod  at  Antiochy  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Eusebians  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  341,'  issued  twen- 
ty-five canons,  indeed,  which  were  generally  accepted  as  ortho- 
dox and  valid,  but  at  the  same  time  confirmed  the  deposition 
of  Athanasius,  and  set  forth  four  creeds,  which  rejected  Arian- 
ism, yet  avoided  the  orthodox  fonnula,  particularly  the  vexed 

Tbns  the  East  and  the  West  were  in  manifest  conflict. 

To  heal  this  division,  the  two  emperors,  ConF.tantius  in  the 
East  and  Constans  in  the  West,  summoned  a  general  council 
at  Sardica  in  lUyria,  A.  d.  343.*  Here  the  Nicene  party  and 
the  Koman  influence  prevailed.'    Pope  Julius  was  represented 

*  Hence  called  the  council  in  enecmiis  {iyKaivlots\  or  in  dediaaiione. 

'  Thifi  apparent  contradiction  between  orthodox  canons  and  semi-Arian  oon£» 
•tons  has  occaaoned  all  kinds  of  hypotheses  in  reference  to  this  Antioohiaa  synod. 
Comp.  on  them,  Hefele,  L  p.  486  sqq. 

*  Not  A.  D.  847,  as  fonnerly  supposed.    Comp.  Hefele,  i  616  sqq. 

*  About  a  hundred  and  seventy  bishops  in  all  (according  to  Athanasius)  were 
present  at  Sardica,  ninety-four  occidentals  and  serenty-ux  orientals  or  Eusebians. 
Sozomen  and  Socrates,  on  the  contrary,  estimate  the  number  at  three  hundred.  The 
ngnatures  of  the  acts  of  the  council  are  lost,  excepting  a  defectire  list  of  fifty-nine 
names  of  bishops  in  Hilary. 
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bj  two  Italian  priests.  The  Spanish  bishop  Hosius  presided 
The  Ificene  doctrine  was  here  confirmed,  and  twelve  canons 
were  at  the  same  time  adopted,  some  of  which  are  very  impor- 
tant in  reference  to  discipline  and  the  authority  of  the  Soman 
see.  But  the  Ariaiiizing  Oriental  bishops,  dissatisfied  with  the 
admission  of  Athanasius,  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  held 
an  opposition  council  in  the  nei/]phboring  city  of  PhUijppopoUsy 
and  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Autioch.  The 
opposite  councils,  therefore,  inflamed  the  discord  of  the  church, 
instead  of  allaying  it. 

ConstantiuB  was  compelled,  indeed,  by  his  brother  to  restore 
Athanasius  to  his  office  in  346 ;  but  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stans,  A.  D.  350,  he  summoned  three  successive  synods  in  favor 
of  a  moderate  Arianism ;  one  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia  (351), 
one  at  Arelate  or  Aries  in  Gaul  (353),  and  one  at  Milan  in 
Italy  (355);  he  forced  the  decrees  of  these  councils  on  the 
Western  church,  deposed  and  banished  bishops,  like  Liberius 
of  Rome,  Hosius  of  Cordova,  Hilary  of  Poic tiers,  Lucifer  of 
Oalaris,  who  resisted  them,  and  drove  Athanasius  from  the 
cathedral  of  Alexandria  duiing  divine  service  with  five  thou- 
sand armed  soldiers,  and  supplied  his  place  with  an  uned- 
ucated and  avaricious  Arian,  George  of  Cappadocia  (356). 
In  these  violent  measures  the  court  bishops  and  Eusebia,  the 
last  wife  of  Constantius  and  a  zealous  Arian,  had  great  in- 
fluence. Even  in  their  exile  the  faithful  adherents  of  the 
Nicene  faith  were  subjected  to  aU  manner  of  abuse  and  vexa- 
tion. Hence  Constantius  was  vehemently  attacked  by  Atha- 
nasius, Hilary,  and  Lucifer,  compared  to  Pharaoh,  Saul,  Ahab, 
Belshazzar,  and  called  an  inhuman  beast,  the  forerunner  of 
Antichrist,  and  even  Antichrist  himself. 

Thus  Arianism  gdned  the  ascendency  in  the  whole  Boman 
empire ;  though  not  in  its  original  rigorous  form,  but  in  the 
milder  form  of  hamairOimanism  or  the  doctrine  of  similarity 
of  essence,  as  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Nicene  homo-ou- 
nanism  {sameness  of  essence),  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
Arian  heiercHmsiamsm  {difference  of  essence). 

Even  the  papal  chair  was  desecrated  by  heresy  daring  this 
Arian  interregnum ;  after  the  deposition  of  Liberius,  the  deacoi) 
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Felix  n.y  '^by  antichristian  wickedness,"  as  Athanasins  ex 
presses  it,  was  elected  his  successor.'  Many  Boman  historians 
for  this  reason  regard  him  as  a  mere  anti-pope.  But  in  the 
Boman  church  books  this  Felix  is  inserted,  not  only  as  a  legit- 
imate pope,  but  even  as  a  saint,  because,  according  to  a  much 
later  legend,  he  was  executed  by  Constantius,  whom  he  called 
a  heretic.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on  the  twenty-ni;nth  of 
July.  His  subsequent  fortunes  are  very  differently  related* 
The  Boman  people  desired  the  recall  of  Liberius,  and  he, 
weary  of  exile,  was  prevailed  upon  to  apostatize  by  subscrib- 
ing an  Arian  or  at  least  Arianizing  confession,  and  maintain- 
ing church  fellowship  with  the  Eusebians."  On  this  condition 
he  was  restored  to  his  papal  dignity,  and  received  with  enthu- 
siasm into  Bome  (858).  He  died  in  366  in  the  orthodox  faith, 
which  he  had  denied  through  weakness,  but  not  from  convic- 
tion. 

Even  the  almost  centennarian  bishop  Hosius  was  induced 
by  long  imprisonment  and  the  threats  of  the  emperor,  though 
not  himself  to  compose  (as  Hilary  states),  yet  to  subscribe  (as 
Athanasius  and  Sozomen  say),  the  Arian  formula  of  the  second 
council  of  Sirmium,  a.  d.  357,  but  soon  after  repented  his 
unfaithfulness,  and  condemned  the  Arian  heresy  shortly  before 
his  death. 

The  Nicene  orthodoxy  was  thus  apparently  put  down. 
But  now  the  heretical  majority,  having  overcome  their  com- 
mon enemy,  made  ready  their  own  dissolution  by  divisions 
among  themselves.    They  separated  into  two  factions.    The 

*  Comp.  aboTe,  §  72,  p.  871. 

*  The  apostasy  of  Liberius  comes  to  us  upon  the  olear  tesUmonj  of  the  most 
orthodox  fathers,  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Sozomen,  &c,  and  of  three  letters  of 
Liberius  himself,  which  Hilary  admitted  into  his  sixth'  fragment,  and  accompanied 
with  some  remarks.  Jerome  says  in  his  Chronicle :  "  Liberius,  tedio  victus  exilii, 
in  hsBreticam  pravitatem  subscribens  Romam  quasi  victor  intravit.'*  Ck>mp.  his 
CataL  script.  eocL  c.  07.  He  probably  subscribed  what  is  called  the  third  Sirmian 
formula,  that  is,  the  collection  of  Semi-Arian  decrees  adopted  at  the  third  council 
of  Sirmium  in  868.  Hefele  (i.  678),  from  his  Roman  point  of  view,  knows  no  way 
of  saving  him  but  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  renounced  the  Nicene  toord  (^/im^ioi), 
but  not  the  Nicene  faith.  But  this,  in  the  case  of  so  current  a  party  term  as 
tuooiViof,  which  Liberius  himself  afterwards  declared  "the  bulwark  against  all 
Arian  heresy'*  (Socr.  H.  E.  iy.  12),  is  entirely  untenable. 
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rigbt  wing,  the  Easebians  or  Semi-ArianB,  who  were  repre- 
sented by  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  Gregoiy  of  Laodieea,  main^ 
tained  tliat  the  Son  was  not  indeed  of  the  same  essence 
(plJLo-ovaui^\  yet  of  like  essence  (o/iot-oi/crio^),  with  the  Father. 
To  these  belonged  many  who  at  heart  agreed  with  the  Nicene 
faith,  but  either  harbored  prejudices  against  Athanasins,  oi 
saw  in  the  term  o/io-oi/o-MK  an  approach  to  Sabellianism ;  foi 
theological  science  had  not  yet  duly  fixed  the  distinction  of 
substance  {ovaia)  and  person  (vTroorroaK),  so  that  the  fumuxxima 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  unity  of  person.  The  left 
wing,  or  the  decided  Arians,  under  the  lead  of  Eudoxius  of 
Andoch,  his  deacon  Aetius,'  and  especially  the  bishop  Euno* 
mins  of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia '  (after  whom  they  were  called  also 
Mtnamians),  taught  that  the  Son  was  of  a  different  essence 
(6T6/)ooi;<ri09),  and  even  nnlike  the  Father  (di^o/ioMx?),  and  created 
out  of  nothing  (cf  ovk  ivrwv),  They  received  also,  from  their 
standard  terms,  the  names  of  Seterousiaste^  AnomcMmSy  and 
J^acukontianB. 

A  number  of  councils  were  occupied  with  this  internal 
dissension  of  the  anti-Nicene  party:  two  at  Sirmium  (the 
second,  a.  d.  357 ;  the  third,  a.  d.  358),  one  at  ArUioch  (358), 
one  at  Ancyra  (358),  the  double  council  at  Sdeucia  and  Mimi* 
fU  (35^,  and  one  at  Constantinople  (360).  But  the  division 
was  not  healed.  The  proposed  compromise  of  entirely  avoid- 
ing the  word  owCa^  and  substituting  SfjLoio^^  like^  for  ofxoiovaiofi^ 
of  Uke  essence^  and  avofjuno^^  v/nlikej  satisfied  neither  party. 
Constantius  vainly  endeavored  to  suppress  the  quarrel  by  his 
imperio-episcopal  power.  His  death  in  361  opened  the  way 
for  the  second  and  permanent  victory  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy. 

'  He  mB  hated  among  the  orthodox  and  Semi-Arians,  and  called  &&cot.  He  waa 
aa  aoeomplished  dialectician,  a  physician  and  theological  author  iu  Antioch,  and 
died  about  870  in  Constantinople. 

'  He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Afitius,  and  popularized  his  doctrine.  He  died 
in  892.  Concerning  him,  comp.  Klose,  Geschichte  u.  Lehre  des  £unomiuB,  Kiel, 
1888,  and  Homer,  L  o.  toI.  I  p.  86S  sqq.  Domer  calls  him  a  deacon ;  but  through 
the  mediation  of  the  b»hop  Eudoxius  of  Constantinople  (formerly  of  Antiocb)  ho 
reodTed  the  Inshoprie  of  Oyzicas  or  Gyzicum  as  early  as  860,  before  he  beoame  tLf 
head  of  the  Arian  party.    Theodoret,  H.  E.  L  il  c  29. 
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§  122.     The  Finxil  Victory  of  Orthodoxy^  and-  the  Coimcil  of 

Constantinople^  381. 

Julian  the  Apostate  tolerated  all  Christian  parties,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  destroy  one  another.  With  this  view 
he  recalled  the  orthodox  bishops  from  exile.  Even  Athanasins 
returned,  but  was  soon  banished  again  as  an  '^  enemy  of  the 
gods,"  and  recalled  by  Jovian.  Now  for  a  time  the  strife  of 
the  Christians  among  themselves  was  silenced  in  their  common 
warfare  against  paganism  revived.  The  Arian  controversy 
took  its  own  natural  course.  The  truth  regained  free  play, 
and  the  Nicene  spirit  was  permitted  to  assert  its  intrinsic 
power.  It  gradually  achieved  the  victory ;  first  in  the  Latin 
church,  which  held  several  orthodox  synods  in  Home,  Milan, 
and  Gaul ;  then  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  through  the  wise  and 
energetic  administration  of  Athanasius,  and  through  the  elo- 
quence and  the  writings  of  the  three  great  Cappadocian 
bishops  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Gr^ory  of  Nyssa. 

After  the  death  of  Athanasins  in  373,  Arianism  regained 
dominion  for  a  time  in  Alexandria,  and  practised  all  kinds  of 
violence  upon  the  orthodox. 

In  Constantinople  Gregory  Nazianzen  labored,  from  379, 
with  great  success  in  a  small  congregation,  which'  alone 
remained  tme  to  the  orthodox  faith  during  the  Arian  rule ; 
and  he  delivered  in  a  domestic  chapel,  which  he  significantly 
named  Anastasia  (the  church  of  the  Resurrection),  those 
renowned  discourses  on  the  deity  of  Christ  which  won  him  the 
title  of  ^he  Divine^  and  with  it  many  persecutions. 

The  raging  fanaticism  of  the  Arian  emperor  Valens 
(364-378)  against  both  Semi-Arians  and  Athanasians  wrought 
an  approach  of  the  former  party  to  the  latter.  His  successor, 
Gratian,  was  orthodox,  and  recalled  the  banished  bishops. 

Thus  the  heretical  party  was  already  in  reality  intellectual- 
ly and  morally  broken,  when  the  emperor  Theodosius  I.,  or  • 
the  Great,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  educated  in  the  Nicene* 
faith,  ascended  the  throne,  and  in  his  long  and  powerful  reign 
(379-395)  externally  completed  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  in 
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flie  Boman  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  issued,  in  380, 
the  celebrated  edict,  in  which  he  required  all  his  snbjects  to 
confess  the  orthodox  faith,  and  threatened  the  heretics  with 
punishment.  After  his  entrance  ikto  Constantinople  he  raised 
Gregory  iNazianzen  to  the  patriarchal  chair  in  place  of  Demo- 
philns  (who  honestly  refased  to  renounce  his  heretical  convic- 
tion), and  drove  the  Arians,  after  their  forty  years'  reign,  ont 
of  all  the  churches  of  the  capital. 

To  give  these  forcible  measures  the  sanction  of  law,  and  to 
restore  unity  in  the  church  of  the  whole  empire,  Theodosins 
called  the  second  ecumenical  council  at  Constantinople  in  May, 
381.  This  council,  after  the  exit  of  the  thirty-six  Semi-Arian 
Macedonians  or  Pneumatomachi,  consisted  of  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops.  The  Latin  church  was  not  represented  at 
alL*  MeletiuB  (who  died  soon  after  the  opening),  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  after  his  resignation  Nectarius  of  Constanti- 
nople, successively  presided.  This  preferment  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  before  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  ex- 
plained by  the  third  canon  of  the  council,  which  assigns  to  the 
bishop  of  new  Rome  the  first  rauk  after  the  bishop  of  old 
Home.  The  emperor  attended  the  opening  of  the  sessions,  and 
showed  the  bishops  all  honor. 

At  this  council  no  new  symbol  was  framed,  but  the  Nicene 
Creed,  with  some  unessential  changes  and  an  important  addi- 
tion respecting  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  against  Macedoni- 
anism  or  Pneumatomachism,  was  adopted."    In  this  improved 


'  In  the  earliest  Latin  translation  of  the  canons  of  this  conncU,  indeed,  three 
Roman  legates,  Paschasinus,  Lncentius,  and  Bonifacins,  are  recorded  among  the 
^nere  (in  Matui,  t  vi.  p.  1176),  but  from  an  erident  conftimon  of  this  council  with 
the  fonrth  ecumenical  of  461,  which  these  delegates  attended.  Gomp.  Hefde,  ii.  p. 
8  and  893.  The  assertion  of  Baronius  that  in  reality  pope  Damasus  summoned  the 
oouncil,  rests  likewise  on  a  mistake  of  the  first  oounctl  of  Constantinople  for  the 
second  in  882. 

*  This  modification  and  enlargement  of  the  Nicene  Creed  seems  not  to  haT« 
origfaiated  with  the  second  ecumenical  council,  but  to  have  been  current  in  sub- 
stance about  ten  years  earlier.  For  Epiphanius,  in  his  Anooratua,  which  wai  com- 
posed in  874,  gives  two  similar  creeds,  which  were  then  already  in  use  in  the  Eaat ; 
the  shorter  one  literally  agrees  with  that  of  Constanthiople  (c  119,  ed.  Migne,  tom. 
iii.  p.  281) ;  the  longer  one  (c  120)  is  more  lengthy  on  the  Holy  Ghost;  both  have 
the  anathema.    Hefele,  ii  10,  oTcrlooks  the  shorter  and  more  important  form. 
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form  the  Nicene  Creed  has  been  received,  though  in  the  Greek 
church  without  the  later  Latin  addition :  fUoque. 

In  the  seven  genuine  canons  of  this  council  the  heresies  of 
the  Eunomians  or  Anomoeans,  of  the  Arians  or  Endoxians,  of 
the  Semi- Arians  or  Pneumatomachi,  of  the  Sabellians,  Marcel- 
lians,  and  Apollinarians,  were  condemned,  and  questions  of 
discipline  adjusted. 

The  emperor  ratified  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  as 
early  as  July,  381,  enacted  the  law  that  all  churches  should 
be  given  up  to  bishops  who  believed  in  the  equal  divinity  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  stood  in 
church  fellowship  with  certain  designated  orthodox  bishops. 
The  public  worship  of  heretics  was  forbidden. 

Thus  Arianism  and  the  kindred  errors  were  forever  de- 
stroyed in  the  Boman  empire,  though  kindred  opinions  con- 
tinually reappear  as  isolated  cases  and  in  other  connections.' 

But  among  the  different  barbarian  peoples  of  the  West, 
especially  in  Ganl  and ,  Spain,  who  had  received  Christianity 
from  the  Koman  empire  during  the  ascendency  of  Arianism, 
this  doctrine  was  perpetuated  two  centuries  longer :  among  the 
Goths  till  587 ;  among  the  Suevi  in  Spain  till  560 ;  among  the 
Vandals  who  conquered  North  Africa  in  429  and  cruelly  per- 
secuted the  Catholics,  till  their  expulsion  by  Belisarius  in  580 ; 
among  the  Burgundians  till  their  incorporation  in  the  Frank 

'  John  Milton  and  Isaac  Newton  cannot  properly  be  termed  Arians.  Their  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  was  akin  to  that  of  Arius,  but  their  spirit 
and  their  system  of  ideas  were  totally  different  Bishop  Bull's  great  work,  Defensio 
fidei  Nic»n»,  first  published  1686,  was  directed  against  Socinian  and  Arian  Tiewa 
which  obtidned  in  EngUnd,  but  purely  with  historical  arguments  drawn  firom  the  ante- 
I^cene  fathers.  Shortly  afterwards  the  high  Arias  view  was  reTired  and  ably 
defended  with  exegetical,  patristic,  and  philosophical  arguments  by  Wbiston, 
Whitbt,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clabkx  (died  1729),  in  his  treatise  on  the 
"  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ^  (1712X  which  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  oontro- 
Tersy,  and  to  the  strongest  dialectical  defence  (though  broken  and  irregular  in 
method)  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  in  the  English  language  by  Dr.  Watiblako.  This 
trinitarian  controversy,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  in  the  history  of 
English  theology,  is  very  briefly  and  superficially  touched  in  the  great  worica  of 
Dr.  Baur  (toL  iiL  p.  685  if.)  and  Domer  (yoL  ii.  p.  908  ff.);  but  the  defect  ham 
been  supplied  by  Prof.  Patrick  Fairbaibv  in  an  Appendix  to  the  BngUah 
lation  of  Doner's  History  of  Chiistology,  Divis.  Seed.  roL  iiL  p.  887  C 
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empire  in  534,  and  among  the  Longobards  till  the  cloBO  of  the 
sixth  centnry.  These  barbariana,  however,  held  Arianism 
rather  through  accident  than  from  conviction,  and  Acarcely 
knew  the  difference  between  it  and  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
Alaric,  the  first  conqueror  of  Eome ;  Geneeric,  the  conqneroi 
of  North  Africa ;  Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  Italy  and  hero 
of  the  Kiebelongen  Lied,  were  Arians.  The  first  Teatouic 
translation  of  the  Bible  came  from  the  Arian  missionary 
Dlfilas. 


§  123.     The  Theological  Principles  involved:  Import  of  the 

Controversy. 

Here  sihonld  be  compared,  of  the  works  before  mentioned,  especially 
Pbtayiub  (torn,  sec  De  sanotissima  Trinitate),  and  M5ulbb  (Athana- 
diu,  third  book),  of  the  Bomanists,  and  Battb,  Dornbb,  and  Yoiot,  of 
the  Protestants. 

"We  pass  now  to  the  internal  history  of  the  Arian  conflict, 
the  development  of  the  antagonistic  ideas ;  first  marking  some 
general  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  must  be  con- 
ceived. 

To  the  superficial  and  rationalistic  eye  this  great  struggle 
seems  a  metaphysical  subtilty  and  a  fruitless  logomachy, 
revolving  about  a  Greek  iota.*  But  it  enters  into  the  heart  of 
Christianity,  and  must  necessarily  aSfect  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  all  other  articles  of  faith.  The  diflferent  views  of  the 
contending  parties  concerning  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
Father  involved  the  general  question,  whether  Christianity  is 
truly  divine,  the  highest  revelation,  and  an  actual  redemption, 
or  merely  a  relative  truth,  which  may  be  superseded  by  a  more 
perfect  revelation. 

Thus  the  controversy  is  conceived  even  by  Dr.  Baur,  who 
is  characterized  by  a  much,  deeper  discernment  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  historical  import  of  the  confiicts  in  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine,  than  all  other  rationalistic  historians.  ''  The 
main  question,"  he  says,  "was,  whether  Christianity  is  the 

*  *Ofu>-o^<riof— 6^1-oi^ior— frffMHo^^rtot. 
41 
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liigliest  and  absolute  reyelation  of  Gk>d,  and  such  that  by  it  in 
the  Son  of  God  the  self-existent  absolute  being  of  God  joins 
itself  to  man,  and  so  communicates  itself  that  man  through  the 
Son  becomes  truly  one  with  God,  and  comes  into  such  com- 
munity of  essence  with  God,  as  makes  him  absolutely  certain 
of  pardon  and  salvation.  From  this  point  of  view  Athanasius 
apprehended  the  gist  of  the  controversy,  always  finally  sum- 
ming up  all  his  objections  to  the  Arian  doctrine  with  the  chief 
argument,  that  the  whole  substance  of  Christianity,  all  reality 
of  redemption,  everything  which  makes  Christianity  the  per- 
fect salvation,  would  be  utterly  null  and  meaningless,  if  he 
who  is  supposed  to  unite  man  with  God  in  real  unity  of  being, 
were  not  himself  absolute  God,  or  of  one  substance  with  the 
absolute  God,  but  only  a  creature  among  creatures.  The  infi- 
nite chasm  which  separates  creature  from  Creator,  remains 
unfilled ;  there  is  nothing  really  mediatory  between  God  and 
man,  if  between  the  two  there  be  nothing  more  than  some 
created  and  finite  thing,  or  such  a  mediator  and  redeemer  as 
the  Arians  conceive  the  Son  of  God  in  his  essential  distinction 
from  God :  not  begotten  from  the  essence  of  God  and  coetemal, 
but  created  out  of  nothing  and  arising  in  time.  Just  as  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  Athanasian  doctrine  lies  in  its 
eifort  to  conceive  the  relation  of  the  Father  and  Son,  and  in  it 
the  relation  of  God  and  man,  as  unity  and  community  of 
essence,  the  Arian  doctrine  on  the  contrary  has  the  opposite 
aim  of  a  separation  by  which,  first  Father  and  Son,  and  then 
God  and  man,  are  placed  in  the  abstract  opposition  of  infinite 
and  finite.  While,  therefore,  according  to  Athanasius,  Chria- 
tianity  is  the  religion  of  the  unity  of  God  and  man,  according 
to  Arius  the  essence  of  the  Christian  revelation  can  consist 
only  in  man's  becoming  conscious  of  the  difference  which 
separates  him,  with  all  the  finite,  from  the  absolute  being  of 
God.  What  value,  however,  one  must  ask,  has  such  a  Chris- 
tianity, when,  instead  of  bringing  man  nearer  to  God,  it  only 
fixes  the  chasm  between  God  and  man? "  * 

Arianism  was  a  religions  political  war  against  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  revelation  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which,  after 

^  Die  ohristlicbe  Kirche  yosq  4--6teii  Jahrhuodert,  1869,  p.  97  sq. 
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having  persccnted  the  church  three  hundred  years  from  with- 
out, Bought  under  the  ChriBtian  name  to  reduce  her  by  degrad- 
ing ChriBt  to  the  category  of  the  temporal  and  the  created,  and 
Christianity  to  the  level  of  natural  religion.  It  substituted 
for  a  truly  divine  Redeemer,  a  created  demigod,  an  elevated 
Hercules.  Arianism  proceeded  from  human  reason,  Athana- 
sianism  from  divine  revelation  ;  and  each  used  the  other  source 
of  knowledge  as  a  subordinate  and  tributary  factor.  Tlio  foi"- 
mer  was  deistic  and  rationalistic,  the  latter  theistic  and  super- 
naturalistic,  in  spirit  and  effect.  The  one  made  reasonableness, 
the  other  agreement  with  Scripture,  the  criterion  of  truth.  In 
the  one  the  intellectual  interest,  in  the  other  the  moral  and 
religious,  was  the  motive  principle.  Yet  Athanasius  was  at 
the  same  time  a  much  deeper  and  abler  thinker  than  Arius, 
who  dealt  in  barren  deductions  of  reason  and  dialectic  formu- 
las.' 

In  close  connection  with  this  stood  another  distinction. 
Arianism  associated  itself  with  the  secular  political  power  and 
the  court  party ;  it  represented  the  imperio-papal  principle, 
and  the  time  of  its  prevalence  under  Constantius  was  an 
uninterrupted  season  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  violent  en- 
croachments of  the  state  upon  the  rights  of  the  church. 
Athanasius,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  so  often  deposed  by  the 
emperor,  and  who  uttered  himself  so  boldly  respecting  Con- 
stantius, is  the  personal  representative  not  only  of  orthodoxy, 
but  also  of  the  independence  of  the  church  with  reference  to 

*  Banr,  Newmin  (The  Arians,  p.  17),  and  others  put  Arianism  into  ooimeetioa 
with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  Athanasianism  with  the  Platonic ;  while  PetaTins, 
Ritter,  to  some  extent  also  Voigt  (1.  c  p.  194),  and  others  exactly  reverse  the  rela- 
tion, and  derive  the  Arian  idea  of  God  from  Platonism  and  Neo-Platonism.  This 
contrariety  of  opinion  itself  proves  that  such  a  comparison  is  rather  confusing  than 
hdpfoL  The  empirical,  rational,  logical  tendency  of  Arianism  is,  to  be  sure,  more 
Aristotelian  than  Platonic ;  and  so  far  Baur  is  right  But  the  Aristotelian  logic  and 
dialectics  may  be  used  equally  well  in  the  serrice  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  as  they 
were  in  fact  in  the  medieval  scholasticism ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Platonic 
idealism,  which  was  to  Justin,  Origen,  and  Augustine,  a  bridge  to  faith,  may  lead  into 
■n  kinds  of  Gnostic  and  m3rstio  error.  All  depends  on  making  revelation  and  faith,  or 
philoflophy  and  reason,  the  starting-point  and  the  ruling  power  of  the  theological 
system.  Comp.  also  the  oliservations  of  Dr.  Donier  against  Dr.  Baur  in  his  JBnt 
wicklungisgesch.  der  Ghristologie,  vol  l  p.  869,  note. 
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the  secular  power,  and  in  this  respect  a  precursor  of  Gr^orj 
YII.  in  his  contest  with  the  German  imperialism. 

"While  Arianism  bent  to  the  changing  politics  of  the  court 
party,  and  fell  into  diverse  schools  and  sects  the  moment  it 
lost  the  imperial  support,  the  Nicene  faith,  like  its  great  cham- 
pion Athanasius,  remained  under  all  outward  changes  of 
fortune  true  to  itself,  and  made  its  mighty  advance  only  by 
legitimate  growth  outward  from  within.  Athanasius  makes 
no  distinction  at'  all  between  the  various  shades  of  Arians 
and  Semi- Arians,  but  throws  them  all  into  the  same  category 
of  enemies  of  the  catholic  faith.* 


§  124.    Arianism. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  or  Eusebians,  Aetians,  Euno- 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  striking  judgment  of  George  Bakosoit, 
once  a  Unitarian  preacher,  on  the  import  of  the  Arian  controreny  and  the  vaat 
influence  of  the  Athanasian  doctrine  on  the  onward  march  of  trae  Christian  dviliza- 
tion.  **  In  Tain,"  says  he  in  his  address  on  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mace, 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  ^iety  in  1854,  p.  26  f.,  **did  restless 
pride,  as  that  of  Arivs,  seek  to  paganize  Christianity  and  make  it  the  ally  of  impe- 
rial despotism ;  to  pfefer  a  bdief  resting  on  authority  and  unsupported  by  an  inward 
witness,  over  the  dear  reVdation  of  which  the  millions  might  see  and  fed  and  know 
the  divine  glory ;  to  substitute  the  conception,  framed  after  the  pattern  of  heathen- 
ism, of  an  agent,  superhuman  yet  finite,  for  faith  in  the  ever  continuing  presence  of 
God  irith  man ;  to  wrong  the  greatness  and  sanctity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  repre- 
aenting  it  as  a  birth  of  time.  Against  these  attempts  to  subordinate  the  enfranchis- 
ing virtue  of  truth  to  false  worship  and  to  arbitrary  power  reason  asserted  its  su- 
premacy, and  the  party  of  superstition  was  driven  from  the  fidd.  Then  mooned 
Ashtaroth  was  eclipsed  and  Osiris  was  seen  no  more  in  Memphian  grove;  then 
might  have  been  heard  the  crash  of  the  falling  temples  of  Polytheism ;  and  instead 
of  them,  came  that  harmony  which  holds  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happiest  union. 
Amid  the  deep  sorrows  of  humanity  during  the  sad  conflict  which  was  protracted 
through  centuries  for  the  overthrow  of  the  past  and  the  reconstruction  of  sodety, 
the  consdousness  of  an  incarnate  God  carried  peace  into  the  bosom  of  mankind. 
That  faith  emancipated  the  slave,  broke  the  bondage  of  woman,  redeemed  the  cap- 
tive, devated  the  low,  lifted  up  the  oppressed,  consoled  the  wretched,  inspired  alike 
the  heroes  of  thought  and  the  oountless  masses.  The  down-trodden  nations  clung 
to  it  as  to  the  certainty  of  their  future  emancipation ;  and  it  so  filled  the  heart  d 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages— perhaps  the  greatest  poet  of  all  time — ^that 
he  had  no  prayer  so  earnest  as  to  behold  in  the  profound  and  dear  substance  of  thf 
eternal  light,  that  drcling  of  reflected  gloxy  which  showed  the  image  of  man.** 
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mians,  as  they  were  called  after  their  later  leaders,  or  Exukon 
tians,  Heterooosiasts,  and  Anomceans,  as  they  were  named 
from  tbetr  characteristic  terms,  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  Father  alone  is  Ood ;  therefore  he  alone  is  unbegotten, 
eternal,  wise,  good,  and  unchangeable,  and  he  is  separated  by 
an  infinite  chasm  from  the  world.  He  cannot  create  the  world 
directly,  bat  only  through  an  agent,  tbe  Logos.  The  Son  of 
God  is  pre-^stent,'  before  all  creatures,  and  above  all  crea- 
cures,  a  middle  being  between  God  and  the  world,  the  creator 
of  the  world,  the  perfect  image  of  the  Father,  and  the  execu- 
tor  of  his  thoughts,  and  thus  capable  of  being  called  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  God,  and  Logos,  and  Wisdom.'  But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  himself  is  a  creature,  that  is  to  say,  the 
first  creation  of  God,  through  whom  the  Father  called  other 
creatures  into  existence ;  he  was  created  out  of  nothing '  (not 
out  of  the  essence  of  God)  by  the  will  of  the  Father  before  all 
conceivable  time ;  he  is  therefore  not  eternal,  but  had  a 
beginning,  and  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not.* 

Arianism  thus  rises  far  above  Ebionism,  Socinianism, 
deism,  and  rationalism,  in  maintaining  the  personal  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  Son  before  all  worlds,  which  were  his  creation ; 
but  it  agrees  with  those  systems  in  lowering  the  Son  to  the 
sphere  of  the  created,  which  of  course  includes  the  idea  of 
temporalness  and  finiteness.  It  at  first  ascribed  to  him  the 
predicate  of  unchangeableness  also,*  but  atlerwards  subjected 
him  to  the  vicissitudes  of  created  being.*  This  contradiction, 
however,  is  solved,  if  need  be,  by  the  distinction  between  moral 
and  physical  unchangeableness ;  the  Son  is  in  his  nature 
(^crci)  changeable,  but  remains  good  {xaXos:)  by  a  free  act  of 
1  his  will.  Arius,  after  having  once  robbed  the  Son  of  divine 
essence,^  could  not  consistently  allow  him  any  divine  attribute 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  he  limited  his  duration,  his 

*  XloliuMy  Krlafia  4^  ovk  trrmv.    Hence  the  name  Exukontianfl. 

*  *Afix^w  lx«i— ^w«  ^y  wfHw  yfrrffd^t  ^ot  ktuf^ — Jr  wort  Jt«  o6«  fpb 

*  *AyaAAo(«rroff,  irptwrot  4  vl6u 
'  Tptwrhs  ^vffu  4>t  T&  KTlff/ivreL 
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power,  and  his  knowledge,  and  expressly  asserted  that  the  Son 
does  not  perfectly  know  the  Father,  and  therefore  cannot  per- 
fectly reveal  him.  The  Son  is  essentially  distinct  from  the 
Father,*  and — as  Aetius  and  Eunomius  afterward  more  strong- 
ly expressed  it — unlike  the  Father;'  and  this  dissimilarity 
was  by  some  extended  to  all  moral  and  metaphysical  attributes 
and  conditions.'  The  dogma  of  the  essential  deity  of  Christ 
seemed  to  Arius  to  lead  of  necessity  to  SabeUianism  or  to  the 
Onostic  dreams  of  emanation.  As  to  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
Arius  ascribed  to  him  only  a  human  body,  but  not  a  rational 
soul,  and  on  this  point  ApoUinarius  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
though  from  orthodox  premises,  and  with  the  intention  of  saving 
the  unity  of  the  divine  personality  of  Christ. 

The  later  development  of  Arianism  brought  out  nothing 
really  new,  but  rather  revealed  many  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions.  Thus,  for  example,  Eunomius,  to  whom  clear- 
ness was  the  measure  of  truth,  maintained  that  revelation  has 
made  everything  clear,  and  man  can  perfectly  know  God; 
while  Arius  denied  even  to  the  Son  the  perfect  knowledge  ol 
God  or  of  himself.  The  negative  and  rationalistic  element 
came  forth  in  ever  greater  prominence,  and  the  controversy 
became  a  metaphysical  war,  destitute  of  all  deep  religioue 
spirit.  The  eighteen  formulas  of  faith  which  Arianism  and 
Semi- Arianism  produced  between  the  councils  of  Nice  and 
Constantinople,  are  leaves  without  blossoms,  and  branches 
without  fruit.  The  natural  course  of  the  Arian  heresy  is 
downward,  through  the  stage  of  Socinianism,  into  the  rational- 
ism which  sees  in  Christ  a  mere  man,  the  chief  pf  his  kind. 

To  pass  now  to  the  arguments  used  for  and  against  this 
error: 

1.  The  Arians  drew  their  exegetical  proofs  from  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  seem  to  place  Christ  in  any  way  in  the 
category  of  that  which  is  created,*  or  ascribe  to  the  incarnate 

'  'Erf/K>oi(<riot  rf  vorpL 

*  *AM6fMtos  it€tr^  ohffiw.    Hence  the  name  *Ai'6fioioi,  Anomoeans. 

*  *A¥6tiOiot  Kork  irdm-n, 

*  Such  as  ProT.  TiiL  22-26  (coinp.  Sir.  L  4 ;  xziv.  8  f.),  where  personified  Wl» 
dom,  t.  e.,  the  Logoa,  Bays  (according  to  the  Septoagint) :  Kvptos  %Krioi»  ^c  [HeU 
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(Dot  the  pre-temporal,  divine)  Logos  growth,  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, weariness,  sorrow,  and  other  changing  hnman  aifeo 
tions  and  states  of  mind,*  or  teach  a  subordination  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father.' 

Athanasius  disposes  of  these  arguments  somewhat  too 
easily,  by  referring  the  passages  exclusively  to  the  human  side 
^f  the  person  of  Jesus.  When,  for  example,  the  Lord  says  he 
knows  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  the  judgment,  this  is 
due  only  to  his  human  nature.  For  how  should  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  whp  made  days  and  hours,  not  know  tliem  I 
He  accuses  the  Arians  of  the  Jewish  conceit,  that  divine  and 
human  are  incompatible.  The  Jews  say :  How  could  Christ, 
if  he  were  Ood,  become  man,  and  die  on  the  cross  i  The 
Arians  say :  How  can  Christ,  who  was  man,  be  at  the  same 
time  God?  We,  says  Athanasius,  are  Christians;  we  do  not 
stone  Christ  when  he  asserts  his  eternal  Godhead,  nor  are  we 
offended  in  him  when  he  speaks  to  us  in  the  language  of 

^39g ,  Yolg.  pouedit  iim]  ^xV  ^^^  avrov  cit  tpya  canov '  wph  rov  alAiros  4dtti9\Ur 
r«V  M«)  «.T.A.  This  paasage  seemed  dearly  to  prove  the  two  propositioos  of  Ariua, 
that  the  Father  created  the  Son,  and  that  he  created  him  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
the  world  through  hitn  (t i f  ipya  aiirov).  Acta  ii.  36 :  *Ori  xoi  xvpiov  avrh¥  ica2 
Xpttrrhv  iwoifio€P  4  Oc^f.  Heb.  L  4:  Kpfirrmr  ytyifitt^os  rmw  kyyiXmv 
Heb.  ilL  2:  lii<rrhv  tma  r^  voiiiiraifr t  avr6v,  Johni.  14:  'O  \iyos  vdpi  dyd- 
ycTo.  Phfl.  iL  7-9.  The  last  two  passages  are  of  ooune  wholly  mapposite,  as 
they  treat  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  not  of  his  pre-temporal  existence 
and  essence.  Heb.  i.  4  refers  to  the  exaltation  of  the  God-Man.  Most  plausible  of 
all  is  the  famous  passage:  vpo»r4roKos  va<n|f  «Tl<r(«f,  CoL  L  16,  from  which  the 
Anaos  inferred  that  Christ  himself  is  a  Kricis  of  God,  to  wit,  the  first  creature  of  alL 
But  wpttr6roKot  lii  not  equivalent  to  wpmT6Kr  laros  or  wpatT6w\aaros:  on  the 
contrary,  Christ  is  by  this  very  term  distinguished  fi?om  the  creation,  and  described 
as  the  Author,  Upholder,  and  End  of  the  creation.  A  creature  cannot  possibly  be 
the  source  of  life  for  all  creatures.  The  meaning  of  the  expression,  therefore,  is : 
bom  before  every  creature,  i.  «.,  before  anything  was  made.  The  text  indicates  the 
distinction  between  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  essence  of  the  Father, 
and  the  temporal  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  by  the  Son.  Tet  there  is  a 
difference  between  iiopoytrht  and  wpmr^iMcot^  which  Athanasius  himself  makes :  the 
former  referring  to  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  the  latter,  to  his  relatioo 
to  the  world. 

>  Such  as  Luke  il  62;  Heb.  t.  8,  9;   John  xil  27,  28;  Matt  xxvl  89;  Mark 
liS.62;&c. 

*  E.  ff.f  John  xiv.  2S :  *0  jrarip  /i€l(mw  ijuov  iartw.    This  passage  also  refers  nol 
to  tfaa  pre-eziatent  state  of  Christ,  but  to  the  state  of  humiliation  of  the  God-Man. 
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human  poverty.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip* 
ture  to  declare  everywhere  a  double  thing  of  Christ :  that  he, 
as  Logos  aad  image  of  the  Father,  was  ever  truly  divine,  and 
that  he  afterwards  became  man  for  our  salvation.  When  Atha- 
nasius  cannot  refer  such  terms  as  '^  made,"  ^'  created,"  ^'  be- 
came," to  the  human  nature,  he  takes  them  figuratively  for 
**  testified,"  "  constituted,"  "  demonstrated."  * 

As  positive  exegetical  proofs  against  Arianism,  Athanasius 
cites  almost  all  the  familiar  proof-texts  which  ascribe  to  Christ 
divine  names,  divine  attributes,  divine  works,  and  divine  dig- 
nity, and  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  in  detail. 

Of  course  his  exegesis,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fathers  in 
general,  when  viewed  from  the  level  of  the  modern  grammati- 
cal, historical,  and  critical  method,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
allegorizing  caprice  and  fancy  and  sophistical  subtilty.  But 
it  is  in  general  far  more  profound  and  true  than  the  heretical. 

2.  The  theclogical  arguments  for  Arianism  were  predomi- 
nantly negative  and  rationalizing.  The  amount  of  them  is, 
that  the  opposite  view  is  unreasonable,  is  irreconcilable  with 
strict  monotheism  and  the  dignity  of  God,  and  leads  to  Sabel- 
lian  or  Gnostic  errors.  It  is  true,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  Nicene  homoousianism,  fell 
into  the  Sabellian  denial  of  the  tri-personality,"  but  most  of  the 
Nicene  fathers  steered  witli  unerring  tact  between  the  Scylla 
of  Sabellianism,  and  the  Charybdis  of  Tritheism. 

Athanasius  met  the  theological  objections  of  the  Arians 
with  overwhelming  dialectical  skill,  and  exposed  the  internal 

'  The  licT«rff  and  ib^ittXima^  in  Frov.  Tiii.  22  £,  on  which  the  Arians  had 
special  stress,  and  of  which  Athanasius  treats  quite  at  large  in  his  second  omtion 
against  the  Arians,  he  refers  not  to  the  essence  of  the  Logos  (with  whom  the  ao^a 
was  by  both  parties  identified),  but  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  to  the 
renovatioD  of  our  race  through  him :  appealing  to  Eph.  ii  10 :  **  We  are  his  work- 
manship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.**  As  to  the  far  more  important 
passage  in  CoL  i.  16,  Athanasius  gires  substantially  the  correct  interpretation  in  hit 
Expositio  fidei,  cap.  8  (ed.  Bened.  tonu  i.  101),  where  he  says :  wpmr6roKO¥  •hrin 
[OavAoy]  8t}Aoi /x^  clvai  avrhv  KTifffia,  kWu  ytwiifia  rov  irarp6f  ^4yoif  yiip  M 
r^t  3f<{Tt}Tos  aitrou  rh  Xtyttrbeu  icrifffuu  Tk  yitp  irdrra  iKrlchfiaatf  bwh  rov  yrarpkt 
Zik  rov  vloUf  6  9i  vlht  fi6pot  iK  rod  warpihs  iuiitts  iytwwii^  •  iih  wpmr^0K6t  ##fi 
wdmis  Krlffft^s  6  Bths  Aifyor,  irptwrot  i^  i,rp4rrov» 

*  Com  p.  on  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  below,  g  126. 
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oonts-adictions  aod  philoBophical  absurditieB  of  their  positiona 
Aiiaoism  teaches  two  gods,  an  ancreated  and  a  created,  a  su- 
preme and  a  secondary  god,  and  thus  &r  relapses  into  heathen 
polytheism.  It  holds  Christ  to  be  a  mere  creature,  and  yet 
the  creator  of  the  world  ;  as  if  a  creature  could  be  the  source 
of  life,  the  origin  and  the  end  of  all  creatures  1  It  ascribes  to 
Christ  a  pre-mundane  existence,  but  denies  him  eternity,  while 
yet  time  belongs  to  the  idea  of  the  world,  and  is  created  only 
therewith,'  so  that  before  the  world  there  was  nothing  but  eter- 
nity. It  supposes  a  time  before  the  creation  of  the  pre-existent 
Christ ;  thus  involving  Ood  himself  in  the  notion  of  time ; 
which  contradicts  the  absolute  being  of  Gt)d.  It  asserts  the 
unchangeableness  of  God,  but  denies,  with  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son,  also  the  eternal  Fatherhood ;  thus  assuming 
after  all  a  very  essential  change  in  God.'  Athanasius  charges 
the  Arians  with  dualism  and  heathenism,  and  he  accuses  them 
of  destroying  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation.  For  if  the  Son 
is  a  creature,  man  remains  still  separated,  as  before,  from  God ; 
no  creature  can  redeem  other  creatures,  and  unite  tliem  with 
God.  If  Christ  is  not  divine,  much  less  can  we  be  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature  and  children  of  God.* 


§  125.    Semi-Ariammn. 

The  Ssmi-Abiai7S,*  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Homoionsi- 
asts,*  wavered  in  theory   and  conduct  between  the  Nicene 

'  Mundus  not!  factus  est  tM  tempore,  aed  e%tm  tempore,  says  Augustine,  although 
I  cannot  just  now  lay  my  hand  on  the  passage.  Time  is  the  succesuoiial  fonn  of 
eiistenoe  of  ^  created  things.  Now  Arius  might  indeed  have  said :  Time  arose 
with  the  Son  as  the  first  creature.  .This,  howcTer,  he  did  not  say,  but  put  a  time 
before  the  Son. 

*  Of  less  weight  is  the  objection,  which  was  raised  by  Alexander  of  Alexandria: 
Rnee  the  Son  Is  the  Logos,  the  Arian  Ood  must  have  been,  until  the  creation  of  the 
600,  iXayt^  a  being  without  reason. 

*  Comp.  the  second  Oration  against  the  Aiiana,  cap.  69  fL 

*  'OfAoiovfftaaroL  The  name  Etuebutnt  is  used  of  tbe  Arians  and  Semi-Arians, 
irbo  both  for  a  time  made  common  cause,  as  a  political  party  under  the  lead  of 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  (not  of  Caesarea),  against  the  Athanasians  and  Nicenes 
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orthodoxy  and  the  Arian  heresy.  Their  doctrine  makes  the 
impression,  not  of  an  internal  reconciliation  of  opposite! 
which  in  fact  were  irreconcilable,  bat  of  diplomatic  evasion, 
temporizing  compromise,  flat,  half  and  iialf^i^^  milieu.  They 
had  a  strong  footing  in  the  subordination  of  most  of  the  anta 
Nicene  fathers ;  but  now  the  time  for  clear  and  definite  de- 
cision had  come. 

Their  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  confession  which  was 
proposed  to  the  council  of  Nicsea  by  Eusebios  of  Csesarea,  but 
rejected,  and  in  the  symbols  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and 
Sirmium  from  3*iO  to  360.  Theologically  they  were  best 
represented  first  by  Eusebius  of  Osesarea,  who  adhered  more 
closely  to  his  admired  Origen,  and  later  by  Oyril  of  Jemsalem, 
who  approached  nearer  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Nicene  party. 

The  signal  term  of  Semi-Arianism  is  ho7noi^ousianj  in  difr 
tinction  from  homo-ousion  and  h^tero-outdon.  The  system 
teaches  that  Christ  is  not  a  creature,  but  co-etemal  with  the 
Father,  though  not  of  the  same,  but  only  of  like  essence,  and 
subordinate  to  him.  It  agrees  with  the  Kicene  creed  in  assert- 
ing the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  in  denying  that  he 
was  a  created  being ;  while,  with  Arianism,  it  denies  the  iden- 
tity of  essence.  Hence  it  satisfied  neither  of  the  opposite  par- 
ties, and  was  charged  by  both  with  logical  incoherence.  Atha- 
nasius  and  his  friends  held,  against  the  Semi-Arians,  that  like 
attributes  and  relations  might  be  spoken  of,  but  not  like  essences 
or  substances ;  these  are  either  identical  or  different.  It  may 
be  said  of  one  man  that  he  is  like  another,  not  in  respect  of 
substance,  but  in  respect  of  his  exterior  and  form.  If  the 
Son,  as  the  Semi-Arians  admit,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Fatlier, 
he  must  be  also  of  the  same  essence.  The  Arians  argued : 
There  is  no  middle  being  between  created  and  uncreated  being ; 
if  God  the  Father  alone  is  uncreated,  everything  out  of  him, 
including  the  Son,  is  created,  and  consequently  of  different, 
essence,  and  unlike  hitn. 

Thus  pressed  from  both  sides,  Semi-Arianism  could  not 
long  withstand*;  and  even  before  the  council  of  Constantinople 
it  passed  over,  in  the  main,  to  the  camp  of  orthodoxy.' 

'  Boll  Judges  Semi-Arianism  yery  contemptuously.     '*  Semi  Arianus,"  says  lie 
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§  12&     Revived  SabeUianisin.    MarceHkiB  a/nd  Photinua. 

L  EoBSBniB  0  JE8AB. :  Two  books  contra  Marcellam  («cara  MapiccXXov),  and 
three  books  De  eoolesiastioa  theologia  (after  his  Demonstratio  evang.) 
Uilabt:  Fragmenta,  1-8.  Basil  thb  Gbbat:  Epist.  52.  Epipua- 
sius:  Hieres.  72.  Rettbbbo:  MaroelliaDa.  QOtt.  1794  (a  collection 
of  the  Fragments  of  Marcellus). 

IL  MoBTFAUooN :  Diatribe  de  caasa  Marcelli  Ancyr.  (in  Collect,  nova  Patr. 
torn.  ii.  Par.  1707).  Klosb:  Geschichte  n*  Lehre  des  Marcellus  u. 
Phoiinos.  Uamb.  1887.  MOhlbr  :  Athan;isia8  der  Gr.  Bach  iv.  p.  818 
sqq.  (aiming  to  vindicate  Marcellas,  as  Neander  also  does).  Baur  :  1.  a 
vol.  L  pp.  625-568.  Dobneb:  1.  c.  L  pp.  861-882.  (Both  against 
the  orthodox/  of  Marcellus.)  Hefels:  Conciliengesch.  i.  456  »q.  et 
pftBflim    WiLLSNBORo:  Ueber  die  Orthodoxie  des  Marc.  MQnster,  1869 

Before  ive  pass  to  the  exhibition  of  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
we  must  notice  a  trinitarian  error  which  arose  in  the  coui'se  ot 
the  controversy  from  an  excess  of  zeal  against  the  Arian  sub- 
ordinationy  and  forms  the  opposite  extreme. 

MxBCELLus,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  a  friend  of  Atha- 
nasios,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nicene  party,  in  a  large 
controversial  work  written  soon  after  die  council  of  Nicssa 
against  Arianism  and  Semi-Arianism,  so  pullied  the  doctrine 
of  the  consubstantiality  of  Christ  that  he  intpaired  the  person- 
al distinction  of  Father  and  Son,  and,  at  least  in  phraseology, 
fell  into  a  refined  form  of  Sabellianism.*  To  save  the  full 
divinity  of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  the  Father,  he  denied 
his  hypostatical  pre-existence.  As  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Mar- 
cellus, however,  the  East  and  the  West  were  divided,  and  the 
diversity  continues  even  among  modem  scholars.  A  Semi- 
Arian  council  in  Constantinople,  A.  D.  335,  deposed  him,  and 
intrusted  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea  with  the  refutation  of  his  work ; 

(L  It.  4,  8,  ToL  v.  pan  il  p.  779),  **et  semi-Deus,  et  Bemi-creatura  perinde  monstra 
et  portenta  sunt,  qiue  sani  et  pii  onmes  merito  exhorrent  fHius  Dei  aut  Terus 
oamino  Deas,  aat  mera  oreatara  statuator  neoesse  est ;  astenue  veritatifl  axioma  est, 
inter  Deam  et  creaturam,  inter  non  factum  et  fkctamf  mediam  esse  nihlL**  Quite 
dimilarlj  Waterland :  A  Defence  of  some  Queries  relating  to  Dr.  Clarke*s  Scheme  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Works,  toL  L  p  404. 

>  In  his  woric  wp\  ^orcry^s,  De  subjectione  Domini  Christi,  founded  on  1  Oor. 
IT.  28. 
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while,  on  the  contrary,  pope  Julius  of  Borne  and  the  orthodox 
council  of  Sardica  (343),  blinded  by  his  equivocal  declarations, 
Ids  former  services,  and  his  close  connection  with  Athanasius, 
protected  his  orthodoxy  and  restored  him  to  his  bishopric. 
The  counter-synod  of  Philippopolis,  however,  confirmed  the 
condemnation.  Finally  even  Athanasius,  who  elsewhere 
always  speaks  of  him  with  great  respect,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared against  him.*  The  council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381, 
declared  even  the  baptism  of  the  Marcelliaus  and  Photiniaus 
invalid.' 

Marcellus  wished  to  hold  fast  the  true  deity  of  Christ 
without  falling  under  the  charge  of  subordinatianism.  He 
granted  the  Arians  right  in  their  assertion  that  the  Nicene 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  involves  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Son,  and  is  incompatible  with  his  own  eter- 
nity. For  this  reason  he  entirely  gave  up  this  doctrine,  and 
referred  the  expressions :  Son^  imoffe^  Jtrstbom,  begotten^  not 
to  the  eternal  metaphysical  relation,  but  to  the  incarnation. 
He  thus  made  a  rigid  separation  between  Logos  and  Son, 
and^this  is  the  irpSnov  y^evSo^:  of  this  system.  Before  the  in- 
carnation there  Vas,  he  taught,  no  Son  of  God,  but  only  a 
Logos,  and  by  that  he  understood, — at  least  so  he  is  represented 
by  Eusebius, — an  impersonal  power,  a  reason  inherent  in  God, 
inseparable  from  him,  eternal,  unbegotten^  after  the  analogy  of 
reason  in  man.  This  Logos  was  silent  (therefore  without  word) 
in  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  then  went  forth 
out  of  God  as  the  creative  word  and  power,  the  Bpa^rrucff 
ivipyeia  irpd^etDf;  of  God  (not  as  a  hypostasis).  This  power  is 
the  principle  of  creation,  and  culminates  in  the  incarnation, 
but  after  finishing  the  work  of  redemption  returns  again  into 
the  repose  of  God.  The  Son,  after  completing  the  work  of  re- 
demption, resigns  his  kingdom  to  the  Father,  and  rests  again  in 
God  as  in  the  beginning.     The  sonship,  therefore,  is  only  a 

'  Hilar;,  Fragm.  iL  n.  21  (p.  1299,  ed.  Bened.),  states  that  Athanasius  as  carlj 
as  349  renounced  church  fellowship  with  MarceUus. 

*  These  are  meant  bv  the  oi  awh  t^t  FaAarwy  x^P^*  fyx^titvoi  in  the  7th  canon 
of  the  serond  ecumenical  council.  MarceUus  and  Photinns  were  both  of  Ancyra  ic 
Qalatia.    Comp.  Hefele,  ConciliengeBchichte,  vol  ii.  p.  26. 
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temporary  state,  which  b^ins  with  the  human  ad^  eiit  of  Chriet, 
and  is  at  last  promoted  or  glorified  into  Qodhead.  Marcellaa 
reaches  not  a  real  God-Man,  but  only  an  extraordinary  dy- 
namical indwelling  of  the  divine  power  in  the  man  Jesns.  In 
this  respect  the  charge  of  Samosatenism,  which  the  council 
of  Constantinople  in  335  brought  against  him,  has  a  certain 
joBtice,  though  he  started  from  premises  entirely  different  from 
those  of  Paul  of  Samosata.*  His  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  of  the  Trinity  is  to  a  corresponding  degree  unsatisfactory. 
fle  speaks,  indeed,  of  an  extension  of  the  indivisible  divine 
monad  into  a  triad,  but  in  the  Sabellian  sense,  and  denies  the 
three  hypostases  or  persons. 

Photdtcs,  first  a  deacon  at  Ancyra,  then  bishop  of  Sinnium 
in  Pannonia,  went  still  further  than  his  preceptor  Marcellus. 
He  likewise  started  with  a  strict  distinction  between  the  notion 
of  Logos  and  Son,'  rejected  the  idea  of  eternal  generation,  and 
made  the  divine  in  Christ  an  impersonal  power  of  God.  But 
while  Marcellus,  from  the  Sabellian  point  of  view,  identified 
the  Son  with  the  Logos  as  to  essence,  and  transferred  to  him 
the  divine  predicates  attaching  to  the  Logos,  Photinus,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  like  Paul  of  Samosata,  made  J^esus  rise  on  the 
basis  of  his  human  nature,  by  a  course  of  moral  improvement 
and  moral  merit,  to  the  divine  dignity,  so  that  the  divine  in 
him  is  a  thing  of  growth. 

Hence  Photinus  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  several 
oonncils  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  beginning  with  the  Semi- 
Arian  council  at  Antioch  in  344.    He  died  in  exile  in  366.' 

'  Dorner  (L  e.  880  sq.)  asserts  of  XarceDns,  that  his  SabeUianism  ran  oat  to  a 
Mft  of  Ebionitisin. 

*  He  caUed  God  Kayovdrmp^  because,  Sn  his  view,  God  is  both  Father  and  liOgos. 
SabeDiiis  had  used  the  expression  utovdrvpy  to  denj  the  personal  distinction  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son.  Photinus  had  to  saj  instead  of  this,  Koyowdrm^ 
bgcaose,  in  his  yiew,  the  A^ot,  not  the  vl6s,  is  etemallj  in  God. 

*  Comp.  on  Photinos,  Athanas.,  0e  syn.  26 ;  Epiph.,  Her.  71 ;  Hilary,  De  trinlt 
vfi.  8-7,  etc ;  Baar,  L  e.  toL  L  p.  542  sqq. ;  Dorner,  L  e  *  p.  881  sq. ;  and  Heft^ 
L  CL  L  |i.  610  iqq. 
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§  127.     The  Nicene  Doctrine  qf  the  Conevhetantiality  of  tht 

Son  with  the  Faiher. 

Oomp.  tbe  literature  in  §§119  and  120,  espeoiallj  the  foar  Orations  of 
Athakasius  against  the  Arians,  and  tde  other  anti-Ari an  tractfl  of  tbis 
'*  father  of  orthodoxy.'* 

The  NicENE,  HOMO-OU8TAN,  or  Athakabian  doctrine  was 
most  clearly  and  powerfully  represented  in  the  East  by  Atha- 
nasins,  in  whom  it  became  flesh  and  blood ; '  and  next  to  him, 
by  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Mai'celluB  of  Ancyra  (who  how- 
ever strayed  into  Sabellianism),  Basil,  and  the  two  Gregories 
of  Cappadocia ;  and  in  the  TlVest  by  Ambrose  and  Hilary. 

The  central  point  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  in  the  contest  with 
Arianism  is  the  identity  of  essence  or  the  consubstantiality  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father,  and  is  expressed  in  this  article  of  the 
(original)  Nicene  Creed :  "  [We  believe]  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  who  is  begotten  the  only-begotten  of 
the  Father ;  that  is,  of  the  essence  of  the  Father,  God  of  God, 
and  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made, 
being  of  one  snbstance  with  the  Father."' 

The  term  6/xoo?icrto9,  consubstantial^  is  of  coui*se  no  more 
a  biblical  term,'  than  trinity  ;^  but  it  had  already  been  used, 

Particularlj  distinguished  are  his  four  Orations  agdnst  the  Arians,  written  fai 
866. 

*  Ka)  tU  tpa  K^piQV  'Viicovv  Xpiirrbv,  rhv  vlhw  rov  6coD  *  yfvv7^4vra  4k  too 
IlctTpht  ttwoytpri  •  TOVT*  i<rrtp  ix  r^f  obffias  rov  Uarphs,  Be^y  in  Bcov  irol  ^s  4k 
pwrhs^  Sthv  iiKTi^tvhp  iK  Bcov  kkfibivov*  ywmihivra^  ov  iroiif^^rra,  i/ioo^tor  rf 
HaTpi,  K.r.A. 

*  Though  John*s  Btht  ^p  6  A^ov  (John  i.  1),  and  Paulas  rh  thtu  Iva  def 
(Phil.  ii.  6),  are  akin  to  it  The  latter  passage,  indeed,  since  f  o-a  is  adverbial, 
denotes  rather  divine  exiMtenee^  than  divine  being  or  etsence^  which  would  be  more 
correctly  expressed  by  rb  tlpoi  Xtrov  Bc^,  or  by  itr6b9oi.  Bat  the  latter  would 
be  equally  in  harmony  with  PauPs  theology.  The  Jews  used  the  masc.  faof,  though 
tu  a  polemical  sense,  when  they  drew  from  the  way  in  which  be  called  himself  pre- 
eminently and  exdusirely  the  Son  of  God  the  logical  inference,  that  he  made  hint- 
self  equal  with  God,  John  ▼.  18:  'On  .  .  .  traripa  ISiov  iKty^  rhp  Bcbr,  Xvqp 
kwnhp  iroiSap  r  ^  B  «  ^.    The  Vulgate  translates :  mqwdan  se  faciens  Deo. 

*  Th6  word  rpiay  and  trinitas,  in  this  application  to  the  Godhead,  appears  first 
in  Theophilus  of  Antioch  and  Athenagoras  in  the  second  century,  and  in  Tertollian 
bi  the  third.    Confessions  of  faith  must  be  drawn  up  in  language  different  from  tlic 
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tliongh  in  a  different  sense,  both  by  heathen  writers '  and  by 
heretics,"  as  well  as  by  orthodox  fathers/  It  formed  a  bulwark 
against  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  and  an  anchor  which  moored 
ihe  chnrch  during  the  stormy  time  between  the  first  and  the 
second  ecumenical  councils/  At  first  it  had  a  negative  mean- 
ing against  heresy;  denying,  as  Athanasius  repeatedly  says, 
that  the  Son  is  in  any  sense  created  or  produced  and  change- 

Beriptm-« — doe  thej  mean  nothing  or  eTerjthing— since  thej  are  an  interprdtHoa 
of  the  Scriptarea  and  intended  to  exdade  false  doctrines. 

'  Ball,  Def.  fidei  KUx,  Works,  vol  ▼.  P.  L  p.  70 :  V  *Ofu>o6fftop  a  prohatis  Grasdf 
scriptoribns  id  dlcitor,  qnod  ejusdem  cam  altero  substantia^  essentise,  sive  natorss 
est*'  He  then  cites  some  passages  from  profane  writers.  Thus  Porphjry  says,  De 
abstinentia  ab  esa  animaliam,  lib.  L  n.  19:  ET7C  Stioovatot  at  r&v  (^wy  ^vxal  rifitrl- 
pait,  t.  e.,  siqaidem  anima  animaliam  sunt  ejusdem  cum  nostris  essentise.  Aristotle 
0n  a  qaotation  in  Origen)  speaks  of  the  oonsubstantiality  of  all  stars,  dfioo^m  wdrra 
Aarpa^  omnia  astra  sunt  ejusdem  essentisB  stve  naturss. 

*  First  bj  the  Gnostic  Valentine,  in  Irenssus,  Adv.  her.  1.  L  cap.  1,  §  1  and  §  5 
(ed.  Stieren,  vol.  t  57  and  66).  In  the  last  passage  it  is  said  of  man  that  he  is 
^Aur^t,  and  as  such  Terj  like  God,  indeed,  but  not  consubstantia],  vapavxiiaior  fi^y^ 
&XX*  o(/x  l/iooictop  r^  Bf^.  The  llanichinana  called  the  human  soul,  in  the  sense 
of  their  emanation  system,  6iioov<nov  r^  Bf^.  Agapius,  in  Photiua  (BibL  Cod.  179), 
calls  eyen  the  sun  and  the  moon,  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  6fAoov<ria  St^.  The  Sabel- 
Hans  used  the  word  of  the  triidtj,  but  in  opposition  to  the  distmctioD  of  persons. 

'  Origen  deduces  from  the  figurative  description  iiraiVyaa/uo,  Heb.  L  8,  the 
6fAoova'ioy  of  the  Son.  ffis  disciples  rejected  the  term,  indeed,  at  the  council  at 
Antioch  in  264,  because  the  heretical  Paul  of  Samosata  gave  it  a  perrerted  meaning, 
taking  ov<rla  for  the  common  source  from  which  the  three  divine  persons  first 
derived  their  being.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  word  was  intro- 
duced again  into  church  use  by  Theognoetus  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  as  Atha- 
namus,  De  Deer.  Syn.  Nic.  c.  26  (ed.  Bened.  i  p.  280),  demonstrates.  Eusebius,  Ep. 
ad  Oaeearitases  c  7  (in  Socr.  H.  £.  L  8,  and  in  Athan.  Opera  i.  241),  says  that  some 
eariy  bishops  and  authors,  learned  and  celebrated  {rwv  woKaiup  rtphs  \oyious  koI 
4wu^€is  ivio-KSwovt  ffol  frvyypaif>us\  used  ifioo^trtov  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Father 
SBd  Son.  TertuUian  (Adv.  Prax.)  applied  the  corresponding  Latin  phrase  umm 
milbtlantim  to  the  persons  of  the  holy  Trinity. 

*  Cunningham  (Hist  Theology,  i.  p.  291)  says  of  6tioo^<nos:  "The  number  of 
these  individuals  who  held  the  substance  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  but  objected  to  the 
phraseology  in  which  it  was  expressed,  was  very  small  [?] — and  the  evil  thereof, 
was  very  inconsiderable ;  while  the  advantage  was  invaluable  that  resulted  from  the 
possession  and  the  use  of  a  definite  phraseology,  which  shut  out  all  supporters  of 
error,  combined  nearly  all  the  maintainers  of  truth,  and  formed  a  rallying-point 
aioand  which  the  whole  orthodox  church  ultimately  gathered,  after  the  confusion 
and  distraetlon  occasioned  by  Arian  cunning  and  Arian  persecution  had  pas^ 
•way." 
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ableJ  But  afterwards  the  homoousion  became  a  positiye  test- 
word  of  orthodoxy,  designating,  in  the  sense  of  the  Nicene 
council,  clearly  and  nnequivocally,  the  yeritable  and  essential 
deity  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  all  sorts  of- apparent  or  half 
divinity,  or  mere  similarity  to  God.  The  same  divine,  eternal, 
unchangeable  essence,  which  is  in  an  original  way  in  the 
Father,  is,  from  eternity,  in  a  derived  way,  through  generation, 
in  the  Son;  just  as  the  water  of  the  fountain  is  in  the  stream, 
or  the  light  of  the  sun  is  in  the  ray,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  it.  Hence  the  Lord  says :  "  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  Me;"  "He  that  hath  seen'  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father ; "  "I  and  My  Father  are  one."  This  is  the  sense  of 
the  expression :  "  God  of  God,"  "  very  God  of  very  God." 
Ohrist,  in  His  divine  nature,  is  as  fully  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  as,  in  His  human  nature,  He  is  with  man ;  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone ;  and  yet,  with  all  this.  He  is  an 
independent  person  with  respect  to  the  Father,  as  He  is  with 
respect  to  other  men.  In  this  view  Basil  turns  the  term 
6fLoov<rco<:  against  the  Sabellian  denial  of  the  personal  distinc- 
tions in  the  Trinity,  since  it  is  not  the  same  thing  that  is  con- 
substantial  with  itself,  but  one  thing  that  is  consubstantial  with 
another.*  Consubstantiality  among  men,  indeed,  is  predicated 
of  different  individuals  who  partake  of  the  same  nature,  and 
the  term  in  this  view  might  denote  also  unity  of  species  in  a 
tritheistic  sense. 

But  in  the  case  before  us  the  personal  distinction  of  the 
Son  from  the  Father  must  not  be  pressed  to  a  duality  of  sub- 
stances of  the  same  kind ;  the  homoousion,  on  the  contrary, 
must  be  understood  as  identity  or  numerical  unity  of  sub- 
stance, in  distinction  from  mere  generic  unity.  Otherwise  it 
leads  manifestlv  into  dualism  or  tritheism.     The  Nicene  doc- 


'  Athanag.  Epist  de  Deoretis  Syn.  NicieiUB,  oap.  20  (L  p.  226);  o.  26  (p.  281); 
and  elsewhere. 

'  Basil.  M.  Epist  liL  8  (torn.  iii.  146) :  Mk^i  8i  ^  ^v^  koX  rh  roG  2a^cXA.to» 

T&y  Tpw^irmv  r^v  iy¥oia»  •  (toUit  enim  hypostaseos  identitatem  perfeotamqoe  per- 
aonarum  notioiiem  inducit)  ov  ykp  aWh  rl  i<rrw  iavr^  hiioo^tw^  &AA*  lrc/>or  Iripm 
(oon  enim  idem  sibi  ipd  oonsabstantiale  est,  sed  alteram  alteri). 
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trine  refuses  to  swerve  from  the  monotheistic  basis,  and  standi 
between  Sabellianism  and  tritheism;  though  it  must  be  ad 
mitted  that  the  usage  of  owia  and  inroaraai^  still  wavered  for 
a  time,  and  the  relation  of  the  consubstantiality  to  the  numerical 
unity  of  the  divine  essence  did  not  come  clearly  out  till  a  later 
day.  AthanasiuB  insists  that  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  is 
indivisible,  and  that  there  is  only  one  principle  of  Godhead.' 
He  firequently  illustrates  the  relation,  as  TertuUian  had  done 
before  him,  by  the  relation  between  fire  and  brightness,'  or 
between  fountain  and  stream;  though  in  these  illustrations 
the  proverbial  insuflSciency  of  all  similitudes  must  never  be 
forgotten.  ^'  We  must  not,"  says  he,  "  take  the  words  in  John 
ziv.  10 :  ^  I  am  in  thp  Father  and  the  Father  in  Me,'  as  it*  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  two  different  interpenetrating  and 
mutually  complemental  substances,  like  two  bodies  which  fill 
one  yessel.  The  Father  is  full  and  perfect,  and  the  Son  is  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead." '  ''  We  must  not  imagine,"  says  he 
in  another  place,  ^^  three  divided  substances*  in  God,  as  among 
men,  lest  we,  like  the  heathen,  invent  a  multiplicity  of  gods ; 
but  as  the  stream  which  is  bom  of  the  fountain,  and  not  sep- 
arated from  it,  though  there  are  two  forms  and  names.  Nei- 
ther is  the  Father  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  the  Father ;  for  the 
Father  is  the  Father  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  the  Son  of  the 
Father.  As  the  fountain  is  not  the  stream,  nor  the  stream  the 
fountain,  but  the  two  are  one  and  the  same  water  which  flows 
^  from  the  fountain  into  the  stream ;  so  the  Godhead  pours  itself, 
without  division,  from  the  Father  into  the  Son.     Hence  the 


'  Onl  iv.  oontim  Aiianoa,  e.  1  (torn.  L  p.  M):  *Qar§  Uo  iikv  tlwtu  wttr4fm  ml 
v&r,  iAordZ»  9h  dtiriirot  &8ia/pcTor  mat  i^x^^'''^''  •  •  •  /li*  Apx^ 
5«^ri|ro9  Kol  Otf  9vo  ^x^  ^^^^^  latptms  Jcal  /topapxi^  ivrlp, 

*  S,  g,^  Ont  It.  c  ArianoSi  o.  10  (p.  624):  ^Jtarm  tk  wapdMttytM  hpbpAwwv^  rl 
wvp  Kol  T^  i^  airrov  kva^affftu  (ignis  et  splendor  ex  60  ortos),  8vo  n^v  rf  tJvat  [this 
is  not  aoonnte,  and  strietly  taken  would  lead  to  two  o^irloi]  koI  6pav^at^  tv  tk  r^  4^ 
tJfrov  KoX  kHiaipvTW  cZrai  t^  kwaiOywriui  avrov. 

'  Orat.  ifi.  a  Arian.  C  1  (pu  661) :  UK4ip^t  vol  riK^iAs  49tu  6  var^p,  iral  wh4ipmfut 
5f^nyr^'  ^orir  6  TUs. 

*  Tp€if  {fwoeriatis  \ha%  as  often  in  the  Mioene  age^  synoDTmoai  with  o^foi] 
tufitptfffudpaf  lead'  Uundu  Athan.  Bxpot.  Fidel  or'Ejt&catf  viorcwt,  oap.  2  (OperSi 
ed.  Bened.  i  p.  100). 

4% 
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Lord  Bays :  I  went  forth  from  the  Father,  and  come  from  the 
Father.  Yet  He  is  ever  with  the  Father,  He  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  and  the  bosom  of  the  Father  is  never  emptied 
of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son."  * 

The  Son  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Father,  not  by  division  or 
diminution,  but  by  simple  and  perfect  self-communication. 
This  divine  self-communication  of  eternal  love  is  represented 
by  the  figure  of  generation^  suggested  by  the  bibilical  terms 
Father  and  8on^  the  only-begotten  Son,  the  firstborn^  The 
eternal  generation  is  an  internal  process  in  the  essence  of  God, 
and  the  Son  is  an  immanent  offspring  of  this  essence ;  whereas 
creation  is  an  act  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  creature  is 
exterior  to  the  Creator,  and  of  different  substance.  The  Son, 
as  man,  is  produced ; '  as  God,  he  is  unproduced  or  uncreated ;  * 
he  is  begotten  *  from  eternity  of  the  unbegotten  *  Father.  To 
this  Athanasins  refers  the  passage  concerning  the  Only-begot- 
ten who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.* 

Generation  and  creation  are  therefore  entirely  different 
ideas.  Generation  is  an  immanent,  necessary,  and  perpetual 
process  in  the  essence  of  God  himself,  the  Father's  eternal 

*  Exporido  Fldei,  cap.  2 :  'Ht  yup  oIk  forir  ii  mtyh  wfnofths^  o68i  6  iroro^^. 

iit  rod  irarphs  «ls  rhv  vihy  dtSrrit  iif^fvtrrotf  Ka\  &8iatp^rtff  rtr/x^'^'S  icr.X. 

*  Uar^p^  vlhtj  fiovoytv^s  vl6s  (frequent  in  John),  vpomtroKot  irdmjf  irr(<rff«r  (GoL 
L  16).  Waterland  (Works,  I  p.  868)  sajs  of  thiB  point  of  the  Nicene  doctrine, 
"that  an  explicit  profeBsion  ofeiertuU  generaium  might  have  been  dispensed  with: 
pnmded  onlj  that  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Aityor,  as  a  real  iubtisUng  ptraon^  in 
and  of  the  Father^  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  might  he  secured.  This  was  the 
point ;  and  this  was  all.*' 

'  TtrnrSs  (not  to  be  confounded  with  yewirr6s)t  ironrr^t,  factus.  Gomp.  John 
L  14 :  *0  X^Jyo?  <rAp|  iyiv^ro, 

*  'AyrinjTor,  ov  votri^tlt,  non-factos,  faicreatns;  not  to  be  confounded  with 
ityiyvjiTos^  non-genituB,  which  belongs  to  the  Father  alone. 

*  TtyvTirSf,  or,  as  in  the  Symb.  Nic.  ytrrndtity  genitus. 

'  *  Ay  dytrnros,  noQ-genitu&  This  terminology  is  very  frequent  in  the  writinga  of 
Athanasius,  especially  in  the  Orat  L  contra  Arianos,  and  in  his  Epist  de  decretia 
Syn.  Nic. 

^  John  LIS:  *0  fiovoytp^t  vt^s,  6  &v  (a  perpetual  or  eternal  relation,  not  i^y)  cIs 
(motion,  in  distinction  from  ii)  rhv  k6K9ov  rod  irarpSt,  Comp.  Athanas.  Epist^  de 
deer.  8.  N.  c.  22  (tom.  i.  p.  227) :  Ti  yhp  i\ko  rh  i¥  k6Kwou  a^judve^  ^  r^v  yrnolm 
in  rov  itarphs  rov  viou  yivn^tran 
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communication  of  esBence  or  self  to  the  Son ;  creation^  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  ontwardlj  directed,  free,  single  act  of  the  will 
of  Qodj  bringing  forth  a  different  and  temporal  substance  out 
of  nothing.  The  eternal  fatherhood  and  sonship  in  God  ia 
the  perfect  prototype  of  all  similar  relations  on  earth.  Bat 
the  divine  generation  differs  firom  all  human  generation,  not 
only  in  its  absolute  spirituality,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  produce  a  new  essence  of  the  same  kind,  but  that 
the  begotten  is  identical  in  essence  with  the  begetter ;  for  the 
divine  essence  is  by  reason  of  its  simplicity,  incapable  of 
division,  and  by  reason  of  its  infinity,  incapable  of  increase.' 
The  generation,  properly  speaking,  has  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  essence,  but  only  to  the  hypostatical  distinction.  The  Son 
IB  begotten  not  as  God,  but  as  Son,  not  as  to  his  ncUuraj  but 
as  to  his  IBioTfi^j  his  peculiar  property  and  his  relation  to  the 
Father.  Hie  divine  essence  neither  b^ets,  nor  is  begotten. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  jf^rooemo  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
has  reference  not  to  the  essence,  but  only  to  the  person,  of  the 
Spirit.  In  human  generation,  moreover,  the  father  is  older 
than  the  son ;  but  in  the  divine  generation,  which  takes 
place  not  in  time,  but  is  eternal,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
priority  or  posteriority  of  one  or  the  other  hypostasis.  To  the 
question  whether  the  Son  existed  before  his  generation,  Oyril 
of  Alexandria  answered  :  '^  The  generation  of  the  Son  did  not 
precede  liis  existence,  but  he  existed  eternally,  and  eternally 
existed    by  generation."     The  Son  is  as   necessary  to  the 

*  Bishop  Jobs  Pkabson,  in  his  wdl-known  work :  An  Exposition  of  the  Creed 
(Art  u.  p.  209y  ed.  W.  &  Dobson,  New  York,  1861X  thus  clearly  and  righUy  exhib- 
its the  Nicene  doctrine  in  this  point:  **In  human  generadons  the  son  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  fiither,  and  yet  is  not  the  same  man ;  because  though  he  has 
an  essence  of  the  same  kind,  yet  he  has  not  the  same  essence ;  the  power  of  genera- 
tion depeoding  on  the  first  prolifical  benediction,  increaae  and  multiply^  it  must  be 
made  by  way  of  multiplication,  and  thus  eyery  son  becomes  another  man.  But  the 
£fine  essence,  being  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  not  subject  to  division,  and  in 
respect  of  its  infinity  incapable  of  multiplication,  is  so  cooimnnicated  as  not  to  be 
moltiplied ;  insomuch  that  he  who  proceeds  by  that  communication,  has  not  only 
the  same  nature,  but  is  also  the  same  God.  The  Father  God,  and  the  Word  God; 
Abnham  man  and  Isaac  man :  but  Abraham  one  man,  Isaac  another  man ;  not  so 
the  Father  one  God  snd  the  Word  another,  but  the  Father  and  the  Woid  both  tiM 
God** 
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being  of  the  Father,  as   the  Father  to  the  being  of   the 
Son. 

The  necessity  thus  asserted  of  the  eternal  generation  doee 
not,  however,  impau*  its  fireedom,  but  is  intended  only  to  deny 
its  being  arbitrary  and  accidental,  and  to  secure  its  foundation 
in  the  essence  of  God  himself.  God,  to  be  Father,  must  from 
eternity  beget  the  Son,  and  so  reproduce  himself;  yet  he  does 
this  in  obedience  not  to  a  foreign  law,  but  to  his  own  law  and 
the  impulse  of  his  will.  Athanasius,  it  is  true,  asserts  on  the 
one  hand  that  God  begets  the  Son  not  of  bis  will,^  but  by  his 
nature,'  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not  admit  that  God 
begets  the  Son  withaut  will,'  or  of  force  or  unconscious  neces- 
sity. The  generation,  therefore,  rightly  understood,  is  an  act 
at  once  of  essence  and  of  will.  Augustine  calls  the  Son  ^'  will 
of  will."*    In  Gx)d  freedom  and  necessity  coincide. 

The  mode  of  the  divine  generation  is  and  must  be  a  mys 
tery.  Of  course  all  human  representations  of  it  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  matter  be  conceived  in  a  purely  moral  and 
spiritual  way.  The  eternal  generation,  conceived  as  an  intel 
lectual  process,  is  the  eternal  self-knowledge  of  Gt>d  ;  reduced 
to  ethical  terms,  it  is  his  eternal  and  absolute  love  in  its  motion 
and  working  within  himself. 

In  his  argument  for  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  Atha* 
nasius,  in  his  four  orations  against  the  Arians,  besides  addu- 
cing the  proof  from  Scripture,  which  presides  over  and 
permeates  all  other  arguments,  sets  out  now  in  a  practical 
method  from  the  idea  of  redemption,  now  in  a  speculative, 
from  the  idea  of  God. 

Christ  has  delivered  us  from  the  curse  and  power  of  sin, 
reconciled  us  with  God,  and  made  us  partakers  of  the  eternal, 
divine  life ;  therefore  he  must  himself  be  God.  Oi^  negative- 
ly :  If  Christ  were  a  creature,  he  could  not  redeem  other  crea- 
tures from  sin  and  death.  It  is  assumed  that  redemption  is  a£ 
much  and  as  strictly  a  divine  work,  as  creation.' 

Voluntas  de  volimtate.    De  trinit.  zr.  20. 
*  Comp.  paiiicalariy  the  seoond  oration  oontn  Arianoi,  a  69  Mill. 
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StartiDg  from  the  idea  of  God,  Athasasius  argues :  The 
relation  of  Father  is  not  accidental,  arising  in  time ;  else  God 
would  be  changeable; ^  it  belongs  as  necessarily  to  the  essence 
and  character  of  God  as  the  attributes  of  eternity,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  holiness;  consequently  he  must  have  been 
Father  from  eternity,  and  this  gives  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son.'  The  divine  fatherhood  and  sonship  is  the  prototype 
of  all  analagous  relations  on  earth.  As  there  is  no  Son  wiUi- 
aut  Father,  no  more  is  there  Father  without  Son.  An  unfruit- 
ful Father  were  like  a  dark  light,  or  a  dry  fountain,  a  self* 
contradiction.  The  non-existence  of  creatures,  on  the  contra- 
ry, detracts  nothing  from  the  perfection  of  the  Creator,  since 
he  always  has  the  power  to  create  when  he  will.*  The  Son  is 
of  the  Father's  own  interior  essence,  while  the  creature  is 
exterior  to  God  and  dependent  on  the  act  of  his  will.*  God, 
furthermore,  cannot  be  conceived  without  reason  {aXoyoi^ 
wisdom,  power,  and  according  to  the  Scriptures  (as  the  Arians 
themselveB  concede)  the  Son  is  the  Logos,  the  wisdom,  the 
power,  the  Word  of  God,  by  which  all  things  were  made.     As 

'  OraL  L  contra  Aiianos,  o.  28  (p.  488):  A<&  toOto  M  war^p  koI  ovk  iirty4yowt 
(accidit)  r^  Ot^  rh  var^p,  tya  fiif  ira}  rptxrhs  litvat  roftiirdp.  Ei  yhp  KtiKby  rh  ffroi 
avrhy  wardpa,  ouk  atl  8i  ^p  vaT^pt  ^^'^  ^<^  ^P^  ''^^  KoXhy  ^y  dp  aln^.  Though  to  thifl 
it  might  be  objected  that  bj  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  the  permanent  recep- 
tion of  human  nature  into  feUowship  with  the  diTine,  a  certain  change  has  passed, 
after  all,  upon  the  ddty. 

*  Orat  iL  c  Arianos,  c.  1  sqq.  (p.  469  sqq.);  Orat.  lit  c.  66  (p.  615),  and  else- 
where. 

'  This  last  argument,  in  the  iormallj  logical  point  of  yiew,  may  not  be  perfectly 
▼alid ;  for  there  may  as  well  be  a  distinction  between  an  ideal  and  real  fatherhood, 
as  between  an  ideal  and  real  creatorship ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  might  reason 
with  BB  good  right  backwards  from  the  notion  of  essential  omnipotence  to  an  eternal 
creation,  and  say  with  Hegel:  Without  the  world  Ck>d  is  not  God.  But  from  the 
speculatire  and  ethical  point  of  new  a  difference  must  unquestionably  be  admitted, 
and  an  element  of  truth  be  acknowledged  in  the  argument  of  Athanasius.  The 
Father  needed  the  Son  for  his  own  self-consciousness,  which  is  inoonceirable  with- 
ont  an  object  God  is  essentially  love,  and  this  realizes  Itself  in  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit :  Ubi  amor  ibi  trinitaiL 

*  Orat  to  29  (p.  438) :  T^  wolrifia  f^»^iv  rov  woiovirr6t  iortv  ,  .  ,  6lh  v'lhi 
Bior  Tijt  ovoia\  ytptn/iftd  iari  *  lih  koI  rh  fiXp  voii^fAa  obit  avdymi  &ci  f7y(u,  Srt  yj^ 
fiovXtrai  S  9rifuovf>yhs  ifiydCtrai^  rh  9h  yiypi^fJM  oit  ^ovA^crcl  i^itacciTcu,  &AA^  r^f 
atnrias  iorlp  iZi6rriu 
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light  rises  from  fire,  and  is  inseparable  from  it,  so  the  Word 
from  God,  the  Wisdom  from  the  Wise,  and  the  Son  from  the 
Father/  The  Son,  therefore,  was  in  the  beginning,  that  is,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eternal  divine  being,  in  the  original  b^ 
ginning,  or  from  eternity.  He  himself  calls  himself  one  with 
the  Father,  and  Paul  praises  him  as  God  blessed  forever.* 

Finally  Christ  cannot  be  a  proper  object  of  worship,  as  he 
is  represented  in  Scripture  and  has  always  been  regarded  in 
the  Church,  without  being  strictly  divine.  To  worship  a 
creature  is  idolatry. 

When  we  attentively  peruse  the  warm,  vigorous,  eloquent, 
and  discriminating  controversial  writings  of  Athanasius  and 
his  co-laborers,  and  compare  with  them  the  vague,  barren, 
almost  entirely  negative  assertions  and  superficial  arguments 
of  their  opponents,  we  cannot  escape  the  impression  that,  with 
all  their  exegetical  and  dialectical  defects  in  particulars, 
they  have  on  their  side  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
positive  truth,  the  authority  of  holy  Scripture,  the  profounder 
speculations  of  reason,  and  the  prevailing  traditional  faith  of 
the  early  church.' 

'  €V>mp.  the  4th  Oration  agamst  the  Aitans,  cap.  1  sqq.  (p.  617  sqq.) 
*  The  Bc^t  in  the  well-known  passage,  Rom.  iz.  6,  is  thus  repeatedly  by  Ath« 
nasius,  e.  ^.,  Orat  L  contra  Arianos,  ell;  Orat  iv.  c.  1,  and  by  other  fatheiB 
(Irensos,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Chrysostom),  aa  well  as  by  the  Reformers 
and  most  of  the  orthodox  expositors,  referred  to  Christ.  This  interpretation,  too, 
is  most  suitable  to  the  connection,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Ghristology  of 
Paul,  who  sets  forth  Christ  as  the  image  of  Gk>d,  the  possessor  of  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  life  and  glury,  the  object  of  worship  (PhlL  iL  6 ;  CoL  I  15  ff. ;  il  9 ;  2  Oor. 
iv.  4 ;  Eph.  v.  6 ;  1  Tim.  ill  16 ;  Tit.  IL  13) ;  and  who  therefore,  as  well  as  John, 
L  1,  could  call  him  in  the  predicatiye  sense  ec^Js,  u  «.,  of  divine  essence,  in  disdno- 
tion  from  6  Bt6s  with  the  article. 

'  We  say  the  prevailing  faith  ;  not  denying  that  the  theological  knowledge  and 
tUUement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  had  hitherto  been  in  many  respects  Indefinito 
and  wavering.  The  learned  bishop  Bull,  indeed,  endeavored  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  the  Jesuit  Petavlus,  that  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  taught  concerning  the  deity  of 
the  Son  the  very  same  things  as  the  Nioene.  Comp.  the  Preface  to  his  Defensio 
fidei  Nicsana),  ed.  Burton,  Oxfl  1827,  voL  v.  Pars.  1,  p.  ix. :  "De  summa  rei,  qnam 
alUs  persuadere  volo,  plane  ipse,  neque  id  temere,  persuasus  sum,  nempe,  quod  de 
Filii  divinitate  contra  Arium,  idem  re  ipsa  (quanquam  aliis  fortasse  nonnunquam 
verbis,  alioque  loqnendi  modo)  docuisse  Patres  ac  doctoi'es  ecclesise  probates  ad 
unum  omnes,  qui  ante  tempera  synodi  Nicaonad,  ab  ipsa  usque  apoetolorum  etate^ 
floruerunt"    But  this  assertion  can  be  maintained  only  by  an  artificial  and  forcea 
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The  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  is  edifying  ] 
it  magnifies  Christ  and  Ohristiauity.  The  Arian  erix>r  is  cold 
and  heartless,  degrades  Christ  to  the  sphere  of  the  creature^ 
and  endeavors  to  substitute  a  heathen  deification  of  the  crea* 
ture  for  the  true  worship  of  Ood.  For  this  reason  also  the 
faith  in  the  true  and  essential  deity  of  Christ  has  to  this  day 
an  inexhaustible  vitality,  while  the  irrational  Arian  fiction  of 
a  half-Kieity,  creating  the  world  and  yet  himself  created,  long 
ago  entirely  outlived  itselfl^ 


§  128.    TA^  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  decision  of  Nicsea  related  primarily  only  to  the  essential 
deity  of  Christ  But  iu  the  wider  range  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versies the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  stands  and  falls 
with  the  deity  of  the  Son,  was  indirectly  involved.  The  church 
always,  indeed,  connected  fmth  in  the  Holy  Spirit  with  faith 
in  the  Father  and  Son,  but  considered  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  only  an  appendix  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  undl  the  logical  progress  brought  it 
to  lay  equal  emphasis  on  the  deity  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  place  him  with  the  Father  and  Son  as  an 
element  of  equal  claim  in  the  Trinity. 

The  Arians  made  the  Holy  Ghost  the  first  creature  of  the 
Son,  and  as  subordinate  to  the  Son  as  the  Son  to  the  Father.  The 
Arian  trinity  was  therefore  not  a  trinity  immanent  and  eter- 
nal, but  arising  in  time  and  in  descending  grades,  consisting  of 
the  uncreated  God  and  two  created  demi-gods.  The  Semi- 
Arians  here,  as  elsewhere,  approached  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
but  rejected  the  consubstantiality,  and  asserted  the  creation,  of 
the  Spirit.  Thus  especially  Maoedokius,  a  moderate  Semi- 
Arian,  whom  the  Arian  conrt-party  had  driven  from  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Constantinople.    From  him  the  adherents 

• 

hteipretftdon  of  many  pAssages,  and  goes  apon  a  meohaDical  and  HfeleflB  Tlew  of 
hifltory.  Gomp.  also  the  obeervations  of  W.  Cunningham,  Historical  Theologyi  toL 
L  p.  269  it 

'  nomer,  L  c.  L  p.  888,  Justly  says :  "Not  only  to  the  mind  of  oar  tfane^  bat  to 
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of  the  false  doctrine  ooneeming  the  Holj  Spirit,  were,  atlei 
862,  called  Maoecdoniai^s  ; '  also  Pnbumatomaohi,'  and  Tbofiol  ^ 

Even  among  the  adherents  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  an 
uncertainty  still  for  a  time  prevailed  respecting  the  doctrine  oi 
the  third  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Some  held  the  Spirit  to 
be  an  impersonal  power  or  attribute  of  God;  others,  at 
farthest,  would  not  go  beyond  the  expressions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Gregory  Nassianzen,  who  for  his  own  part  believed  and 
taught  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  so  late  as  380  made  the  remarkable  con- 
cession :  *  "Of  the  wise  among  us,  some  consider  the  Holy 
Ghost  an  influence,  others  a  creature,  others  God  himself,*  and 
again  others  know  not  which  way  to  decide,  from  reverence, 
as  they  say,  for  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  declares  nothing 
exact  in  the  case.  For  this  reason  they  waver  between 
worshipping  and  not  worshipping  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  strike 
a  middle  course,  which  is  in  fact,  however,  u  bad  one."  Basil, 
in  870,  still  carefully  avoided  calling  the  Holy  Ghost  Gody 
though  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  weak.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  believed  that  the  Spirit,  who  searches  the  deep  things 
of  God,  must  be  divine,  but  could  find  no  Scripture  passage  in 
which  he  is  called  God,  and  thought  that  he  must  be  content 
with  the  existenoe  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the  Scripture 
teaches  and  the  heart  attests.* 

But  the  church  could  not  possibly  satisfy  itself  with  only 
two  in  one.     The  baptismal  formula  and  the  apostolic  benedio- 

all  sound  reason,  does  it  seem  absurd,  naj,  superstitioas,  that  an  under-god,  a  finite, 
created  being,  should  be  the  creator." 

*  TpoviKoL  This  name  oomes  probably  from  th^r  explaining  as  mere  tropes 
(figarative  expressions)  or  metaphors  the  passages  of  Scripture  from  which  the  ortho- 
dox deriyed  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Comp.  Athanas.,  Ad  Scrap.  £p.  L  a  2 
(tom.  I  Pars  iL  p.  649). 

*  Orat.  xxxl  De  Spiritu  sancto,  cap.  5  (Op.  torn.  L  p.  669,  and  in  Thilo^s  Bxblio- 
theca  P.  Gr.  dogm.  vol  it  p.  608).    • 

*  Ti»y  KoSf*  iitJMs  <ro^Stv  ol  filv  4yif>y%taM  rotha  [t6  irp*v/ia  Syto^l  ^4\a0oVf  ti  M 
tritrfiOy  oi  Si  Bt6p» 

'  O0Tt  tri^wriv^  olht  itrifid^ovo'i, 
'  Pe  tiinitaie,  iL  29 ;  and  xil  6ft. 
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tioD,  as  well  as  the  traditional  trinitarian  dozol(^ies,  put  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  an  eqnalitj  with  the  Father  aud  the  Son,  and 
require  a  divine  tri-personality  resting  upon  a  unity  of  essence. 
The  divine  triad  tolerates  in  itself  no  inequality  of  essence,  no 
mixture  of  Creator  and  creature.  Athanasius  well  perceived 
this,  and  advocated  with  decision  the  consubstautiality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  against  tlie  Piieumatomachi  or  TropicL'  Basil 
did  the  same/  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,'  Gregory  of  Nya- 
sa,*  Didymus/  and  Ambrose/ 

This  doctrine  conquered  at  the  conncils  of  Alexandria,  A. 
D.  362,  of  Rome,  375,  and  finally  of  Constantinople,  881,  and 
became  an  essential  constituent  of  the  ecumenical  orthodoxy. 

Accordingly  the  Creed  of  Constantinople  supplemented  the 
Nicene  with  the  important  addition :  ^^  And  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  with  the  Father  is 
worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets."  ^ 

This  declares  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not 
indeed  in  words,  yet  in  fact,  and  challenges  for  him  divine 
dignity  and  worship. 

The  excgetical  proo&  employed  by  the  Nicene  fiithers  for 
the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  chiefly  the  following.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  reckoned  among  creatures 

>  Id  the  foor  Epistlw  to  Serapion,  bishop  of  Tmuia,  written  in  862  (Ep.  ad  Seim- 
fnonem  Thmnitanam  epUcopum  contra  iUos  qui  bkflphenuuit  et  dicunt  Spiritum  8L 
rem  creatam  ease),  in  his  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  torn.  L  Pars  iL  pp.  647-714 ;  also  in 
Thilo*B  Biblloth.  Patr.  Grsec.  dogmatioa,  roL  L  pp.  666-819. 

*  De  Bpiritu  Sancto  ad  S.  Amphilochium  loonii  episoopom  (Opera,  ed.  Bened. 
torn,  ill  and  in  ThOo^a  BibL  toI  iL  pp.  182-848). 

*  Orat  xzxl  Be  Bpiritu  Sancto  (Opera,  torn.  I  p.  556  aqq.  and  in  ThiIo*a  BIbL 
foL  IL  pp.  4VI-6Z1). 

*  Oral,  caieoh.  o.  2.    Comp.  Rnpp,  Gregor  t.  Nyssa,  p.  169  iq. 

*  De  Spirita  S.,  translated  by  Jerome. 

*  Be  Bpiritu  &  Ubri  8. 

*  Bimikr  additions  bad  already  been  preriously  made  to  the  Nioene  Greed.  Thm 
Bpiphanius  in  his  Ancoraiui^  c.  120,  which  was  written  in  874,  gives  the  liioene 
Creed  as  then  already  in  general  use  with  the  following  passage  on  the  Holy  Spirit: 
Eal  «f  rh  Srytop  vrcCfta  wurrtifOfAty,  r^  AoA^aoy  4if  p^ih^  koI  ta^^^ap  4v  roit  vpQ^4f 
Toir  ical  icarafiiuf  4wl  rhv  *Iop8<£nrv,  AoAovy  iy  avoarAAoit,  oUow  tv  ayloi% «  odrmt  9k 
n/rrffvo^ty  4t^  ^tirr^^  irt  40rX  wvwiut  iyioy^  vrtvfta  0cot«,  vptvfjLa  rcAci^y,  vvcv/ufl 
rofJutJufropf  &m<rTtfir,  4ic  rov  varpht  4Kirop€v6fi*PO¥^  iroU  iK  rov  viov  \0fifiap6fi9y9tf 
ml  wtar€v6fi9Mor,    His  shorter  Creed,  Anc.  c  1 19  (in  Mi^ne^s  ed.  torn.  ilL  231),  eren 
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or  angels,  but  is  placed  in  God  himself,  co-eternal  with  God,  a£ 
that  which  searches  the  depths  of  Godhead  (1  Cor.  ii.  11, 12). 
He  fills  the  aniverse,  and  is  eyerywhere  present  (Fs.  cxxxix.  7), 
while  creatures,  even  angels,  are  in  definite  places.  He  wafl 
active  even  in  the  creation  {Oten.  i.  8),  and  filled  Moses  and 
the  prophets.  From  him  proceeds  the  divine  work  of  regene- 
ration and  sanctification  (John  iii.  6 ;  Rom.  i.  4 ;  viii  11 ;  1 
Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Tit.  iii.  5-7 ;  Eph.  iii.  16 ;  v.  17, 19,  &c).  He 
is  the  source  of  all  gifts  in  the  church  (1  Cor.  xii).  He  dwells 
in-  believers,  like  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  makes  them 
partakers  of  the  divine  life.  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  extreme  sin,  which  cannot  be  forgiven  (Matt.  xiL 
31).  Lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  lying  to  God  (Acts  v. 
3,  4).  In  the  formula  of  baptism  (Matt,  icxviii.  19),  and  like* 
wise  in  the  apostolic  benediction  (2  Cor.  ziii.  13),  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  yet 
distinguished  from  both  ;  he  must  therefore  be  truly  divine, 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  self-conscious  person.^  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  source  of  sanctification,  and  unites  us  with  the  divine 
life,  and  thus  must  himself  be  divine.  The  divine  trinity  tole- 
rates in  itself  nothing  created  and  changeable.  As  the  Son 
is  begotten  of  the  Father  from  eternity,  so  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  through  the  Son.  (The  procession  of  the 
Spirit  Jrom  the  Son^  on  the  contrary,  is  a  subsequent  inference 
of  the  Latin  church  from  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  and 
was  unknown  to  the  Nicene  fathers.) 

Tlie  distinction  between  generation  and  procession  is  not 
particularly  defined.  Augustine  calls  both  inefl^able  and  in- 
explicable.* The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  in  any 
respect  so  accurately  developed  in  this  period,  as  tlie  doctrine 
concerning  Christ,  and  it  shows  many  gaps. 

literally  agrees  with  that  of  Ck)iistaiitinople,  but  in  both  he  adds  the  anathema  of  tin 
•rigiiud  Nioene  Greed. 

'  The  well-known  passage  concerning  the  three  witneesee  in  heaven,  1  John  ▼. 
7,  ia  not  cited  by  the  Nicene  fathers ;  a  strong  eridenoe  that  it  was  wanting  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  at  that  timei 

*  **Ego  distingaere  nesoio,  non  valeo,  non  sufficio,  propterea  quia  sicut  geneiatk 
Ita  procesaio  inenarrabilis  est*' 
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§  129.    I^  Nicene  and  OonstatUinopalitan  Creed. 

We  look  now  at  the  Greeds  of  NicsBa  and  Constantinople 
side  by  side,  which  sum  np  the  result  of  these  long  contro- 
versies. We  mark  the  differences  bj  inclosing  in  brackets 
the  parts  of  the  former  omitted  bj  the  latter,  and  italicizinfr 
the  additions  which  the  latter  makes  to  the  former. 

THB  NICENB  GREED  OF  825.'       THE    NICJENO-COKSTANTINOPOLI* 

TAN  GREED  Of  881.* 


IIi(rrc^fA«ar  cZr  era  9«iy,  warifa  wau^  Tlurr96ofi9P  cli  twa  Bc^y,  wvripa 

TM^f^n^Of  irianu9  6fWTw  re  acal  kopdrmp    TOKpdropa^  voiifd^r  o^pawov  acai  y^Sf 

Ka2   c2f  tva  it^top  *Ii9<rovr  Xptffrhv^  Kal  fir  Ira  Kvpiop  *Ii|<rovr  Xpurrhv  rhp 

r^  vlhp  row  e«ov*  ycmfdcrra  jic  tov  vl^r  roS  e«ov  r^r  fiopoytp^*  rhv  4k 

irarpht  [jAovoyttrii  •    roDr*  l^-rir   ^«  r^t  rov   warpht  y€Pin^4irra    wph    wdwrmw 

9bclat  rov  warpl^f  B^hv  ix  Bcou  icol']  rAv  al^pttp*   ^»t  ^k  ^r^ti  e«^r  d^1|• 

^t   im  ^«^^r,  e«^y  iXn^iwhw  ix  BfoS  bu/hw   4k  e<ov  &Xi|diroV|  ytmndbirroy  ob 

4tXi^i90v  *     7cm|d<rra,    o&    votifd^rra,  iroii|i&«Wa,  4/Aoo^rior  r^  varpt  *  8i'  oS  rJ^ 

6/i09^tow  r^  wurpl  •    8i'   oS  r^  vorra  vdrTa  lyivrro  *  r&r  8i'  4^^'  '''^^t  kpbp^ 

fycrrro  [ri  rt  ^r  r^  ovjpary  acol  r&  ^r  vovr  ica2  8i&  r^r  iifuripuf  ffmrnpioM  icar- 

'  It  is  found,  together  with  the  nmOar  Eosebian  (PalestinlBn)  oonfeaaion,  In  the 
weU-kDown  Epistle  of  Eusebios  of  GsBsarea  to  his  diooese  (Epist.  ad  safe  parochiie 
homines),  which  is  giren  by  Athsnasius  at  the  dose  of  his  Epist  de  deoretis  Nicsenn 
Synodi  (Opera,  tonL  L  p.  289,  and  in  Thilo's  BibL  vol  L  p.  84  sq.) ;  also,  though 
with  some  Tariationa,  by  Theodoret,  H.  E.  i.  12,  and  Socrates,  H.  K  i.  8.  Bozomen 
omitted  it  (H.  E.  L  10)  from  respect  to  the  dudpUna  aream.  The  Symbolum  Kic»- 
nam  is  giren  also,  with  unessential  Tariations,  by  Athanasius  in  his  letter  to  the  em* 
peror  Jovian,  c.  3,  and  by  Gelasius  Gydo.,  lib.  Synod,  de  OondL  IHcseno,  IL  86.  On 
the  unimportant  variations  in  the  text,  oomp.  Walch,  BibL  symbol  p.  76  sqq.,  and 
A.  Hahn,  BibliothelL  der  Symbole,  1842.  Oomp  also  the  parallel  Creeds  of  the 
Nlcene  age  in  the  Appendix  to  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

*  Found  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  ecumenical  council  in  all  the  ooDecticnia 
(Mansi,  torn.  iiL  666 ;  Harduin,  L  814).  It  probably  does  not  come  directly  from 
this  council,  still  less  fmrn  the  individual  anthorshlp  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  or  Or^ory 
of  Nazianzum  to  whom  it  has  sometimes  been  ascribed,  but  the  additions  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  Nicene,  were  already  extant  in  substance  under  different 
forms  (in  the  Symbolum  Epipfaanil,  for  example,  and  the  Symb.  BasQii  Hagni),  and 
took  shape  gradually  in  the  course  of  the  controversy.  It  is  striking  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  Nicene  by  Gregory  Nasianzen  in  his  Epist  102  to 
dedonius  (tom.  ii.  98  ed.  Paris.  1842),  nor  by  the  third  ecumenical  oonncil  at  Eph» 
ma.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  twice  recited  at  the  ooundl  of  Chalcedon,  twice  adopts 
ed  in  the  acts,  and  thus  solemnly  sanctioned.    Gomp.  Hefele,  IL  11,  12. 

*  KoI  is  wanting  in  Athanasaus  (De  decretlS|  eta^ 
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ry  7p  •]  rhv  8i*  iiftat  robs  iyd/M^vovf  lud 

acol    vapKtt^ivra^   iral '    ivcufbptnHiffoirra  • 
vod^rra  '  leai  amurrdtrra  rf  rplrp  ^fitp^ 


MJL  €lt  r2p  I710V  mcvfub 


9kh6rra  iK  rmw  obpawmp^  Kol  vmpmm 
^4irra  iic  wpf^/iurot  kyiov  rai  Mo* 
'plat  r^f  vap^cyov,  irol  ^roFd^poMh^ 
aorra*  vravpm&4pTa  r€  vvip^/At«9 
tfvl  noi'rfou  IltAcCrov,  ira2  va^^rro^ 
«ai   ra«^ ^I'T a,  <cal  ijfturrdtTa  ry  rptr^ 

§1$  robt  obpeufoin^  ital  jcadc^^^ci^o^ 
4k  Sf^tfliy  TQV  varphsf  Hal  vdKiP 
'FX^M*^<>*'  fA€r&  d<^^i|t  Mp^Mu  (wrrat 
cai  pMKpohf    oZ  r^s  fiatrikftaf  «»« 

Ka2  c(f  r^  wrttfia  rh  iyioVy  rh  k^ 
piOVy  rk  (ttovoihvy  rh  itt  rov  to- 

ical  vJ^  wpovKVifovfittfov  Kal  <rvr» 
8o{a^^;iffVoy,  r^  XaX^irar  81&  rdr 
«po«^i}r«y. — Eit  titap  ikytay  acai^o- 
Xiic^y  Kal  awoaroXtK^p  iKKX.it 
aiav'  6fio\oyovfitv  ty  fiitrrnrfAa 
*  €if  &0ffaiy  a/iia/>Ti£y  *    vpoirSoicd- 

juffv    &i'(£a'ra0'iv   ptKp&y  Kal   (o»^w 
rov  fidkkowros  alAyat.    'A/t^i'* 
[To6t  8^  \(yoyratf  8ti  *  ^y  rort  tr§ 

•ftie  ^y  *    ita2  *   wply  ytwyiid^yai  ohK  ^y  * 

col  5ri  ^{  ovK  ^yr»y  iyiytro  *  ^  ^|  kripas 

1^  KTiarhy,  ^  TprrTbi»,  ^)  iLkkouarhy  rhy 
vUky  rov  BcoO  *  avodc/aarf^ci  ^  ayfa  icado- 
KtK^  acol  iroiTToXiK^  *  ^iricXi|0'(a.] 

^  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  **  We  beliere  in  one  God,  the  Either 

Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  yisible  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  eariJk^ 

■nd  inyiflible.  and  of  all  things  Tidble  and  invisible. 

^And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  *' And  in  one  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  the 

>  Kof  is  wanting  in  Athanasius ;  Socrates  and  Gelacdns  have  it. 

'  Gelasius  adds  ra^tWo,  buried, 

'  Without  the  article  in  Athanasius. 

«  ALko/. 

*  Athanasius  omits  2ki. 

'  Here  hypoeUme  and  eseence  are  still  used  interchangeably;  though  BasQ  and 
Bull  endeavor  to  prove  a  disUnction.  Comp.  on  the  contrary,  Petavius,  De  trinit  L 
It.  0.  1  (p.  314  sqq.).  Rufinus,  l  6,  translates:  "Ex  alia  subsistentia  aut  substaa 
tia.*' 

^  Athanasius  omits  iyla  and  &vo«-ToAiir^,  Theodoret  has  both  predicates,  Socratec 
has  &vo<rToXi«^,  all  read  KodoXuri^* 
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Boo  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  [the 
onlj-b^^tten,  i.  «.,  of  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  God  of  God,  and]  Light  of  Light, 
Yery  God  of  very  God,  batten,  not 
made,bemg  of  one  sabetanoe  with  the 
Father;  by  whom  all  things  were  made 
pn  hearen  and  on  earth];  who  for  ns 
men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down 
and  was  incarnate  and  was  made  man ; 
he  Boffered,  and  the  third  day  he  rose 
again,  ascended  into  heaven;  from  thence 
he  eometh  to  Jndge  the  qkiick  and  the 


•And  in  the  Holy  Ghost 


anfyb^ffotim  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the 
Father  before  all  vorldi  (osanty  Light  of 
Light,  yery  God  of  yery  God,  begotten, 
not  made,  being  of  one  substanee  with 
the  Father;  by  whom  aU  things  were 
made ;  who  for  ns  men,  and  for  our  sal- 
yation,  came  down /rom  heaveny  and  wai 
incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghoet  of  the  Ftfv 
ffin  Mary,  and  was  made  man ;  he  ikm 
erucifiedfor  110  under  PorUiua  PUate,  and 
soffered,  and  waM  buried^  and  the  third 
day  he  rose  again,  aeeording  to  the  Scrip-' 
tureiy  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  Ht- 
teth  on  the  right  handofthe  Faiker;  from 
thence  he  eometh  again,  with  ghry,  to 
Jndge  the  qoiclc  and  the  dead;  tn/koN 
kingdom  ehaU  have  no  end,* 

**  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  wAo  M /;onl 
emd  Oiver  of  Ufe,  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Faiher,  who  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  together  it  worah^aped  emd  ghr\fied^ 
who  epahe  by  the  prophtte, — Jn  one  holy 
eathoUe  and  apoeiolie  ehtrch;  we  aeknow 
ledge  one  btqaiam  for  the  remieeion  of 
Mine;  we  look  for  the  retwrroetion  of  the 
dead^  emd  th§  life  of  ihie  world  to  tome. 


nt 


y^AjA  thoee  who  lay:  there  was  a 
time  when  he  was  not ;  and :  he  was  not 
before  he  was  made ;  and :  he  was  made 
out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  another  snb- 
atanoe  or  thmg,  or  the  Son  of  God  Is 
created,  or  changeable,  or  alterable;^ 
they  are  condemned  by  the  holy  cathoUo 
and  apoetoUc  church."] 


*  This  addition  appears  as  early  as  the  creeds  of  the  ooondl  of  Intlooh  In 
841. 

'  This  addition  likewise  is  foond  substantially  in  the  Antiodiian  creeds  of  841, 
and  is  <tirected  against  Karcellns  of  Anoyra,  Sabellius,  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  whc 
taught  that  the  union  of  the  power  of  God  (Mpytia  ipaariKv)  with  the  man  Jesus 
win  cease  at  the  end  of  the  world,  so  that  the  Son  and  His  kingdom  are  not  eternal 
Comp.  Hefele,  L  488  and  607  sq. 

*  Sunilar  additions  conceEnlng  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  catholic  church,  baptism  and 
■ft  everiasting  are  Ibond  in  the  older  symbols  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ba^  and  the 
two  Creeds  of  Bpiphaniua.  See  g  128  above,  and  Appendix  to  Pearson  on  the 
Greed,  p.  094  ft 
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A  careiiil  comparison  shows  that  the  Gonstantinopolitaii 
Creed  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  Nicene,  both  in 
its  omission  of  the  anathema  at  the  close,  and  in  its  addition  ol 
the  articles  concerning  the  Holy  Gliost  and  concerning  the 
church  and  the  way  of  salvation.  The  addition :  according 
to  the  ScriptureSy  is  also  important,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  divine  and  infallible  guide  to  the  truth.  The  whole  is 
more  complete  and  symmetrical  than  the  Kicasnum,  and  in 
this  respect  is  more  like  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which,  in  like 
manner,  begins  with  the  creation  and  ends  with  the  resurrection 
and  the  lite  everlasting,  and  is  disturbed  by  no  polemical 
dissonance;  but  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  much  more  simple  in 
structure,  and  thus  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  congregation 
and  of  youth,  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  Constantinopolitan  Creed  maintained  itself  for  a  time 
by  the  side  of  the  Nicene,  and  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451,  where  it  was  for  the  first  time  formally  adopted,  it 
gradually  displaced  the  other.  Since  that  time  it  has  itself 
commonly  borne  the  name  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Tet  the 
original  Nicene  confession  is  still  in  use  in  some  schismatic 
sects  of  the  Eastern  church. 

The  Latin  church  adopted  the  improved  Nicene  symbol 
from  the  Greek,  but  admitted,  in  the  article  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  further  addition  of  the  well-known  filioque^  which 
was  first  inserted  at  a  council  of  Toledo  in  689,  and  subse- 
quently gave  rise  to  bitter  disputes  between  the  two  churcheB. 


§  130.     The  Nicene  DoctHne  of  the  Trinity.    The 

Trinitarian  Terminology, 

The  doctrine  of  the  essential  deity  and  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  completed  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; 
and  of  this  doctrine  as  a  whole  we  can  now  take  a  closer  view. 

This  fundamental  and  comprehensive  dogma  secured  both 
the  unity  and  the  full  life  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  represents,  as  no  other  dogma  does,  the 
whole  of  Christianity.    It  forms  a  bulwark  against  heatheo 
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polytheism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jewish  deism  and  abstract 
monotheism  on  the  other.  It  avoids  the  errors  and  combinoa 
the  tiTith  of  these  two  opposite  conceptions.  Against  the 
pagans,  says  Gregory  of  Kyssa,  we  hold  the  nnity  of  essence ; 
againfit  the  Jews,  the  distinction  of  hypostases.  We  do  not 
reject  all  mnltiplicity,  bat  only  snch  as  destroys  the  unity  of 
the  being,  like  the  pagan  polytheism ;  no  more  do  we  reject  all 
unity,  but  only  such  unity  as  denies  diversity  and  full  vital 
action.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  furthermore, 
formed  the  tnie  mean  between  Sabellianism  and  tritheism, 
both  of  which  taught  a  divine  triad,  but  at  the  expense,  in  the 
one  case,  of  the  personal  distinctions,  in  the  other,  of  the 
essential  unity.  It  exerted  a  wholesome  regulative  influence 
on  the  other  dogmas.  It  overcame  all  theories  of  emanation, 
established  the  Ohristian  conception  of  creation  by  a  strict 
distinction  of  that  which  proceeds  from  the  essence  of  Ood, 
and  is  one  with  him,  like  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  from  that 
which  arises  out  of  nothing  by  the  free  will  of  God,  and  is  of 
different  substance.  It  provided  for  an  activity  and  motion  of 
knowledge  and  love  in  the  divine  essence,  without  the  Origen- 
istic  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  creation.  And  by  the  assertion 
of  the  true  deity  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Sanctifior,  it  secured 
the  divine  character  of  the  work  of  redemption  and  sanc- 
tificaiion. 

The  ITicene  fathers  did  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  veiy  well  understood  that  all 
human  knowledge,  especially  in  this  deepest,  central  dogms^ 
proves  itself  but  fragmentary.  All  speculation  on  divine 
things  ends  in  a  mystery,  and  reaches  an  inexplicable  res- 
idue, before  which  the  thinking  mind  must  bow  in  humble 
devotion.  '*Man,"  says  Athanasius,  "can  perceive  only  the 
hem  of  the  garment  of  the  triune  God ;  the  cherubim  cover  the 
rest  with  their  wings.'*  In  his  letter  to  the  Monks,  written 
about  358,  he  confesses  that  the  further  he  examines,  the  more 
tlie  mystery  eludes  his  understanding,'  and  he  exclaims  with 
the  Psahnist :    *^  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it 

'  Ep.  ad  MoDftohoi  (Open,  torn.  i.  p.  848). 
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is  high,  I  cannot  attain  nnto  it."^  Augastine  says  in  ooe 
place :  "  K  we  be  asked  to  define  the  Trinity,  we  can  only  say, 
it  13  not  this  or  that." '  But  though  we  cannot  explain  the  how 
or  why  of  our  faith,  still  the  Christian  may  know,  and  should 
know,  what  he  believes,  and  what  he  does  not  believe,  and 
should  be  persuaded  of  the  facts  and  truths  which  form  the 
matter  of  his  faith. 

The  essential  points  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
are  these : 

1.  There  is  only  one  divine  essence  or  svistanoe*  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  are  one  in  essence,  or  consubstantial.*  They 
are  in  one  another,  inseparable,  and  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out each  other.  In  this  point  the  Kicene  doctrine  is  thorough- 
ly monotheistic  or  monarchian,  in  distinction  from  tritheism, 
which  is  but  a  new  form  of  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans. 

The  terms  essence  {pvalai)  and  nature  {<f>va'i^)y  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense,  denote  not  an  individual,  a  personah'ty,  but  the 
genus  or  species ;  not  wium  in  nwmero^  but  ens  tmum  in 
muUis.  All  men  are  of  the  same  substance,  partake  of  the 
same  human  nature,  though  as  persons  and  individuals  they 
are  very  different.*  The  term  Jwmoausion^  in  its  strict  gram- 
matical sense,  differs  from  manoovMon  or  toiUoousian^  as  well 
as  from  heteroousion^  and  signifies  not  numerical  identity,  but 
equality  of  essence  or  community  of  nature  among  several 
beings.  It  is  clearly  used  thus  in  the  Chalcedonian  symbol, 
where  it  is  said  that  Christ  is  ^' consubstantial  {homoousios) 
with  the  Father  as  touching  the  Godhead,  and  consubstantial 

^  P8.  czxxiz.  6. 

'  Enarrat  in  Ps.  zxvL  8.  John  DamascenaB  (Expos,  fidd)  almoefe  reaches  the 
Socratic  confession,  when  he  says :  All  we  can  know  conceming  the  divine  nature  ia, 
that  it  cannot  be  conceived.  Of  course,  such  concessions  are  to  be  understood  ctcm 
^ano  salU. 

'  Oinr(a,  m^jtontta,  esaeniicL,  ^6ais,  fiatura,  rh  6vy  rh  inruictifityay,  Gomp.  Peta- 
▼ins,  De  Trinitate,  lib.  hr.  c.  1  (ed.  Par.  torn.  ii.  p.  SIX):  ''Christiani  scriptores  .  .  . 
oveiaw  appellant  non  singnlarem  individuamque,  sed  coromunem  individuis  substan- 
tiam.'*    The  word  inroKfifityov^  however,  is  sometimes  taken  as  equivalent  to  irp6vm 

WOK 

*  'OfjLoo6(rtot.    On  the  import  of  this,  comp.  §  127,  and  ui  the  text  abore. 

*  "  We  men,**  sajs  Atbanasius,  **  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  are  aD  fiiat  ^U 
vol  o^fffaf,  hut  many  persona.** 
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with  118  [and  yet  individnally  distinct  from  ub]  as  toncliing 
die  manhood."  The  Nicene  Greed  does  not  expressly  assert 
the  singleness  or  nnmerical  nnity  of  the  divine  essence 
(unless  it  be  in  the  first  article :  '^  We  believe  in  ons  Ood  ") ; 
and  the  main  point  with  the  If  icene  fathers  was  to  urge  against 
Arianism  the  strict  divinity  and  essential  eqaality  of  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ohost  with  the  Father.  If  we  press  the  difference 
of  Jumtoou9ion  from  monooueion^  and  overlook  the  many  pas- 
sages in  which  they  assert  with  equal  emphasis  the  monarchia 
or  numerical  unity  of  the  Oodhead,  we  must  charge  them  with 
tritheism.' 

Bnt  in  the  divine  Trinity  consubstantiality  denotes  not  only 
sameness  of  kind,  but  at  the  same  time  numerical  unity ;  not 
merely  the  unum  in  speeicj  but  also  the  unvm  m  numero.  The 
three  persons  are  rellited  to  the  divine  substance  not  as  three 
individuals  to  their  species,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob',  or 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul,  to  human  nature ;  they  are  only  one 
6od«  The  divine  substance  is  absolutely  indivisible  by  reason 
of  its  simplicity,  and  absolutely  inextensible  and  untransferable 
by  reason  of  its  infinity ;  whereas  a  corporeal  substance  can  be 
divided,  and  the  human  nature  can  be  multiplied  by  genera- 
tion. Three  divine  substances  would  limit  and  exclude  each 
other,  and  therefore  could  not  be  infinite  or  absolute.  The 
whole  fulness  of  the  one  undivided  essence  of  God,  with  all  its 
attributes,  is  in  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  though  in  each 
in  his  own  way :  in  the  Father  as  original  principle,  in  the 
Son  by  eternal  generation,  in  the  Spirit  by  eternal  procession. 
The  church  teaches  not  one  divine  essence  and  three  persons, 
but  one  essence  in  three  persons.  Father,  Son^  and  Spirit 
cannot  be  conceived  as  three  separate  individuals,  but  are  in 
one  another,  and  form  a  solidaric  unity.' 

'  Cadworth  (in  his  great  work  on  the  Intdlectoal  System  of  the  UniyerBe,  vol  0. 
p.  487  fll)  elabonlely  endeftrots  to  ahow  that  Athanaaius  and  tiie  Kl«ene  fathon 
aetnafly  tan^t  three  diTine  sabstanoea  in  the  order  of  subordination.  *Bat  he  makes 
no  aoooont  of  the  fact  that  the  terminology  and  the  distinction  of  o^la  and  fcr^ 
tfTotfiff  were  at  that  time  not  yet  dearly  settled. 

*  Comp,  the  passages  from  Athanasius  and  other  fathers  cited  at  §  12(y.  *'Th« 
PenoDS  of  the  Trinity,**  says  B.  Hooker  (Bodes.  Foli^«  B.  ▼•  eh.  M,  voL  IL  p.  815 

4S 
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Many  passages  of  the  ]!7iceiie  fathers  have  nnqnestioiiably 
a  tritheistic  sound,  but  are  neutralized  by  others  which  by 
themselves  may  bear  a  Sabelliau  constmction ;  so  that  their 
position  must  be  regarded  as  midway  between  these  two 
extremes.  Subsequently  John  Philoponus,  an  Aristotelian  and 
Monophysite  in  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  was  charged  with  tritheism,  because  he  made  no 
distinction  between  <f>vac^  and  inroaraav^^  and  reckoned  in  the 
Trinity  three  natures,  substances,  and  deities,  according  to  the 
number  of  persons.' 

In  Keble's  edition),  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Kicene  orthodoxy,  **  are  not  three  partio- 
alar  substances  to  whom  one  general  nature  is  conunon,  but  three  that  subsist  by 
ome  substance  toAtcA  iUelf  it  partieular :  yet  they  all  three  haTe  it,  and  their  several 
ways  of  having  it  are  that  which  makes  thdr  personal  distinction.  The  Father 
therefore  is  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  Him,  they  both  In  the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  in 
both  •them.  So  that  the  Father's  offspring,  which  is  the  Son,  remaineth  etemaUy  in 
the  Father;  the  Father  eternally  also  in  the  Son,  no  way  severed  or  divided  by 
reason  of  the  sole  and  single  unity  of  their  substance.  The  Son  in  the  Father  as 
light  in  that  light  out  of  which  it  floweth  without  separation ;  the  Father  in  the  Son 
as  light  in  that  light  which  it  causeth  and  leaveUi  not  Ahd  because  in  this  respect 
his  eternal  bdng  is  of  the  Father,  which  eternal  being  is  his  life,  therefore  he  by  the 
Father  liveth.**  In  a  similar  stndn,  Cunningham  says  in  bis  exposition  of  the  I^cene 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (Hist  Theology,  i.  p.  286) :  "  The  unity  of  the  divine  nature 
as  distinguished  from  the  nature  of  a  creature,  might  be  only  a  specific  and  not  a 
numerical  unity,  and  tiiis  nature  might  be  possessed  by  more  than  one  divine  being ; 
but  the  Scriptures  plainly  ascribe  a  numerical  unity  to  the  Supreme  Bdog,  and,  of 
course,  preclude  the  idea  that  there  are  several  different  beings  who  are  possessed 
of  the  one  divine  nature.  This  is  virtually  the  same  thing  as  teaching  us  that  the 
one  divine  nature  is  possessed  only  by  one  essence  or  substance,  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  dear,  that  if  the  Father  be  possessed  of  the  £vine  nature,  and  if  the 
Son,  with  a  distinct  personality,  be  also  possessed  of  the  divine  nature,  the  Father 
and  the  Son  must  be  of  one  and  the  same  substance ;  or  rather — for  it  can  scarcely 
with  propriety  be  called  a  conclusion  or  consequence — ^the  doctrine  of  the  oonsub- 
stantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  is  just  an  expres^on  or  embodunent  of  the  one 
great  truth,  the  different  component  parts  of  which  are  each  established  by  scriptural 
authority,  viz, :  that  the  Father  and  the  Son,  having  distinct  personality  in  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  are  both  equally  possessed  of  the  divine,  as  distinguished  from  the 
created,  nature.  Before*  any  creature  existed,  or  had  been  produced  by  God  out  of 
nothing,  the  Son  existed  in  the  possession  of  the  divine  nature.  If  this  be  true,  and 
if  it  be  also  true  that  God  is  in  any  sense  one,  then  it  is  likewise  true — ^for  this  is 
just  according  to  the  established  meaning  of  words,  the  current  mode  of  expressing 
it— that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  same  in  substance  as  wdl  as  equal  in  power 
and  glory." 
*  ^  On  tritheism,  and  the  doctrine  of  John  Pliiloponus  and  John  Aseusnagtt, 
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8,  In  this  one  divine  essence  there  are  three  persona  *  or,  to 
ase  a  better  term,  hypostases^  that  is,  three  different  modes  of 

which  is  known  to  iu  only  in  fragments,  oon^  espedally  Banr,  Lehre  ran  der  Drei* 
emi^eit)  etc,  toL  it  pp.  13-^2.  In  the  English  Church  the  error  of  trithdsm  waa 
reTiTed  by  Dean  Shxhlock  in  his  "  Yindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  and  crer 
BlesBed  Triiuty,'*  1690.  He  maintained  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  mutual  con- 
jcioiisness  of  each  other,  which  no  created  spirits  can  have,  the  three  divine  persons 
are  ^  three  distinct  infinite  minds**  or  "  three  intelligent  beings.**  He  was  opposed 
by  South,  Wallia,  and  others.  See  Patrick  Fairbaim^s  Appendix  to  the  English 
transIadoQ  of  Dometts  History  of  Christology,  toL  iii.  p.  854  111  (Edinburgh, 
1863). 

^  np^arvo,  penoma.  This  term  ooenn  Tery  often  In  the  New  Testament,  now 
in  the  sense  otpenon^  now  €€faoe  or  eofumimanee^  again  of  form  or  external  appear- 
ance. Etymolpgically  (from  irp6%  and  n  6^^  the  eye,  face),  it  means  strictly  fact; 
then  in  general,  fr<mt ;  also  fiuuib,  xitoTy  character  (of  a  drama) ;  and  finally,  pcrgon^ 
m  the  grammatical  sense.  In  like  manner  the  Latin  word  ptrwna  (from  «on««, 
sound)  signifies  the  mask  of  the  Boman  actor,  through  which  he  made  himself  andi^ 
ble  (/»r«>Rut^);  then  the  actor  himself;  then  any  assumed  or  real  character ;  and 
finally  an  individual,  a  reasonable  being.  Sabellianism  used  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  face  or  character ;  tritheism,  in  the  grammatical  sense.  Owing  to  this  ambiguitj 
of  the  word,  the  term  hypatlasU  is  to  be  preferred,  though  this  too  is  somewhat  in« 
adequate.  Comp.  the  Lexicons,  and  espedally  Petarius,  De  trinit,  lib.  iy.  Dr.  Shedd 
also  prefers  hypo&tamy  and  observes,  toL  L  p.  371 :  "  This  term  (per9ona\  it  if 
obvious  to  remark,  though  the  more  common  one  in  English,  and  perhaps  in  Prot- 
estant trinitarianism  generally,  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  express  the  conception 
intended,  as  the  Greek  ^6<rraurt%.  It  has  a  Sabellian  leaning,  because  it  docs  not 
with  snlBdent  plainness  indicate  the  «ti6«ufefi«0  in  the  Essence.  The  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  are  more  than  mere  aspects  or  appearances  of  the  Essence.  The  Latin 
pertona  was  the  mask  woihi  by  the  actor  in  the  play,  and  was  representatiye  of  his 
particular  character  for  the  particular  time.  Now,  although  those  who  employed 
these  terms  undoubtedly  gave  them  as  full  and  solid  a  meaning  as  they  could,  and 
were  undoubtedly  true  trinitarians,  yet  the  representation  of  the  eternal  and  neces- 
sary hypostatical  distinctions  in  the  Oodhead,  by  terms  derived  from  transitory 
seenical  exhibitions,  was  not  the  best  for  purposes  of  science,  even  though  the  por* 
erty  of  human  language  should  justify  their  employment  for  popular  and  illustratire 
statements." 

'  Tirofrrtto-cif,  nMxtentia,  Comp.  Heb.  1  8.  (The  other  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  where  the  word  is  used,  Heb.  iii.  14;  xi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  4 ;  xL  17,  do  not 
bdong  here.)  'Tr^irra^-if,  and  the  corresponding  Latin  nib^aniia^  strictiy  founder 
fton,  then  essai^,  subataneey  is  originally  pretty  much  synonymous  with  oucrfo, 
MSAifio,  and  is  in  fact,  as  we  have  already  said,  frequentiy  interchanged  with  it, 
even  by  Athanasius,  and  in  the  anathema  at  the  close  of  the  original  Xicene  Creed, 
Bnt  gradually  (according  to  Petavins,  after  the  council  at  Alexandria  in  862)  a  dis* 
Cinction  established  itself  in  the  church  terminology,  in  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
particularly  in  his  work :  De  differentia  essentiffi  et  hypostaseos  (tom.  iii.  p.  82  sqq.) 
had  an  important  influence.     Comp.  Petavins,  1.  c.  p.  814  sqq. 
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subsistence '  of  the  one  same  imdivided  and  iudivisible  whole^ 
which  in  the  Scriptures  are  called  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.*  These  distinctions  are  not  merely  different  attri- 
butes, powers,  or  activities  of  the  Godhead,  still  less  merely 
subjective  aspects  under  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  human 
mind ;  but  each  person  expresses  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
divine  being  with  all  its  attributes,  and  the  three  persons  stand 
in  a  relation  of  mutual  knowledge  and  love.  The  Father 
communicates  his  very  life  to  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  is  the 
bond  of  union  and  communion  between  the  two.  Hie  Son 
speaks,  and  as  the  God-J/an,  even  prays,  to  the  Father,  thus 
standing  over  against  him  as  a  first  person  towards  a  second  ; 
and  calls  the  Holy  Ghost  "  another  Comforter  "  whom  he  will 
send  from  the  Father,  thus  speaking  of  him  as  of  a  third 
person." 

Here  the  orthodox  doctrine  forsook  Sabellianism  or  modal- 
ism,  which,  it  is  true,  made  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  strictly 
coordinate,  but  only  as  different  denominations  and  forms  of 
manifestation  of  the  one  God. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
term  j>er8on  must  not  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  current  among 
men,  as  if  the  three  persons  were  three  different  individuals,  or 
three  self-conscious  and  separately  acting  beings.  The  trini- 
tarian  idea  of  personality  lies  midway  between  that  of  a  mere 

'  Tp^ot  ivdp^tusf  an  expression,  however,  capable  of  a  SabeUian  aenae. 

*  This  question  of  the  ^rt-personality  of  God  most  not  be  oonfounded  with  the 
modem  question  of  the  personality  of  God  in  general  The  tri-personality  was 
asserted  by  the  Nioene  lathers  in  opposition  to  abstract  monaichianiam  and  Sabel- 
lianism; the  personality  is  asserted  by  Christian  thdiam  against  pantheism,  which 
malces  a  personal  relation  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  God  impossible.  Schleiermachery 
who  as  a  philosopher  leaned  decidedly  to  pantheLsm,  admitted  (in  a  note  to  hia 
Reden  uber  die  Religion)  that  devotion  and  prayer  always  presume  and  require  the 
personality  of  God.  The  philosophical  objection,  that  personality  necessarily 
includes  limitation  by  other  personalities,  and  so  contradicts  the  notion  of  the 
absoluteness  of  God,  is  untenable ;  for  we  can  as  well  oonceiTe  an  absolute  personal- 
ity, as  an  absolute  intelligence  and  an  absolute  will,  to  which,  however,  the  power 
of  Belf-Umitation  must  be  ascribed,  not  as  a  weakness,  but  aa  a  perfection.  The 
orthodox  tri-personality  does  not  conflict  with  this  total  personality,  but  giyes  it  fuU 
organic  life. 

*  John  xir.  16:  "AWoy  wapdutKiiToyj  oomp.  ▼.26;  c.  xr.  26:  'O  ircip^\i|ror,  U 
iyit  w4fi\^a  O/iiw  wapii  varp^t, — a  dear  distinction  of  Spirit,  Son,  and  Father. 
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rorm  bf  manifestation,  or  a  personation,  which  wonld  lead  to 
Sabellianism,  and  the  idea  of  an  independent,  limited  human 
personality,  which  would  result  in  tritheism.  In  other  words, 
it  avoids  the  monoouaiam  or  unitarian  trinity  of  a  threefold 
3onception  and  aspect  of  one  and  the  same  being,  and  the 
trtousian  or  tritheistic  trinity  of  three  distinct  and  separate 
beings.'  In  each  person  there  is  the  same  inseparable  divine 
substance,  united  with  the  individual  property  and  relation 
which  distinguishes  that  person  from  the  others.  The  word 
person  is  in  reality  only  a  make-shift,  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
adequate  term.  Our  idea  of  God  is  more  true  and  deep  than 
our  terminology,  and  the  essence  and  character  of  God  far 
transcends  our  highest  ideas.' 

The  Ificene  fathers  and  Augustine  endeavored,  as  Tertullian 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  had  abeady  done,  to  illustrate  the 
Trinity  by  analogies  from  created  existence.  Their  figures 
were  sun,  ray,  and  light;  fountain,  stream,  and  flow;   root, 

'  Comp.  Petavina,  L  a,  who  discosses  vety  fbfly  the  trinitarian  terminologj  of 
the  NIcene  fathers.  Alao  J.  H.  Newman,  The  Arians,  etc.  p.  208 :  "  The  woid 
penotif  which  we  renture  to  use  in  speaking  of  those  three  distinct  manifestations 
of  Himself,  which  it  has  pleased  Almightj  God  to  giro  ns,  is  in  its  philosophical 
sense  too  wide  for  our  meaning.  Its  essential  signification,  as  applied  to  ourselveflt 
is  that  of  an  individual  inieUigeni  agent,  answering  to  the  Greek  iir6<rra<ris^  or  reali 
ty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  restrict  it  to  its  etymological  sense  of  per»ona  or  xp^ 
wcy,  t.  6.,  eharaeter,  it  eridently  means  less  than  Scripture  doctrine,  which  w« 
wish  to  ascertain  by  it ;  denoting  merely  certain  oatward  expressions  of  the  Supreme 
Being  relatively  to  ourselres,  which  are  of  an  accidental  and  variable  nature.  The 
statements  of  Revelation  then  lie  between  this  internal  and  external  view  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  between  Tritheism,  and  what  is  popularly  called  tTnitarianlsm.** 
Dr.  Shedd,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  vol.  i.  p.  366:  "The  doctrine  of  a  sub 
Bistence  in  the  substance  of  the  Grodhead  brings  to  view  a  spedes  of  existence  that 
U  80  anomalous  and  unioue,  that  the  human  mind  derives  little  or  no  aid  from  those 
analogies  which  assist  it  m  all  other  cases.  The  hypostasis  is  a  real  sub^stence, — a 
soUd  essential  form  of  existence,  and  not  a  mere  emanation,  or  energy,  or  manifesta 
tiion, — ^but  it  is  intermediate  between  substance  and  attributes.  It  is  not  identical 
with  the  substance,  for  there  are  not  three  substances.  It  is  not  identical  with  attri- 
butes, for  the  three  Persons  each  and  equally  possess  all  the  <Uvine  attributes.  .  .  . 
Hence  the  human  mind  is  called  upon  to  grasp  the  notion  of  a  species  of  existence 
:hat  is  totally  tui  generit,  and  not  capable  of  illustration  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
oomparisons  and  analogies.*^ 

*  Am  Augustine  says,  De  trinitate,  lib.  viL  cap.  4  (g  Y,  ed.  Bened.  Vcnct  torn. 
fffi.  foL  858) :  ''Yeiius  cogitatur  Deus  quam  didtur,  et  verius  est  quam  cogitatur.'* 
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fitem,  and  fruit ;  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ; '  soul,  thought,  and 
spirit ; '  memory,  intelligence,  and  will ; '  and  the  idea  of  k  ve, 
which  aflTords  the  best  illustration,  for  God  is  love.*  Such 
figures  are  indeed  confessedly  insufficient  as  proofs,  and,  if 
pressed,  might  easily  lead  to  utterly  en*oneous  conceptions. 
For  example :  sun,  ray,  and  light  are  not  co-ordinate,  but  the 
two  latter  are  merely  qualities  or  emanations  of  the  first. 
"Omne  simile  claudicat."*  Analogies,  however,  here  do  the 
negative  service  of  repelling  the  charge  of  um'easonableness 
from  a  doctiine  which  is  in  fact  the  highest  reason,  and  which 
has  been  acknowledged  in  various  forms  by  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers, from  Plato  to  Schelling  and  Hegel,  though  often  in  an 
entirely  unscriptural  sense.  A  certain  trinity  undeniably  runs 
through  all  created  life,  and  is  especially  reflected  in  manifold 
ways  in  man,  who  is  created  after  the  image  of  God ;  in  the 
relation  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  in  the  faculties  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will ;  in  the  nature  of  self-consciousness ; '  and  in  the 
nature  of  love.^ 

'  Used  by  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

'  Yvx^i  iv^t>tiri<rtf,  vytvfiOf  in  (Gregory  Nazianzen. 

*  Augustine,  De  tiinit.  z.  a  11  (§  18),  torn,  viil  foL  898 :  '*  Hsbo  tria,  memoria,  in- 
telligentia,  yoluntas,  quoniam  non  sunt  tres  vitse,  Bed  una  vita,  nee  tres  mentes,  sed 
una  mens :  consequenter  utique  non  tres  substantlsB  sunt,  sed  una  substantia." 

*  Augustine,  ib.  TiU.  8  (f.  875):  "Immo  vero  rides  trinitatem,  si  caritatem 
fides ; "  ix.  2  (f.  879) :  **  Tria  sunt,  amaus,  et  quod  amatur,  et  amor.'*  And  in  an- 
other place :  "Tres  sunt,  amans,  amatus,  et  mutuus  amor.*' 

*  This  was  clearly  felt  and  confessed  by  the  fathers  themselves,  who  used  these 
Dlustrations  merely  as  helps  to  their  understanding.  Job.  Damasoenus  (De  fide 
orthod.  L  L  c.  8 ;  Opera,  torn.  L  p.  187)  says :  "  It  is  impossible  for  any  image  to 
be  found  in  created  things,  representing  in  itself  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
without  any  point  of  dissimilitude.  For  can  a  thing  created,  and  compound,  and 
changeable,  and  circumscribed,  and  corruptible,  clearly  express  the  superessential 
divine  essence,  which  is  exempt  from  all  these  defects  ?  "  Comp.  Hosheim's  notes 
to  Cudworth,  vol  il  422  f.  (Lond.  ed.  of  1846). 

'  The  trinity  of  self-consciousness  consists  in  a  process  of  becoming  objecdTe  to 
one's  selfy  and  knowing  one's  self  in  this  objectivity,  according  to  the  logical  law  of 
thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis,  or  in  the  unity  of  the  subject  thinking  and  the  sub- 
ject thought  This  speculative  argument  has  been  developed  by  Leibnitz,  Hegel, 
and  other  German  philosophers,  and  is  adopted  also  by  Dr.  Shedd,  Hist  of  Ohris* 
tian  Doct.  i.  p.  866  fll,  note.  But  this  analogy  properly  leads  at  best  only  to  a 
SdbeUian  tri-personality,  not  to  the  orthodox. 

^  The  ethical  induction  of  the  Trinity  from  the  idea  of  love  was  first  attempted 
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3.  Eacb  divine  person  has  Idsjn'opmiy^  as  it  were  a  char- 
acteristic individnality,  expressed  by  die  Greek  word  ^tori/v,' 
and  the  Latin  prqprietas.*  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
attribute;  for  the  divine  attributes,  eternity,  omnipresence, 
omnipotence,  wisdom,  holiness,  love,  etc.,  are  inherent  in  the 
diyine  essence^  and  are  the  common  possession  of  all  the  divine 
hypostases.  The  idioUSj  on  the  contrary,  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  kypastasisj  and  therefore  cannot  be  communicated  or  trans 
ferred  from  one  to  another. 

To  the  first  person  fatherhood,  or  the  being  unb^;otten,'  is 
ascribed  as  his  property ;  to  the  second,  sonship,  or  the  being 
begotten ;  *  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  procession.*  In  other  words : 
The  Father  is  unbegotten,  but  begetting ;  the  Son  is  uncreated, 
but  begotten ;  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  (and, 
according  to  the  Latin  doctrine,  also  from  the  Son).  But 
these  distinctions  relate,  as  we  have  said,  only  to  the  hyposta- 
ses, and  have  no  force  with  respect  to  the  divine  essence  which 
is  the  same  in  all,  and  neither  begets  nor  is  begotten,  nor 
proceeds,  nor  is  sent 

4.  The  divine  persons  are  in  one  another,  mutually  inter- 
penetrate, and    form  a  perpetual    intercammunioaUon  and 

by  Augnstixie^  and  has  more  recently  been  panaed  by  SartoriuSi  J.  Muller,  J.  P. 
I^nge,  HartenBeii,  Liebner,  SchOberleiii»  and  others.  It  is  suggested  by  the  moral 
easeooe  of  God,  which  is  love,  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  snd  the  **  feU 
lowsh^  **  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  mtdoabtedly  contains  a  deep  elemeot  of  truth ; 
bat,  strictly  taken,  it  yields  only  Iwo  di£ferent  p«rfona/«/i0a  and  an  impenonal  rda- 
Ijon^  thus  proving  too  much  for  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  too  little  for  the  Holy 
^lirit. 

*  Also  Oior.  Gregory  of  Nyisa  calls  these  characteristic  disttnotions  y^^purructu 
lBi^nr«>>  peculiar  marks  oi  recognition.  The  terms  ^dufnyt  and  {hricrarkt  were 
■cmelames  used  synonymously.  The  word  iS«^i|r,  fenu  (from  ISior),  peadiarity^  is  of 
oonrse  not  to  be  confounded  with  iSu^r,  maso.,  which  likewise  comes  from  XSiot, 
bot  means  a  private  man,  then  layman,  then  an  imbecile,  idiots 

*  PrcprUlM  per9<m4tU$  ;  also  chanuUr  hypattaUem, 

*  'Aywrffjia^paUmUoi, 

*  r99'rnffla^y4¥yricts^gmier9ii4>^JUiatio, 

*  *Zinr6p€»ait^  proeeino ;  also  lucrc/i^^if,  misrio;  both  from  John  xy.  15  (Wm^ 
,  •  ^iciropf  ^ai)  and  similar  passages,  which  relate,  howerer,  not  to  the  eternal 

trinity  of  constitution,  but  to  the  historical  trinity  of  manifestation*  Gregory  Kssl- 
anzen  sajs:   'Idtor  warphs  /icy  4  iy^ptnitria^  vbv  9k  li  ydmiins^  wtiftaros  9k  i 
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moUon  within  the  divine  eBsenoe ;  as  the  Lord  sajB :  ^^  I  am 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  '^  and  ^^  the  Father  that 
dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  ^  This  perfect  indwelling 
and  vital  communion  was  afterwards  designated  (by  John  of 
Damascos  and  the  scholastics)  by  such  terms  as  ivinrap^v^^ 
wepiX(op7)ai^j^  inexistentia^  immanentioj  inhabitatiOy  oiretdatiOj 
permeaUo^  imiertHnmn/wmOy  oireuminceasio.* 

5.  The  ^icene  doctrine  already  contains,  in  substanoe,  a 
distinction  between  two  trinities :  an  immanerU  trinity  of  con- 
stitution,^ which  existed  from  eternity,  and  an  eeonamic  trinity 
of  manifestation;^  though  this  distinction  did  not  receive 
formal  expression  till  a  much  later  period.  For  the  generation 
of  the  Son  and  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  are,  according  to 
the  doctrine,  an  eternal  process.  The  perceptions  and  practi- 
cal wants  of  the  Christian  mind  start,  stricdy  speaking,  with 
the  trinity  of  revelation  in  the  threefold  progressive  work  of 
the  i3reation,  the  redemption,  and  the  preservation  of  the 

>  John  xiv.  10:  'O  8i  var^p  6  iv  ifiol  fiipttv^  aJtnht  iroui  rk  tpya\  Y.  11: 
*£7^  4v  rf  irctrp},  icol  b  xter^p  iv  4fioL  This  also  refers,  strictly,  not  to  the  eternal 
relation,  but  to  the  mdwellmg  of  the  Father  in  the  historical,  incarnate  Christ 

*  From  Ttpix^fpim  (with  cjf),  to  circulate,  go  about,  proffrecU,  ambulare,  Gomp. 
Petavius,  De  trinit,  lib.  iy.  a  16  (torn.  iL  p.  458  sqq.),  and  Be  incamatione,  lib.  It. 
0.  14  (torn.  iv.  p.  478  sqq.).  The  thing  itself  is  deariy  taught  even  hj  the  Xicena 
fathers,  especially  by  Athanasius  in  his  third  Oration  against  the  Arians,  c.  8  iqq., 
and  elsewhere,  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  although  he 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  used  the  word  wtptx<l^<fts.  Gregory  Kasianzen  usee  the 
▼erb  irepix»p«(v  (not  the  noun)  of  the  vital  hiterpenetration  of  the  two  natures  In 
Christ  Gibbon,  in  his  contemptuous  account  of  the  Nicene  controversy  (chapter 
zxL)  calls  the  xtpix^pntnt  or  eircumincenio  *'  the  deepest  and  darkest  comer  of  the 
whole  theological  abyss/*  but  takes  no  pains  even  to  explain  this  idea.  The  old 
Protestant  theologians  defined  the  W9ptx^<rts  as  **  immanentia,  h.  e.  inexistenda 
mutua  et  singularissima,  intima  et  perfectissima  inhabitatio  unius  personie  in  alia.** 
Gomp.  Joh.  Gerhard,  Loci  theologici,  torn,  i  p.  197  (ed.  Gotta). 

*  From  incedOf  denoting  the  perpetual  internal  tnoHon  of  ^e  Trinity,  the  ciroam« 
ftisio  or  mutua  commeatio,  et  conmiunicatio  personamm  Inter  se.  Petavius  (in  the 
2d  and  4th  vol.  L  c.),  Cudworth  (Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  voL  ii.  p.  454, 
cd.  of  Harrison,  Lond.  1845),  and  others  use  instead  of  this,  circumintemoy  from 
wedeOf  which  rather  expresses  the  repote  of  the  persons  in  one  another,  the  Inex- 
litenUa  or  mutua  existentia  personarum.  This  would  correspond  to  the  Greek  lp^ 
wof^is  rather  than  to  ir«pix(6/>^<''<t« 

*  Ad  intra,  rp&irot  bwAp^twt, 

^  Ad  extra,  rpSiros  hwoKoXinptmu 
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world,  bnt  reason  back  thenoe  to  a  trinity  of  being ;  for  Gk>d 
has  revealed  himself  as  he  is,  and  there  can  be  no  contradic- 
tion between  his  nature  and  his  works.  The  eternal  pre-eziBt- 
ence  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  is  the  background  of  the  histor- 
ical revelation  by  which  they  work  our  salvation.  The 
Bcriptnres  deal  mainly  with  the  trinity  of  revelation,  and  only 
hint  at  the  trinity  of  essence,  as  in  the  prologue  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  which  asserts  an  eternal  distinction  between 
God  and  the  Logos.  The  Nicene  divines,  however,  agreeably 
to  the  metaphysical  bent  of  the  Greek  mind,  move  somewhat 
too  exclusively  in  the  field  of  speculation  and  in  the  dark 
regions  of  the  intrinsic  and  ante-mundane  relations  of  the 
Godhead,  and  too  little  upon  the  practical  ground  of  the 
facts  of  salvation. 

6.  The  Nicene  fathers  still  teach,  like  their  predecessors,  a 
certain  svbordinationism^  which  seems  to  conflict  with  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiality.  fiut  we  must  distinguish 
between  a  subordinatianism  of  essence  (owria)  and  a  subordi* 
natianism  of  hypostasis,  of  order  and  dignity.^  The  former 
was  denied,  the  latter  affirmed.  The  essence  of  the  Godhead 
being  but  one,  and  being  absolutely  perfect,  can  admit  of  no 
degrees.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  all  have  the  same  divine 
essence,  yet  not  in  a  co-ordinate  way,  but  in  an  order  of  sub- 
ordination. The  Father  has  the  essence  originally  and  of 
}%iTnmtk\f^  from  no  other;  he  is  the  primal  divine  subject,  to 
whom  alone  absoluteness  belongs,  and  he  is  therefore  called 
preeminently  God,'  or  the  principle,  the  fountain,  and  the 
root  of  Godhead.*  The  Son,  on  the  contrary,  has  his  essence 
by  communication  from  the  Father,  therefore,  in  a  secondary, 

*  'O  Oc^t,  and  aftrtfdcor,  In  distiiietioii  from  ec^r.  Wateriand  (Works,  toL  L 
pL  816)  remarks  on  this:  ^  The  title  of  6  e«^t,  being  nndentood  in  the  aame  aeDae 
with  cdrriAwff  waa,  aa  it  ought  to  be,  generally  rcBerrod  to  the  Fiather,  aa  the  diatli^ 
guiabing  pernonal  character  of  the  flrat  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  And  thia 
amoania  to  no  more  than  the  aolmowledgment  of  the  Father's  prerogative,  aa 
FMher.  But  aa  it  might  also  signify  any  Person  iriio  ia  truly  and  eesentially  God,  II 
BBig^t  properly  be  api^ied  to  the  Son  too:  and  it  ia  so  appUed  aometimea,  thoi^ 
ao(  so  oAen  aa  it  ia  to  the  Father." 

'  'H  vrryht  V  olrla^  ri  ^i(a  r^t  dtirrrrot :  /ofu,  ort^,  prineipium. 
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deriyative  way.  "The  Father  is  greater  thao  the  Son.** 
The^  one  is  nnbegotten,  the  other  begotten ;  the  Son  is  from 
the  Fatlier,  but  the  Father  is  not  from  the  Son;  fathep 
hood  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  primary,  sonahip  eecondaiy. 
The  same  subordination  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Kicene  fathers  thought  the  idea  of  the  divine 
unity  best  preserved  by  making  the  Father,  notwithstanding 
the  triad  of  pei'sons,  the  monad  from  which  Son  and  Spirit 
spring,  and  to  which  they  return.     • 

This  subordination  is  most  plainly  expressed  by  Bilary  of 
Poictiers,  the  champion  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  in  the  West.^ 
The  familiar  comparisons  of  fountain  and  stream,  sun  and  light, 
which  Athanasius,  like  TertuUian,  so  often  uses,  likewise  lead 
to  a  dependence  of  the  Son  upon  the  Fatlier.'  Even  the 
KicsBno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  favors  it,  in  calling  the  Son 
God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  Gk)d  of  very  God.  For  if 
a  person  has  anything,  or  is  anything,  of  another,  he  has  not 
that,  or  is  not  that«  of  himself.  Yet  this  e2q)ression  may  be 
moi'e  correctly  understood,  and  is  in  fact  sometimes  used  by  the 
later  !Nicene  fathers,  as  giving  the  Son  and  Spirit  only  their 
hypostases  from  the  Father,  while  the  essence  of  deity  is  com- 
mon to  all  three  persons,  and  is  co-eternal  in  all. 

Scriptural  argument  for  this  theory  of  subordination  was 
found  abundant  in  such  passages  as  these :  "  As  the  Father  hath 
life  in  himself  (e^ct  \jm)v  iv  €avT^)j  so  hath  he  given  {eStotce)  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;  and  hath  given  him  authority 


*  De  trinit.  iii.  12:  "Et  quis  non  Patrem  potiorem  oonfitebitQr,  ut  ingenituin  a 
genitOf  ut  Patrem  a  FIlio,  ut  eum  qui  miaerit  ab  eo  qui  miaaua  ait,  ut  Toleotem  ab  60 
qui  obediat  ?  £t  ipse  nobis  erit  testis :  Faier  major  me  ett,  Hsbc  ita  ut  sunt  intet 
ligenda  sunt,  sed  cavendum  est,  ne  apud  imperitoa  gloriam  Filii  honor  Fktrifl 
inilimet.'*  in  the  same  way  Hilary  derives  all  the  attributes  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father.  Comp.  also  Hilary,  De  Synodis,  seu  de  fide  Orientalium,  pp.  11 Y8  and  1189 
(Opera,  ed.  Bened.),  and  the  third  and  eighteenth  canons  of  the  Sirmian  council  of 
867. 

*  Gomp.  the  rderant  passages  from  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  GregorleB^  in 
Bull,  Defoisio,  sect.  It.  (Pars  iL  p.  688  sqq.).  Eren  John  of  Damascus,  with  whom 
fhe  productive  peiiod  of  the  Greek  theology  doses,  still  teaches  the  same  BubordiDft> 
don,  De  orthod.  fide,  L  10:  ndrra  Zaa  fx«(  ^  vi^t  jmI  rh  wtv/io,  in  tov  wmrp^s  fx*>» 
%al  ubrh  rh  then* 
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to  execute  judgment  also ; "  ^  ^^  All  things  ai*e  delivered  nuto  ma 
(iraifra  fioi  irapeSo^i?)  of  my  Father ; "  *  "  My  Father  is  greater 
than  L''  *  Bat  these  and  similar  passages  refer  to  the  historic 
eal  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  incarnate  Ix^os  in  his  estate 
of  humiliation,  or  to  the  elevation  of  human  nature  to  partici- 
pation in  the  glory  and  power  of  the  divine/  not  to  the  eternal 
metaphysical  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son. 

In  this  pointy  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Nicene  system  yet  needed  farther  development.  The  logical 
consistency  of  the  doctrine  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son, 
upon  which  the  Nicene  fathers  laid  chief  stress,  must  in  time 
overcome  this  decaying  remnant  Of  the  ante-Nicene  subordina- 
tionism.* 

'  John  T.  26,  27. 

*  Matt.  xi.  27;  oomp.  xrrni  18. 

*  Jobn  xiT.  28.  Cadwoiih  (L  a  U.  422)  agreeB  with  flereral  of  the  NioeM 
&tlien  \a  referring  thiB  paaMge  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for  the  reason  that  the 
saperioHtj  of  the  eternal  God  OTer  mortal  maa  was  do  news  at  all.  Moaheim,  m  a 
learned  note  to  Cudworth  tii  loeo^  protests  agamst  both  interpretations,  and  correctly 
sa  For  Christ  speaks  here  of  his  etUirt  divif^»^human  ptrton^  but  in  the  state  of 
humUiatum, 

«  John  XTiL  6 ;  FhiL  iL  9-11. 

*  All  important  scholars  since  Petavins  admit  the  subordinationiam  in  the  Nicene 
doctrine  of  the  trinity ;  e.  ^.,  Bull,  who  hi  the  fourth  (not  third,  as  Gibbon  says) 
section  of  his  famous  Defenaio  fidd  Nla  (Works,  toL  t.  Pars  il  pp.  663-796)  treats 
quite  at  large  6f  the  subordinatioii  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
identity  of  the  Nicene  and  ante-Nicene  doctrine  proTes  that  all  the  orthodox  fathers, 
before  and  after  the  council  of  Nice,  ^  uno  ore  docuerunt  naturam  perfectionesque 
divinas  Fatri  FiUoque  competere  non  callateraliter  aut  coordinate,  sed  subordinate ; 
hoo  est,  Filium  eandem  quidem  naturam  divinam  cum  Patre  communem  habere,  sed 
a  Patre  communicatam ;  ita  scilicet  ut  Pater  solus  naturam  illam  diyinam  a  se 
habeat,  siye  a  nullo  alio,  Filius  autem  a  Patre ;  proinde  Pater  divinitatis,  quie  in  Filio 
est,  origo  ac  principium  sit,**  etc  So  Waterland,  who^  in  his  vindication  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  Samuel  Clarke,  asserts  such  a  supremacy  of 
the  Father  as  is  consistent  with  the  eternal  and  necessary  existencci  the  consubstai^ 
tiality,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Son.  Among  modem  historians  Neaoder, 
Gieseler,  Baur  (Lehre  Ton  der  Oreieinigkeit,  etc  L  p.  468  H),  and  Domer  (Lehre 
Tca  der  Person  Chriati,  L  p.  929  If)  arriTC  at  the  same  result.  But  while  Baur  and 
Domer  (though  from  different  points  of  view)  recognize  in  this  a  defect  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  to  be  oreroome  by  the  subsequent  development  of  the  church  dogma,  the 
great  Anglican  divines,  Cudworth  (Intellectual  System,  vol  vL  p.  421  ff.),  PearsoDa 
Bull,  Waterland  (and  among  American  divines  Dr.  Shedd)  regard  the  Nicene  sul^ 
ozdinationism  as  the  true.  Scriptural,  and  final  form  of  the  trinitarian  doctrine^  and 
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§  181.    The  PoatrNioene  Trinitarian  Doctrine  qf 

At^gudvne. 

AuousTiNE :  De  trinitate,  libri  zv.,  began  in  400,  and  finished  abont  415 ; 
and  his  anti-Arian  works :  Contra  sermonem  Arianoram;  Collatio  onm 
Maximino  Arianorum  episoopo ;  Contra  Haximinnm  hiereticam,  libri 
ii.  (all  in  his  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Bened.  of  Yenioe,  1788,  in  torn.  viii.  pp. 
62^-1004;  and  in  Migne^s  ed.  Par.  1845,  torn.  viii.  pp.  688-1098). 

While  the  Greek  church  stopped  with  the  Niceue  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Latin  church  carried 
the  development  onward  under  the  guidance  of  the  profound 
and  devout  speculative  spirit  of  Augustine  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  fifth  century,  to  the  formation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
Of  all  the  fathers,  next  to  Athanasius,  Augustine  pei*formed 
the  great^t  service  for  this  dogma,  and  by  his  discriminating 
speculation  he  exerted  more  influence  upon  the  scholastic 
theology  and  that  of  the  Reformation,  than  all  the  Nicene 
divines.  The  points  in  which  he  advanced  upon  the  Nicene 
Creed,  are  the  following :  * 

1.  He  eliminated  the  remnant  of  subordinationism,  and 
brought  out  more  clearly  and  sharply  the  consubstantiality  of 
the  three  persons  and  the  numerical  unity  of  their  essence.' 

make  no  account  of  Angnstme,  who  went  beyond  it  Eahnis  (Der  Eirchenglaube, 
B.  p.  66  if.)  thinlcB  that  the  Scriptures  go  still  fiirther  than  the  Nicene  fothers 
in  subordinating  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  to  the  Father. 

^  The  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  discussed  at  length  by  Baur,  Die 
ohristl.  Lehre  ron  der  Dreieinigkeit  etc.  toL  t  pp.  826-888.  Augustine  had  but  an 
hnperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  was  therefore  not  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  but  was  thrown  the  more  upon 
his  own  thinking.  Oomp.  his  confesdon,  De  trinit.  1.  iiL  cap.  1  (torn.  Tiii.  £  798,  ed. 
Bened.  Yenet,  from  which  in  this  section  I  always  quote,  though  giving  the  Tarying 
chapterdivision  of  other  editions). 

"  De  trinit.  I  vil  cap.  6  (§11),  torn.  tUI.  f.  868:  "Non  major  essentia  est 
Pater  et  Ulius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  shnul,  quam  solus  Pater,  aut  solus  Filius ;  sed  trea 
slmul  illBB  substantin  [here  equivalent  to  {ntocr^truii]  sire  persome,  si  ita  dicendss 
sunt,  lequales  sunt  singulis:  quod  animalis  homo  non  perdpit"  D)id.  (£  868): 
"Ita  dicat  unam  essentiam,  ut  non  existimet  aliud  alio  rel  miy'us,  vel  melius,  Tel 
aliqua  ex  parte  divlsim.^  n>id.  lib.  viiL  a  1  (foL  866):  '*  Quod  vero  ad  se  dicuntnr 
lingult,  non  did  pluraliter  tres,  sed  unam  ipeam  trinitatem :  dcut  Deus  Pater,  Dent 
Filius,  Deus  Spiritus  Sanctus ;  et  bonus  Pater«  bonus  Hlius,  bonus  Sfnritas  Sanotna: 
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Yet  he  too  admitted  that  the  Father  stood  ahove  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  in  this :  that  he  alone  is  of  no  other,  bat  is  absolute* 
\j  original  and  independent ;  while  the  Son  is  begotten  of  him, 
and  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  him,  and  proceeds  from  him  in  a 
higher  sense  than  from  the  Son.'  We  may  speak  of  three 
men  who  have  the  same  natare ;  but  the  persons  in  the  Trinity 
are  not  three  separately  subsisting  individuals.  The  divine 
substance  is  not  an  abstract  generic  nature  common  to  all,  but 
a  concrete,  living  reality.  One  and  the  same  God  is  Father, 
Sou,  and  Spirit.  All  the  works  of  the  Trinity  are  joint 
works.  Therefore  one  can  speak  as  well  of  an  incarnation  of 
God,  as  of  an  incarnation  of  the  Son,  and  the  theophanies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  Logos, 
may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

If  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  lies  midway  be- 
tween Sabellianism  and  tritheism,  Augustine  bears  rather  to 
the  Sabellian  side.  He  shows  thisfmrther  in  the  analogies 
&om  the  human  spirit,  in  which  he  sees  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  reflected,  and  by  which  he  illustrates  it  with  special 
delight  and  with  fine  psychological  disceniment,  though  with 
the  humble  impression  that  the  analogies  do  not  lift  the  veil, 
but  only  make  it  here  and  there  a  little  more  penetrable.  He 
distinguishes  in  man  being,  which  answers  to  the  Father, 
knowledge  or  consciousness,  which  answers  to  the  Son,  and 
will,  which  answers  to  the  Holy  Ghost.*  A  similar  trinity  he 
finds  in  the  relation  of  mind,  wo^d,  and  love ;  again  in  the 

el  amnipotenfl  Pater,  onmipotens  FSliiu,  omnipoteoB  Spiiitos  Sanctiia;  nee  tamen 
tree  Dii,  aut  trea  boni,  aut  tres  omiiipoteiitea,  sed  amis  Deua,  bonus,  omiupotenB  ipsa 
Trinitas."  Lib.  zr.  17  (foL  968) :  "  Pater  Beua,  et  FOiua  Deua,  et  SiHiitna  &,  Deaa, 
el  eimvl  uniu  Deus.**  De  ciTit  Dei,  xi  .cap.  24 :  "  Kon  trea  Dii  vel  tree  omnipoteo- 
tea^  sed  onus  Deos  omnipotena."    So  the  AthaDaaian  Greed,  vera.  11. 

>  De  trinit  L  zr.  a  26  (§47,  foL  1000):  ^'PiiUr  wlug  mm  m^  de  aUo^  ideo 
uokoB  appeOator  hiigenitiia,  non  qmdem  in  Soiipturis,  aed  in  consaetodine  diapatan- 
tinm  .  .  .  FiliuB  autem  de  Patre  natoa  est:  et  Spiritas  Sanctus  de  Patre  prrndpali' 
ter^  et  ipso  sine  nUo  tempoiis  intervallo  dante,  communiter  de  utroque  proeedit'^ 

*  Oonfeas.  ziiL  11 :  ^Dioo  hnc  tria:  esse,  nosse,  Telle.  Sum  enim,  et  noTi,  et 
Tolo;  sum  sciens,  et  Toiens;  et  scio  esse  me,  et  Telle;  et  toIo  esse,  et  scire.  In  liir 
Igltor  tribus  quam  nt  inseparabilis  Tita,  et  una  Tita,  et  una  mens,  et  una  esseutiai 
qoam  denique  inseparabilis  distinotio,  et  tamen  distinctio,  Tideat  qui  potest"  Tbis 
comparison  he  repeats  in  a  somewhat  different  fonn,  De  dTit  Dd,  zi.  26. 
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relation  of  memory,  intelligence,  and  will  or  love,  which  differ, 
and  yet  are  only  one  hnman  nature  (but  of  course  also  only 
one  human  person).' 

2.  Angostiue  tanght  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from,  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  though  from  the 
Father  mainly.  This  followed  from  the  perfect  essential  unity 
of  the  hypostases,  and  was  supported  by  some  passages  of 
Scripture  which  speak  of  the  Son  sending  the  Spirit."  He 
also  represented  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  love  and  fellowship  be- 
tween Father  and  Son,  as  the  bond  which  unites  the  two,  and 
which  unites  believers  with  God.' 

The  Nicfflno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  affirms  only  the  pro- 
cessio  Spiritus  a  Patre^  though  not  with  an  exclusive  intent, 
but  rather  to  oppose  the  Pneumatomachi,  by  giving  the  Spirit 

'  Mens,  yerbom,  amor; — ^memoria,  inteUlgentia,  Toluntas  or  caritas;  for  Tolon- 
taa  and  caritas  are  with  him  essentiallj  the  same :  "  Quid  enim  est  aliud  caritaa 
qoam  Toluntaa?"  Again:  amana,  amatos,  mutuui  amor.  On  these,  and  dmilar 
analogies  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  §  ISO,  oomp.  Angostine,  De  drit  Dei, 
L  xL  c  24 ;  De  trinit.  ziy.  and  zy.,  and  the  criticism  of  Banr,  L  c  i.  p.  844  sqq. 

'  John  xy.  26:  'O  irap<£icAi|TOf,  hv  tyit  iriti^m  hfiiv  rapa  rov  irarp^f,  and  zyi. 
7:  n4fi^m  avrhp  wp6t  tfAaf\  compared  with  John  xiy.  26:  T^  wptvfia  rh  Aytop^  t 
w4fi}^ei  6  war^p  iv  r^  iyonarl  fiov.  Augustine  appeals  also  to  John  xz.  22, 
where  Christ  breathes  the  H0I7  Ohost  on  his  disciples,  De  trinit  iy.  c.  20  (§  29)^ 
foL  829 :  **  Nee  possumus  dioere  quod  Spiritus  S.  et  a  FUio  non  procedat,  neque 
cnim  frustra  idem  Spiritus  et  Patris  et  Filii  Spiritus  dicitur.  Nee  yideo  quid  aliud 
rigofficare  yoluerit,  cum  sufflans  in  faciem  disdpulorum  ait :  *  Accipite  Spiritum  S.'  ** 
Tract.  99  in  Eyang.  Joh.  §  9 :  "  Spiritus  S.  non  de  Patre  procedit  in  Filium,  et  de 
Filio  procedit  ad  sanctificandam  creaturam,  sed  amul  de  utroque  procedit*'  Bat 
after  all,  he  makes  the  Spirit  proceed  mainly  from  the  Father :  de  patre  principa- 
liier,  De  trinit  xy.  c.  26  (§  47).  Augustine  moreoyer  regards  the  procession  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  the  gift  of  the  Father  which  Is  implied  in  the  communica- 
tion of  life  to  the  Son.  Comp.  Tract  99  in  Eyang.  Joh.  §  8 :  "A  quo  habet  FfUua 
ut  sit  Deus  (est  enim  de  Deo  Deus),  ab  illo  habet  utique  ut  etiam  de  illo  procedat 
Spiritus  Sanctus :  ac  per  hoc  Spiritus  Sanctus  ut  etiam  de  Filio  procedat,  ricut  pro- 
cedit de  Patre,  ab  ipso  habet  Patre.'* 

'  De  trinit  xy.  c.  17  (§  27)  foL  987 :  '*  Spiritus  S.  secundum  Scripturas  aacras 
neo  Patris  solius  est,  nee  Filii  solius,  sed  amborum,  et  ideo  communem,  qua  invicem 
se  diligunt  Pater  et  Illius,  nobis  in^uat  caritatem.**  Undoubtedly  Ghd  is  loye ; 
but  this  may  be  said  in  a  special  sense  of  the  H0I7  Ghost  De  trinit,  xy.  c.  17  • 
(g  29),  fol.  988 :  **  Ut  sdlicet  in  ilia  timplici  summaque  natura  non  sit  aliud  substan- 
tia et  aliud  caritaa,  sed  substantia  ipsa  sit  caritas,  et  caritas  ipsa  sit  substantia,  siyf 
fn  Patre,  siye  in  FiHo,  siye  in  Spirita  S.,  et  tamen  proprie  Spiritus  S.  caritas  tank 
•npetur." 
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a  ration  to  tHe  Father  as  immediate  as  that  of  the  Son.  The 
Spirit  is  next  created  by  the  Son,  but  eternally  proceeds  directly 
from  the  Father,  as  the  Son  is  from  eternity  b^otten  of  the 
Father.  Eyerything  proceeds  from  the  Father,  is  mediated 
by  the  Son,  and.  completed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Athanasins, 
Basil,  and  the  Gbegories  give  this  view,  without  denying  pro- 
cession from  the  Son.  Some  Greek  fathers,  Epiphanias,'  Mar- 
oellns  of  Ancyra,'  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,*  derived  the  Spirit 
fix>m  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  while  Theodore  of  Mopsaestia 
and  Theodoret  would  admit  no  dependence  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  Son. 

Angnstine's  view  gradaally  met  nniversal  aceeptAnce  in 
the  West.  It  was  adopted  by  Boethins,  Leo  the  Great  and 
others.^  It  was  even  inserted  in  the  Nicene  Creed  by  the 
conncil  of  Toledo  in  589  by  the  addition  o{  fiUoquSj  together 
with  an  anathema  against  its  opponents,  by  whom  are  meant« 
however,  not  the  Greeks,  bat  the  Arians. 

Here  to  this  day  lies  the  main  difference  in  doctrine  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  though  the  controversy 
over  it  did  not  break  out  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
xmder  patriarch  Photius  (867).*  Dr.  Waterland  briefly  sums  up 
the  points  of  dispute  thus:*  '^The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  had 

>  Ancor.  §  9 :  "Apa  Bths  U  weerphs  not  vlov  rl  wvtuiuu    Yet  he  Bays  not  expreas- 

ty:  iKWop€{t§rai  in  rov  vlov* 

'  Thou^  in  a  Sabellian  senae. 

'  Who  in  his  anathemas  against  Nestorius  condemns  also  those  who  do  not  do> 
lire  the  Holy  Ghost  from  Christ  Theodoret  replied :  If  it  be  meant  that  the  Spirit 
is  of  the  same  essence  with  Christ,  and  proceeds  from  the  Father,  we  agree ;  but  if 
it  be  intended  that  the  Spirit  has  his  existence  through  the  Son,  this  is  impiooti 
Ckmip.  Neander,  Dogmengesch.  L  p.  822. 

*  Comp.  the  passages  in  Hagenbach's  Dogmengeschichte,  yoL  i.  p.  267  (in  the 
En|^  ed.  bj  H.  B.  Smith,  New  York,  1861X  and  \n.  Perthel,  Leo  der  G.  p.  188  it 
Leo  says,  e.  g,,  Serm.  Ixxy.  2 :  **  Hoius  enim  beatse  trinitatis  inoommutabilis  deitaa 
mia  est  in  substantia,  indivisa  in  opere,  concors  in  Toluntate,  par  in  potentia,  asqu*- 
fis  ID  gloria." 

*  Comp.  on  this  oontroTersy  J.  G.  Walch:  Hlstoria  controversiiB  Gneconmi 
lAtlnorumque  de  Prooesaone  Spir.  S.,  Jen.  1751.  Also  John  Mason  Niali:  A 
History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  1850,  toL  L  109S.  A.  P.  Stanley  (East- 
em  Church,  p.  142)  calls  this  dispute  which  once  raged  so  long  and  so  Tiolentlyi 
*'an  excellent  specimen  of  the  race  of  extinct  controTernes." 

*  Works,  Tol  m.  p.  287  t 
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many  and  tediooB  disputes  about  iixe  procession.  One  thing  ia> 
observable,  that  though  the  ancients^  appealed  to  bj  both 
parties,  have  often  said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  'proceeds  from  the 
FaOier^  without  mentioning  the  &^,  yet  they  never  said  that 
he  proceeded  from  the  Father  alone ;  so  that  the  modem 
Greeks  have  certainly  innovated  in  that  article  in  expression 
at  least,  if  not  in  real  sense  and  meaning.  As  to  the  Latins, 
they  have  this  to  plead,  that  none  of  the  ancierUs  ever  con* 
denined  their  doctrine;  that  m^any  of  them  have  expressly 
asserted  it ;  that  the  oriental  churches  themselves  rather  con- 
demn their  taking  upon  them  to  add  anything  to  a  creed 
formed  in  a  general  council^  than  the  doctrine  itself ;  that  those 
Greek  churches  that  charge  their  doctrine  as  heresy,  yet  are 
forced  to  admit  much  the  same  thing,. only  in  different  words; 
and  that  Scripture  itself  is  plain,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro* 
ceeds  at  least  ly  the  8on^  if  TLOifrom,  him}  which  yet  amounts 
to  the  same  thing." 

This  doctrinal  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Church,  however  insignificant  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  is 
characteristic  of  both,  and  illustrates  the  contrast  between  the 
conservative  and  stationary  theology  of  the  East,  after  the 
great  ecumenical  councils,  and  the  progressive  and  systematiz- 
ing theology  of  the  West.  The  wisdom  of  changing  an  an- 
cient and  generally  received  formula  of  faith  may  indeed  be 
questioned,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Nicene 
Oreed  has  undergone  several  other  changes  which  were  embod- 
ied in  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
as  well  as  the  Latins.  But  in  the  matter  of  dispute  itself  the 
Latin  doctrine  is  right.  The  single  procession  of  the  Spirit 
was  closely  connected  with  the  ante-Nicene  and  Kicene  sub- 
ordinationism,  which  had  to  yield  to  a  more  consistent  develop- 
ment of  homoousianism.  The  double  procession  follows  inevi- 
tably from  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  from  the  identity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  It  also  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  Trinity 
and  Ohristology,  and  between  Christology  and  Anthropology, 
by  bringing  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  work  into  more  inmie- 
diate  conrection  with  Christ,  and,  through  Him,  with  the 
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chnrch  and  the  believer.  It  was  therefore  not  accidental  that 
the  same  Angnstine,  who  first  taught  clearly  the  double  pro- 
cession, developed  also  those  profound  views  of  sin  and  gracOi 
which  took  permanent  root  in  the  West,  but  had  no  influence 
in  the  Eaat' 


§  132.     The  Athanasian  Creed. 

G.  Job.  Yosb  (Reform.):  De  tribiu  symboliB,  diss,  il  1642,  and  in  his 
Opera  Omnia,  Amstel.  1701  (forming  an  epoch  in  oritical  investiga- 
tion). Archbishop  IJsheb:  De  symbolia,  1647.  J.  H.  Heidxoobb 
(Be£.):  De  ^mbolo  Atbanasiano.  ZQr.  1680.  Em.  Tkittzbl  (Lnth.): 
indicia  emditoram  de  Symb.  Athan.  stadiose  ooUeota.  Goth.  1687. 
MoirrFAnooN  (R.  0.) :  Diatribe  in  Symbolom  Qoiconqne,  in  the  Bene- 
dictine ed.  of  the  Opera  Athanasii,  Par.  1698,  torn.  ii.  pp.  719-786. 
Dah.  Watkbland  (Anglican) :  A  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Oambridge,  1724,  sec.  ed.  1728  (m  Waterland's  Works,  ed. 
ICldert,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  97-270,  Oxf.  1848).  Don.  M.  Spkboni  (B.  0.): 
De  symbolo  ynlgo  S.  ^thanasii  Diss.  i.  and  ii.  Patay.  1750-*61. 
£.  KOllnbe  (Lath!):  Sjmbolik  aller  christl.  Oonfessionen.  Hiimb. 
VoL  L  1837,  pp.  53-92.  W.  W.  Habvet  (Angl.) :  The  History  and 
Theology  of  the  Three  Creeds.  Lend.  1854,  vol.  ii.  pp.  541-696.  Ph. 
BoHAFT :  The  Athanasian  Creed,  in  the  Am.  Theolog.  Review,  New 
York,  1866,  pp.  584^625.  (Oorap.  the  earlier  literatnre,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  in  Waterland,  1.  c.  p.  108  ff.,  and  in  KoUner.) 

The  poBt-Nicene  or  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
reached  its  classic  statement  in  the  third  and  last  of  the  ecu- 

'  This  point  is  well  brought  out  id  the  followiiig  remarks  of  my  esteemed  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Teomaas,  which  he  kindly  submitted  to  me  in  the  oourBe  of 
trtxislAtioD:  **The  fl&oqm  is  vitally  oonneoted  with  the  advance  of  the  Western 
ehurch  towards  a  strong  aniAropology  (in  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  sin  and 
grace),  while  the  Eastern  stopped  in  a  weak  Pelagian  and  synergistic  view,  crude 
and  undeveloped.  The  procession  only  dif  Patn  per  FUium  would  put  the  ehurch 
at  arm's  length,  so  to  q)eak,  from  God ;  that  is,  beyond  Christ,  off  at  an  extreme,  or 
at  one  side,  of  the  kingdom  of  divine  life,  rather  than  In  the  centre  and  bosom  of 
that  kingdom,  where  all  things  are  hers.  The  JUiopte  puts  the  church,  which  is  the 
temple  and  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  redemption,  rather  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  partaking  of  their  own  fellowship,  according  to  the  great  inte^ 
eesBory  prayer  of  Christ  Himnelf.  It  places  the  church  in  the  meeting-pointy  or  the 
firing  circuit  of  the  interplay,  of  graoe  and  nature,  of  the  divine  and  the  human ; 
thus  giving  scope  for  a  ttranff  doctrine  of  both  nature  and  grace,  and  to  a  stroQg 
doetrine  also  of  the  ehnrch  itaeUl** 

44 
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menical  confessions,  called  the  SymMum  Atho/nasiamimj  or, 
as  it  is  also  named  from  its  initial  words,  the  Symhohim  Quir 
cumque\  beyond  which  the  orthodox  development  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  Boman  and  Evangelical  churches  to  this 
day  has  made  no  advance.^  This  Creed  is  unsurpassed  as  a 
masterpiece  of  logical  clearness,  rigor,  and  precision ;  and  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  at  all  to  state  in  limited  dialectic  form,  and 
to  protect  against  beresy,  the  inexhanstible  depths  of  a  myste- 
ry of  faith  into  whicb  the  angels  desire  to  look,  this  liturgical 
theological  confession  achieves  the  task.  We  give  it  here  in 
full,  anticipating  the  results  of  the  Christological  controver- 
sies; and  we  append  parallel  passages  from  Augustine  and 
other  older  writers,  which  the  unknown  author  has  used,  in 
some  cases  word  for  word,  and  has  woven  with  great  dexterity 
into  an  organic  whole.' 

1.  Qulcamqne  volt  salTua  esse,  ante  1.  Whoeoeyer  will,  be  Baved,  before 
omnia  opus  est,  nt  teneat  ostholicam  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
ikUm.*  catholic  [trae  Christian]  faith. 

2.  Quam  nisi  qmsqne  integram  in-  2.  Which  faith  except  every  one  do 
rioktamque^  senraverit,  absque  dubio*  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt 
in  sternum  peribit.  he  shall  perish  everlastingly. 

?i.  Fides  autem  cathoUca  hseo  est,  ut         8.  But   this   is   the  catholic  faith : 


*  In  striking  contrast  with  this  unquestionable  historical  eminence  of  this  Creed 
a  Caur*8  slighting  treatment  of  it  in  his  work  of  three  volumes  on  tiie  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  where  he  disposes  of  it  in  a  brief  note,  voL  it  p.  88,  as  a 
vun  attempt  to  vindicate  by  logical  cat^ories  the  harsh  and  irreconcilable  antag- 
onism of  unity  and  triad* 

'  In  the  Latin  text  we  follow  chiefly  the  careful  revision  of  Wateriand,  ch.  ix^ 
(Works,  voL  iii  p.  221  ff.),  who  also  adds  the  various  readings  of  the  best  mana- 
scripts,  and  several  parallel  passages  from  the  church  fathers  previous  to  480,  as  lie 
pushes  the  composition  back  before  the  third  ecumenical  council  (481).'  We  have 
also  compared  the  text  of  Montfaucon  (in  his  edition  of  Athanasius)  and  of  Welch 
(Ohristi.  Concordienbuch,  1750).  The  numbering  of  verses  differs  after  ver.  19, 
Waterland  puts  vers.  19  and  20  in  one,  also  vers.  26  and  26,  89  and  40,  41  and  48, 
making  only  forty  verses  in  aU.  So  Montfaucon,  p.  Y86  fL  Welch  makes  for^- 
four  verses. 

*  Comp.  Augustine,  Contra  MaTimin.  Arian.  L  it  e.  8  (Opera,  tom.  viii.  f.  729, 
ed.  yenet)^  **HaBc  est  fides  nostra,  quoniam  htec  est  fides  recta,  quae  etiam  oatho^ 
Uca  nuncupatur.*' 

*  Some  manuscripts:  " inviolabilemque." 

*  "  Absque  dubio  "  is  wanting  in  the  Cod.  reg.  Paris.,  according  to  Wateriand. 
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amm  Demn  In  trinitate  et  trinitateni  in  That  we  wonhip  one  God  in  trinity,  and 

imitate  Teneremur ; '  trinity  in  nnity; 

4.  Neque    confondentes    penonas;         4.  Neither  confounding  the  persona; 

neque  sabstantiam  a^Mrantes.*  nor  dividing  the  substance. 

6.  Alia  est  enim  persona  Patris:  alia  6.  For  there  is  ooe  person  of  the  Fi^ 
Filii:  alia Spiiitus SanctL'  ther:  another  of  the  Son:  another  of 

the  Holy  Ghost, 
ft.  SedFatrisetfUiietSpiritosSancti         6.  Bnt  the  Godhead  of  the  Father, 
via  est  dirinitas:  ssqnalia  gloria,  oosster*    and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
namiyesta&^  all  one:    the  glory  equal,  the  majesty 

ooMemal. 

7.  Qnalis  Pater,  talis  Filius,  talis  (et)  7.  Sach  as  the  Father  is,  inch  is  the 
^tritns  Sanetos.*  Son,  and  moh  is  thd  Holy  Ghost 

8.  Inoreatos  Pater:  husreatos  Filins:  8.  The  Father  is  uncreated:  the  Son 
increatos (et) Spiritos  Sanotna.  is  uncreated:    the  Holy  Ghost   is  un 

created. 

9.  immensus  Pater:  immeDsas  Fi-  9.  The  Father  is  immeasurable:  the 
Hob:  Immensus  Spiritns  Sanetua.*  Son  is  fanmeasnrable:  the  Holy  Ghost  is 

immeaiorable. 

'  Gregory  Nas.  Orat  zxiiL  p.  422 :  .  •  .  iioMa  ip  t^mOi,  ical  rptUtt  iw  ftowddt 
vp0irmvrovii4tfyip. 

*  A.  simihu'  sentence  occurs  in  two  places  in  the  Conunonitorium  of  Yincentius 
cf  Lerinum  (f  450):  "Ecdesia  vero  cathoUca  unam  divinitatem  in  trmUaiU  plenito- 
dxne  et  trinUaiU  aqualitatem,  m  una  atque  eadem  m^estate  wiMroftir,  ut  negfit$ 
smgnUritas  wubtUuUim  penonarum  confundat  proprietatem,  neqme  item  trinitatis 
distinctio  unitatem  teparei  deitatis*'  (cap.  18  and  22).  Bee  the  comparatlTe  tables 
in  Mont&uoon  in  Opera  Athan.  torn.  iL  p.  726  sq.  From  this  and  two  other  paral. 
lela  Anthehni  (Disquiaitio  de  Symb.  Athan.,  Par.  1698)  has  inferred  that  Yincentins 
of  Lerinnm  was  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  Greed.  But  such  aiguments  point 
mneh  more  stron^^y  to  Augustine,  who  affords  many  more  parallels,  and  from  whom 
Yincentius  drew. 

'  Yincentius  lir.  L  &  cap.  19 :  "  Aiia  eatpenona  PairU,  alia  J^iy  alia  S^writu§ 
SastfOL  SadPatria  et  PUii  et  SpirOue  8,  non  alia  et  alia,  sed  una  eademque  nato- 
nu"    A  rimilar  passage  is  quoted  by  Waterland  from  the  Symbolum  Pela^ 

*  Augustfaie,  tom.  tUL  p.  744  (ed.  Yenet):  ""Patria  et  FUU  et  Sjpiritm  Banea 
nnam  virtutem,  unam  snbstantiam,  unam  deitatem,  fmam  majeetatem^  unam  gUh 


•  Faustiid  Fid.  (cited  by  Waterland) :  "  QitaUa  est  Pater  secundum  subetantiam, 
talem  genuit  PUimm,"  et& 

'  So  Augustine,  except  that  he  has  magnua  for  immensus.  Comp.  below.  .£n» 
mefUMi  is  diiferently  translated  in  the  dilferent  G^reek  copies :  dicordUiyvrof,  ttrttpot^ 
and  l^crpof, — a  proof  that  the  origmal  is  Ladn.  Yeoantius  Fortunatua,  in  his  Bs- 
positio  fidei  Gatholicse,  asserts :  "  Kon  est  mensurabilia  in  sua  natura,  quia  iQocalis 
est,  indrcomsoriptos,  ubique  totus,  ubique  pnesens,  ubique  potens."  The  word  is 
thus  quite  equlTslent  to  omnipresent  The  translation  "incomprehensible"  in  the 
Anglican  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  is  inaccurate,  and  probably  come  from  the  Greek 
trsnslation  hceeraXiipnot, 
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10.  iStemua  Pater:  letemuB  Filiua:  10.  The  Father  ib  eternal:  the  Soo 
Betemus  (et)  SpiritUB  Sanctus.'  eternal :  the  Holy  Ghost  eternaL 

11.  £t  tamen  non  tree  ssterni:  Bed  11.  And  yet  there -are  not  three  etei^ 
anus  ffitemuB.  nalB ;  but  one  eternal. 

12.  ^catnon  tres  increati:  nectres  12.  As  also  there  are  not  three  wh 
hnmensi :  Bed  unus  increatoB  et  unus  im-  created :  nor  three  immeasurable :  but 
mensuB.  one  uncreated,  and  one  immeasorable. 

18.  Suniliter  omnipotens  Pater :  om-  18.  So   likewiae   the   Father  ib   al- 

nipotens  Filins :  omnipotenB  (et)  Spiritof  mighty:    the   Son   almi^ty:    and   the 

SanctoB.  Holy  Ghost  almighty. 

14.  Et  tamen  non  tres  omnipotentes ;  14.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  al- 

^od  anus  omnipotens.'  nughtieB:  but  one  almighty. 

16.  Ita  Deua   Pater:   Beos   FQins:  16.  So  the  Father  is  God:  the  Son  10 

DeoB  (et)  SpiritUB  Sanctus.*  God :  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 

16.  Et  tamen  non  tree  Dii ;  Bed  unus  16.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods ; 
est  Deus.*  but  one  God. 

17.  Ita  DominuB  Pater:  Domfams  17.  So  the  Father  is  Lord:  the  Son 
FiliuB :  DominuB  (et)  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Lord :  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Lord. 

18.  Et  tamen  non  tres  Domini;  Bed  18.  And  yet  not  three  Lords ;  but  one 
onus  est  Dominus.*  Lord. 

19.  Quia  Bicut  singulatim  unamquam-  19.  For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by 


^  Augustine,  Op.  torn.  y.  p.  648:  **JEUmui  Patera  eoeetemm  lUhu^  coe^emm 
Bpirihu  Sanchisy 

*  In  quite  parallel  terms  Augustme,  De  trinit  lib.  y.  cap.  8  (touL  viii.  887  sq.); 
**  MagnuB  Pater,  magnus  PUiu^  magnus  Spirihu  5.,  non  tamen  tres  magni,  sed  imtis 
magnus.  .  .  .  Et  bonus  Pater,  bonus  JPUiiu,  bonus  Spiritus  8, ;  neo  tree  boni,  eed 
unus  bonus ;  de  quo  dictum  est, '  Nemo  bonus  ni^  unus  Deus.*  .  .  .  Itaque  omiU' 
votene  Pater,  omnipotens  Ptlius,  omnipotens  Spiritus  S.  ;  nee  tamen  tres  omntpotet^ 
tea,  sed  unus  omnipotens,  *■  ex  quo  omnia,  per  quern  omnia,  in  quo  omnia,  ipsi  gloria ' 
(Rom-  ix.  86)." 

*  Oomp.  Augustine,  De  trinit.  lib.  yiii.  in  Prooem.  to  cap.  1 :  **  Siout  Deus  Pater^ 
Deus  FUius,  Deus  Spiritus  8. ;  et  bonus  P.,  bonus  F.,  bonus  Sp.  S. ;  et  omnipotens 
P.,  omnipotens  F.,  omnipotens  Sp.  S. ;  nee  tamen  tres  Dii,  aut  tres  boni,  aut  troi 
Qmmpotentes ;  sed  unus  Deus,  bonus,  omnipotens,  ipsa  Trinitas." — Serm.  216  (Ope- 
ra, tom.  y.  p.  948):  "Unus  Pater  Deus,  unus  Filius  Deus,  unus  Spiritus  S.  Deuss 
neo  tamen  Pater  et  F.  et  Sp.  S  tres  DO,  sed  unus  DeusJ"  De  trinit  z.  c.  11  (§  16); 
"  Haec  igitor  tria,  memoria,  intelligentia,  yoluntas,  quoniam  non  sunt  tres  yita),  sed 
una  vita ;  nee  tres  mentes,  sed  una  mens ;  consequenter  utique  nee  tres  substantisB 
sunt,  sed  una  substantia.*'  Oomp.  also  Ambrosius,  De  Spuritu  S.  iii.  Ill:  ''Ergo 
Banotufl  Pater,  sanctus  Filius,  Baactus  et  Spiritus ;  sed  non  tree  sanotl ;  quia  unus  eil 
Deus  sanctus,  unus  est  Dominus ; "  and  simiUr  pkoea. 

*  Ck)mp.  the  above  passage  from  Augustine,  and  De  trinit  L  c.  6  (aL  8):  *^Et 
tamen  banc  trinitatem  non  tres  Deos,  sed  unum  DeumJ"  A  s-'milar  passage  in  Vigi- 
Bos  of  TapsuB,  De  trinitate,  and  in  a  sermon  of  Gasarius  of  Aries,  wluch  is  ascribed 
to  Augustine  (y.  899). 

*  Augustini :  "  Non  tamen  sunt  duo  Dii  et  duo  Domini  Beoundimi  fonnam  Dei, 
led  ambo  cum  Spiritu  suo  unus  est  Dominus  ...  sed  simul  omnes  non  tres  DonwMS 
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• 

qoe  penonam  et  Deum  et  Dominom  oon-  the  Christian  verity  to  acknowledge  erer; 

fiteri  chriatiana  Teritate  oompellimar : '  Person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord : 

20.  Ita  tres  Deos,  aut  (tres  *)  Domi-  20.  So  are  we  forbidden  by  the  catbo- 
DOS  dioere  catholica  religione  prohibe-  lie  religion  to  say,  there  are  three  Godi^ 
amr.  or  three  Lords. 

21.  Pater  a noUo  est  &cta8;  nee  area-  21.  TheFather  ismadeof  none;  nei^ 
tns;  necgenitos.  ther  created;  nor  begotten. 

22.  Filius  a  Patre  solo  est:'  oon  22.  The  Son  is  of  the  Father  aloiM: 
faetos ;  nee  creatus ;  sed  genitua.  not  made ;  nor  created ;  but  begotten. 

28.  Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Patre  et  FIlio:  23.  The  Holy  Ghoet  is  of  the  Fathei 

non  factus;  nee  oreatos;  nee  genitua  and  the  Son:  not  made;  neither  created; 

(est);  sed  prooedens.*  nor  begotten;  bat  proceeding. 

24.  Unas  ergo  Pacer,  non  tres  Patres:  24.  Thus  there  is  one  Father,  not 
anas  Filius,  non  tres  Filii:  onus  Spiritus  three  Fathers:  one  Son,  not  three  Sons: 
Sanctus,  non  tres  Spiritus  SanctL*  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Ghosts. 

25.  Et  in  hac  tiinitate  nihil  prius,  ant  26.  And  in  this  Trinity  none  is  before 
posterius :  nihil  maius,  ant  minus.*  or  after  another:  none  is  greater  or  leas 

than  another. 
2ft.  Sed  totas  tres  persona  oosBtenus         26.  But  the  whole  three  Persons  art 

sibi  sunt  et  ooedquales.  oo^temal  together,  and  oo-equaL 

27.  Ita,  ut  per  omnia,  sicat  Jam  supra  27.  So  that  in  all  things,  as  aforesaid, 
dictum  est,  et  unitas  in  tiinitate  et  trini-  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in 
tas  in  omtate  reneranda  sil^  Unity  is  to  be  worshipped. 

28.  Qui  Tolt  ergo  salvus  esse,  ita  de  28.  He  therefore  that  will  be  saved, 
trinitate  sendat  ;  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity. 

esse  Deos,  sed  unwn  DonUman  Deum  dlco."    Contra  Maximin.  Arian.  1.  iL  o.  2  and 
8  (Opera,  tiiL  f.  729). 

^  Others  read:  ^Deum  ae  Dominom." 

*  Waterhind  omits  <rM,  Walch  has  it 

*  Soio  is  intended  to  distinguish  the  Son  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son;  thus  containing  already  the  Latin  doctrine  of  the  double 
procession.  Hence  some  Greek  copies  strike  out  alons^  while  others  inconsistently 
retain  it. 

*  This  is  manifestly  the  Latin  doctrine  of  the  procesdo,  which  would  be  still 
more  plainly  expressed  if  it  were  said :  ^  sed  ab  viroque  procedens."  Comp.  Augu» 
tine,  De  trinit.  lib.  xv.cap.  26  (§  47):  **Kon  igitur  ab  utroque  est  genitue^  ted  pro- 
eedil  ab  utroque  amborum  Sphritue.^^  Host  Greek  copies  (comp.  in  Montfaucon  in 
Athan.  Opera,  tom.  iL  p.  728  sqq.)  omit  et  FUio^  and  read  only  awh  rod  wuTp6f, 

*  Augustine,  Contra  Maxim.  iL  8  (tom.  viii.  f.  729):  '*In  Trinitate  que  Deus 
est,  unua  est  Paier,  non  duo  vel  tree;  et  wnte  FlUua^  mm  duo  Tel  tree;  et  unm 
amboram  Spiriiue,  nan  duo  Tel  tretj'* 

*  August  Serm.  216,  tom.  t.  t,  948 :  **/»  hoe  irrnUaU  non  est  aliud  alio  mt^jiu 
I                    out  mtfMM,  nulla  operum  separatio,  nulla  dissunilitudo  substantiaa.'*    Wateriand 

quotes  also  a  kindred  passage  from  the  Symb.  PelagiL 

T  So  Waterhmd  and  the  Anglican  Liturgy.  The  Lutheran  Book  of  Conoord 
reTeraes  the  order,  and  reads :  trinitas  in  unitate,  et  unitas  in  trinitate. 
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29.  Bed  neceBsariiim  eat  ad  atenuun  29.  Furthermore,  it  is  neoeesarj  to 

flalutenif  ut  incamationein  qaoqne  Domini  ereriiietiiig  Balvaticm,  that  we  believe  alec 

boetri  Jeta  Ghriati  fldeliter'  orodat^  rightly  in  the  incarnation  of  oar  Lord 

Jesos  Christ 

80.  Est  eigo  fides  recta  ut  oredamus  80.  Now  the  right  faith  is,  that  wo 
et  oonfiteamur  quod  *  Dominns  noster  beliere  and  confess,  tliat  oar  Lord  Jesos 
Jesus  Christus,  Dd  Filios,  Deus  pariter  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  Ood  and 
el  Homo  est  Man. 

81.  Deus  ex  substantia  Patris,  ante  81.  God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Fa* 
seoola  genitus,  et  Homo  ex  substantia  ther,  begotten  before  the  worlds:  and 
matris,  in  seculo  natus.  Man,  of  the  substance  of  His  mother, 

bom  in  the  world. 

82.  PerfeotnsDeas:  perfeotos Homo,  82.  Perfect  God:  perfect  ICan,  of  a 
ez  anima  rationali  et  humana  came  sab-  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  sabflku 
Bistens.  ing. 

88.  JEqualis  Petri  secundum  dirinita-  S3.  Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching 

tem:  minor  Patre  secundum  humanita-  His  Godhead:  inferior  to  the  Father  as 

lenu*  touching  His  Manhood. 

84.  Qui  licet  Deus  sit  et  Homo ;  non         ^4.  And  although  He  be  God  and 

duo  tamen ;  sed  unus  est  Christus.^  Man ;  yet  He  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ 

86.  Unus  autem,  non  oouTersione  di-         86.  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the 

vinitatis  in  camem,  sed  assumdone  huma-  Godhead  into  flesh ;  but  by  assumption 

nitatis  in  Deum.*  of  the  Manhood  into  God. 

86.  Unus  omnino,  non  oonfuaone  86.  One  altogether,  not  by  contusion 
fubstantice,  sed  unitate  personiB.*  of  substance ;  but  by  unity  of  person. 

87.  Nam  sicut  aidma  rationalis  et  37.  For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and 
caro  unus  est  homo ;  ita  Deus  et  Homo  flesh  is  one  man ;  so  God  and  Man  is  one 
onus  est  Christus.'  Christ 

88.  Qui  paseus  est  pro  salute  nostra :  88.  Who  suffered  for  our  salvation : 
descendit  ad  inferos:*  tertia  die  resnr-  descended  into  hades:  rose  again  the  third 
rezit  a  mortuis.  day  from  the  dead. 

>  In  the  Greek  copies  variously  rendered :  ip^is^  or  wtorAs^  or  /3c^a/«»s» 
'  Waterland  reads  quia. 

*  August  Epist  137  (cited  by  Waterland) :  **  .^EquaUm  Pabri  uemdum  DhM- 
tatem,  minortm  antem  PeUre  secundum  camem,  hoc  est,  tecundwn  AomifMm.*' 

*  Similarly  Augustine,  Tract  in  Joh.  p.  699 :  **  Non  duo,  aed  umu  e$t  Cfhrithta;^ 
and  Yincentlus  Lirin.  L  c. :   **  Uiaim  Christum  Jesum,  turn  duaa  .  .  .  unm  ut 

*  Ymcentius,  1.  c  cap.  19 :  "  Uhtu  auUm,  noti  .  .  .  cUvmUattM  et  humamiatU 
confuaUme,  ied  imitate  penotuB  .  .  .  non  coftvtfratoiM  naturaa,  sed /wrvoius." 

*  August  torn.  V.  f.  886 :  '*  Idem  Deus  qui  homo,  et  qui  Deus  idem  homo :  non 
etmfitdone  natune,  eed  unitaie  pereona.^^ 

V  Aug.  Tract  in  Joh.  p.  699  (cited  by  Waterland) :  **  SiaU  enim  unue  ett  homo 
anima  rationalis  et  caro  ;  sic  unue  eet  Chrietue  Deue  et  homo^ 

'  Some  manuscripts :  ad  infernos,  or  ad  infema.  The  Apostles'  Creed  of  Aqul> 
leia  in  Rufinus  reads:  descendit  ad  infera. 
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80.  Adaoendit  ad  eoelot:   ledet  ad  89.  He  ascended  into  faeareQ:  He  lit 

deilenm  (Del)  Patria  onmipolenda:  teth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Fathei 

almi^ty: 

40.  Indeyentiiru8(eBtXJadicareYiT0S  40.  From  whence  He  shall  oome  to 
et  mortaoe.  jndge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

41.  Ad  eahu  adventmn  omneB  homi*  41.  At  whose  coming  aU  men  mnft 
sea  reauxgere   habent  onm  oorpoiibiia  riae  again  with  their  bodies; 


42.  Et  redditnri  sunt  de  factis  pro-  42.  And  shall  gi^e  account  for  theb 

priis  mtionem.  own  works. 

48.  Et  qui  bona  egerant^  ibimt  In  48.  And  they  that  hsTo  done  good 

Titam  Bteniam ;  qui  vero  mala,  in  ignem  ahall  go  into  life  ererlasting ;  bat  they 

Btemum.  that  have  done  evil,  into  e^erlasUng  flreii 

44.  H»o  est  fides  catholica,  quam  44.  This  is  the  catholic  faith ;  which 

vM  qnisque  fideliter  firmiterque^  credi-  except  a  man  beUere  truly  and  firmly, 

aalvus  esse  non  poterit  he  cannot  be  saved. 


The  origin  of  this  remarkable  production  is  yelled  in  mye- 
tenons  darkness.  Like  the  Apostles'  Greed,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  work  of  any  one  person,  as  the  production  of  the  spirit  of 
the  church.  As  the  Apostles'  Creed  represents  the  faith  of  the 
ante-Kicene  period,  and  the  Nicene  Oreed  the  faith  of  the 
Nicene,  so  the  Athanasian  Oreed  gives  formal  expression  to 
the  ]>06t-Nicene  faith  in  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
incarnation  of  God.  The  old  tradition  which,  since  the  eighth 
century,  has  attributed  it  to  Athanasius  as  the  great  champion 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  has  been  long  ago 
abandoned  on  all  hands;  for  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius 
and  his  contemporaries,  and  even  in  the  acts  of  the  third  and 
fourth  ecumenical  councils,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  bie  found.'  It 
does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  Greek  church  till  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuiy ;  and  then  it  occurs  in  a  few  manuscripts 
which  bear  the  manifest  character  of  translations,  vary  from 
one  another  in  several  points,  and  omit  or  modify  the  clause 
on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the 

^  The  Greek  oopies  read  either  vuttm  alone,  or  vMrrfit  re  ical  /3f 3a{«f ,  or  in 
r£tfTe«t  $€fiaiets  wttrr96<rj^. 

*  Ger.  Yossiiis  first  demonstrated  the  spuiioasneas  of  the  tradition  in  his  deoi* 
ihre  treatise  of  1642.  Even  Boman  diyines,  like  Quesnel,  Dnpin,  Pagi,  Tillemonti 
Montfaucon,  and  Haratori,  admit  the  spariousness.  KOUner  adduces  nineteen  proofii 
against  the  Athanasian  origin  of  the  Creed,  two  or  three  of  which  are  perfectly  stM' 
dent  without  the  rest    Gomp.  the  most  important  in  my  treatise,  Lap.  692  ft 
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Son  (v.  28).*  It  implies  the  entire  post-Nicene  or  Augustinian 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  even  the 
Christological  discussions  of  the  fifth  century,  though  it  does 
not  contain  the  anti-Nestorian  test-word  ^cotoko^^  mother  of 
God.  It  takes  several  passages  verbally  from  Augustine's 
work  on  the  Trinity,  which  was  not  completed  till  the  year 
415,  and  from  the  Commonitorium  of  Vincentius  of  Lerinum, 
434 ;  works  wliich  evidently  do  not  quote  the  passages  from 
an  already  eidsting  symbol,  but  contribute  them  as  stone»  to 
the  building.  '  On  the  other  hand  it  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
Monophysite  and  Monothelite  controversies,  and  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  the  year  570 ;  for  at  that  date  Venantius 
Fortunatus  of  Poictiers  wrote  a  short  commentary  on  it. 

It  probably  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, in  the  school  of  Augustine,  and  in  Gaul,  where  it  makes 
its  first  appearance,  and  acquires  its  first  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ty. But  the  precise  author  or  compiler  cannot  be  discovered, 
and  the  various  views  of  scholars  concerning  him  are  mere 
opinions.*  From  Gaul  the  authority  of  this  symbol  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom,  and  subsequently  made 
its  way  into  some  portions  of  the  Greek  churcb  in  Europe.  The 
various  Protestant  churches  have  either  formally  adopted  the 
Athanasian  Creed  together  with  the  Nicene  and  the  Apostles^ 
or  at  all  events  agree,  in  their  symbolical  books,  with  its  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ." 

*  Wherever  the  creed  has  come  into  ose  in  the  Greek  churches,  this  Terse  hai 
been  omitted  as  a  Latin  interpolation. 

'  Gomp.  the  catalogue  of  opinions  in  Watcrland,  vol.  iii.  p.  117;  in  Eollner; 
and  in  my  own  treatise.  The  magoritj  of  voices  have  spoken  in  favor  of  Vigilius  of 
Tapsus  in  Africa,  ▲.  d.  484 ;  others  for  Vincentius  of  Lerinum,  484 ;  Waterland  for 
Hilary  of  Aries,  about  430 ;  while  others  ascribe  it  indefinitely  to  the  North  African, 
or  Gallic,  or  Spanish  church  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  Harvey  recently, 
but  quite  groundlessly,  has  dated  the  composition  back  to  the  year  401,  and 
dahns  it  for  the  bishop  Victricius  of  Rouen  (Hist,  and  TheoL  of  the  Three  Creeds, 
vol  il  p.  583  f.).  He  thinks  that  Augustine  quotes  from  it,  but  this  fiither  nowhere 
alludes  to  such  a  symbol ;  the  author  of  the  Creed,  on  the  contrary,  has  taken  sev. 
eral  passages  from  Augustine,  De  Trinitate,  as  well  as  from  Vincentius  of  Lerinum 
and  other  sooroes.    Comp.  the  notes  to  the  Creed  above,  and  my  treatise,  p.  696  ff. 

'  On  this  agreement  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  churches  witl 
the  Athanasianum,  comp.  my  treatise,  L  c.  p.  610  £    Luther  considers  this  Creed 
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The  Athanasian  Oreed  presents,  in  short,  sententious  articles, 
and  in  bold  antitheses,  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
opposition  to  Unitarianism  and  tritheism,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  divine-human  person  of  Christ  in  op* 
position  to  Nestorianism  and  Eutjchianism,  and  thus  clearly 
and  concisely  sums  up  the  results  of  the  trinitarian  and  Ohris- 
tological  controversies  of  the  ancient  church.  It  teaches  the 
numerical  unity  of  substance  and  the  triad  of  persons  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  perfect  deity 
and  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  in  one  indivisible  person.  In 
the  former  case  we  have  one  substance  or  nature  in  three  per- 
sons ;  in  the  latter,  two  natures  in  one  divine-human  person. 

On  this  faith  eternal  salvation  is  made  to  depend.  By  the 
damnatory  clauses  in  its  prologue  and  epilogue  the  Athana- 
sianum  has  given  offence  even  to  those  who  agree  with  its 
contents.  But  the  original  Nicene  Creed  contained  likewise 
an  anathema,  which  afterwards  dropped  out  of  it ;  the  anathe- 
ma is  to  be  referred  to  the  heresies,  and  may  not  be  applied  to 
particular  persons,  whose  judge  is  God  alone ;  and  finally,  the 
whole  intention  is,  not  that  salvation  and  perdition  depend  on 
the  acceptance  and  rejection  of  any  theological  formulary  or 
human  conception  and  exhibition  of  the  truth,  but  that  faith 
in  the  revealed  truth  itself,  in  the  living  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  the  God-Man  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  is  the  thing  which  saves,  even  where  the  understanding 
may  be  very  defective,  and  that  unbelief  is  the  thing  which 
condemns ;  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Lord :  ^'  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  In  particular  actual  cases 
Christian  humility  and  charity  of  course  require  the  greatest 
caution,  and  leave  the  judgment  to  the  all-knowing  and  just 
God. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  closes  the  succession  of  ecumenical 
Bymbols;   symbols  which  are    acknowledged   by  the  entire 

Ihe  weightieet  and  grandest  production  of  the  church  ainoe  the  time  of  the  Apostles* 
in  the  Church  of  England  it  is  still  sung  or  chanted  in  the  cathedrals.  The  Protes* 
tant  Efdsoopal  church  in  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  has  exchided  It  from 
tbe  Book  of  Commoi.  Prayer. 
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orthodox  Ohristiaii  world,  except  that  Evangelical  Protest  ant- 
ifim  ascribes  to  them  not  an  absolute,  but  only  a  relative  author* 
itj,  and  reserves  the  right  of  freely  investigating  and  farther 
developing  all  church  doctrines  from  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  the  infallible  word  of  God. 

IL    Thb  Qbioxhistio  Oostbovebsies. 

L  Epiphahiub  :  Hsres.  64.  Several  Epistles  of  Epifhakius,  Thxophilitb 
of  Alex.,  and  Jeromx  (in  Jerome^s  Epp.  51  and  87-100,  ed.  Yallarsi). 
The  controversial  works  of  Jbromb  and  BuFurus  on  the  orthodoxy 
of  Origen  (Rufini  Prsfatio  ad  Orig.  vtpl  dpx^tf;  and  Apologia  a. 
invectivarnm  in  Hieron.;  Hisbontmi  Ep.  84  ad  Panunachinm  et 
Ooeanam  de  erroribns  Origenia;  Apologia  adv.  Bnfinmn  libri  iii, 
written  402-403,  etc.)*  Palladitjs:  Vita  Johannis  Ghrysostomi 
(in  Ohrjsost.  Opera,  vol.  ziii.  ed.  Montfaucon).  Soobates  :  n.  E.  vL 
8-18.  Sozohbnub:  H.  E.  viii.  2-20.  Tubodobbt:  H.  £.  v.  27  sqq. 
Phottob:  Biblioth.  Ood.  50.    Mansi:  Gone.  torn.  iii.  fol.  1141  sqq. 

IL  Hnsnus:  Origeniana  (Opera  Orig.  voL  iv.  ed.  De  la  Bne).  Doucnr: 
Histoire  des  monvements  arriv^  dans  T^glise  an  si^jet  d'Origdne. 
Par.  1700.  Waloh:  Ilistorie  der  Eetzereien.  Th.  vii.  p.  427  sqq. 
Sohbobokh:  Kirohengoschicbte,  vol.  z.  108  sqq.  Comp.  the  mono- 
graphs of  BsDEPENNiNa  and  Thomasius  on  Oi*igen;  and  Keander: 
Der  hell.  Job.  Ohrjsostomns.  BerL  1848,  8d  ed.  voL  iL  p.  121  sqq. 
Hbfblb  (B.  0.) :  Origenistenstreit,  in  the  Eirohenlezioon  of  Wetzer 
and  Welte,  vol.  vii.  p.  847  sqq.,  and  Conciliengeschiobte,  vol.  iL  p.  76 
sqq.    O.  Z60KLEB :  Hieronjmus.    Gotba,  1865,  p.  288  ff ;  891  ff. 

§  188.     The  OrigenUtio  Controversy  in  Palestine.    EpipJuj^' 
niusj  RufinuSy  and  Jerome^  a.  d.  394-399. 

Between  the  Arian  and  the  Nestorian  controversies,  and  in 
indirect  connection  with  the  former,  come  the  vehement  and 
petty  personal  quarrels  over  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen,  which 
brought  no  gain,  indeed,  to  the  development  of  llie  church 
doctrine,  yet  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the- 
ology, as  showing  the  progress  of  orthodoxy  under  the  twofold 
aspect  of  earnest  zeal  for  the  pure  faith,  and  a  narrow-minded 
intolerance  towards  all  free  speculation.  The  condemnation 
of  Origen  was  a  death  blow  to  theological  science  in  the 
Greek  church,  and  left  it  to  stiffen  gradually  into  a  mechanical 
traditionalism  and  formalism.     We  shall  confine  ourselves,  if 
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pofi&ible,  to  the  points  of  general  interest,  and  omit  the  ex- 
tremelj  insipid  and  humiliating  details  of  personal  invective 
and  calomnj. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  great  pioneering  minds  to  set  a  mass 
of  other  minds  in  motion,  to  awaken  passionate  sympathy  and 
antipathy,  and  to  act  with  stimulating  and  moulding  power 
even  upon  after  generations.  Their  very  errors  are  often  more 
useful  than  the  merely  traditional  ortJiodozy  of  unthinking 
men,  because  they  come  from  an  honest  search  after  truth, 
and  provoke  new  investigation.  One  of  these  minds  was 
QsiGBN,  the  most  learned  and  able  divine  of  the  ante-Nicene 
period,  the  Plato  or  the  Schleiermacher  of  the  Oreek  church. 
During  his  life-time  his  peculiar,  and  for  the  most  part  Plato- 
nizing,  views  already  aroused  contradiction,  and  to  the  ad- 
vanced orthodoxy  of  a  later  time  they  could  not  but  appear  as 
dangerous  heresies.  Methodius  of  Tyre  (f  81 1)  first  attacked 
his  doctrines  of  the  creation  and  the  resurrection ;  while  Pam- 
philuB  (t  309),  from  his  prison,  wrote  an  apology  for  Origen, 
which  Eusebius  afterwards  completed.  His  name  was 
drawn  into  the  Arian  controversies,  and  used  and  abused  by 
both  parties  for  their  own  ends.  The  question  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  great  departed  became  in  this  way  a  vital  issue  of 
the  day,  and  rose  in  interest  with  the  growing  zeal  for  pure 
doctrine  and  the  growing  horror  of  all  heresy. 

Upon  this  question  three  parties  arose:  free,  progreasiye 
diaciples,  blind  adherents,  and  bUnd  opponents.* 

1.  The  true,  independent  followers  of  Origen  drew  from 
hiB  writings  much  instruction  and  quickening,  without  com- 
mitting themselves  to  his  words,  and,  advancing  with  the 
demands  of  the  time,  attained  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cific doctrines  of  Christianity  than  Origen  himself,  without 
thereby  losing  esteem  for  his  memory  and  his  eminent  serv- 
ices. Such  men  were  Pamphilus,  Eusebius  of  Oeesarea,  Didy- 
mns  of  Alexandria,  and  in  a  wider  sense  Athanasius,  BasD  the 
Great,  Ghregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa ;  and 
among  the  Latin  fathers,  Hilary,  and  at  first  Jerome,  who 

'  ffimilar  parties  have  ariaen  with  reference  to  Luther,  Schleiennacher,  and  othet 
great  theologiana  and  pfaQoaophen. 
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afterwards  joined  the  opponents.  Gregory  of  Njssa,  and 
perhaps  also  Didjmos,  even  adhered  to  Origen^s  doctrine  of  the 
iinal  salvation  of  all  created  intelligences. 

2.  The  blind  and^  slavish  followers,  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  free  spirit  of  Origen,  clave  to  the  letter,  held  all 
his  immature  and  erratic  views,  laid  greater  stress  on  them 
than  Origen  himself,  and  pressed  them  to  extremes.  Such 
mechanical  fidelity  to  a  master  is  always  apostasy  to  his  spirit, 
which  tends  towards  continual  growth  in  knowledge.  To  this 
class  belonged  the  Egyptian  monks  in  the  Nitrian  mountains ; 
foiix  in  particular :  Dioscnrus,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and  En- 
thymius,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  tall  brethren,"  * 
and  were  very  learned. 

3.  The  opponents  of  Origen,  some  from  ignorance,  others 
from  narrowness  and  want  of  discrimination,  shunned  his 
speculations  as  a  source  of  the  most  dangerous  heresies,  and 
in  him  condemned  at  the  same  time  all  free  theological  discus- 
sion, without  which  no  progress  in  knowledge  is  possible,  and 
without  which  even  the  Nicene  dogma  would  never  have  come 
into  existence.  To  thqse  belonged  a  class  of  Egyptian  monks 
in  the  Scetic  desert,  with  Pachomius  at  their  head,  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  mysticism  and  spiritualism  of  the  Origenis- 
tic  monks  of  Nitria,  urged  grossly  sensuous  views  of  divine 
things,  so  as  to  receive  the  name  of  Anthropomorphites.  The 
Boman  church,  in  which  Origen  was  scarcely  known  by 
name  before  the  Arian  disputes,  shared  in  a  general  way  the 
strong  prejudice  against  him  as  an  unsound  and  dangerous 
writer. 

The  leader  in  the  crusade  against  the  bones  of  Origen  was 
the  bishop  Epiphaious  of  Salamis  (Constantia)  in  Cyprus 
(t403),  an  honest,  well-meaning,  and  by  his  contemporaries 
highly  respected,  but  violent,  coarse,  contracted,  and  bigoted 
monastic  saint  and  heresy  hunter.  He  had  inherited  from  the 
monks  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  an  ardent  hatred  of  Origen  as 
an  arch-heretic,  and  for  this  hatred  he  gave  documentary  jus- 
tification from  the  numerous  writings  of  Origen  in  his  Pana- 
rion,  or  chest  of  antidotes  for  eighty  heresies,  in  which  he 

'  'A8cA4>o2  fuucpol,  on  account  of  thdr  bodily  aie. 
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branded  him  as  the  father  of  Arianism  and  many  other  errors.' 
Not  content  with  this,  he  also  endeavored  by  journeying  and 
oral  discourse  to  destroy  everywhere  the  influence  of  the  long 
departed  teacher  of  Alexandria,  and  considered  himself  aa 
doing  Qod  and  the  church  the  greatest  service  thereby. 

With  this  objwt  the  aged  bishop  journeyed  in  394  to  Pal- 
estine, where  Origen  was  still  held  in  the  highest  consideration, 
especially  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  with  the 
learned  monks  Bofinus  and  Jerome,  the  former  of  whom  was 
at  that  time  in  Jerusalem  and  the  latter  in  Bethlehem.  He 
delivered  a  blustering  sermon  in  Jerusalem,  excited  laughter, 
and  vehemently  demanded  the  condemnation  of  Origen.  John 
and  Bufinus  resisted ;  but  Jerome,  who  had  previously  consid- 
ered Origen  the  greatest  church  teacher  after  the  apostles,  and 
had  learned  much  from  his  exegetical  writings,  without  adopt- 
ing his  doctrinal  errors,  yielded  to  a  solicitude  for  the  fame 
of  his  own  orthodoxy,  passed  over  to  the  opposition,  broke  off 
church  fellowship  with  John,  and  involved  himself  in  a  most 
violent  literary  contest  with  his  former  friend  Bufinus ;  which 
belongs  to  the  chronique  wandaleuse  of  theology.  The  schism 
was  terminated  indeed  by  the  mediation  of  the  patriarch 
Theophilus  in  397,  but  the  dispute  broke  out  afresh.  Jerome 
condemned  in  Origen  particularly  his  doctrine  of  pre-existence, 
of  the  final  conversion  of  the  devils,  and  of  demons,  and  his 
spiritualistic  sublimation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body; 
while  Bufinus,  having  returned  to  the  West  (398),  translated 
several  works  of  Origen  into  Latin,  and  accommodated  them  to 
orthodox  taste.  Both  were  in  fact  equally  zealous  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  Origenism,  and  to  fasten 
it  upon  each  other,  and  this  not  by  a  critical  analysis  and  calm 
investigation  of  the  teachings  of  Origen,  but  by  personal  de- 
nunciations and  miserable  invectives.* 

Bufinus  was  cited  before  pope  Anastasius  (398-^2),  who 
condemned  Origen  in  a  Boman  synod ;  but  he  sent  a  satisfactory 

*  Ear.  64.  Compare  also  his  Epistle  to  bishop  John  of  Jenisalem,  written  894 
and  translated  by  Jerome  into  Latin  (Ep.  61,  ed.  Yallanl),  where  he  ennmeratefl 
dg^t  heresies  of  Origen  relating  to  the  trinity,  the  doctrine  of  man,  of  angels,  of  the 
world,  and  the  last  things. 

*  Oomp.  the  description  of  their  conduct  by  Zddcler.  Hieronymnis  p  996  ft 
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defense,  and  tbimd  an  asjlam  in  Aqaileia.  He  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  snch  men  as  Paolinus  of  Nola  and  Angastine,  and 
died  in  Sicily  (410). 

§  134.     The  OrigenisUo  Coni/roversy  in,  Egypt  and  Constant 
tmqple.     Theophilua  wnd  Chryaostom.    a.  d.  899-407. 

Meanwhile  a  second  act  of  this  controversy  was  opened  in 
Egypt,  in  which  the  nnprincipled,  ambitions,  and  intriguing 
bishop  Thbophilus  of  Alexandria  plays  the  leading  part. 
This  bishop  was  at  first  an  admirer  of  Origen,  and  despised 
the  anthropomorphite  monks,  but  afterwards,  through  a  perso- 
nal  quarrel  with  Isidore  and  the  "  four  tall  brethren,"  who 
refused  to  deliver  the  church  funds  into  his  hands,  he  became 
an  opponent  of  Origen,  attacked  his  errors  in  several  docu- 
ments (399-403),*  and  pronounced  an  anathema  on  his  memory, 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  the 
Roman  bishop  Anastasius.  At  the  same  time  he  indulged  in 
the  most  violent  measures  against  the  Origenistic  monks,  and 
banished  them  from  Egypt.  Most  of  these  monks  fled  to 
Palestine;  but  some  fifty,  among  whom  were  the  four  tall 
brethren,  went  to  Constantinople,  and  found  there  a  cordia] 
welcome  with  the  bisliop  Jonir  Ohbysostok  in  401. 

In  this  way  that  noble  man  became  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute. As  -an  adherent  of  the  Antiochian  school,  and  as  a 
practical  theologian,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  philosophi- 
cal speculation  of  Origen,  but  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  his 
merits  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  impelled 
by  Christian  love  and  justice  to  intercede  with  Theophilus  in 
behalf  of  the  persecuted  monks,  though  he  did  not  admit  them 
to  the  holy  conununion  till  they  proved  their  innocence. 

Theophilus  now  set  every  instrument  in  motion  to  overthrow 
the  long  envied  Chrysostom,  and  employed  even  Epiphanius, 

'  In  hiB  EpiBtoIa  Sjnodica  ad  episoopoB  Palasetinos  et  ad  Gyprioe,  400,  and  in 
three  saoceseiTe  Epiatola  Paschales,  from  401-408,  all  tranalated  by  Jerome  and 
forming  Epp.  92,  96,  98,  and  100  of  bis  Epiatles,  according  to  the  order  of  Vallard. 
They  enter  more  deeply  into  the  topics  of  the  controveiBy  than  Jerome's  own  wrii- 
bgs  agunst  Origen.  Jerome  (Ep.  99  ad  Theophilum)  pays  him  the  compliment: 
*^  Rhetorices  eloquentias  jungis  philoeophoa,  et  Demosthenem  atqne  Platonem  nobil 
ooDBodaf." 
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then  alxnoBt  an  octogenarian,  as  a  tool  of  his  hierarchical  plana. 
This  old  man  joumejed  in  mid-winter  in  402  to  Constantino* 
pie,  in  the  imagination  that  by  his  very  presence  he  wonld  be 
able  to  destroy  the  thousand-headed  hydra  of  heresy,  and  he 
would  neither  hold  church  fellowship  with  Ohrysostom,  who 
aasembled  the  whole  clergy  of  the  city  to  greet  him,  nor  pray 
for  the  dying  son  of  the  emperor,  until  all  Origenistic  hero* 
tics  should  be  banished  from  the  capital,  and  he  might  publish 
the  anathema  from  the  altar.  But  he  found  that  injustice  was 
done  to  the  Nitrian  monks,  and  soon  took  ship  again  to  Cyprus, 
saying  to  the  bishops  who  accompanied  him  to  the  sea  shore : 
^  I  leave  to  you  the  city,  the  palace,  and  hypocrisy ;  but  I  go, 
for  I  mnst  make  great  haste."  He  died  on  the  ship  in  the 
summer  of  403. 

What  the  honest  coarseness  of  Epiphanius  failed  to  effect, 
was  accomplished  by  the  cunning  of  Theophilus,  who  now 
himself  travelled  to  Constantinople,  and  immediately  appeared 
as  accuser  and  judge.  He  well  knew  how  to  use  the  dissatis* 
faction  of  the  clergy,  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  and  of  the 
court  with  Chrysostom  on  account  of  his  moral  severity  and 
his  bold  denunciations.'  In  Chrysostom's  own  diocese,  on  an 
estate  '^  at  the  oak  "  *  in  Chalcedon,  he  held  a  secret  council  of 
thirty-six  bishops  against  Chryeostom,  and  there  procured, 
upon  false  charges  of  immorality,  unchiirchly  conduct,  and 
high  trea8on,hi8  deposition  and  banishment  in  403.'  Chrysostom 
was  recalled  indeed  in  three  days  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
quake uid  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  but  was  again 
condenmed  by  a  council  in  404,  and  banished  from  the  court, 
because,  incensed  by  the  erection  of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia 

*  Aooordlng  to  Socrates  (R.  £.  vi.  4)  anoiier  special  reason  for  the  disaffection 
was,  that  Chiysostom  always  ate  alone,  and  never  accepted  an  inritation  to  a  ban- 
quet, either  on  acooont  of  dyspepsia  or  habitaal  abstemiousness.  But  by  the  people 
be  was  greatly  esteemed  and  loved  as  a  man  and  as  a  preacher. 

*  Tlfht  tV  'pv^i  Synodos  ad  Qnercom.  The  estate  belonged  to  the  imperial 
prefect  Bofinnsy  and  had  a  palace,  a  lai^  church,  and  a  monastery.  Sozomen,  viiL 
17. 

*  Among  the  twenty-nine  charges  were  these :  that  Chrysostom  called  the  saint 
Epiphanius  a  fool  and  demon;  that  he  wrote  a  book  full  of  abuse  of  the  dei^^; 
that  he  received  visits  from  females  without  witnesses ;  that  he  bathed  a'One,  and 
Ate  alone  I    See  Hefele,  ii  p.  78  sqq. 
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close  to  the  churcli  of  St.  Sophia,  and  by  the  theatrical  perfor- 
mances connected  with  it,  he  had  with  unwise  and  unjust 
exaggeration  opened  a  sermon  on  Mark  ri.  17  fi'.,  in  commem- 
oration of  John  the  Baptist  with  the  personal  allusion: 
^^  Again  Horodias  rages,  again  she  raves,  again  she  dances,  and 
again  she  demands  the  head  of  John  [this  was  Chrysostom'a 
own  name]  upon  a  charger."  ^  From  his  exile  in  Cucusus  and 
Arabissus  he  corresponded  with  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world, 
took  lirelj  interest  in  the  missions  in  Persia  and  Scjthia,  and 
appealed  to  a  general  council.  His  opponents  procured  from 
Arcadius  an  order  for  his  transportation  to  the  remote  desert 
of  Pitjus.  On  the  way  thither  he  died  at  Comana 
in  Pontus,  A.  d.  407,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  praising 
God  for  everything,  even  for  his  unmerited  persecutions.* 

Ohrysostom  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a  saint,  and 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  by  order  of  Theodosius  II.  (438), 
his  bones  were  brought  back  in  triumph  to  CSonstantinople, 
and  deposited  in  the  imperial  tomb.  The  emperor  himself 
met  the  remains  at  Chalcedon,  fell  down  before  the  coffin,  and 
in  the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  im- 
plored the  forgiveness  of  the  holy  man.  The  age  could  not 
indeed  understand  and  appreciate  the  bold  spirit  of  Origen, 
but  was  still  accessible  to  the  narrow  piety  of  Epiphanius  and 
the  noble  virtues  of  Ohrysostom. 

In  spite  of  this  prevailing  aversion  of  the  time  to  free 
speculation,  Origen  always  retained  many  readers  and  admi- 
rers, especially  among  the  monks  in  Palestine,  two  of  whom, 
Domitian  and  Theodorus  Askidas,  came  to  favor  and  influence 
at  the  court  of  Justinian  I.  But  under  this  emperor  the  dis- 
pute on  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen  was  renewed  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  in  connection  with  the  controversy 
on  the  Three  Chapters,  and  ended  with  the  condemnation  of 


K«^aA9}y  rov  Itfdyyov  C^t«7  Kafiuw,  Comp.  Socr.  H.  E.  tL  18.  Eudoxia  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  who  despised  ber  husband,  and  indulged  her  passions.  She 
died  four  years  after  the  birth  of  her  son  Theodosius  the  Younger,  whose  true  father 
ia  said  to  have  been  the  comes  Jolm.    Comp.  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxiL 

'  A6^a  rf  Bf ^  jrJanwv  crcxf y,  were  his  last  words,  the  motto  of  his  life  and  work 
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fifteen  propositions  of  Origen  at  a  council  in  544/  Since 
then  no  one  has  ventured  until  recent  times  to  raise  his  voice 
for  Origen,  and  many  of  his  works  have  perished. 

With  Cjril  of  Alexandria  the  theological  productivity  of 
the  Oreek  church,  and  with  Theodoret  the  exegetical,  became 
almost  extinct.  The  Greeks  thenceforth  contented  themselves 
for  the  most  part  with  revisions  and  collections  of  the  older 
treasures.  A  church  which  no  longer  advances,  goes  back- 
wards,' or  falls  in  stagnation. 

III.    The  Christolooical  Ooktrovbbsies. 

Among  the  works  on  the  whole  field  of  the  OhriBtologioal  oontroversies 
ahoQld  be  oompared  especially  the  already  cited  works  of  PRAYnrs 
(toin«  iv.  De  iDcarnatione  Yerbi),  Waloh  (Eetzerhistorie,  vol.  v.-iz.), 
Baub,  and  Dobnbb.  The  special  literatnre  will  be  given  at  the  heads 
of  the  seyeral  eeotions. 


§  185.     General  View.      The  Alexandrian  and  Antioehian 

SchodU. 

The  Trinity  and  Christology,  the  two  hardest  problems  and 
most  comprehensive  dogmas  of  theology,  are  intimately  con- 
nected. Hence  the  settlement  of  the  one  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  agitation  and  study  of  the  other.  The  specu- 
lations on  the  Trinity  had  their  very  origin  in  the  study  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  led  back  to  it  again.  The  point  of  un- 
ion is  the  idea  of  the  iDcarnation  of  God.  But  in  the  Arian 
controversy  the  Son  of  God  was  viewed  mainly  in  his  essential, 
pre-mundane  relation  to  the  Father;  while  in  the  Christo- 
logical  contest  the  incarnate  historical  Christ  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  divine-human  person  was  the  subject  of  dispute. 

The  notion  of  redemption,  which  forms  the  centre  of  ChriA- 

'  U  was  only  a  o'vroSot  ivhuiovea^  «.  «.,  a  eoancQ  of  the  bishops  just  then  in 
ConstaDtinople,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  fifth  eeumtntoal  coundl  at 
Ooostantinople  in  658,  which  decided  only  the  controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters. 
Comp.  Mansi,  Cone.  torn.  ix.  foL  895-399  (where  the  .fifteen  canons  are  given) ; 
Welch,  Ketserhistorie,  vii.  660 ;  and  Gieseler,  E.  Gesch.  L  il  p.  868. 

45 
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tian  thinking,  demands  a  Bedeemer  who  tmites  in  his  person 
the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  yet.  without  confri- 
Bion,  In  order  to  be  a  true  Bedeemer,  the  person  must  possess 
all  divine  attributes,  and  at  the  same  time  enter  into  all  rela- 
tions and  conditions  of  mankind,  to  raise  them  to  God.  Four 
elements  thus  enter  into  the  orthodox  doctrine  concerning 
Christ :  He  is  true  God ;  he  is  true  man ;  he  is  one  person ; 
and  the  divine  and  human  in  him,  with  all  the  personal  anion 
and  harmonj,  remain  distinct. 

The  result  of  the  Arian  controversies  was  the  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  essential  and  eternal  deity  of  Christ. 
Before  the  close  of  that  controversy  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ  at  the  same  time  came  in  again  for  treatment;  the 
church  having  indeed  always  maintained  it  against  the  Gnos- 
tic Docctism,  but  now,  against  a  partial  denial  by  Apollina- 
rianism,  having  to  express  it  still  more  distinctly  and  lay  stress 
on  the  reasonable  soul.  And  now  came  into  question,  further, 
the  relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  in 
Christ.  Origen,  who  gave  the  impulse  to  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, had  been  also  the  first  to  provoke  deeper  speculation  on 
the  mystery  of  the  person  of  Christ.  But  great  obscurity  and 
uncertainty  had  long  prevailed  in  opinions  on  this  great 
matter.  The  orthodox  Christology  is  the  result  of  powerful 
and  passionate  conflicts.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  notorious 
rabies  theologorum  has  never  in  any  doctrinal  controversy  so 
long  and  violently  raged  as  in  the  controversies  on  the  person 
of  the  Eeconciler,  and  in  later  times  on  the  love-feast  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  Alexandrian  school  of  theology,  with  its  characteristic^ 
speculative  and  mystical  turn,  favored  a  connection  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  act  of  the  incarnation  so  close,  that 
it  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  human  in  the  divine,  or  at  least 
of  mixing  it  with  the  divine ;  *  while,  conversely,  the  Antio- 

'  Gyen  AthanaaaB  is  not  wholly  free  from  this  leaning  to  the  monophyBlte  view, 
and  speaks  of  an  %¥»aii  <pviriicfi  of  the  Logos  with  his  flesh,  and  of  one  incarnate 
natnre  of  the  divine  Logos,  ^ia  <pv<ris  rod  ecoD  \6yov  (rarapKufitvriy  which  with  his 
flesh  is  to  be  worshipped ;  see  his  little  tract  De  incarnatione  Dei  Yerbi  (rtp\  r^v 
waptt^aws  rov  dcoS  Kiryov)  in  the  8d  torn,  of  the  Bened.  ed.  p.  1.    But  in  the  first 
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cliian  or  Syrian  school,  in  which  the  sober  intellect  and  refleo- 
tion  prevailed,  inclined  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  an  abstract 
separation  of  tte  two  natures.*  In  both  cases  the  mystery  ol 
the  incarnation,  the  veritable  and  permanent  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  a  Redeemer  and  Mediator,  Is  more  or  less 
weakened  or  altered.  In  the  former  case  the  incarnation 
becomes  a  transmutation  or  mixture  {avyKpaat^)  of  the  divine 
and  human ;  in  the  latter,  a  mere  indwelling  {ivoUrjais:)  of  the 
Logos  in  the  man,  or  a  moral  union  {crvpd(f>€ia)  of  the  two 
natures,  or  rather  of  the  two  persons. 

It  was  now  the  problem  of  the  church,  in  opposition  to 
both  these  extremes,  to  assert  the  personal  unity  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  with  equal  solicitude  and 
precision.  This  she  did  through  the  Christological  controver- 
sies which  agitated  the  Greek  church  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  with  extraordinary  violence.     The  Roman  church, 

place  it  most  be  ooondered  that  this  traM  (which  is  not  to  be  oonfonnded  with  his 
large  work  De  incarnatione  Verbi  Dd,  rtpi  rrji  ivawbpmw4iatm%  rov  x6yov,  in  the 
first  torn.  P.  i  of  the  Bened.  ed.  pp.  47-97),  is  by  many  scholars  (liontfaucon,  lidhler, 
Hefde)  denied  to  Athanasins,  though  on  insaffldent  grounds ;  and  farther,  that  at 
that  tline  p6<nty  •Mo,  and  irw6<rrainf  were  often  interchanged,  and  did  not  become 
sharply  distinguished  till  towards  the  end  of  the  Nicene  age.  '*  In  the  indefiniteness 
of  the  notions  of  <puins  and  ir6a^raait,^*  says  Neander  (Dogmengeachiohte,  L  p.  840), 
*'  the  Alexandrians  were  the  more  easily  moved,  for  the  sake  of  the  one  {nrn<rra<ns^ 
to  concede  also  only  one  ^vo-it  in  Christ,  and  set  the  h^irtx  ^virtitfi  against  those 
who  talked  of  two  natares.**  Comp.  Petavius,  De  incam.  Verbi,  lib.  ii.  o.  8  (torn.  ir. 
p.  120,  de  Tocabnlis  4>wr€us  et  ^offrd^tm);  also  the  observations  of  Domer,  L  o.  L 
p.  1072,  and  of  Hefele,  Conciliengesch.  ii.  p.  128  f.  The  two  Gregories  speak,  in* 
deed,  of  S6o  <p^tr€it  in  Christ,  yet  at  the  same  time  of  a  irvyKpeuns  and  wdjcpao'tSf 
t.««.,  mmglimg  of  the  two. 

'  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  the  head  of  the  Antiochian  school, 
oomptfes  the  onion  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ  with  the  marriage  union  of 
man  and  woman,  and  says  that  one  cannot  conceive  a  complete  nature  without  a  com- 
;dete  person  (6v^<rra4rif).  Comp.  Neander,  L  c  i  p.  848 ;  Domer,  !L  p.  89  ff ; 
Fritsche:  De  Theodori  Mopsvest.  vita  et  scriptis,  Habe,  1887,  and  an  article  by 
W.  Holler  in  Herzog's  £ncycL  voL  xv.  p.  715  ff.  Of  the  works  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  we  have  only  fragments,  chiefly  in  the  acts  of  the  fifth  ecumenical 
eoandl  (in  Mansi,  Gone.  torn.  ix.  foL  203  sq^.),  and  a  commentary  on  the  twelve 
Prophets,  which  cardinal  Angelo  Mai  discovered,  and  edited  in  1854  at  Rome  ia 
bis  Kova  Bibliotheca  SS.  Patrum,  torn.  vii.  Pars  i.  pp.  1-408,  together  with  some 
fragments  of  commentaries  on  New  Testament  books,  edited  by  Fritzsche,  jun., 
Tiirici,  1847;  and  '>y  Pitra  in  Spicily.  Solesm.  torn.  L  Par.  1852. 
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thongh  in  general  much  more  calm,  took  an  equally  deep 
interest  in  this  work  by  some  of  its  more  eminent  leaders,  and 
twice  decided  the  victory  of  orthodoxy,  at  the  fourth  general 
council  and  at  the  sixth,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
bishop  of  Kome. 

We  must  distiugaish  in  this  long  drama  five  acts : 

1.  The  Apollinarian  controversy,  which  comes  in  the 
dose  of  the  Nicene  age,  and  is  concerned  with  the  f^iU  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  that  is,  the  question  whether  Christ,  with 
his  human  body  and  human  soul  (anima  animans),  assumed 
also  a  human  spirit  (i^oOv,  TrveS/xa,  anima  rationalis). 

2.  The  Nestobian  controversy,  down  to  the  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  double  personality  of  Christ  by  the  third  ecu- 
menical council  of  EphesuSy  A.  d.  431. 

8.  The  EuTYOHiAN  controversy,  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  doctrine  of  ane  nature,  or  more  exactly  of  the  absorption 
of  the  human  in  the  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  to  the  fourth 
ecumenical  council  at  Chalcedon,  a.  d.  451. 

4.  The  MoNOPHTsrrE  dispute ;  the  partial  reaction  towards 
the  Eutychian  theory ;  down  to  the  fifth  general  council  at 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  553. 

5.  The  MoNOTHELrrE  controversy,  a.  d.  633-680,  which 
terminated  with  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  one  will  in 
Christ  by  the  sixth  general  council  at  Constantinople  in  680, 
and  lies  this  side  of  our  period. 

§  136.     The  ApcHUfMrian  Heresy,  a.  d.  862-381. 

SOURCES. 

L  ApoluKABIS:  TLtpi  aapKo^a-t^s^ — JJipt  TTtWfttf, — Il€p\  dva(rrda'€totj''^aTit 

K§<f)a\tiovt — and  controyersial  works  againBt  Porphyry,  and  Ennoniias, 
biblical  commentarieB,  and  epistles.  Only  fragments  of  these  remain 
in  the  answers  of  Gregory  of  Kyssa  and  Theodoret,  and  in  Angelo 
Mai:  Nov.  Biblioth.  Patram,  tom.  vii.  (Rohl  1854),  Pars  secnnda,  pp. 
82-91  (commentary  on  Ezekiel),  in  Leontios  Byzantinns,  and  in  the 
Oaten»,  especially  the  Oatena  in  Evang.  Joh.,  ed.  Corderius,  1630. 
Q.  Against   ApoUinaris :    Athanasius  :    Contra  Apollinarium,  libri    ii. 

(Ilfpt   trapKUia-tms  rov   Kvplov  fffiuiv  *I.  X.  Kara  *ArroXXtvapiov,  in   Opera, 

torn.  i.  pars  secunda,  pp.  921-955,  ed.  Bened.,  and  in  Thilo^s  BibL 
Patr.  Gr.  dogm.,  vol.  i.  pp.  802-937).    This  work  was  written  about 
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Uie  jear  873  against  ApolliDariaiusm  in  the  toider  sense,  without  nam* 
iog  Apollinaris  or  his  followers;  so  that  the  title  ahove  given  ii 
wanting  in  the  oldest  codices.  Similar  errors,  though  in  like  manner 
without  direct  reference  to  Apollinaris,  and  evading  his  most  impor- 
tant tenet,  were  comhated  hy  Atbanasius  in  the  Epist.  ad  Epictetum 
episcopum  Corinthi  contra  hsBreticos  (0pp.  L  IL  900  sqq.,  and  in  Thilo, 
L  p.  820  sqq.),  which  is  quoted  even  hy  Epiphanius.  Gregobt  of 
Ntbba  :  Aoyor  atrrtppijrucot  irp^r  ra  * AnoXkivapiov^  first  edited  bj  L.  A. 

Zaeaffni  from  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  library  in  the  unfortunately 
incomplete  OoUectanea  monumentorum  veteram  ecclesiie  Gr»c8s  et 
Latin®,  RomfB,  1698,  pp.  128-287,  and  then  by  Oallandi^  Bibliotheca 
Vet  Patrum,  tom.  vi.  pp.  517-577.  Grsgobt  Naz.  :  Epist.  ad  Neota- 
rium,  and  £p.  i.  and  ii.  ad  Cledonium  (or  Oral.  46  and  51-52 ;  coinp. 
TJUmann's  Gregor  v.  Naz.  p.  401  sqq.).  Basilius  M.:  Epist.  265 
(a.  d.  377),  in  the  new  Bened.  ed.  of  his  Opera,  Par.  1889,  tom.  iii 
Pars  ii.  p.  591  sqq.  EpiPHAjnns:  HsBr.  77.  Thsodobet:  FabuL  hssr. 
iv.  8 ;  V.  9 ;  and  Diolog.  i-iii. 

LITERATURE. 

Dion.  Pbtatius  :  De  incarnatione  Verbi,  lib.  i.  cap.  6  (in  the  fourth  voL 
of  the  Theologicorum  dogmatum,  pp.  24-34,  ed.  Par.  1650).  Jag. 
Baskaos:  Dissert,  de  hist.  hnr.  Apollinar.  UltriJ.  1687.  0.  W.  F. 
Waloh:  1.  c.  iii.  119-229.  Battb:  1.  o.  voL  i  pp.  585-647.  Dobitkb: 
1.  c  i.  pp.  974-1080.  H.  Voiot:  Die  Lehre  des  Athanasius,  &o. 
Bremen,  1861.    Pp.  806-345. 

Apollinabis,'  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  results  of  the  trinitarian  discussions  of  the  Nicene  age 
to  Christology,  and  to  introduce  the  long  Christological  contro- 
versies.. He  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Church 
to  the  psychical  and  pneumatic  side  of  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  by  contradiction  brought  out  the  doctrine  of  a  reasonable 
human  soul  in  him  more  clearly  and  definitely  than  it  had  be* 
fore  been  conceived. 

Apollinaris,  like  his  father  (Apollinaris  the  Elder,  who 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  a  presbyter  in  Laodicea),  was 
distinguished  for  piety,  classical  culture,  a  scholarly  vindication 

>  The  name  is  usuallj  written  ApoUinarit^  even  by  PetoTioa,  Baur,  and  Domer, 
■ad  bj  all  English  writers.  We  have  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  established  usage 
In  a  matter  of  so  little  moment  But  the  Greek  fathers  always  write  'AiraXAtyttpiof, 
and  hence  ApoUinariftt  (as  in  Jerome,  De  viris  iUostr.,  c.  104)  is  more  strictlj 
correct 
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of  Christianitj  againfit  Porphyry  and  the  emperor  Jalian,  and 
adhosiou  to  the  Ilicene  faith.  He  was  highly  esteemed,  too, 
by  AthaDasius,  who,  perhaps  through  personal  forbearance, 
never  mentions  him  by  name  in  his  writings  against  his  error. 
But  in  his  zeal  for  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  and  his  fear  of  a 
double  personality,  he  fell  into  the  error  of  denying  his  integral 
humanity.  Adopting  the  psychological  trichotomy,  he  attributed 
to  Christ  a  human  body,  and  a  human  (animal)  soul,"  but  not  a 
human  spirit  or  reason ; '  putting  the  divine  Logos  in  the  place 
of  the  human  spirit.  Iii  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  mere  connec- 
tion of  the  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus,  he  wished  to  secure  an  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  two,  and  so  a  true  incarnation ;  but  he  sought 
this  at  the  expense  of  the  most  important  constituent  of  manr. 
He  reaches  only  a  dfov  aap/eo<l>6po^\  as  ISTestorianism  only  an 
dp^poDTTo^  ^eo(f>6po^,  instead  of  the  proper  Seav^pcDTroy.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  fact  that  the  Scripture  says,  the  word  was  made 
flesh — not  spirit ;"  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  &c. ;  to  which 
Gregory  I^azianzen  justly  replied  that  in  these  passages  the 
term  crdp^  was  used  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  human  nature. 
In  this  way  Apollinaris  established  so  close  a  connection  of 
the  Logos  with  human  flesh,  that  all  the  divine  attributes  were 
transferred  to  the  human  nature,  and  all  the  human  attributes 
to  the  divine,  and  the  two  were  merged  in  one  nature  in  Christ. 
Hence  he  could  speak  of  a  crucifixion  of  the  Logos,  and  a  wor- 
ship of  his  flesh.  He  made  Christ  a  middle  being  between 
God  and  man,  in  whom,  as  it  were,  one  part  divine  and  two 
parts  human  were  fused  in  the  unity  of  a  new  nature.* 

'  Yi/x^  iXayof,  the  inward  yitallty  which  man  has  m  common  with  awimniff^ 

*  Novr,  wptvfioj  or  the  ^vx^  Xoyttcfi^  anima  rationalis,  the  motive,  self-actiye,free  ele- 
ment, the  ainoKltnifToi^,  the  thinking  and  willing,  immortal  spirit,  which  distingoishet 
man  from  animals.  Apollinaris  foDowed  the  psychological  trichotomy  of  Plata 
'O  tii'^panros,  Bays  he  in  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  eft  icnv  ix  wytvfiarot  «ral  4>vx^s  fca!t  <f4>> 
fiaros,  for  which  he  quotes  1  These,  t.  28,  and  GaL  t.  17.  But  in  another  fragment 
he  designates  the  whole  spiiitual  principle  in  man  by  ^vx^,  and  makes  the  place  of 
It  in  Cluist  to  be  supplied  by  the  Logos.  Ck)mp.  the  passages  in  Gieseler,  vol.  L 
Div.  ii.  p.  78  (4th  ed.).  From  this  time  the  triple  division  of  human  nature  was  un 
jiistly  accounted  heterodox. 

*  Be  even  ventured  to  adduce  created  analogies,  such  as  the  mule,  midway  be^ 
tween  the  horse  and  the  ass ;*  the  grey  color,  a  mixture  of  white  and  black;  and 
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EpiphaniuB  ezpreasee  hlmaelf  concerning  the  beginniDg  of 
the  controversy  in  these  miasaally  lenient  and  respectful  terms  * 
"  Some  of  our  brethren,  who  are  in  high  position,  and  who  arc 
held  in  great  esteem  with  us  and  all  the  orthodox,  have  thought 
that  the  spirit  (o  vov^)  should  be  excluded  from  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  bitve  prefeired  to  hold  that  our 
Lord  Christ  assumed  flesh  and  soul,  but  not  our  spirit,  and 
therefore  not  a  perfect  man.  The  aged  and  venerable  ApoUi 
naris  of  Laodicea,  dear  even  to  the  blessed  father  Athanasius, 
and  in  fact  to  all  the  orthodox,  has  been  the  first  to  frame  and 
promulgate  this  doctrine.  At  first,  when  some  of  his  disciples 
communicated  it  to  us,  we  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  such 
a  man  would  put  this  doctrine  in  circulation.  We  supposed 
that  the  disciples  had  not  understood  the  deep  thoughts  of  so 
learned  and  so  discerning  a  man,  and  had  themselves  fabricated 
things  which  he  did  not  teach,"  &c. 

So  early  as  362,  a  council  at  Alexandria  rejected  this  doc- 
trine (though  without  naming  the  author),  and  asserted  that 
Christ  possessed  a  reasonable  soul.  But  ApoUinaris  did  not 
secede  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  begin  to  form 
a  sect  of  his  own,  till  375.  He  died  in  390.  His  writings, 
except  numerous  fragments  in  the  works  of  his  opponents,  are 
lost 

ApoUinaris.  therefore,  taught  the  deity  of  Christ,  but  de- 
nied the  completeness  (TeXeiorrfs:)  of  his  humanity,  and,  taking 
his  departure  from  the  Nicene  postulate  of  the  homoatiaion^  ran 
into  the  Arian  heresy,  which  likewise  put  the  divine  Logos  in 
the  place  of  the  human  spirit  in  Christ,  but  which  asserted  be- 
sides this  the  changeableness  (rpeTrroTi^v)  of  Christ;  while 
ApoUinaris,  on  the  contrary,  aimed  to  establish  more  firmly 
the  unchangeablenesB  of  Clirist,  to  beat  the  Arians  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  provide  a  better  vindication  of  the  Kicene 
dogmai  He  held  tl\p  union  of  Ml  divinity  with  full  humanity 
m  one  person,  therefore,  of  two  wholes  in  one  whole,  to  be  im- 
possible.'   He  supposed  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and 

vpAng  hi  distmction  from  winter  and  sammer.    Gbiist^  wyi  he,  is  oUr*  Jb^pMrvi 
S^t,  •0rc  dff^r,  AAAA  3coO  «a2  htdp^wov  fii^tf.  • 

^  The  result  of  this  oonstraction  he  caUed  &ydp«v^cof,  a  sort  of  monstroaitj 
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at  the  same  time  his  sinleesness,  could  be  saved  only  by  the 
excision  of  the  human  spirit ;  since  sin  has  its  seat,  not  in  th^ 
will-less  sotd,  nor  in  the  body,  but  in  the  intelligent,  free,  and 
therefore  changeable  will  or  spirit  of  man.  He  also  charged 
the  Church  doctrine  of  the  full  humanity  of  Christ  with  limit- 
ing the  atoning  suffering  of  Ohrist  to  the  human  nature,  and 
BO  detracting  from  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  work  of  Christ ; 
for  the  death  of  a  man  could  not  destroy  death.  The  divine 
nature  must  participate  in  the  suffering  throughout.  His  oppo- 
nents, for  this  reason,  charged  him  with  making  deity  suffer 
and  die.  He  made,  however,  a  distinction  between  two  sides 
of  the  Logos,  the  one  allied  to  man  and  capable  of  suffering, 
and  the  other  allied  to  God  and  exalted  above  all  suffering. 
The  relation  of  the  divine  pneumatic  nature  in  Christ  to  the 
human  psychical  and  bodily  nature  ApoIIinaris  illustrated 
by  the  mingling  of  wine  and  water,  the  glowing  jBre  in  the 
iron,  and  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  man,  which,  though 
distinct,  interpenetrate  and  form  one  thing. 

His  doctrine,  however,  in  particulars,  is  variously  repre- 
sented, and  there  arose  among  his  disciples  a  complex  mass  of 
opinions,  some  of  them  differing  strongly  from  one  another. 
According  to  one  statement  ApoIIinaris  asserted  that  Christ 
brought  even  his  human  nature  from  heaven,  and  was  from 
eternity  €vaapKo^\  according  to  another  this  was  merely  an 
opinion  of  his  disciples,  or  an  unwarranted  inference  of  oppo- 
nents from  his  assertion  of  an  eternal  determination  to  incarna- 
tion, and  from  his  strong  emphasizing  of  the  union  of  the  Logos 
with  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  allowed  that  even  the  flesh 
might  be  worshipped  without  idolatry.* 

wliich  he  put  in  the  same  category  with  the  mythological  figures  of  the  minotaur, 
the  well-known  Cretan  monster  with  human  body  and  bulPs  head,  or  the  body  of  a 
ball  and  the  head  of  a  man.  But  the  Apollinarian  idea  of  the  union  of  the  Logos 
with  a  truncated  human  nature  might  be  itself  more  justly  compared  with  this 
pionster. 

*  Domer,  who  has  treated  this  section  of  the  history  of  Christology,  as  well  aa 
others,  with  great  thoroughness,  says,  i.  977 :  '*  That  the  school  of  ApoIIinaris  did 
not  remain  in  all  points  consistent  with  itself,  nor  true  to  its  founder,  is  certain ;  but 
it  is  less  certain  whether  ApoIIinaris  himself  always  taught  the  same  thing.'*  Theo- 
doret  charges  him  with  a  change  of  opinion,  which  Domer  attributes  to  different 
stages  of  the  development  of  his  system. 
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The  Church  could  not  poesiblj  accept  such  a  half  Doe& 
liBtic  incarnation,  such  a  mutilated  and  stunted  humanitj  of 
Christ,  despoiled  of  its  royal  head,  and  such  a  merely  partia 
redemption  as  this  inevitably  inyolved.  The  incarnation  of  th« 
Logos  is  his  becoming  completely  man.'  It  involves,  therefore, 
his  assumption  of  the  entire  undivided  nature  of  man,  spiritual 
and  bodily,  with  the  sole  exception  of  sin,  which  in  fact  belongs 
not  to  the  original  nature  of  man,  but  has  entered  from  with- 
out, as  a  foreign  poison,  through  the  deceit  of  the  devil.  Many 
things  in  the  life  of  Jesus  imply  a  reasonable  soul :  sadnesSi 
anguish,  and  prayer.  The  spirit  is  just  the  most  essential  and 
most  noble  constituent  of  man,  the  controlling  principle,*  and 
it  stands  in  the  same  need  of  redemption  as  the  soul  and  the 
body.  Had  the  Logos  not  assumed  the  human  spirit,  he  would 
not  have  been  true  man  at  all,  and  could  not  have  been  our 
example.  Nor  could  he  have  redeemed  the  spirit;  and  a  half* 
redemption  is  no  redemption  at  all.  To  be  a  full  Kedeemer, 
Christ  must  also  be  fully  man,  rikeio^  av^payrro^.  This  was  the 
weighty  doctrinal  result  of  the  ApoUinarian  controversy. 

Athanasius,  the  two  Qregories,  Basil,  and  Epiphanius  com- 
bated the  ApoUinarian  error,  but  with  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment, attacking  it  rather  from  behind  and  from  the  flank,  than 
in  front,  and  unprepared  to  answer  duly  its  main  point,  that 
two  integral  persons  cannot  form  one  person.  The  later  ortho- 
dox doctrine  surmounted  this  difficulty  by  teaching  the  imper- 
sonality of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  by  making  the 
personality  of  Christ  to  reside  wholly  in  the  Logos. 

The  councils  at  Home  under  Damasus,  in  377  and  378,  and 
likewise  the  second  ecimienical  council,  in  381,  condemned  the 
ApoUinarians.'  Imperial  decrees  pursued  them,  in  388,  397, 
and  428.  Some  of  them  returned  into  the  catholic  church ; 
others  mingled  with  the  Monophysites,  for  whose  doctrine 
ApoUinaris  had,  in  some  measure,  prepared  the  way. 

'  *Zw<rdpitw<rit  is  at  the  same  time  itfwbpArfitnu  ChriBt  was  reall j  tv^pmwvs^  not 
merely  &s  tivbpmwoty  as  ApoUinaris  tanght  on  the  strength  of  Phil.  IL  7. 

'  Ti  KvptdrroTov. 

*  Cone  Constant  i.  cnn.  1,  where,  with  the  Arians,  semi-Aiians^  Pneumatomaflb^ 
Sabelliana.  and  Marcellians  or  Photiniaoa.  the  ApoUinarians  also  sre  onathematiaad 
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With  the  rejection  of  this  error,  however,  the  qaestion  of 
the  proper  relation  of  the  divine  and  haman  natures  in  Chrigt 
was  not  yet  solved,  but  rather  for  the  first  time  fairly  raised* 
Those  church  teachera  proved  the  necessity  of  a  reasonable 
human  soul  in  Christ.  But  respecting  the  mode  of  the  union 
of  the  two  natures  their  views  were  confused  and  their  expres- 
sions in  some  cases  absolutely  incorrect  and  misleading/  It 
was  through  the  succeeding  stages  of  the  Ohristological  contro- 
versies that  the  church  first  reached  a  clear  insight  into  this 
great  mystery :  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 


§  187.    The  Nestorian  Controversy ^  a.  d.  42&-43L 

80UB0ES. 

L  KxBTOBius:   *0/iiX/ai,  Sermones;  AnathematiBmL     Extracts  from  the 
Greek  original  in  the  AcU  of  the  coandl  of  Ephems;  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Mariua  Mercator^  a  North  African  layman  who  jnst  then  re- 
sided in  Constantinople,  Opera,  ed.  Garnerius,  Par.  1673.  Pars  ii,  and 
better  ed.  Baluzius,  Par.  1684;  also  in  Gallandi,  BIbl.  vet.  P.  P.  viii 
pp.  615-786,  and  in  Migne^s  Patrol,  torn.  48.    Nestorias^  own  aocoant 
(Evagr.  H.  £.  i.  7)  was  used  by  his  friend  IsBirAUB  (comes,  then  bishop 
of  Tyre  till  448)  in  his  Tragddia  s.  oomm.  de  rebus  in  synodo  Ephemna 
ac  in  Oriente  toto  gestis,  which,  however,  is  lost ;  the  documents 
attached  to  it  were  revised  in  the  6tli  century  in  the  Synodicon  adver 
BUS  tragoediam  Irenfisi,  in  Man  si,  torn.  v.  fol.  781  sqq.    In  favor  of  Nes 
tonus,  or  at  least  of  his  doctrine,  Thbodobet  (t  457)  in  his  works 
against  Oyril,  and  in  three  dialogues  entitled  'Epawor^r  (Beggar). 
Comp.  also  the  fragments  of  Thbodobe  of  Mopsdbstia  (t  429). 

IL  Against  Nestorius:  Gtbil  of  Alex.:  'Avadc/Aarca-fAot,  Five  Books  Kara 
Nccrropiov,  and  several  Epistles  against  Nest.,  and  Theod.,  in  voL  vi.  of 
Aubert^s  ed.  of  his  Opera,  Par.  1688  (iu  Migne^s  ed.  t  iz.).  Soobatbs: 
▼it  0. 29-85  (written  after  481,  but  still  before  the  death  of  Nestorius ; 
oomp.  tf.  84).  EvAGBius:  H.  E.  i.  2-7.  Libbbatos  (deacon  of  Oar- 
thage  about  658) :  Breviarinm  causaa  Nestorianorum  et  Eutyohianomm 
(ed.  Gamier,  Par.  1675,  and  printed  in  Gallandi,  Bibl.  vet.  Patr.  torn. 
ziL  pp.  121-161).  Lbontius  Byzant.  (monachus) :  Desectis;  andoon* 
tra  Nestorium  et  Eutychen  (in  Gallandi,  Bibl.  tom.  xii.  p.  625  sqq.^  and 
658-700).  A  complete  collection  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Nestorian  oon- 
troversy  in  Maksi,  tom.  Iv.  fol.  667  sqq.,  and  tom.  ▼.  viL  iz. 

>  This  is  true  even  of  Atfaanasfais.   Oomp.  the  note  on  blm  in  §  186,  p.  706  £ 
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RRATnm:  Theolog.  dogmotam  torn.  iy.  (de  inoarnatione),  lib.  i.  c.  7  sqq. 
Jo.  GiJDiiBB :  De  haere^i  et  libiis  Nestorii  (in  his  edition  of  the  Opera 
Marii  Meroator.  Par.  1678,  newly  edited  by  Migne,  Par.  1846).  Gib- 
bos:  Dediiie  and  Fall  of  the  K  £.  ch.  47.  P.  £.  Jablonski  :  De  Nea- 
toriainsmo.  Berol.  1724.  Gxnqleb  (R.  C):  Ueber  die  Verdammung 
'  des  Nestorios  (TUbinger  Qoartalachrift,  1835,  No.  2).  SchrOckh  :  K. 
Geachiehte,  vol.  xriii.  pp.  176-812.  Waloh  :  Eetzerhist.  v.  289-936. 
Nkandeb  :  K.  Gesch.  vol.  iv.  pp.  856-992.  GnaELBB :  voL  i  Div.  iL 
pp.  181  fL  (4th  ed.).  Baur  :  Dreieinigkeit,  vol.  i.  693-777.  Dob^xbr  : 
Ghriatologie,.vol.  li.  pp.  60-98.  Herlx(R.  C.)  :  Conciliengesch.,  vol. 
iL  pp.  184  ff.  H.  H.  IfiLMAir :  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  L 
ch.  UL  pp.  195-252.  (Stanley,  in  his  History  of  the  Eastern  Chnrch, 
has  seen  fit  to  ignore  the  Nestorian,  and  the  other  Christological  con- 
troverdea — the  moet  important  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  chnrch !) 
Comp.  also  W.  Moixxb  :  Artide  Neatorins,  in  ffenog^i  TheoL  Encykl. 
vol.^.  (1858)  pp.  288-296,  and  the  relevant  sections  in  the  works  on 
Doctrine  History. 

ApoLUNABiAinBM,  whlcli  Bacrifioed  to  the  unity  of  the  person 
the  integrity  of  the  natures,  at  least  of  the  human  nature,  an- 
ticipated the  Monophysite  heresy,  though  in  a  peculiar  way, 
and  formed  the  precise  counterpaii;  to  the  Antiochian  doctrine, 
which  was  developed  about  the  same  time,  and  somewhat  later 
by  DiodoruB,  bishop  of  Tarsus  (died  894),  and  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Mopsuestia  (393-428),  and  which  held  the  divine  and  human 
in  Christ  so  rigidly  apart  as  to  make  Christ,  though  not  pro- 
fessedly, yet  virtually  a  double  person. 

From  this  school  proceeded  Nestorins,  the  head  and  mar- 
tyr of  the  Christological  heresy  which  bears  his  name.  His 
doctrine  differs  from  that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  only  in 
being  less  speculative  and  more  practical,  and  still  less  solici- 
tous for  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Christ.*  He  was  originally 
a  monk,  then  presbyter  in  Antioch,  and  after  428  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  In  Constantinople  a  second  Chrysostom  was 
expected  in  him,  and  a  restorer  of  the  honor  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor against  the  detraction  of  his  Alexandrian  rival.  He 
was  an  honest  man,  of  great  eloquence,  monastic  piety,  and  the 
ipirit  of  a  zealot  for  orthodoxy,  but  impetuous,  vain,  imprudent, 

'  So  Domer  also  states  the  difference,  toL  iL  p.  62  £ 
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and  wanting  in  Bonnd,  practical  judgment.  In  his  inaagnrai 
sermon  he  addressed  Theodosius  II.  with  these  words :  '^  Gave 
me,  O  emperor,  the  earth  purified  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give 
thee  heaven  foF  it;  help  me  to  fight  the  heretics,  and  I  will 
help  thee  to  fight  the  Persians."  * 

He  immediately  instituted  violent  measures  against  Arians, 
Novatians,  Quartodecimanians,  and  Macedonians,  and  incited 
the  emperor  to  enact  more  stringent  laws  against  heretics. 
The  Pelagians  alone,  with  whose  doctrine  of  free  will  (hut  not 
of  original  sin)  he  sympathized,  he  treated  indulgently,  receiv- 
ing to  himself  Julian  of  Eclannm,  Coelestius,  and  other  banished 
leaders  of  that  party,  interceding  ^for  them  in  429  with  the 
emperor  and  with  the  pope  Celestine,  though,  on  account  of 
the  very  unfavorable  reports  concerning  Pelagian  ism  wbich 
were  spread  by  the  layman  Marius  Mercator,  then  living  in 
Constantinople,  his  intercessions  were  of  no  avail.  By  reason 
of  this  partial  contact  of  the  two,  Pelagian  ism  was  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Ephesus  together  with  Nestorianism. 

But  now  Kestorius  himself  fell  out  with  the  prevailing  faith 
of  the  church  in  Constantinople.  The  occasion  was  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  certainly  very  bold  and  equivocal  expression 
motiier  of  Ood^  which  had  been  already  sometimes  applied  to 
the  virgin  Mary  by  Origen,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Athana- 
sius,  Basil,  and  others,  and  which,  after  tbe  Arian  controversy, 
and  with  the  growth  of  the  worship  of  Mary,  passed  into  the 
devotional  language  of  the  people." 

It  was  of  course  not  the  sense,  or  monstrous  nonsense,  of 
this  term,  that  the  creature  bore  the  Preator,  or  that  the  eternal 
Deity  took  its  beginning  from  Mary ;  which  would  be  the  most 
absurd  and  the  most  wicked  of  all  heresies,  and  a  shocking 

>  Socrates,  H.  £.,  yil  29. 

'  ecor^Kof ,  Delpara,  genitrix  Dd,  mater  DeL  On  the  eariler  use  of  this  word 
oomp.  Petavius :  De  incamatione,  lib.  y.  o.  15  (torn.  ir.  p.  471  sqq.,  Paris  ed.  ol 
1660).  In  the  Bible  the  expression  does  not  occur,  and  only  the  approximate  m^p 
Tov  Kupiovj  in  Luke  i.  43 ;  but  n-firrip  *l7i<rov^  on  the  contrary,  is  frequent.  Cyril  ap* 
peals  to  Gal.  iv.  4 :  "  God  sent  forth  his  Soit,  tnade  of  a  woman."  To  the  Protestant 
mind  ^*ot6kos  is  offensive  on  account  of  its  undeniable  connection  with  the  Romas 
Catholic  worship  of  Mary,  which  certainly  reminds  us  of  the  pagan  motherv  of  goda 
Oomp.  §§  82  \nd  88. 
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blasphemy ;  but  the  expression  was  intended  only  to  denote 
the  indissoluble  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  and  the  veritable  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  who  took 
the  human  nature  from  the  body  of  Mary,  came  forth  God-Man 
from  her  womb,  and  as  God-Man  suffered  on  the  cross.  Fot 
Christ  was  borne  as  ^persariy  and  suffered  as  a  person  f  and 
the  personality  in  Christ  resided  in  his  divinity,  not  in  his  hu- 
manity. So,  in  fact,  the  reasonable  soul  of  man,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  human  personality,  participates  in  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  death-struggle  of  the  body,  though  the  soul  itself 
does  not  and  cannot  die. 

The  Antiochiau  theology,  however,  could  not  conceive  a 
human  nature  without  a  human  personality,  and  this  it  strictly 
separated  from  the  divine  Logos.  Therefore  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  had  already  disputed  the  term  thcotoJcos  with  all  earnest- 
ness. "  Mary,"  says  he,  "  bore  Jesus,  not  the  Logos,  for  the 
Logos  was,  and  continues  to  be,  omnipresent,  though  he  dwelt 
in  Jesus  in  a  special  manner  from  the  beginning.  Therefore 
Mary  is  strictly  the  mother  of  Christy  not  the  mother  of  Ood. 
Only  in  a  figure,  per  aaaphoram^  can  she  be  called  also  the 
mother  of  God,  because  God  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  Christ. 
Properly  speaking,  she  gave  birth  to  a  man  in  whom  the  union 
with  the  Logos  had  begun,  but  was  still  so  incomplete  that  he 
could  not  yet  (till  after  his  baptism)  be  called  the  Son  of  God." 
He  even  declared  it  ^'  insane  "  to  say  that  God  was  born  of  the 
Virgin ;  "  not  God,  but  the  temple  in  which  God  dwelt,  was 
bom  of  Mary," 

In  a  similar  strain  Nestorius,  and  his  friend  Anastasius,  a 
priest  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Antioch,  argued 
from  the  pulpit  against  the  theotohm,  !N'estorius  claimed  that 
he  found  the  controversy  already  existing  in  Constantinople, 
because  some  were  calling  Mary  mother  of  Ood  {^€0T6K<yi\ 
others,  mother  of  Ma/n,  {av^payn-oTo/cty;).  He  proposed  the 
middle  expression,  mother  of  Christ  (X/outtoto/icck),  because 
Christ  was  at  the  same  time  God  and  man.  He  delivered 
several  discourses  on  this  disputed  point.  "  You  ask,"  says  he 
in  his  first  sermon,  "  whether  Mary  may  be  called  mother  of 
Ood.     Has  God  then  a  mother  7    If  so,  heathenism  itself  ii 
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excusable  in  assigning  mothers  to  its  gods ;  bnt  then  Paul  is  a 
liar,  for  he  said  of  the  deity  of  Christ  that  it  was  without 
father,  without  mother,  and  without  descent.'  Kb,  my  deai 
sir,  Mary  did  not  bear  Otod ;  .  .  .  the  creature  bore  not  the  un- 
created Creator,  but  the  man  who  is  the  instrument  of  the  God- 
head ;  the  Holy  Ghost  conceived  not  the  Logos,  but  formed 
for  him,  out  of  the  virgin,  a  temple  which  he  might  inhabit 
(John  ii.  21).  The  incarnate  God  did  not  die,  but  quickened 
him  in  whom  he  was  made  flesh.  .  .  .  This  garment,  which 
he  used,  I  honor  on  account  of  the  God  which  was  covered 
therein  and  inseparable  therefrom;  .  .  .  I ^pa/raie  the  natures^ 
but  I 'Unite  the  worship.  Consider  what  this  must  mean.  He 
who  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  was  not  himself  God, 
but  God  assumed  him  [assumdt^  i.  e.,  clothed  himself  with 
humanity],  and  on  account  of  Him  who  assumed,  he  who  was 
assumed  is  also  called  Ood.'*^ " 

From  this  word  the  Nestorian  controversy  took  its  rise ;  but 
this  word  represented,  at  the  same  time,  a  theological  idea  and 
a  mighty  religious  sentiment;  it  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  growing  veneration  of  Mary ;  it  therefore  struck  into  the 
field  of  devotion,  which  lies  much  nearer  the  people  than  that 
of  speculative  theology ;  and  thus  it  touched  the  most  vehe- 
ment passions.  The  word  theotokos  was  the  watchword  of  the 
orthodox  party  in  the  Nestorian  controversy,  as  the  term 
h^ymoousios  had  been  in  the  Arian ;  and  opposition  to  this  word 
meant  denial  of  the  mystery  of  ttie  incarnation,  or  of  the  true 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ. 

And  unquestionably  the  Antiochian  Christology,  which  was 
represented  by  "N"estorius,  did  not  make  the  Logos  truly  become 
man.  It  asserted  indeed,  rightly,  the  duality  of  the  natureSj 
and  the  continued  distinction  between  them ;  it  denied,  with 
equal  correctness,  that  God,  as  such,  could  either  be  bom,  or 
suffer  and  die ;  but  it  pressed  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures 
to  double  personality.    It  substituted  for  the  idea  of  the  incar- 

*  Ileb.  TiL  8 :  ivdrovp,  ^iz^ro^p,  Jkvtv  y^vtoKoyiau 

*  In  the  original  in  Mansi,  vr,  1197 ;  in  a  LaUn  translation  in  Marias  Mercator 
•d.  Gamier,  Miguo,  p.  757  ff.  Comp.  this  and  similar  passages  also  in  Hcftk^ 
U.  p.  187,  and  Gieseler,  i.  2,  139. 
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nation  tlie  idea  of  an  assumption  of  human  nature,  or  rather 
of  an  entire  man,  into  fellowship  with  the  Logos/  and  an  in- 
dwelling of  Godhead  in  Christ.*  Instead  of  Ood-Man,*  we 
have  here  the  idea  of  a  mere  GK>d-hearing  man  ;*  and  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  only  the  instrument  or  the  temple,* 
in  which  the  divine  Logos  dwells.  The  two  natures  form  not 
a  personal  unity,*  but  only  a  moral  unity,  an  intimate  friend- 
ship or  conjunction/  They  hold  an  outward,  mechanical  rela- 
tion to  each  other,*  in  which  each  retains  its  peculiar  attributes,* 
forbidding  any  sort  of  oommunioaiio  idiomatfi7n,  Tliis  union 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  gracious  condescension  on  the  part  of 
Ghxl,"  whereby  the  Logos  makes  the  man  an  object  of  the 
divine  pleasure ;  and  in  the  second  place,  an  elevation  of  the 
man  to  higher  dignity  and  to  sonship  with  God."  By  virtue 
of  the  condescension  diere  arises,  in  the  third  place,  a  practical 
fellowship  of  operation,"  in  which  the  humanity  becomes  the 
instrument  and  temple  of  the  deity  and  the  Svoxri^  ^ert^  cul- 
minates. Theodore  of  Mopeuestia,  the  able  founder  of  the 
Antiochian  Christology,  set  forth  the  elevation  of  the  man  to 
sonship  with  God  (starting  from  Luke  ii.  53)  under  the  aspect  of 
a  gradual  moral  process,  and  made  it  dependent  on  the  pro- 
gressive virtue  and  meritoriousness  of  Jesus,  which  were  com- 
pleted in  the  resurrection,  and  earned  for  him  the  unchangea- 

^  Up6^\rj^if'  Theodore  of  MopraesUa  says  (Act.  Cone  Ephes.  in  Manri|  ir.  foL 
1849):  *0  Btaw6Tn%  dths  \iyof  Aw^pmvotr  cfAi^^c  r  ^  A.  c  <  o  y  (hominem  per- 
feetnm  assnmpnt),  instead  oi  ^6<riw  imbpAww  ctXn^,  ot  <rAp^  iyiwrra. 

*  *Er«i«i|a'(f,  in  distinotion  from  iwirdpKmvit. 

*  Bto^pos,  also  ftcoS^x^'f  f^^''"^  B4x*^^m^  God-asBoming. 

*  Instramentnm,  templum,  va^t,  a  favorite  tenn  with  the  Kestoriana. 

^  Svr^cio,  ooni»'«ction,  affinity,  intercoone,  attachment,  in  distinotion  from 
hwcit^  true  interior  anion.  Oyril  of  Alexandria  charges  Nestorios,  in  his  Epist  ad 
OoBleatinom :  ^iyu  warraxov  ri  Xryctr,  r^r  I ir «  cr  i  y ,  &XX*  6¥0fid(ti  r^y  vvwd* 
^  c  I  a  F,  &tfwtp  4<rTUf  B  i^m^v, 

*  'EanMTif  <rx<Ti«i^,  a  onity  of  relatbn  (from  vx^eis,  condition,  relatioc)  In  di» 
llnetion  from  a  trv^it  ^u9i«ift,  or  avyxpaaitj  phydcal  unity  or  oonnmixtura  0  > 

*  *tit4fiaTa, 

'^  'ErflMni  Kvr*  m^f  «a3*  vlodtfflw, 
**  *Evo0<rtt  fcar'  iwipyuvf. 
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bleness  of  the  divine  life  as  a  reward' for  his  voluntary  victoi7 
of  virtue. 

The  Antioehian  and  Nestorian  theory  amounts  therefore, 
at  bottom,  to  a  duality  of  person  in  Glirist,  though  without 
clearly  avowing  it.  It  cannot  conceive  the  reality  of  the  two 
natures  without  a  personal  independence  for  each.  With  the 
theanthropic  unity  of  the  person  of  Christ  it  denies  also  the 
theanthropic  unity  of  his  work,  especially  of  his  sufferings  and 
death ;  and  in  the  same  measure  it  enfeebles  the  reality  of 
redemption.^  ^ 

From  this  point  of  view  Mary,  of  course,  could  be  nothing 
more  than  mother  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  the  predicate  theoUh 
Jeos^  strictly  understood,  must  appear  absurd  or  blasphemous. 
Kestorius  would  admit  no  more  than  that  God  passed  through 
iprandit)  the  womb  of  Mary. 

This  very  war  upon  the  favorite  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy 
provoked  the  bitterest  opposition  of  the  people  and  of  the 
monks,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Alexandrian  theology. 
They  contradicted  ^N'estorius  in  the  pulpit,  and  iusulted  him 
on  the  street ;  while  he,  returning  evil  for  evil,  procured  corpo- 
ral punishments  and  imprisonment  for  the  monks,  and  con- 
demned the  view  of  his  antagonists  at  a  local  council  in  429.' 

His  chief  antagonist  in  Constantinople  was  Proclus,  bishop 
of  Cyzicum,  perhaps  an  unsuccessful  rival  of  Nestorius  for  the 
patriarchate,  and  a  man  who  carried  the  worship  of  Mary  to 
an  excess  only  surpassed  by  a  modern  Koman  enthusiast  for 
the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception.     In  a  bombastic 

*  Cyri}  charges  upon  Nestorius  (Epist  ad  Cosiest.),  that  he  does  not  say  the  Son 
of  God  died  and  rose  agam,  but  always  only  the  man  Jesus  died  and  Tose.  Nestorius 
himself  says,  in  his  second  homily  (in  Mar.  Merc.  768  sq.):  It  mHy  be  stud  that  the 
Bon  of  God,  in  the  wider  sense,  died,  but  not  that  Ood  died.  Moreover,  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  speaking  of  the  birth,  passion,  and  death,  never  say  Qod^  but  ChriUy  or 
Jetus^  or  the  Lord^ — all  of  them  names  which  suit  both  natures.  A  bom,  dead, 
and  buried  God,  cannot  be'  worshipped.  Pilate,  says  he  in  another  sermon,  did  not 
oradfy  the  Godhead,  but  the  clothing  of  the  Godhead,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  did 
not  shroud  and  bury  the  Logos  (in  Marius  Merc.  7S9  sqq.). 

*  According  to  a  partisan  report  of  Basilius  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  Nestorioa 
■tmck,  with  his  own  hand,  a  presumptuous  monk  who  forbade  the  bishop,  as  an 
obstinate  beretic,  to  approach  the  altar,  and  then  made  hun  over  to  the  officers,  who 
flogged  him  through  the  streets  and  then  cast  him  out  of  the  ci*7. 
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Bennon  in  honor  of  the  Yiigin '  he  praised  her  as  ^^  the  sj^t- 
less  treasnre-honse  of  virginity ;  the  spiritnal  paradise  of  the 
second  Adam ;  the  workshop,  in  which  the  two  natures  were 
annealed  together;  the  bridal  chamber  in  which  the  Word 
wedded  tiie  flesh;  the  living  bnsh  of  nature,  which  was 
unharmed  by  the  fire  of  the  divine  birth ;  the  light  cloud 
which  bore  him  who  sat  between  the  Cherubim ;  the  stainless 
fleece,  bathed  in  the  dews  of  Heaven,  with  which  the  Shep- 
herd clothed  his  sheep ;  the  handmaid  and  the  mother,  the 
Virgin  and  Heaven." 

Soon  another  antagonist,  far  more  powerful,  arose  in  the 
person  of  the  patriarch  Cybil  of  Alexandria,  a  learned,  acute, 
euOTgetic,  but  extremely  passionate,  haughty,  ambitious,  and 
dii^utatious  prelate.  Moved  by  interests  both  personal  and 
doctrinal,  he  entered  the  field,  and  used  every  means  to  over- 
throw his  rival  in  Constantinople,  as  his  like-minded  uncle  and 
predecessor,  Theophilus,  had  overthrown  the  noble  Chrysos- 
tom  in  the  Origenistic  strife.  The  theological  controversy  was 
at  the  same  time  a  contest  of  the  two  patriarchates.  In  per- 
sonal character  Cyril  stands  far  below  Nestorius,  but  he  excell- 
ed him  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  shrewdness,  theologi- 
cal learning  and  acutencss,  and  had  the  show  of  greater  venera- 
tiou  for  Christ  and  for  Mary  on  In's  side ;  and  in  his  opposition 
to  the  abstract  separation  of  the  divine  and  human  he  was  in 
the  right,  though  he  himself  pressed  to  the  verge  of  the  opposite 
error  of  mixing  or  confusing  the  two  natures  in  Christ.*  In 
him  we  have  a  striking  proof  that  the  value  of  a  doctrine  cannot 
always  be  judged  by  the  personal  worth  of  its  representatives. 
God  uses  for  his  purposes  all  sorts  of  instruments,  good,  bad, 
and  indifierent. 

Cyril  first  wrote  to  Kestoiius;  then  to  the  emperor,  the 
empress  Eudokia,  and  the  emperor^s  sister  Pulcheria,  who 
took  lively  interest  in  church  afi^airs ;  finally  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Celestine;  and  he  warned  bishops  and  churches  east 

'  See  MaiiBi,  torn.  iv.  678 ;  and  the  remarks  of  Walch,  toL  ▼.  878  It 
*  Oomp.  hi  particular  his  assertion  of  a  lvw<rif  ^vattHi  in  the  third  oi  his  Anik 
i  against  Nestorius ;  Hefele  (il  165),  however,  understands  by  tliis  not  a 
Iff  c2r  nUuf  ^^uf,  but  only  a  real  union  in  one  bektff,  on^  ^xitknee. 
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and  west  against  the  dangerous  heresies  of  his  rival.  Celestinei 
moved  by  orthodox  instinct,  flattered  by  the  appeal  to  his 
authority,  and  indignant  at  Nestorios  for  his  friendly  reception 
of  the  exiled  Pelagians,  condemned  his  doctrine  at  a  Roman 
council,  and  deposed  him  from  the  patriarchal  chair,  unless 
be  should  retract  within  ten  days  (4r30). 

As  Nestorius  persisted  in  his  view,  Cyril,  despising  the 
friendly  mediation  of  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch,  hurled 
twelve  anathemas,  or  formulas  of  condemnation,  at  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  from  a  council  at  Alexandria  by 
order  of  the  pope  (430).' 

Nestorius  replied  with  twelve  counter-anathemas,  in  which 
he  accused  his  opponents  of  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris.*  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyros,  the  learned  expositor  and  church  historian,  also 
wrote  against  Cyril  at  the  instance  of  John  of  Antioch, 

The  controversy  had  now  become  so  general  and  critical^ 
that  it  could  be  settled  only  by  an  ecumenical  council. 

§  138.     The  JEoumenical  Council  of  EpJiesua^  a.  d.  431.     The 

Gompromise. 

For  the  Acts  of  the  Oonnoil,  see  Ma^nbi  (torn.  iv.  fol.  567-1482,  and  a  part 
of  torn.  y.)»  Habdtjik,  and  Fuohs,  and  an  extended  history  of  the  oonn- 
oil and  the  transactions  connected  with  it  in  WALOHf  8ohb6okh,  and 
Hefelb  (iL  pp.  162-271).    We  confine  onrselves  to  the  decisive  points. 

Theodosius  IL,  in  connection  with  his  "Western  colleague, 
Valentinian  UI.,  summoned  a  universal  council  on  Pentecost, 
A.  D.  431,  at  Ephesus,  where  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
mother  of  God  had  taken  the  place  of  the  worship  of  the 
light  and  life  dispensing  virgin  Diana.  This  is  the  third  of 
the  ecumenical  councils,  and  is  held,  therefore,  by  all  churches, 
in  high  regard.  But  in  moral  character  this  council  stands  far 
beneath  that  of  Nicsea  or  of  the  first  council  of  Constantinople. 
An  uncharitable,  violent,  and  passionate  spirit  ruled  the  trans- 
actions.   The  doctrinal  result,  also,  was  mainly  only  negative ; 

>  CyriUi  Opera,  torn,  ill  67 ;  in  Manai,  iy.  foL  1067  sqq. ;  in  Gieseler,  L  il  p^  14'* 
fT.  (g  88,  not  20);  in  Hefele,  ii.  156  ff. 

*  In  Marius  Meitsator,  p.  909 ;  Gieaeler,  L  ii.  146  f. ;  Hefde,  ii.  168  it 
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that  is  to  Bay,  condemnation  of  Nestorianism.  The  positive 
and  ecomenical  character  of  the  coancil  was  reallj  secured 
only  bj  the  subsequent  transactions,  and  the  union  of  the  dom* 
inant  party  of  the  council  with  the  protesting  minority  of  Ori- 
ental  bishops.* 

Nestorius  came  first  to  Ephesus  with  sixteen  bishops,  and 
with  an  armed  escort,  as  if  he  were  going  into  battle.  He 
had  the  imperial  influence  on  his  side,  but  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  and  the  prevailing  voice  of  the  people  in  Ephesus,  and 
also  in  Constantinople,  were  against  him.  The  emperor  him* 
self  could  not  be  present  in  person,  but  sent  the  captain  of  his 
body-guard,  the  comes  Candidian.  Oyril  appeared  ^vith  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  brides  monks,  para- 
bolani,  slaves,  and  seamen,  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  and 
of  the  holy  Mother  of  God.    On  his  side  was  the  archbishop 

'  It  \b  with  reference  to  this  ooandl  nuunly  that  Dean  Mihnan  (Latin  Chrutiani« 
ty,  L  227)  paMes  the  following  harsh  and  sweeping  jndgment  on  the  ecumenical 
councils  of  the  ancient  churdi :  **  Nowhere  is  Christianity  less  attiactiTe,  and,  if  wa 
look  to  the  ordinary  tone  and  character  of  the  prooeedings,  leas  authoritatiTe,  than 
in  the  ooundls  of  the  church.  It  is  in  general  a  fierce  collision  of  two  rival  fikctions, 
neither  of  which  will  yield,  each  of  which  is  aolemnly  pledged  against  conviction. 
Intrigue,  ii^ustioe,  violence,  decirions  on  authority  alone,  and  that  the  authority  of  a 
tarbuleot  m^ority,  decisions  by  wild  aiDclamation  rather  than  after  sober  inquiry, 
detract  firom  the  rerereooe,  and  impugn  the  judgments,  at  least  of  the  later  councils. 
The  close  is  almost  invariably  a  terrible  anathema,  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
discern  the  tones  of  human  hatred,  of  arrogant  triumph,  of  rejoicing  at  the  damn** 
tion  imprecated  against  the  humiliated  adversary.  Even  the  venerable  council  of 
Kicaa  commenced  with  mutual  accusals  and  recrindnations,  which  were  suppressed 
by  the  moderation  of  the  emperor ;  and  throughout  the  account  of  Eusebltts  there 
is  an  adulation  of  the  imperial  convert,  with  something  of  the  intoxication,  it  might 
be  of  pardonable  vanity^  at  finding  themselves  the  objecbi  of  royal  favor,  and  par 
taking  in  royal  banquets.  But  the  more  fatal  error  of  that  council  was  the  solicita- 
tion, at  least  the  acquiescence  in  ihe  infliction,  of  a  civil  penalty,  that  of  exile,  against 
the  recusant  prelates.  The  degeneracy  is  rapid  from  the  council  of  Nicsa  to  that 
of  Ephesos,  where  each  party  came  determined  to  use  every  means  of  haste,  manoeu- 
vre, court  influence,  bribery,  to  crush  his  adversary ;  where  there  was  an  encourage- 
ment otf  if  not  an  appeal  to,  the  violence  of  the  populace,  to  anticipate  the  decrees 
of  the  council ;  where  each  tiad  his  own  tumultuous  foreign  rabble  to  back  his  quaiw 
rd;  and  neither  would  scruple  at  any  means  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  their 
■nathemas  through  persecution  by  the  civil  government'*  This  is  but  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture.  In  spite  of  all  human  passions  and  imperfeoUons  truth  triumphed  at 
IssU  snd  itufi  alone  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  eflbct  of  these  ecumenical  otna^ 
eils,  and  the  authority  they  still  ei\joy  hi  the  whole  Christian  worid. 
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Memnon  of  EphesnB,  with  forty  of  his  Asiatic  Buffiragans  and 
twelve  bishops  from  Pamphilia ;  and  the  clergy,  the  monks, 
and  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  were  of  the  same  sentiment 
The  pope  of  Eome — for  the  first  time  at  an  ecumenical  coun- 
cil— was  represented  by  two  bishops  and  a  priest,  who  held 
with  Cyril,  but  did  not  mix  in  the  debates,  as  they  affected  to 
judge  between  the  contending  parties,  and  thus  maintain  the 
papal  authority.  This  deputation,  however,  did  not  come  in 
at  the  beginning.'  The  patriarch  John  of  Antioch,  a  friend  of 
Nestorius,  was  detained  on  the  long  journey  with  his  bishops. 
Cyril  refused  to  wait,  and  opened  the  council  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  bishops  *  sixteen  days 
after  Pentecost,  on  the  22d  of  June,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
the  imperial  commissioner.  Nestorius  was  thrice  cited  to  ap- 
pear, but  refused  to  come  until  all  the  bishops  should  be  as- 
sembled. The  council  then  proceeded  without  him  to  the 
examination  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  to  the  condemnation 
of  Nestorius.  The  bishops  unanimously  cried :  "  Whosoever 
does  not  anathematize  Nestorius,  let  himself  be  anathema ; 
the  true  faith  anathematizes  him ;  the  holy  council  anathema- 
tizes him.  Whosoever  holds  fellowship  with  Nestorius,  let 
him  be  anathema.  We  all  anathematize  the  letter  and  the 
doctrines  of  Nestorius.  We  all  anathematize  Nestorius 
and  his  followers,  and  his  ungodly  faith,  and  his  ungodly 
doctrine.  We  all  anathematize  Nestorius,"  &c.'  Then  a 
multitude  of  Christological  expressions  of  the  earlier  fathers 
and  several  passages  from  the  writings  of  Nestorius  were 
read,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  session,  which  lasted 
till  late  in  the  night,  the  following  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion was  adopted  and  subscribed  by  about  two    hundred 

r 

'  St  AugnsUoe  also  was  one  of  the  Western  bishops  who  were  summoned,  the 
emperor  having  sent  a  special  officer  to  him ;  but  he  had  died  shortly  beforei  on  the 
28th  of  August,  480. 

'  Before  the  sentence  of  depontion  came  to  be  subscribed,  the  number  had  in- 
treased  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  According  to  the  Roman  accounts  CjrrU 
presided  in  the  name  and  under  the  commission  of  the  pope;  but  in  this  case  he 
should  have  yielded  the  presidency  in  the  second  and  subsequent  sesdons,  at  wbiob 
^  papal  legatee  were  present ;  which  he  did  not  do. 

*  In  ICansi,  torn.  ir.  p.  1170  sq. ;  Hefele,  U.  169. 
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bishops :  ^^The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  blasphemed  bj  him 
[Nesturius],  deteiminos  through  this  holy  coancil  that  Nesto* 
rins  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal  oflSce,  and  from  all  sacer* 
dotal  fellowship." ' 

The  people  of  Ephesus  hailed  this  result  with  universal 
jubilee,  illuminated  the  city,  and  accompanied  Cyril  with 
torches  and  censers  in  state  to  his  house.* 

On  the  following  day  Nestorius  was  informed  of  the 
sentence  of  deposition  in  a  laconic  edict,  in  which  he  was 
called  a  new  Judas.  But  he  indignantly  protested  against 
the  decree,  and  made  complaint  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor. 
The  imperial  commissioner  declared  the  decrees  invalid,  be> 
cause  they  were  made  by  only  a  portion  of  the  council,  and 
he  prevented  as  far  as  possible  the  publication  of  them. 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  26th  or  27th  of  June,  John  of  An- 
tioch  at  last  reached  Ephesus,  and  immediately,  with  forty-two 
bishops  of  like  sentiment,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Theodoret,  held  in  his  dwelling,  under  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  commissioner  and  a  body-guard,  a  counter  council  or 
conciliabulum,  yielding  nothing  to  the  haste  and  violence  of 
the  other,  deposed  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Memnon  of  Ephe- 
sus from  all  priestly  functions,  as  heretics  and  authors  of  the 
whole  disorder,  and  declared  the  other  bishops  who  voted  with 
them  excommunicate  until  they  should  anathematize  the 
heretical  propositions  of  Cyril." 

Now  followed  a  succession  of  mutual  criminations,  invec- 
tives, arts  of  church  diplomacy  and  politics,  intrigues,  and 
violence,  which  give  the  saddest  picture  of  the  uncharitable 
and  unspiritual  Christianity  of  that  time.  But  the  true  genius 
of  Christianity  is,  of  course,  far  elevated  above  its  unworthy 
oi^ans,  and  .overrules  even  tlie  worst  human  passions  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

'  'O  fikoff^fitil^tU  rotpw  To^*  atrrov  icvpiof  TifiUp  *lfiffovt  Xpirrhi  &pia§  9tk  ri|fl 
wapoCffiit  hytitTdTiis  vin^ov,  diW^pwf  fffroi  r^r  aitrhv  Ncrr^pioy  rod  ivioKowtien 
it^t^fiarot  teal  wcurrht  tfvXA^v  Uparutw.    Uanai,  !▼.  foL  1211 ;  Hefele,  u.  178. 

*  So  Cyril  himsdf  oompUoenUy  relates  in  a  letter  to  his  frienda  in  Egypt  See 
Mansi,  torn.  !▼.  1241  sq. 

'  The  AdB  of  thifl  ooonter  council  in  Manai,  torn.  ir.  12S9  sqq.  (Acta  Concilia' 
bun).    CoD.p.  also  Hefele,  iL  178  ft 
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On  the  lOdi  of  July,  after  the  arrivsJ  of  the  papal  legates, 
who  bore  themselves  as  judges,  CTril  held  a  second  session, 
and  then  five  more  sessions  (making  seven  in  all),  now  in  the 
house  of  Memnon,  now  in  St.  Mary's  church,  issuing  a  num- 
ber of  circular  letters  and  six  canons  against  the  Kestoriaus 
and  Pelagians. 

Both  parties  applied  to  the  weak  emperor,  who,  without 
understanding  the  question,  had  hitherto  leaned  to  the  side  of 
Kestorius,  but  by  public  demonstrations  and  solemn  proces- 
sions of  the  people  and  monks  of  Constantinople  under  the 
direction  of  the  aged  and  venerated  Dalmatius,  was  awed  into 
the  worship  of  the  mother  of  Ood.  He  finally  resolved  to 
confirm  both  the  deposition  of  Nestorius  and  that  of  Oyril  and 
Memnon,  and  sent  one  of  the  highest  civil  officers,  John,  to 
Ephesus,  to  publish  this  sentence,  and  if  possible  to  reconcile 
the  contending  parties.  The  deposed  bishops  were  arrested. 
The  coimcil,  that  is  the  majority,  applied  again  to  the  emperor 
and  his  colleague,  deplored  their  lamentable  condition,  and 
desired  the  release  of  Cyril  and  Memnon,  who  had  never  been 
deposed  by  them,  but  on  the  contrary  had  always  been  held 
in  high  esteem  as  leaders  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.^  The  An- 
tiochians  likewise  took  all  pains  to  gain  the  emperor  to  their 
side,  and  transmitted  to  him  a  creed  which  sharply  distin- 
guished, indeed,  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
the  wnoonfuaed  union  of  the  two  {aavyxino^  jfi/aio-t?),  conoe- 
ded  to  Mary  the  disputed  predicate  theotokos. 

The  emperor  now  summoned  eight  spokesmen  from  each 
of  the  two  parties  to  himself  to  Chalcedon.  Among  them 
were,  on  the  one  side,  the  papal  deputies,  on  the  other  John 
of  Antioch  and  Theodoret  of  Cyros,  while  Cyril  and  Memnon 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Ephesus  in  prison,  and  Nestorins  at 
his  own  wish  was  assigned  to  his  former  cloister  at  Antioch, 
and  on  the  25th  of  October,  431,  Maximian  was  nominated  as 
his  successor  in  Constantinople.  After  fruitless  deliberations, 
the  council  of  Ephesus  was  dissolved  in  October,  431,  Cyril 
and  Memnon  set  free,  and  the  bishops  of  both  parties  com- 
manded to  go  home. 

The  division  lasted  two  years  longer,  till  at  last  a  sort  of 
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eompromifie  was  effected.  John  of  Antioch  sent  the  aged 
bishop  Paul  of  Einisa  a  messenger  to  Alexandria  with  a  creed 
which  he  had  abead  j,  iu  a  shorter  form,  laid  before  the  empe 
ror,  and  which  broke  the  doctrinal  antagonism  by  asserting 
the  duality  of  the  natures  against  Cyril,  and  the  predicate 
mother  of  Ood  against  Nestorins.*  ^'  We  confess,"  says  this 
symbol,  which  was  composed  by  Theodoret,  '^  that  our  Lord 
JesQB  Christ,  the  only  b(^tten  Son  of  Ood,  is  perfect  God 
and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  body  subsisting  *  * 
as  to  his  Godhead  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  time,  but 
as  to  his  manhood,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  end  of  the 
days  for  us  and  for  our  salvation ;  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father  as  to  his  Godhead,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  us 
as  to  his  manhood;*  for  two  natures  are  united  with  one 
another.*  Therefore  we  confess  one  Christ,  one  Lord,  and  ons 
Son.  By  reason  of  this  union  ^  which  yet  is  vnthoui  confudon^^ 
we  also  confess  that  the  holy  Virgin  is  mother  of  God^  because 
Ood  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  man,  and  united  with  him- 
self the  temple  [humanity]  even  from  the  conception  ;  which 
temple  he  took  from  the  Virgin.  But  concerning  the  words 
of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  respecting  Christ,  we  know  that 
theologians  apply  some  which  refer  to  the  one  person  to  the 
two  natures  in  common,  but  separate  others  as  referring  to  the 
two  natures,  and  assign  tlie  expressions  which  become  Ood  to 
the  Gbdhead  of  Christ,  but  the  expressions  of  humiliation  to 
his  manhood"  * 

>  In  Manfll,  torn.  t.  foL  806;  Hefde,  il  246;  and  Gieseler,  L  il  p.  100. 

*  649  T^AfiM^  «a2  hfdpmuw  rdKtuuf  U  ^vx^t  Aoyur^t  (agunst  ApoUinaris)  iced 

9^Tam    H«ra  komooumcit  at  leaat  in  (be  aaeond  olauae^  evidenUy  does  not  imp]/ 
amnerioal  unity,  bat  only  generic  onity. 

«  A^  yhp  ^iatmw  Zvmvit  T^fc,  in  opposition  to  tbe  /aUi  ^^u  of  GyriL 

*  Kark  rtdniif  riiw  rnf  kwyx^'^ov  (against  Cyril)  kvA^nrnt  Iryouv. 

*  lUU  rkt  /Up  ^forptvccr  Kmrk  v^r  ht^riiTSi  rav  Xpirrov^  rat  84  rawtufkt  jcana 
r^  ii0»pmw^nfra  uirw  wmpaiiUrrau  Gieseler  says  (I  iL  p.  162^  Nestorios  nerer 
MMTted  anything  bat  what  agrees  with  this  confession  wliich  Cyril  sabacribed.  Bat 
he  prawod  the  disttnction  of  the  natoies  in  Christ  so  far  that  it  amounted,  in  sul> 
itanoe,  thoogh  not  in  expreailoD,  to  two  persons;  he  taught  not  a  true  becoming 
man,  but  the  anion  of  the  Logos  with  a  r4\%tos  t^^tmnoi^  a  human  person  ther» 
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Cyril  assented  to  this  coDfession,  and  repeated  it  verbaUj, 
with  some  farther  doctrinal  explanations,  in  his  answer  to  the 
irenical  letter  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  but  insisted  on  the 
condemnation  and  deposition  of  iN'estorias  as  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  church  fellowship.  At  the  same  time  he 
knew  how  to  gain  the  imperial  court  to  the  orthodox  side  by 
all  kinds  of  presents,  which,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom 
of  testifying  submission  to  princes  by  presents,  were  iiot  neces- 
sarily regarded  as  bribes.  The  Antiochiane,  satisfied  with 
saving  the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  thought  it  best  to  sacrifice 
the  person  of  Nestorius  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  to  ana- 
thematize his  "  wicked  and  unholy  innovations." »  Thus  in 
433  union  was  efibcted,  tliough  not  without  much  contradiction 
on  both  sides,  nor  without  acts  of  imperial  force. 

The  unhappy  Nestorius  was  dragged  from  the  stillness  of 
his  former  cloister,  the  cloister  of  Euprepius  before  the  gates 
of  Antioch,  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  four  years  of  repoee, 
from  one  place  of  exile  to  another,  first  to  Arabia,  then  to 
Egypt,  and  was  compelled  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup 
of  persecution  which  he  himself,  in  the  days  of  his  power,  had 
forced  upon  the  heretics.  He  endured  his  suffering  with 
resignation  and  independence,  wrote  his  life  under  the  signifi- 
cant title  of  Tragedy,'  and  died  after  439,  no  one  knows  where 
nor  when.  Characteristic  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  is 
the  statement  quoted  by  Evagrius,*  that  Nestorius,  after  hav- 
ing his  tongue  gnawed  by  worms  in  pimishment  for  his  blas- 
phemy, passed  to  the  harder  torments  of  eternity.  The  Mo- 
nophysite  Jacobites  are  accustomed  from  year  to  year  to  cast 

fore  not  nature;  and  he  constantly  denied  the  theotohaa,  except  in  an  Improper 
aense.  His  doctrine  was  unquestionably  much  distorted  by  his  cotemporaries;  but 
BO  also  was  the  doctrine  of  Cyril. 

^  Fragments  in  Evagrlus,  H.  E.  L  7,  and  in  the  Synodicon  adrersus  TragGsdlaiij 
Irensei,  c.  6.  That  the  book  bore  the  name  of  Tragedy^  is  stated  by  Ebe^ieeo,  a 
Nestorian  metropolitan.  The  imperial  commiaeioner,  IrensBUS,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Tyre,  a  friend  of  Nestorius,  composed  a  book  concerning  him  and  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  his  time,  Ukewise  under  the  title  of  Tragedy^  fragments  of  which,  in  a 
Latin  translation,  are  preserved  in  the  so-called  Synodicon,  in  Hanm,  ▼.  781  aqq. 

•  Hist  Ecc\  L  6. 
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aioneB  upon  his  suppoeed  graye  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  have  spread 
the  tradition  that  it  has  never  been  moistened  by  the  rain  of 
heaven,  which  yet  falls  upon  the  evil  and  the  good.  The 
emperor,  who  had  formerly  favored  him,  but  was  now  turned 
entirely  against  him,  caused  all  his  writings  to  be  burned,  and 
his  followers  to  be  named  after  Simon  Magus,  and  stigmatized 
as  Simonians/ 

The  same  orthodox  zeal  turned  also  upon  the  writings  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  long  deceased  teacher  of  Nestorius 
and  father  of  his  error.  Bishop  Babulas  of  Edessa  (t435) 
pronounced  the  anathema  upon  him  and  interdicted  his  wri- 
tings ;  and  though  his  successor  Ibas  (436-157)  again  interested 
himself  in  Theodore,  and  translated  several  of  his  writings  into 
Syriac  (the  ecclesiastical  tongue  of  the  Persian  church),  yet 
the  persecution  soon  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  theological 
school  of  Edessa  where  the  Antiochian  theology  had  longest 
maintained  its  life,  and  whence  the  Persian  clergy  had  proceed- 
ed, was  dissolved  by  the  emperor  Zeno  in  489.  This  was  the 
end  of  Nestorianism  in  the  Roman  empire. 

§  189.     The  Nestoriana. 

Jos.  Sol  AssnuHi:  0e  Syria  Neetorianis,  in  his  Bibliotheoa  Orientahs. 
Rom.  1719-1728,  foL  torn.  iii.  P.  it  Ebbdjbsd  (Nestorian  metro- 
politan of  Nisibis,  1 1818) :  Liber  Margaritie  de  veritate  fidei  (a  defence 

'  For  hia  aad  fate  and  his  upright  character  Nestorius,  after  having  been  long 
abhorred,  has  in  modem  times,  since  Luther,  found  much  sympathy ;  while  Cyril  by 
Us  riolent  conduct  has  incurred  much  censure.  Walch,  L  c.  v.  p.  817  ff.,  has  col 
leetod  the  earlier  opinions.  Giescler  and  Neander  take  the  part  of  Nestorius  agamst 
Cyril,  and  think  that  he  was  unjustly  condemned.  So  also  Milman,  who  would 
father  meet  the  Judgment  of  the  Diyine  Redeemer  loaded  with  the  errors  of  Nesto- 
rius than  with  the  barbarities  of  Cyril,  but  does  not  enter  into  the  theological  merits 
of  the  oontroTcrsy.  (History  of  Latin  Christianity,  I  210.)  Petayius,  Baur,  Hefele, 
and  Ebrard,  on  the  contrary,  vindicate  Cyril  against  Nestorius,  not  as  to  his  personal 
conduct,  which  was  anything  but  Christian,  but  in  regard  to  the  particular  matter  in 
question,  vis.,  the  defence  of  the  unity  of  Christ  against  the  division  of  his  personal- 
Ity.  Domer  (iL  81  if.)  justly  distributee  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  on  both 
ildes,  and  considers  Nestorius  and  Cyril  representatives  of  two  equally  one«idod 
conceptions,  nhich  complement  each  other.  Cyril's  strength  lay  on  the  religioaf 
and  speculative  side  of  Christologv,  that  of  Nestorius  on  the  ethical  and  practical 
gives  a  similar  judgment,  Dogmatik,  n.  p.  Sd. 
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of  Nefltorianiam),  in  Ang»  MaPs  Scrip,  vet.  nova  ooUeot.  x.  iL  Sit 
Gibbon  :  Chap.  zML,  near  the  end.  £•  Smith  and  H.  G.  0.  Dwight  : 
Besearohes  in  Armenia;  with  a  visit  to  the  Nestorian  and  Chaldean 
Ohristiaos  of  Oormiah  and  Salinas.  2  vols.  Boat  1883.  Justcb 
Pbbkins:  a  Residence  of  eight  ye&rs  in  Persia.  Andover,  184& 
Wiltsoh:  Kirohliche  Geographic  n.  Stattstik.  Berl.  1846,  L  214  ft 
Gbo.  Pbboy  Badobs:  The  Kestorians  and  their  Ritoals.  lUostrated 
(with  colored  plates),  2  vols.  Lond.  1852.  H.  Nswooscb:  A  Oyclo* 
pflddia  of  Missions.  New  York,  1856,  p.  658  ff.  PsTSBMAior :  Artiok 
Neatorianer^  in  Herzog^s  Theol.  EncykL  voL  z.  (1858),  pp.  279-288. 

While  most  of  the  heresies  of  antiquity,  Arianism  not  eX" 
csepted,  have  been  utterly  obliterated  irom  history,  and  only 
raise  their  heads  from  time  to  time  as  individual  opinions  un- 
der peculiar  modifLcatious,  the  Christological  heresies  of  the 
fifth  century,  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism,  continue  in 
organized  sects  to  this  day.  These  schismatic  churches  of  the 
East  are  the  petrified  remains  or  ruins  of  important  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  church.  They  are  sunk  in  igno- 
rance aud  superstition ;  but  they  are  more  accessible  to  West* 
em  Christianity  than  the  ortliodox  Greek  church,  and  offer  to 
the  Roman  and  Protestant  churches  an  interesting  field  of 
missions,  especially  among  the  Kestorians  and  the  Armenians. 

The  Nestoeiaks  differ  from  tlie  orthodox  Greek  churdi  in 
their  repudiation  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  and  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Mary  as  mother  of  God,  of  the  use  of  images  (though 
ihey  retain  the  sign  of  the  cross),  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
(though  they  have  prayers  for  the  dead),  and  of  transubstan* 
tiation  (though  they  hold  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist),  as  well  as  in  greater  simplicity  of  worship.  They 
are  subject  to  a  peculiar  hierarchical  organization  with  eight 
orders,  from  the  catholicus  or  patriarch  to  tlie  sub-deacon  and 
reader.  The  five  lower  orders,  up  to  the  priests,  may  marry ; 
in  former  times  even  the  bishops,  archbishops,  and  patriarchs 
had  this  privilege.  Their  fasts  are  numerous  and  strict.  The 
feast-days  begin  with  sunset,  as  among  the  Jews.  The  patri- 
arch eats  n6  flesh ;  he  is  chosen  always  from  the  same  fami- 
ly ;  he  is  ordained  by  three  metropolitans.  Most  of  the  ecdo 
siafltical  books  are  written  in  the  Syriac  language. 

After  Kestorianism  was  exterminated  from  the  Bomac 
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empire  it  found  an  aBylum  in  the  kingdom  of  Per&iat  whithet 
eeveral  teachers  of  the  theological  school  of  Edeesa  fled.  One 
of  thein,  BarsnmaB,  became  bishop  of  Nisibis  (435-489)/ 
founded  a  new  theological  seminary  there,  and  coufLrmed  the 
Persian  Christians  in  their  aversion  to  the  Cjrillian  council  of 
Ephesns,  and  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Antiochian  and  If estorian 
theology.  They  were  favored  by  the  Persian  kings,  from  Pherozes^ 
or  Firos,  onward  (461-488),  ont  of  political  opposition  to  Con- 
stantinople. At  the  council  of  Solencia  (498)  they  renounced 
all  connection  with  the  orthodox  church  of  the  empire.  They 
called  themselves,  after  their  liturgical  language,  Chaldaan  or 
Ajbstbian  Christians,  while  they  were  called  by  their  oppo- 
nents NssTOBiAKs.  Tliey  had  a  patriarch,  who  after  the  year 
496  resided  in  the  double  city  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon,  and  after 
762  in  Bagdad  (the  capital  of  the  Saracenic  empire),  under  the 
name  of  Yctzdieh  (catholicus),  and  who,  in  the  thirteenth 
centory,  had  no  less  than  twenty-five  metropolitans  under  his 
supervision. 

The  Nestorian  church  flourished  for  scyeral  centuries, 
spread  from  Persia,  with  great  missionaty  zeal,  to  India, 
Arabia,  and  even  to  China  and  Tartary,  and  did  good  service 
in  scholarship  and  in  the  founding  of  schools  and  hospitals. 
Mohammed  is  supposed  to  owe  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Ghristianity  to  a  Nestorian  monk,  Seigius ;  and  from  him  the 
Boct  received  many  privileges,  so  that  it  obtained  great  consid* 
eration  among  the  Arabians,  and  exerted  an  influence  upon 
their  culture,  and  thus  upon  the  development  of  philosophy 
and  science  in  generaL' 

*  Not  to  be  ooofoonded  with  the  oon^emponzy  Monophyaite  abbot  Bananita»  a 
eaint  of  the  Jacobites. 

#  The  obeerratioDa  of  Alex.  Ton  Humboldt^  m  the  2d  toL  of  hia  Koemoe  (Stattg. 
and  Tlib.  1847,  p.  247  f.),  on  the  oonneotion  of  Neatorianism  with  the  culture  and 
physical  adenoe  of  the  Arabians,  are  worthy  of  note :  '*  It  was  one  of  the  woudrous 
arrmngements  in  the  sjBtem  of  thfaigs,  that  the  Ohiistian  sect  of  the  Nestorians, 
wfai<di  has  exerted  a  rery  important  influence  on  the  geographical  extension  of 
knowledge,  was  of  service  eren  to  the  Arabians  before  the  latter  found  their  way  to 
lenmed  and  disputatious  Alexandria ;  that  Christian  Nestorianism,  in  fact,  under  the 
protection  of  the  anns  of  Islam,  was  able  to  penetrate  fiur  into  Eastern  Asia.  The 
Arr**«*™s  ^  other  words,  gained  their  first  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature 
tbioogh  the  8yrianS|  a  kindred  Semitic  race ;  while  the  Syrians  themselTes,  scarcel; 
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Among  the  Tartars,  in  the  eleventh  centmy,  it  sncceedea 
in  converting  to  Ohristianitj  a  king,  the  priest-king  Presbytet 
John  (Prester  Jolrn)  of  the  Kerait,  and  his  successor  of  the  same 
name/  Bat  of  this  we  have  only  uncertain  accounts,  and  at 
all  events  iN'estorian  Christianity  has  since  left  but  slight  traces 
in  Tartary  and  in  China. 

Under  the  Mongol  dynasty  the  Nestorians  were  cruelly 
persecuted.  The  terrible  Tamerlane,  the  scourge  and  the 
destroyer  of  Asia,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
almost  exterminated  them.  Yet  they  have  maintained  them- 
selves on  the  wild  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  of  Kurdistan 
and  in  Armenia  under  the  Turkish  dominion  to  this  day,  with 
a  separate  patriarch,  who  from  1559  till  the  seventeenth 
century  resided  at  Mosul,  but  has  since  dwelt  in  an  almost 

a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  firat  rec^yed  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature 
through  the  anathematized  Xeatorians.  Physicians  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
institationa  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  the  celebrated  medical  school  founded  by  the 
Xestorian  Christians  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  were,  so  early  as  the  times  of  Mo- 
hammed, living,  befriended  by  him  and  by  Abu-Bekr,  in  Mecca. 

**  The  school  of  Edessa,  a  model  of  the  Benedictine  schools  of  Monte  Caono  and 
Salerno,  awakened  the  scientific  search  for  nuUeria  medica  in  the  mineral  and  Tege- 
table  kingdoms.  When  it  was  dissolved  by  Ghrisdan  fanaticism  under  T^sao  the 
Isaurian,  the  Nestorians  scattered  towards  Persia,  where  they  soon  attained  political 
importance,  and  established  a  new  and  thronged  medical  institute  at  Dschondisapui 
in  Khnristan.  They  succeeded  in  spreading  their  science  and  their  faith  to  China 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  under  the  dynasty  of  Thang,'fiye  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  years  after  Buddhism  bad  penetrated  thither  from  India. 

'*  The  seed  of  Western  culture,  scattered  in  Persia  by  educated  monks,  and  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  last  Platonic  school  of  Athens  who  were  persecuted  by  Jus- 
tinian, took  beneficent  root  among  the  Arabians  during  their  first  Asiatic  campaign. 
Feeble  as  the  science  of  the  Nestorian  priests  may  have  been,  it  could  still,  with  its 
peculiar  medical  and  pharmaceutic  turn,  act  genially  upon  a  race  which  had  long 
Hved  in  free  converse  with  nature,  and  had  preserved  a  more  fresh  sensibility  to 
every  sort  of  study  of  nature,  than  the  people  of  Greek  and  Italian  cities.  What 
gives  the  Arabian  epoch  the  universal  im^rtance  which  we  must  here  insist  upon, 
is  in  great  part  connected  with  the  trait  of  national  character  just  indicated.  The 
Arabians,  we  repeat,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  founders  of  the  phytieal 
seieneety  in  the  sense  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  word." 

*  On  this  fabulous  priest-kingdom,  which  the  popes  endeavored  by  unsuccessful 
embasmes  to  unite  to  the  Roman  church,  and  whose  light  was  quenched  by  the  tide 
of  the  conquests  of  Zengis  Khan,  comp.  Moshsiv:  Historia  Tartarorum  cedes. 
Helmst.  1741 ;  Kxandsb  :  Kirchengesch.  vol.  v.  p.  84  if.  (9th  part  of  the  whole  work^ 
9d.  1641);  and  Rittkb:  Erdkunde,  part  ii  vol.  i.  pp.  2dd,  288  (2d  ed.  1882). 
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inaccessille  Tallej  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Persia 
Thej  are  very  ignorant  and  poor,  and  have  been  mach  reduced 
by  war,  peettilence,  and  cholera. 

A  portion  of  the  Nestorians,  especially  those  in  cities, 
united  firom  time  to  time,  nnder  the  name  of  Chaldaeans,  with 
the  Boman  church,  and  have  a  patriarch  of  their  own  at 
Bagdad. 

And  on  the  other  side,  Protestant  missionaries  firom  Amer- 
ica have  made  yigorous  and  saccessM  efforts,  since  1888,  to 
evangelize  and  civilize  the  Nestorians  by  preaching,  schools, 
translations  of  the  Bible,  and  good  books.' 

The  Thomas-Christians  in  East  India  are  a  branch  of  the 
If  estorians,  named  from  the  apostle  Thomas,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  preached  the  gospel  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  They 
honor  the  memory  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  in  their  Syriac 
liturgy,  and  adhere  to  the  Nestorian  patriarchs.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  they  were,  with  reluctance,  connected  with  the 
Boman  church  for  sixty  years  (1599-1663)  through  the  agency 
of  Jesuit  missionaries.  But  when  the  Portuguese  power  in 
India  was  shaken  by  the  Dntch,  they  returned  to  their  iude 
pendent  position,  and  since  the  expnlsion  of  the  Portnguese 
they  have  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  The  number  of  the  Thomas-Christians  is 
said  still  to  amount  to  seventy  thonsand  souls,  who  form  a 
province  by  themselves  niyler  the  British  empire,  governed  by 
priests  and  elders. 

'  Dr.  JuBtin  Perkins,  Asahel  Orant,  RheA,  Stoddftrd,  Wright,  and  other  miadona- 
riea  of  the  American  Board  of  Commiaaonen  for  Fordgn  Miaaions.  The  centre  of 
their  labors  ia  Oonniah,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,000  are  Nestorians. 
Comp.  on  this  sabject  Newcomb,  L  c.  666  it,  especially  the  letter  of  Dr.  Perldns  of 
1864,  p.  664  £,  on  the  present  oondition  of  this  mission ;  also  Joseph  P.  Thompson : 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Darid  Tappan  Stoddard,  missionary  to  the  Nestorians,  Boston, 
1868 ;  and  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  American  B.  C.  F.  M. :  Hicitorical  Sketch  of  the 
Mission  to  the  Nestorians  by  JusUn  Perldns,  and  of  the  Assyrian  Mission  by  Bey. 
Thomas  Lanrie,  New  Toric,  1862.  The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  look 
upon  the  Nestorian  and  Armenian  missions  as  a  means  and  enoonragmg  pledge  of 
the  oonTersion  of  the  millions  of  Mohammedans,  among  whom  Proyidcnoe  has  placed 
ind  preserved  those  ancient  sects,  as  it  woold  seem,  for  sach  an  erd. 
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§  140.    The  Eutyohian  Controversy.    The  CounoU  of  licibera^ 

A.  D.  449. 

Oomp.  the  Works  at  §  187. 

SOUBOES. 

Acts  of  the  council  of  Chaloei>ok,  of  the  local  oonnoil  of  CoNBTANToroPLS, 
and  of  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephbsus.  The  correspondence  between 
Leo  and  Flavian,  etc.  For  these  acts,  letters,  and  other  docamento^ 
see  Mansi,  Cone.  torn.  y.  vl.  and  yii.  (GKLAsnrs?) :  Brevicolns  historiss 
Entjchianistamm  s.  gesta  de  nomine  Acacii  (extending  to  486,  in 
Mansiy  vii.  1060  sqq.)*  Libesatub  :  Breviarinm  caused  Nest,  et  Eatjch. 
Leontius  Byzant.:  Contra  Nest,  et  Eutych,  The  last  part  of  the 
Synodicon  adv.  tragGsdiam  Irensei  (in  Mansi,  v.  781  sqq.).  Evagkitb: 
H.  E.  i.  9  sqq.  Thbodoret  :  *Epn»tarfit  (the  Beggnr)  or  UokvfAOfxt^os 
(the  Mnltiformed), — a  refutation  of  the  Egyptian  Entychian  system  of 
doctrines  (which  begged  together  so  much  from  various  old  heresiea, 
as  to  form  a  new  one),  in  three  dialogues,  written  in  447  (Opera,  ed. 
Bcbulze,  vol.  iv.). 

LITERATURE. 

PxTAvirs:  De  inoamatione  Yerbi,  lib.  i.  c.  14-18,  and  the  succeeding 
books,  particularly  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  (Theolog.  dogmatum,  torn.  iv.  p.  65 
sqq.  ed.  Par.  1650).  Tillemont:  M6moires,  tom.  xv.  pp.  479-719. 
0.  A.  Salig:  De  Eutychianismo  ante  Eutychen.  Wolfenb.  1728. 
Waloh:  Ketzerhist.  vol.  vi.  8-640.  Sohbockh:  vol.  xviii.  488-492. 
Nbakdeb:  Kirchengesch.  iv.  pp.  942-992.  BAtrs:  Gesch.  der  Lehre 
von  d.  Dreieihigkeit,  etc.  i.  800-825.  Dobitsb:  Gresch.  d.  Lehre  v.  d. 
Pers.  Ohr.  ii.  99-149.  Hefele  (R.  C):  Conciliengesch.  iL  pp.  295- 
645.  W.  CuNNiNOHAic:  Historical  Theology,  i.  pp.  811-'15.  Oomp. 
also  the  Monographs  of  Absndt  (1886)  and  Pebthel  (1848)  on  Leo  L 

The  resnlt  of  the  tliird  nniverBal  conncil  was  rather  nega- 
tive than  positive.  The  conncil  condemned  the  Nestorian 
error,  without  fixing  the  true  doctrine.  The  subsequent  union 
of  the  Alexandrians  and  the  Antiochians  was  only  a  superficial 
peace,  to  which  each  party  had  sacrificed  somewhat  of  its  con- 
victions. Compromises  are  generally  of  short  duration  ;  prin- 
ciples and  systems  must  develope  themselves  to  their  utmost 
consequences ;  heresies  must  ripen,  and  must  be  opened  to  the 
core.  As  the  Antiochian  theology  begot  Nestorianism,  which 
stretched  the  distinction  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in 
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Christ  to  donble  personality;  so  the  Alexandrian  theology 
begot  the  opposite  error  of  EatychianiBni  or  Monophysitisni, 
which  urged  the  personal  nnity  of  Christ  at  the  expense  of 
the  distinction  of  natures,  and  made  the  divine  Logos  absorb 
the  human  nature.  The  latter  error  is  as  dangerous  as  the  for- 
mer. For  if  Christ  is  not  true  man,  he  cannot  be  our  exam- 
ple, and  his  passion  and  death  dissolve  aUlast  into  mere  figura- 
tive representations  or  docetistic  show. 

A  large  portion  of  the  party  of  Cyril  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  union  creed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  purge  himself  of  incon- 
sistency. He  referred  the  duality  of  natures  spoken  of  in  the 
symbol  to  the  abstract  distinction  of  deity  and  humanity, 
while  the  two  are  so  made  one  in  the  one  Christ,  that  after  the 
nnion  all  separation  ceases,  and  only  one  nature  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  incarnate  Son.  The  Logos,  as  the  proper  subject 
of  the  one  nature,  has  indeed  all  human,  or  rather  divine-hn- 
man,  attributes,  but  without  a  human  nature.  Cyril's  theory 
of  the  incarnation  approaches  Patripassianism,  but  differs 
from  it  in  making  the  Son  a  distinct  hypostasis  from  the 
Father.  It  mixes  tlie  divine  and  human ;  but  it  mixes  them 
only  in  Christ,  and  so  is  Christo-theistic,  but  not  pantheistic.' 

On  the  other  side,  the  Orientals  or  Antiochians,  under  the 
lead  of  John,  Ibas,  and  especially  Theodoret,  interpreted  the 
nnion  symbol  in  their  sense  of  a  distinction  of  the  two 
natures  continuing  in  the  one  Christ  even  after  the  incarna- 
tion, and  actually  obtained  the  victory  for  this  moderate  Nea- 
toriamsm,  by  the  help  of  the  bishop  of  Borne,  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon. 

'  CynVB  true  yiew  is  most  dearly  expressed  in  the  foUowing  propositions  (oomp. 
Hansi,  t.  820,  and  Niedner,  p.  864):  The  iwirdpiemrts  was  a  ^vo-cie^  hmtrts,  or  6s- 
eominff  mux,  on  the  part  of  Ood,  so  that  there  is  only  /ila  vwapicxtiini  ^^trif  rov 
A^Tov.  'O  0«&f  \6yos,  irtt^At  oapki  irai^*  bw6<muft»^  4y4ptT0  iv^pwot^  o6 
tfvr^^dif  iwbp^^,  Mia  ff8i|  vourat  ^6irit  utrit  rifF  ti^ttawp  ^  uArov  rov  \&you 
^€^9pKmiA4nii,  'H  rov  Kvplov  cdp^  iaviw  iila  too  Ocov  A^yov,  ohx  iripov  riy^r  nta^ 
adn6».  The  hfwrit  r&y  p^atttv  is  not,  indeed,  exactly  a  a^x^^^*  ^^i*  <^^<rt»y,  bat 
•t  all  erents  exclades  all  8ia(f»r<rit,  and  demands  an  absolute  co-existence  and  inter 
penetration  of  the  x^or  and  the  vdp^.  The  conseqaenee  of  this  incarnation  is  the 
existence  of  a  new  entity,  a  diTiue^human  subject,  n^ch  is  in  nothing  only  Ood  or 
cmfy  man,  but  in  everything  is  both  in  one,  and  whose  attributes  (proprietates,  idio' 
mata)  are  not,  some  divine  and  others  human,  but  all  divine^iuman. 
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The  new  controversy  was  opened  by  the  party  of  mono- 
physite  sentiment. 

Cyril  died  in  444.  His  arch-deacon,  Dioscurus  {Ai6<rKopo<i)y 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  council  at  Ephesus,  succeeded 
him  in  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria  (444-451),  and 
surpassed  him  in  all  his  bad  qualities,  while  he  fell  far  behind 
him  in  intellect  and  in  theological  capacity.*  He  was  a  man 
of  unbounded  ambition  and  stormy  passion,  and  shrank  from 
no  measures  to  accomplish  his  designs  and  to  advance  the 
Alexandrian  see  to  the  supremacy  of  the  entire  East ;  in  which 
he  soon  succeeded  at  the  Council  of  Robbers.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  monophysite  party,  and  everywhere  stirred 
the  fire  of  a  war  against  the  Antiochian  Christology. 

The  theological  representative,  but  by  no  means  the  au- 
thor, of  the  monophysite  heresy  which  bears  his  name,  was 
EuTYOEES,'  an  aged  and  respected,  but  not  otherwise  impor- 
tant presbyter  and  archimandrite  (head  of  a  cloister  of  three 
hundred  monks)  in  Constantinople,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  monastic  seclusion,  and  had  only  once  appeared  in 
public,  to  raise  his  voice,  in  that  procession,  for  the  Cyrillian 
council  of  Ephesus  and  against  Nestorins.  His  relation  to  the 
Alexandrian  Christology  is  like  that  of  Nestorius  to  the  Anti- 
ochian ;  that  is,  he  drew  it  to  a  head,  brought  it  to  popular 
expression,  and  adhered  obstinately  to  it ;  but  he  is  considera- 
bly inferior  to  Nestorius  iii  talent  and  learning.  His  connee 
Mon  with  this  controversy  is  in  a  great  measure  accidental. 

Eutyches,  like  Cyril,  laid  chief  stress  on  the  divine  in 
Christ,  and  denied  that  two  natures  could  be  spoken  of  after 
the  incarnation.    In  our  Lord,  after  his  birth,  he  worshipped 

'  Towards  the  memory  of  Cyril  he  behaved  very  recklessly.  He  confiscated  hia 
oODflideTable  estate  (Cyril  was  of  wealthy  family),  accused  him  of  squandering  the 
church  funds  hi  his  war  against  Nestorius,  and  unseated  several  of  his  relatives.  He 
was  himself  charged,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  with  embezzlement  of  the  moneya 
of  the  church  and  of  the  poor. 

*  That  ia,  the  Fortunate.  His  opponents  said  he  should  rather  have  been  named 
Atiyt^^  the  UnforiwMie.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  deacon  Eutyches, 
who  attended  Cyril  to  the  council  of  Ephesus.  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  renowned  letter 
to  Flavian,  calls  him  "  very  ignorant  and  unskilled,''  multum  imprudens  et  nimid 
fanperituB,  and  justly  attributes  his  error  rather  to  imperitia  than  to  versutia.  So 
also  Petavius  and  Hefele  (il.  p.  800). 
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only  one  nature,  the  natnro  of  Ood  become  fieBh  and  man.* 
The  impersonal  human  nature  is  assimilated  and,  as  it  were, 
deified  by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  his  body  is  by  no  means 
of  the  same  substance  {Sfioovaiov)  with  ours,  but  a  divine 
body.'  All  human  attributes  are  transferred  to  the  one  sub- 
ject, the  humanized  Logos.  Hence  it  may  and  must  be  said : 
Ood  is  bom,  God  suffered,  God  was  crucified  and  died.  He 
asserted,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  capability  of  suffer- 
ing and  death  in  the  Logos-personality,  and  on  tKe  other  hand, 
the  deification  of  the  human  in  Christ. 

Theodoret,  in  three  dialogues  composed  in  447,  attacked 
this  Egyptian  Eutychian  type  of  doctrine  as  a  beggar's  basket 
of  Docetistic,  Gnostic,  Apollinarian,  and  other  heresies,*  and 
advocated  the  qualified  Antiochian  Christology,  i.  e.,  the  doc« 
trine  of  the  unfused  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person.  Dio- 
scnrus  accused  him  to  the  patriarch  Domnns  in  Antioch  of  di- 
viding the  one  Lord  Christ  into  two  Sons  of  God ;  and  Theodoret 
replied  to  this  with  moderation.  Dioscurus,  on  his  part,  en- 
deavored to  stir  up  the  court  in  Constantinople  against  the 
whole  church  of  Eastern  Asia.  Doinnus  and  Theodoret  like- 
wise betook  themselves  to  the  capital,  to  justify  their  doc- 
trine. The  controversy  now  broke  forth  with  greater  vio- 
lence, and  concentrated  on  the  person  of  Eutyches  in  Constan* 
tinople. 

At  a  local  synod  of  the  patriarch  Flavian  at  Constantino- 

■•  he  dedared  before  the  synod  at  Gonstuitfaiople :  'O/toKoyi  {k  9^  ^^^mv  7e7cr- 

Manrf,  torn,  vt  fol  744.    In  behalf  of  hia  Tiew  he  appealed  to  the  Seriptures,  to 
Athanaaiiis  and  Cyril,  and  to  the  council  of  Ephesue  in  431. 

*  The  other  ade  impated  to  Entychianism  the  doctrine  of  a  heavenly  body,  or  of 
an  apparent  body,  or  of  the  tranafonnation  of  the  Logos  into  flesh.  So  Theodoreti 
Fab.  har.  It.  13.  Entyches  said,  Chriat  had  a  vAfM  atfbpAvov,  but  not  a  aAfUL 
iofbp^ufop^  and  he  denied  the  oonsubstantiality  of  hia  aipl  with  onrs.  Yet  he 
espresaly  guarded  himself  against  Docetism,  and  agunst  all  speculation :  ^aioKoyuv 
ifuun^  9hi€  hnrp4irm.  He  was  really  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  theolc^gian,  but 
only  insisted  on  some  theological  opfaiions  and  points  of  doctrine  with  great  tenacity 
and  obstinacy. 

'  Hence  the  title  of  the  dialogues:  'Epoyior^f,  Beggar,  and  noA^^ioo^of,  tha 
Mnltiibna.  Under  this  name  the  Eutychian  speaker  is  mtrodnoed.  Theodoret  also 
wrote  an  kr^kayla  Mp  AtoB^pov  «al  BtoitApw^  which  is  lost 
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pie  in  448  *  Eutyches  was  charged  with  his  errur  by  EuBebina, 
bishop  of  DorylaBum  in  Plirygia,  and  upon  his  wilful  reftiBal^ 
after  repeated  challenges,  to  admit  the  dyophysitism  after  the 
incarnation,  and  the  oonsnbstantiality  of  Chi-ist's  body  with 
our  own,  he  was  deposed  and  put  under  the  ban  of  the  church. 
On  his  way  home,  he  was  publicly  insulted  by  the  populace. 
The  council  confessed  its  faith  that  "  Christ,  after  the  incarna- 
tion, consisted  of  two  natures '  in  one  hypostasis  and  in  one 
person,  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Lord." 

Both  parties  endeavored  to  gain  the  public  opinion,  and 
addressed  themselves  to  distant  bishops,  especially  to  Leo  L  of 
Rome.  Leo,  in  449,  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  council  in 
several  epistles,  especially  in  a  letter  to  Flavian,  which  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christology,  and  in  which  ho  gave  a 
masterly,  profound,  and  clear  analysis  of  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  two  natures  in  one  person."  But  Eutyches  had  powerfiil 
friends  among  the  monks  and  at  the  court,  and  a  special  patron 
in  Dioscurus  of  Alexandria,  who  induced  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosiuB  II.  to  convoke  a  general  council. 

This  synod  met  at  Ephesus,  in  August,  449,  and  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  bishops.  It  occupies  a  notorious 
place  in  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  church  history,  Dioscu- 
rus presided,  with  brutal  violence,  protected  by  monks  and  an 
armed  soldiery ;  while  Flavian  and  his  friends  hardly  dared 
open  their  lips,  and  Theodoret  was  entirely  excluded.  When 
an  explanation  from  Eusebius  of  Dorylseum,  who  had  been  the 
accuser  of  Eutyches  at  the  council  of  C3n8tantinople,  was  pre- 

'  livoloi  ivZfiinovircL  Its  acts  are  incorporated  in  the  aota  of  the  oomioil  of 
Cholcedon,  in  Mansi,  vi  649  sqq. 

'  *E  K  hlo  ^6<r§6iy,  or,  as  others  more  aocurately  said,  4w  6^  ^(urtin^ — an  nnee- 
sential  difference,  which  reappears  in  the  Oreed  of  the  council  of  Chaloedon.  Comp. 
Mansi,  torn,  tl  fol.  686,  and  Neander,  iv.  p.  988.  The  first  form  may  be  taken  also 
in  a  monophysitp  sense. 

*  This  Epistola  Dogmatica  ad  FlaTianmn  (Ep.  28  m  Ballerini,  24  in  QuesneU, 
which  Leo  transmitted,  with  letten  to  the  emperor  and  the  emperor^s  sister,  PukA- 
ria,  and  the  Robber  Synod,  by  his  legates,  was  afterwards  formally  approrod  aft  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  in  461,  and  invested  with  almost  symbolical  authority.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Opera  Leonis,  ed.  Bailer,  tom.  L  pp.  801-888 ;  in  Mansi,  torn, 
r.  foL  1869 ;  and  in  Hefele  (Latin  and  German),  ii.  886-846.  Comp.  on  it  alM 
Walch,  vi.  p.  182  ff.,  and  Baur,  L  809  ff. 
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^nted,  many  roices  exclaimed:  "Let  EnsebiuB  be  burnt; 
let  him  be  burnt  alive.  As  he  has  cut  Christ  in  two,  so  let 
him  be  cut  in  two."  *  The  council  affirmed  the  orthodoxy  and 
sanctity  of  Entycbes,  who  defended  himself  in  person ;  adopted 
the  twelve  anathematisms  of  Cyril ;  condemned  dyophysitism 
as  a  heresy,  and  deposed  and  excommunicated  its  advocates, 
including  Theodoret,  Flavian,  and  Leo.  The  three  Roman 
delegates  (the  bishops  Julius  and  Benatus,  and  the  deacon 
Hilarus)  dared  not  even  read  before  the  council  the  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  it  by  Leo,'  and  departed  secretly,  that  they  might 
not  be  compelled  to  subscribe  its  decisions.'  Flavian  was  so 
grossly  maltreated  by  furious  monks  that  he  died  of  his  wounds 
a  few  days  later,  in  banishment,  having  first  appealed  to  a  new 
cooncil.  In  his  stead  the  deacon  Anatolius,  a  friend  and  agent 
of  Dioscurus,  was  chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He, 
however,  afterwards  went  over  to  the  orthodox  party,  and 
effaced  the  infamy  of  his  elevation  by  his  exquisite  Oreek 
hymns. 

The  conduct  of  these  unpriestly  priests  was  through- 
out so  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  that  the  second  council  of 
Ephesus  has  ever  since  been  branded  with  the  name  of  the 
"  Council  of  Robbers."  *  "  Nothing,"  Neander  justly  observes,' 
^  could  be  more  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than 
the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  council  for 

'  Ckmc  Chalced.  Actio  L  iq  Hardom,  torn.  iL  foL  161. 

'  This,  moreorer,  made  reference  to  the  famous  Epistola  Dogmatlca,  addreesed  to 
FUTian,  which  was  alao  intended  to  be  read  before  the  coandL  Comp.  Hefele,  IL 
S5S. 

*  Leo  at  least  asMrta  this  in  reference  to  the  deacon  Hilama.  The  two  other 
ddegates  i^ypear  to  have  retamed  home  before  the  council  broke  up.  Renatua  ddies 
aot  appear  at  all  in  the  Acta,  but  Theodoret  praises  him  for  his  courage  at  the  Synod 
if  Robbers.    With  the  three  delegates  Leo  sent  also  a  notary,  Dulcitius. 

*  S^fwSof  Afr<rrpi«^,  latrodninm  Epheslnum ;  first  so  called  by  pope  Leo  in  a 
letter  to  Pnkberia,  dated  July  20ih,  451  (Ep.  95,  ed.  Ballerini,  aUas  Ep.  76).  The 
ofl^ial  Acta  of  the  Robber  Synod  were  read  before  the  council  of  Chaloedon,  and 
ioSaded  in  its  records.  These  of  themselves  show  dark  enough.  But  with  them 
most  be  compared  the  testimony  of  the  defeated  party,  which  was  also  rendered  at 
the  ooondl  of  Ghalcedon ;  the  contemporaneous  correspondence  of  Leo ;  and  the 
leooanta  of  the  old  historians.  Comp.  the  details  in  Tillemont,  Wskh,  Schroekh, 
Keaxider,  and  Hefele. 

*  Kircbengesch.  iT.  p.  969  (2d  Germ.  ed.  1847). 
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dogmatical  formulas,  in  which  thej  fancied  thej  had  Ohrist, 
who  is  spirit  and  life,  althoogh  in  temper  and  act  they  denied 
Him."  Dioscnrus,  for  example,  dismissed  a  chaise  of  nnchaa- 
tity  and  other  vices  against  a  bishop,  with  the  remark :  ^'  If 
you  have  an  accusation  against  his  orthodoxy,  we  will  receive 
it ;  but  we  have  not  come  together  to  pass  judgment  concern- 
ing UDchastity."  *  Thus  fanatical  zeal  for  doctrinal  formulas 
outweighed  all  interests  of  morality,  as  if,  as  Theodoret  re 
marks,  Christ  had  merely  prescribed  a  system  of  doctrine,  and 
had  not  given  also  rules  of  lite. 

§  141.     The  EouTnenieal  Council  of  Chalcedony  a.  d.  451. 

Oomp.  the  Acta  Oonoilii,  together  with  the  previoos  and  sabseqaent  epis- 
tolary correspondenoe,  in  Mansi  (torn,  vii.),  Habduin  (torn.  11),  and 
FuoHS,  and  the  sketches  of  Evaorius:  H.  E.  1. 11.  c.  4;  among  latei 
historians:  Waloh;  8ohr5okh;  ISTsAiimEB;  Hefblb,  L  o.  The  latter, 
11.  892,  gives  the  literatare  in  detail. 

Thus  the  party  of  Dioscurus,  by  means  of  the  court  of  the 
weak  Theodosius  II.,  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  Eastern 
church,  which  now  looked  to  the  Western  for  help. 

Leo,  who  occupied  the  papal  chair  from  440  to  461,  with 
an  ability,  a  boldness,  and  an  unction  displayed  by  none  of  hie 
predecessors,  and  by  few  of  his  successors,  and  who,  moreover, 
on  this  occasion  represented  the  whole  Occidental  church,  pro- 
tested in  various  letters  against  the  Kobber  Synod,  which  had 
presumed  to  depose  him ;  and  he  wisely  improved  the  per- 
plexed state  of  affairs  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the  papal  see. 
He  wrote  and  acted  with  imposing  dignity,  energy,  circum- 
spection, and  skill,  and  with  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  question 
in  controversy ; — manifestly  the  gi^eatest  mind  and  character 
of  his  age,  and  by  far  the  most  distinguished  among  the  popes 
of  the  ancient  Church.  He  urged  the  calling  of  a  new  council 
in  free  and  orthodox  Italy,  but  afterwards  advised  a  postpone* 
ment,  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  disquiet  caused  in  the  West 
by  Attila's  ravages,  but  probably  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a 

'  At  the  third  session  of  the  council  of  Chaloedon,  Dioscurus  himself  was  aoomed 
of  gross  intemperance  and  other  evil  habits.    Comp.  Hefele,  IL  p  429. 
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satisfactory  result,  even  without  a  council,  hj  inducing  the 
bishops  to  subscribe  his  Epistola  Dogmatical 

At  the  same  time  a  political  change  occuiTed,  which,  as 
was  often  the  case  in'the  East,  brought  with  it  a  doctrinal  re- 
volution. Theodosius  died,  in  July,*  450,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse ;  he  left  no  male  heirs,  and  the  distinguished 
general  and  senator  Marcian  became  his  successor,  by  marriage 
with  his  sister  Pulcheria,'  who  favored  Pope  Leo  and  the  dyo- 
physite  doctrine.  The  remains  of  Flavian  were  honorably  in- 
terred, and  several  of  the  deposed  bishops  were  reinstated. 

To  restore  tlie  peace  of  the  empire,  the  new  monarch,  in 
May,  451,  in"  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  Western  colleague, 
convoked  a  general  council ;  not,  however,  to  meet  in  Italy, 
but  at  Nicsea,  partly  that  he  might  the  better  control  it,  partly 
that  he  might  add  to  its  authority  by  the  memories  of  the  first 
ecumenical  council.  The  edict  was  addressed  to  the  metropol- 
itans, and  reads  as  follows : 

"That  which  concerns  the  true  faith  and  the  orthodox  reli- 
gion must  be  preferred  to  all  other  things.  For  the  favor  of 
God  to  us  insures  also  the  prosperity  of  our  empire.  Inas- 
much, now,  as  doubts  have  arisen  concerning  the  true  faith,  as 
appears  from  the  lettere  of  Leo,  the  most  holy  archbishop  of 
Rome,  we  have  determined  that  a  holy  council  be  convened  at 
Kicffia,  in  Bithynia,  in  order  that  by  the  consent  of  all  the  truth 
may  be  tested,  and  the  true  faith  dispassionately  and  more  ex- 

• 

*  Respecting  this  apparent  inoonsistencj  of  Leo,  see  Hefele,  who  considers  It  at 
length,  iL  8S7  ft 

*  Who,  howeyer,  stipulated  as  a  condition  of  the  marriage,  that  she  still  be  aV 
lowed  to  keep  her  tow  of  perpetual  Tirginity.  Mardan  was  a  widower,  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  had  the  reputation  of  great  ability  and  piety.  Some  authors  place  him, 
•a  emperor,  by  the  side  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  or  even  above  them.  Comp. 
Leo's  Letters,  Baronins  (Annales),  Tillemont  (Emper.  iiL  284),  and  Gibbon  (at  tlie 
end  of  ch.  xxxiv.).  The  last-named  author  says  of  Mardan :  **■  The  zeal  which  he 
Splayed  for  the  orthodox  creed,  as  it  was  established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedoni 
would  alone  have  inspired  the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  Catholics.  But  the  behavior 
of  Mardan,  in  a  private  life,  and  afterwards  on  the  throne,  may  support  a  more  ra- 
tional belief,  that  he  was  qualified  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire,  which  had 
been  almost  dissolved  by  the  successive  weakness  of  two  hereditary  monarchs.  *.  . 
His  own  example  gave  weight  to  the  laws  which  he  promulgated  for  the  reform* 
tion  of  msnners." 
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plicitly  declared,  that  in  time  to  come  no  doubt  nor  division 
may  have  place  concerning  it.  Therefore  let  your  holiness, 
virith  a  convenient  number  of  wise  and  orthodox  bishops  from 
among  your  suffragans,  repair  to  Kic8da,*on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber ensuing.  We  ourselves  also,  unless  hindered  by  wars,  will 
attend  in  person  the  venerable  synod."  * 

Leo,  though  dissatisfied  with  the  time  and  place  of  the 
council,  yielded,  sent  the  bishops  Paschasinus  and  Lucentius, 
and  the  priest  Boniface,  as  legates,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  legates  already  in  Constantinople,  were  to  represent  him 
at  the  synod,  over  which  Paschasinus  was  to  preside  in  his 


name.* 


The  bishops  assembled  at  Niceea,  in  September,  451,  but, 
on  account  of  their  turbulent  conduct,  were  soon  summoned  to 
Chaloedon,  opposite  Constantinople,  that  the  imperial  court 
and  senate  might  attend  in  person,  and  repress,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  violent  outbreaks  of  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  two 
parties.  Here,  in  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia,  on  a  hill  com- 
manding a  magnificent  prospect,  and  only  two  stadia  or  twelve 
hundred  paces  from  the  Bosphorus,  the  fourth  ecumenical 
council  was  opened  on  the  8tb  of  October,  and  sat  till  the  1st 
of  November.  In  number  of  bishofs  it  far  exceeded  all  other 
councils  of  the  ancient  Cliurch,'  and  in  doctrinal  importance  is 
second  only  to  the  council  of  Nicaea.  But  all  the  five  or  six 
hundred  bishops,  except  the  papal  delegates  and  two  Afidcans, 
were  Greeks  and  Orientals.  The  papal  delegates  had,  there- 
fore, to  represent  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  impe- 
rial commissioners,*  who  conducted  the  external  courae  of  the 
proceedings,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  with  the  senators 
present,  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  before  the  screen  of 

'  This  promise  was  in  fact  fulfilled,  although  only  at  one  session,  the  dxth. 

*  ETBgrius,  H.  K  ii.  c  4:  "The  bishops  Paschaainiis  and  Lucentios,  and  the 
presbjter  Boniface,  were  the  representatives  of  Leo,  archpriest  of  the  elder  Rome.** 
Besides  them  bishop  Julian  of  Cos,  Leo*s  legate  at  Constantinople,  also  frequently 
appears  in  the  council,  but  he  had  his  seat  among  the  bishops,  not  the  papal  dele- 
gates. 

'  There  are  only  imperfect  registers  of  the  subscriptions  yet  eictant,  and  the 
statements  respecting  the  number  of  members  vary  from  620  to  6£0. 

*  "apXorr^Sf  judices.    There  were  mx  of  them. 
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the  sanctuary.  On  tlie  left  sat  tbe  R  /man  delegates,  who,  foi 
the  first  time  at  an  ecumenical  council,  conducted  the  internal 
proceedings,  as  spiritual  presidents ;  next  them  sat  Anatoliu% 
of  Constantinople,  Maximus,  of  Antioch,  and  most  of  the  bishops 
of  the  East ; — all  opponents  of  Eutjchianism.  On  the  right 
sat  Dioscurus,  of  Alexandria  (who,  however,  soon  had  to  give 
up  his  place  and  sit  in  the  middle),  Juvenal,  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  other  bishops  of  Egypt,  lUyricum,  and  Palestine; — the 
Eutychians. 

Tlie  proceedings  were,  from  the  outset,  very  tumultuous, 
and  the  theological  fanaticism  of  the  two  parties  broke  out  at 
times  in  full  blaze,  till  the  laymen  present  were  compelled  to 
remind  the  bishops  of  their  clerical  dignity.'  When  Theodoret, 
of  Cyrus,  was  introduced,  the  Orientals  greeted  him  witii  en- 
thusiasm, while  the  Egyptians  cried :  ''  Cast  out  the  Jew,  the 
enemy  of  God,  the  blasphemer  of  Christ  I "  Tlie  others  retorted, 
with  equal  passion :  ^^  Cast  out  the  murderer  Dioscurus !  Who 
is  there  that  knows  not  his  crimes}"  The  feeling  against 
Nestorias  was  so  strong,  that  Theodoret  could  only  quiet  the 
council  by  resolving  (in  the  eighth  session)  to  utter  the  anath- 
ema against  his  old  friend,  and  against  all  who  did  not  call 
Mary  **  mother  of  God,"  and  who  divided  the  one  Christ  into 
two  sons.  But  tlie  abhorrence  of  Eutyches  and  the  Coimcil 
of  Sobbers  was  still  stronger,  and  was  favored  by  the  court. 
Under  these  influences  most  of  the  Egyptians  soon  went  over 
to  the  left,  and  confessed  their  error,  some  excusing  themselves 
by  the  violent  measures  brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  the 
Bobber  Synod.  The  records  of  that  Synod,  and  of  the  previ- 
ous one  at  Constantinople  (in  448),  with  other  official  docu- 
ments, were  read  by  the  secretaries,  but  were  continually  inter- 
rupted by  incidental  debates,  acclamations,  and  imprecations, 
in  utter  opposition  to  all  onr  modem  conceptions  of  parliamen- 
tary decorum,  though  experience  is  continually  presenting  us 
with  fresh  examples  of  the  uncontrollable  vehemence  of  human 
passions  in  excited  assemblies. 

So  early  as  the  dose  of  the  first  session  the  decisions  of  the 

'  SucA  tumultooas  outcries  {4K$o'hvu%  Sirfunrwro/),  said  the  commissioners  and 
MDalors,  ill^beseemed  bishops,  and  were  of  no  advantage  to  either  side. 
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obber  Synod  bad  been  annulled,  the  martyr  Flavian  declared 
thodox,  and  Dioscuras  of  Alexandria,  Juvenal  of  Jerasaleni, 
id  otbei*  chiefs  of  EutjckianiBni,  deposed.    The  Orientala  ex- 
aimed:     "Many   years  to  the  Senate!      Holy  God,  holy 
ighty,  holy  immortal  God,  have  mercy  upon  us.     Many 
3ars  to  the  emperoi-sl     The  impious  must  always  be  over- 
irown  1    Dioscurus,  the  murderer  [of  Flavian],  Christ  has 
posed !    This  is  a  righteous  judgment,  a  righteous  senate,  a 
;hteous  council  I " 
Dioscurus  was  in  a  subsequent  session  three  times  cited  in 
n  to  defend  himself  against  various  charges  of  avarice,  in- 
itice,  adultery,  and  other  vices,  and  divested  of  all  spiritual 
ctions ;  while  the  five  other  deposed  bishops  acknowledged 
r  error,  and  were  readmitted  into  the' council, 
^t  the  second  session,  on  the  10th  of  October,  Dioscurus 
ng    already    departed,    the    Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan 
bol,  two  letters  of  Cyril  (but  not  his  anathemas),  and  the 
us  Hpistda  Dogmatica  of  Leo  to  Flavian,  were  read  be- 
the  council  amid  loud  applause — ^the  bishops  exclaiming : 
it  is  the  faith  of  the  fathers  I     That  is  the  faith  of  the 
les  1    So  we  all  believe  I  So  the  orthodox  believe !  Auath- 
'.o  him  who  believes  otherwise  1      Through  Leo,  Peter 
us  spoken.     Even  so  did  Cyril  teach  I    That  is  the  true 

the  fifth  and  most  important  session,  on  the  22d  of  Oo- 
the  positive  confession  of  faith  was  adopted,  which  em- 
the  Niceeno-Constantinopolitan  symbol,  and  then,  passing 
le  point  in  controversy,  expresses  itself  as  follows,  almost 
vords  of  Leo's  classical  epistle :  * 

owing  the  holy  fathers,  we  unanimonflly  teaoh  one  and  the  same 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  complete  as  to  his  Godhead,  and  complete  as 

ihood ;  truly  God,  and  truly  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human 

sting ;  oonsubstantial  with  the  Father  as  to  his  Godhead,  and 

torn.  t1.  971 :  A0ri)  ^  xiVrif  r&y  irar4fmv^  aSrri  ri  iriorts  rmw  AvooWAair, 
•te  in  Mansi,  torn,  vil  f.  111-118.    The  Creed  is  also  giTen  by  Evagriua 
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eoDsabstantlal  also  with  ns  as  to  his  manhood ;  *  like  unto  ns  in  all  things, 
yet  withoat  sin;*  as  to  his  Gkxihead  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
worldi*,  bat  as  to  his  manhood,  in  these  last  days  bom«  for  ns  men  and  for 
oar  salvation,  of  the  Virgm  Marj,  the  mother  of  God ;  *  one  and  the  same 
Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Onlj-begotten,  known  «fi  {of)  two  na^uref,*  wUh&u 

'  'OMMu^»0t  is  used  in  both  cUnses,  though  with  a  shade  of  diilforeDoe:  Ghrist'c 
homoauma  with  the  Father  implies  niimerical  anitj  or  identity  of  snbstanoe  (God 
being  one  in  essenoe,  flMmoouMM) ;  Christ's  Aomoonfia  with  men  means  only  generis 
unity  or  equality  of  nature.    Compare  the  remarks  in  §  180,  p.  672  t 

'  *Eya  Kol  aurhf  mhv  r^y  nvptoi^  ^M**'  *!•  Xpurr^i^  rhv  atrr^  4p  dwdngrt  «a2  r^ 
Aflioir  rh¥  ainhv  h  iafhpmwirrtriy  d«^r  kkiflbin  «a2  ^bpmww  &A]}d«t  rhit  o^^r,  itc 
^vx^f  Ao7iic^t  [agiunst  ApoUinarifl]  «al  vii/uirof,  hiuMvctop  r^  Uarfl  xar^  r^ 
i^f^nfTo,'  «al  SfAooiatop  rhf  ttinhp  ^fiuf  «ar&  r^v  &ird^p«nr^rifTa,  Kara  vitna  Siwiow  ^iw 
XMp)s  ofiOfnlaf, 

'  T^f  ^wotSkov^  against  Nestorius.  This,  howerer,  is  immediately  after  modified 
by  the  phrase  xara  rifw  apbptnr^rrira  (in  distinction  from  xark  r^y  d^S-nrra),  Mary 
wu  the  mother  not  merely  of  the  hmnan  fuOurt  of  Jesus,  but  of  the  theanthropie 
penon  Jesus  Christ ;  not,  howerer,  according  to  his  eternal  Godhead,  but  according 
to  his  humanity.  In  like  manner,  the  subject  of  the  pasuoa  was  the  theanthropie 
perwn^  yet  not  according  to  his  dirine  impassible  nature,  but  according  to  his 
human  nature. 

*  *Er  960  p6<rtvi¥y  and  the  Latin  translation,  tn  dnuUnu  naturit^  is  directed  against 
£utyche8.  The  present  Greek  text  reads,  it  is  true,  i  «  S^o  ^^o-cwy,  which,  howerer, 
signifies,  and  according  to  the  connection,  can  only  signify,  essentiaUy  the  same 
thing,  but  is  also  capable  of  being  understood  in  an  Eutycliian  and  Monophysite 
sense,  namely,  that  Christ  has  arisen  from  the  oonflaence  of  two  natures,  and  since 
Uie  incarnation  has  only  one  nature.  Understood  ui  this  sense,  Dioscurus  at  the 
council  was  yery  willing  to  accept  the  formula  ix  t^  ^6at«ev.  But  for  this  Ter/ 
reason  the  Orientals,  and  also  the  Roman  legates,  protested  with  one  voice  against 
4  K ,  and  msisted  upon  another  formula  with  U^  which  was  adopted.  Baur  (L  c.  i. 
Pb  620  f.)  and  Domer  (il  p.  129)  assert  tliat  4k  is  the  accurate  and  original  expres- 
sion, and  is  a  concession  to  If  onophysitism,  that  it  also  agrees  better  (?)  with  the 
Terb  yr»pi(ofi9y  (to  recognize  by  certain  tokens)  but  that  it  was  from  the  very  be- 
ginning changed  by  the  Occidentals  into  4^,  But  we  prefer  the  view  of  Gieseler, 
Keander  (!▼.  988),  Hefele  (ii.  451  f ),  and  Beck  (Dogmcngeschichte,  p.  251),  that  4p 
Mo  ^^4tn¥  was  the  original  reading  of  the  symbol,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  al- 
tered in  the  interest  of  Honophysitism.  This  is  proTcd  by  the  whole  coarse  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  fifUi  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where  the  expresrion 
4k  8^  ^^<rM»y  was  protested  against,  and  is  proTod  by  the  testimony  of  the  abbot 
Enthymins,  a  cotemporary,  and  by  that  <{IP  Sererus,  Evagrius,  and  Leontins  of  By- 
santianL  Severus,  the  Mkmophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch  since  618,  diaiges  the 
Ikthers  of  Chalcedon  with  the  inexcusable  crime  of  haTing  taught:  4p  9io  ^6awtp 
ibBtoipirott  yvrnpiQiffbai  rhw  %9iv  (see  Mansi,  Til  889).  Eragrius  (H.  E.  ii  6)  mafai- 
tains  that  both  formulas  amount  to  essentiaUy  the  same  tlung,  and  reciprocally 
aooditioii  each  other.  Domer  also  affirms  the  same.  His  words  are:  '*The  Latfai 
fbnnala  has  ^  to  acknowledge  Christ  as  Son  in  two  natures,*  the  Greek  has  *  to  rer> 
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)03\fki$ion,  without  cowMnion^  without  sooerance^  and  toithotU  ditntion  ;  *  the 
llstinction  of  the  na^tares  being  in  no  wise  abolished  hj  their  union,  but 
;he  pecnliarity  of  each  nature  being  maintained,  and  both  concurring  in 
)ne  person  and  hypostasis.'  We  confess  not  a  Son  divided  and  sundered 
nto  two  persons,  but  one  and  the  aaine  Son,  and  Only-begotten,  and  God- 
LiOgos,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  the  prophets  had  before  prodaimed 
x>noerning  him,  and  he  himself  hath  taught  us,  and  the  symbol  of  the 
athers  hath  handed  down  to  us. 

"  Since  now  we  have  drawn  up  this  decision  with  the  most  oomprehen- 
nve  exactness  and  circumspection,  the  holy  and  ecumenical  synod  '  hath 
>rdained,  that  no  one  shall  presume  to  propose,  orally,  or  in  writing,  an- 
)ther  faith,  or  to  entertain  or  teach  it  to  others ;  and  that  those  who  shall 
iare  to  give  another  symbol  or  to  teach  another  faith  to  converts  from 
jeathenism  or  Judaism,  or  any  heresy,  shall,  if  they  be  bishops  or  dergy- 
nen,  be  deposed  from  their  bishopric  and  spiritual  function,  or  if  thej  be 
nonks  or  laymen,  shall  be  excommunicated.^^ 

After  the  public  reading  of  this  confessioD,  all  the  bishops 
exclaimed :  ^'  Tliis  is  the  faith  of  the  fathers ;  this  is  the  faith 
>f  the  apostles ;  to  this  we  all  agree ;  thus  we  all  think.'' 

The  symbol  was  solemnly  ratified  at  the  sixth  session  (Oct. 
25th),  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  the  empress.  The 
3mperor  thanked  Christ  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of 
^aith,  and  threatened  all  with  heavy  punishment,  who  should 
hereafter  stir  up  new  controversies;  whereupon  the  synod 
exclaimed :  "Thou  art  both  priest  and  king,  victor  in  war,  and 
eacher  of  the  faith." 

At  its  subsequent  sessions  the  synod  was  occupied  with  the 
ppeal  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  who  had  been  deposed  by  . 
ie  Robber  Synod,  and  was  now  restored ;  with  other  cases  of 
iscipline ;  with  some  personal  matters ;  and  with  the  enact* 
lent  of  twenty-eight  canons,  which  do  not  concern  us  here,* 

Tiise  Christ  as  Son  from  two  natures,*  which  is  plainly  the  same  thought  The 
tin  formula  is  only  a  free,  but  essentially  faithful  translation,  oxily  that  its  ocdorii^ 
presses  somewhat  more  definitely  still  Ghrist^s  subsisting  in  two  natures,  and  is 
irefore  nore  literally  oonfonnable  to  the  Roman  type  of  doctrine*^  (L  a  it  p.  129 

'  *A(rvrx^»f,  irpiwTus  [against  Eutydhes],  aduupervr,  ikx^P^^r^*^  [againsi  Ke*> 
ins]  yimpt(dfA9ifQp, 

*  Eif  If  wpStrvnov  ical  fiiay  ^6ercuriv, 

*  *H  kyia  ical  olKOVfA€¥iK^  o-^voSot. 

*  Bespecting  the  famous  28th  canon  of  the  oonndl,  which  gives  the  bishop  of 
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The  emperor,  by  several  edicts,  gave  the  force  of  law  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council,  and  commanded  that  all  Eatychians 
should  be  banished  from  tlie  empire,  and  their  writings  bnrned.' 
Pope  Leo  confirmed  the  doctrinal  confession  of  the  council,  but 
protested  against  the  twenty-eighth  canon,  which  placed  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  an  equality  with  him*  Not- 
withstanding tliese  ratifications  and  rejoicings,  tlie  peace  of  the 
Chm*ch  was  only  apparent,  and  the  long  Mouophysite  troubles 
were  at  hand.' 

But  before  we  proceed  to  these,  we  must  enter  into  a  more 
careful  exposition  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christology,  which  has 
become  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christendom. 


§  142.    Ths  Orthodox  Chrutology — Analysis  and  Oritioism. 

The  first  council  of  Kicssa  had  established  the  eternal  pre 
existent  Qodhead  of  Christ.     The  symbol  of  the  fourth  ecu- 

Ckmstantiiiople  eqiul  rights  with  the  bishop  of  Borne,  and  places  him  next  after  lum 
in  rank,  oomp.  above  g  66  (p.  279  ft). 

^  Eutyches,  who,  in  the  very  beginnmg  of  the  oontroyeny,  said  of  himself,  that 
be  had  lired  serenty  years  a  monk,  died  probably  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
oonneiL  Dioeconis  was  banished  to  Oangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  and  liyed  till  454. 
Comp.  Schrockh,  Th.  xrilL  p.  492. 

*  Domer  judges  rery  mifayorably  of  the  ooancil  of  Chaloedon  (IL  p.  88),  and 
denifcs  it  all  Tooation,  inward  or  outward,  to  render  a  positiye  decision  of  the  great 
qaestion  in  oontroyersy ;  forgetting  that  the  third  ecumenical  council,  which  oon- 
H^mwMMJ  Kestorius,  was,  in  Christian  spirit  and  moral  dignity,  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  fourth.  ''Notwithstanding  its  680  bishops,'*  says  he  (ii.  130),  "it  is  very  far 
from  being  able  to  daim  canonical  authority.  The  fiithers  of  this  council  exhibit 
neither  the  harmony  of  an  assembly  animated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  that  certainty 
of  judgment,  past  wavering  and  inconsistency,  nor  that  manly  courage  in  maintain* 
ing  a  well-gained  conviction,  which  is  possible  where,  out  of  antitheses  long  striving 
for  unity,  a  bright  and  clear  persuasion,  shared  by  the  general  body,  has  arisen.'* 
Kahilis  (Der  Kirchenglaube,  Bd.  iL  1864,  p.  89)  judges  as  follows :  ^  The  significance 
of  the  Chalcedonian  symbol  does  not  lie  in  the  ecumenical  character  of  this  council, 
for  ecumenical  is  an  exceedingly  elastic  idea ;  nor  in  its  results  being  a  development 
of  those  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  (481),  for,  while  at  fiphesus  the  doctrine  of  the 
anity.  here  that  of  the  distinction,  in  Christ's  person,  was  the  victorious  side;  nor  in 
the  Bfttrit  with  which  all  the  proceedings  were  conducted,  for  passions,  intrigues, 
political  views,  tumultuous  disorder,  &a,  prevailed  in  it  in  abundant  measure :  but 
it  lie0  rather  in  the  unity  of  acknowledgment  which  it  has  received  in  the  Churd^ 
iven  to  our  day,  and  in  the  inner  unity  of  its  definitions." 
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1  council  relates  to  the  incarnate  Logos,  as  he  walked 

arth  and  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  it  is 

)d  against  errors  which  agree  with  the  Nicene  Creed  as 

3d  to  Arianism,  but  put  the  Godhead  of  Christ  in  a  false 

m  to  his  humanity.     It  substantially  completes  the  or- 

X  Christology  of  the  ancient  Church  ;  for  the  definitions 

1  by  the  Monophysite  and  Monothelite  controversieB  ar? 

nd  comparatively  unessential. 

lie  same  doctrine,  in  its  main  features,  and  almost  in  its 

words  (though  with  less  definite  reference  to  Nestorianism 

Eutychianism),  was  adopted  in  the  second  part  of  the 

do-Athanasian  Creed,'  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  passed 

all  the  confessions  of  the  Protestant  churches.*    Like  the 

3ne  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  the  common  inheritance 

j-reek,  Latin,  and  Evangelical  Christendom;  except  that 

testantism,  here  as  elsewhere,  reserves  the  right  of  search- 

f  to  ever  new  depths,  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  this  nij&- 

f  in  the  living  Christ  of  the  Oospels  and  the  apostolic 

.tings.' 

^  Comp.  aboTe  §  182. 

*  Comp.  mj  article  cited  in  §  182  upon  the  Symbolum  Qmeunqtie.    One  nf  the 

ifest  and  clearest  Protestant  definitions  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  sense  of  the 

ilcedonian  formula,  is  the  one  in  the  Westminster  (Preftbyterian)  Shorter  Gate- 

sm :  ^*  Dominus  Jesus  Ghristus  est  electorum  Dei  Redemptor  nnious,  qui  etemna 

i  fiUus  cum  esset  factus  est  homo ;  adeoque  liiit,  est  eritque  ^tdvl^ponros^  e  fin] 

turia  duabus  distinctis  persona  unica  in  sempitemura ;  ^  or,  as  it  is  in  English  •  **  The 

ily  Redeemer  of  God's  elect  is  the  TiOrd  Jesus  Christ,  who^  being  the  eternal  Son 

'  Ood^  became  man,  and  to  was,  and  eontinueth  to  be,  Qod  and  Man,  in  tuo  diatinet 

ituren,  and  one  pereon  forever.**     The  Westminster  ConfcEflion  formulates  this 

3ctrine  (ch.  viii.  sec.  21)  in  verj  nearly  the  words  of  the  Chalcedonian  symbol : 

The  Son  of  Qod,  the  secood  person  in  the  Trinity,  being  yery  and  eternal  God,  of 

[ie  substance  and  equal  with  the  Father,  did,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  oome, 

ike  upon  Him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential  properties  and  common  infirmi- 

es  thereof,  yet  without  un ;  being  conceiTed  by  the-  power  of  the  Holy  Gho^  in 

le  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  her  substance.    So  that  two  whole,  perfect,  and 

istinct  natures, — ^the  Godhead  and  the  manhood, — ^were  inseparably  joined  together 

I  one  person,  without  conversion,  composition,  or  confusion.   Which  person  is  very 

od  and  yery  man,  yet  one  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man." 

*  The  Lutheran  Church  has  framed  the  doctrine  of  a  threefold  eomnmmiealie 
ff omoAifTi,  and  included  it  in  the  Formula  Conoordin.  The  oontroyersy  between 
le  Lutheran  theologians  of  Giessen  and  Tubingen,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  cor 
eming  the  itriiais  (the  possession),  the  x/^<^<'  (the  use),  the  xp^if  ^the  secret  use), 
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The  perbon  of  Jesns  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  its  tlieanthropic 
life  cannot  be  exhaustively  set  forth  by.  any  formulas  of  humac 
logic.  Even  the  imperfect,  finite  personality  of  man  has  a  mysp 
terious  baekgroimd,  that  escapes  the  speculative  comprehension ; 
how  much  more  then  the  perfect  personality  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  tremendous  antitheses  of  Creator  and  creature,  Infinite  and 
finite,  immutable,  etemftl  Being  and  changing,  temporal  bo* 
coming,  are  harmoniously  conjoined  1  The  formulas  of  ortho- 
doxy can  neither  beget  the  true  faith,  nor  nourish  it ;  tbey  are 
not  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life,  but  a  standard  for  theolo- 
gical investigation  and  a  rule  of  public  teaching.' 

Such  considerations  suggest  tlie  true  position  and  the  just 
Tslne  of  the  Creed  of  Ohalcedon,  against  both  exaggeration  and 
disparagement.  That  symbol  does  not  aspire  to  comprehend 
the  Christological  mystery,  but  contents  itself  witli  setting 
forth  the  facts  and  establishing  the  boundaries  of  orthodox  doc- 
trine. It  does  not  mean  to  preclude  further  theological  discus- 
sion, but  to  guard  against  such  erroneous  conceptk>ns  as  would 
mutilate  cither  the  divine  or  the  human  in  Christ,  or  would 
place  the  two  in  a  false  relation.  It  is  a  light-house,  to  point 
oat  to  the  ship  of  Christological  speculation  the  channel  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  to  save  it  from  stranding  upon  the 
ree&  of  Nestorian  dyophysitism  or  of  Eutycliian  monophy- 
sitism.  It  contents  itself  with  settling,  in  clear  outlines,  the 
eternal  resiiU  of  the  theanthropic  process  of  incarnation,  leav- 
ing the  study  of  the  procesi  itself  to  scientific  theology*  The 
dogmatic  letter  of  Leo,  it  is  true,  takes  a  step  beyond  this, 
towards  a  theological  interpretation  of  the  doctrine ;  but  for 

^jmI  the  itivmvix  (the  entire  abdication)  of  the  divine  attributes  bj  the  inoanate 
Logos,  led  to  no  definite  teeulta,  and  was  swallowed  ap  in  the  thirty  jears*  war.  It 
has  been  resumed  ki  modified  fonn  by  modem  German  divines. 

>  Comp.  Oonningfaam  (Historical  Theology,  voL  L  p.  819):  **  The  chief  use  jmm 
to  be  made  of  an  examination  of  these  oontroversies  [the  Eutychian  and  Nestorian] 
ifl  not  80  much  to  goard  ns  against  errors  [?]  which  may  be  pressed  upon  ns,  and 
into  which  we  may  be  tempted  to  fiiU,  but  rather  to  aid  as  in  forming  dear  and  def- 
iniie  conceptions  of  the  truths  regarding  the  person  of  Christ,  which  ail  profess  to 
believe ;  in  securing  precision  and  accuracy  of  language  hi  explaining  therai,  and 
eapeobdly  to  assist  us  in  realizing  them ;  in  habitually  regarding  as  great  and  actual 
roa'iiriflfl  the  leading  features  of  the  oonstitution  of  Christ's  person,  which  the  word 
of  God  mifolds  to  na.** 
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this  VC17  reason  it  cannot  have  the  same  tinding  and  norma- 
tive force  as  the  symbol  itself. 

As  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  midway  be- 
tween tritheism  and  Sabellianism,  so  the  Chalcedonian  formnla 
strikes  the  true  mean  between  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism. 

It  accepts  dyophysitism ;  and  so  far  it  uuquestionably  fa- 
vored and  satisfied  the  moderate  Antiochian  party  rather  than 
the  Egyptian.'  But  at  the  same  time  it  teaches  with  equal 
distinctness,  in  opposition  to  consistent  Nestorianism,  the  in- 
separable unity  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  following  are  the  leading  ideas  of  this  symbol: 

1.  A  true  tncamation  of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  second  person 
in  the  Godhead.*  The  motive  is  the  unfathomable  love  of  God  ; 
tlie  end,  the  redemption  of  the  fallen  race,  and  its  reconciliation 
with  God.  This  incarnation  is  neither  a  conversion  of  God 
into  a  man,  nor  a  conversion  of  a  man  into  God ;  neither  a 
humanizing  of  the  divine,  nor  a  deification  or  apotheosis  of  the 
human ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it  a  mere  outward,  transitory 
connection  of  the  two  factors ;  but  an  actual  and  abiding  union 
of  the  two  in  one  personal  life. 

It  is  primarily  and  pre-eminently  a  condescension  and  self- 
humiliation  of  the  divine  Logos  to  human  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  consequent  assumption  and  exaltation  of  the  human 
nature  to  inseparable  and  eternal  communion  with  the  divine 
person.  The  Logos  assumes  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man , 
and  enters  into  all  the  circumstances  and  infirmities  of  human 
life  on  earth,  with  the  single  exception  of  sin,  which  indeed  is 
not  an  essential  or  necessary  element  of  humanity,  but  acci- 

'  Accordingly  in  Leo*8  Epistola  Dogmatiea  also^  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
Creed,  Nestorius  is  not  even  mentioned,  while  Eutychee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  refuted 
at  length.  But  in  a  later  letter  of  Leo,  addressed  to  the  emperor,  i.  d.  467  (Ep.  166, 
ed.  Ballerini),  he  classes  Nestorias  and  Eutyches  together,  as  equally  dangeroDB 
heretics.  The  Creed  of  Ghalcedon  is  also  regarded  by  Baur,  l^edner,  and  Domer 
as  exhibiting  a  certain  degree  of  preference  for  the  Nestorian  dyophysitism. 

'  *Y.vav^p^'Kj\(Tt%  BeoS,  iuirdpKuxrtt,  ineamatio, — in  distinction  from  a  mere  tnn^ 
^fia,  eonjundio^  or  trxcTitc^  tvount^  of  the  diTine  and  hxmian,  by  rtplaXtfi^ii  ({rom 
irpoaXaiifiAv<it>\  atfumptio,  of  the  human,  and  4yoiiai<ns  of  the  divine ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  from  a  <f>ufftH^  li'cvo'iv,  or  Kpwris^  a^x^^^^i  ^  adpKtotris  in  the  nestse  of 
transmutation.    The  diametrical  opposite  of  the  ipav^p^^ais  B§ov  is  the  heath  3D 
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deotal  to  it.  ^^  The  Lord  of  the  universe,"  ae  Leo  puts  the 
matter  in  his  epistle,  *^  took  the  form  of  a  servant ;  the  impaa- 
apjle  God  became  a  suffering  man ;  the  Immortal  One  submitted 
himself  to  the  dominion  of  death ;  Majesty  assumed  into  itself 
lowliness;  Strength,  weakness;  Eternity,  mortality."  The 
same,  who  is  true  God,  is  also  true  man,  without  either  element 
being  altered  or  annihilated  by  the  other,  or  being  degraded  to 
a  mere  accident. 

This  mysterious  union  came  to  pass,  in  an  incomprehensible 
way,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  virgin  womb 
of  Mary.  But  whether  the  miraculous  conception  was  only 
the  beginning,  or  whether  it  at  the  same  time  completed  the 
union,  is  not  decided  in  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon.  According  to 
his  human  nature  at  least,  Christ  submitted  himself  to  the  laws 
of  gradual  development  and  moral  conflict,  without  which,  in- 
deed, he  could  be  no  example  at  all  for  us. 

2.  The  precise  distinction  between  natnu/re  9xAper%(m.  Nar 
ture  or  substance  is  the  totality  of  powers  and  qualities  which 
constitute  a  being ;  person  is  the  Ego,  the  self-conscious,  self- 
asserting,  and  acting  subject.  There  is  no  person  without  na- 
ture, but  there  may  be  nature  without  person  (as  in  irrational 
beings).*  Tlie  Church  doctrine  distinguishes  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  three  persons  (though  not  in  the  ordinary  human  sense 
of  the  word)  in  one  divine  nature  or  substance  which  they  have 
in  common  ;  in  its  Christology  it  teaches,  conversely,  two  na- 
tures in  one  person  (in  the  usual  sense  of  person)  which  per- 
vades both.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  said  :  The  Logos  assumed 
a  human  j^Mm,'  or  united  himself  with  a  deflnite  human  indi- 
vidual :  for  then  the  God-Man  would  consist  of  two  persons ; 
but  he  took  upon  himself  the  human  nature^  which  is  common 
to  all  men ;  and  therefore  he  redeemed  not  a  particular  man. 


*  Gcnnpare  the  weighty  dissertation  of  BoSrHnrs :  Jh  dualna  naturiM  et  wna  per- 
mma  ChrUtiy  advernu  Eutyehen  et  NeUonym  (Opera,  ed.  Basil.,  1646,  pp.  94S-957), 
tn  which  he  defines  natura  {^(uri^  or  ohala^  tttbttaniia  {&w6(rr atr is)^  and  pentma 
lwp6^mwo¥).  **  JTa/vra,**  he  says,  **  est  cajndibet  substantia  speoifieata  proprietas; 
pgrmma  Tcro  rationabilis  naturo  indiTidna  subsistentia." 

*  TcACfoy  &ybpwwop  ftXiy^c,  as  Theodore  of  Hopsnestia  and  the  strict  Kestorianf 
eipresaed  tbemselyes 
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but  all  men,  as  partakers  of  the  same  nature  or  substance.'  The 
personal  Logos  did  not  become  an  individual  ai;^/(>ei>7ro9,  but 
o-apf,  flesh,  which  includes  the  whole  of  human  nature,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  The  personal  self-conscious  Ego  resides  in  the 
Logos.     But  into  this  point  we  shall  enter  more  fully  below. 

3.  The  result  of  the  incarnation,  that  infinite  act  of  divine 
love,  is  the  Ood-Man.  Not  a  (Nestorian)  dovUe  being,  with 
two  persons ;  nor  a  compound  (Apollinarian  or  Monophjsite) 
middle  being,  a  teri/i/um  quidy  neither  divine  nor  human  ;  but 
one  person,  who /is  both  divine  and  Imman.  Christ  has  a  ra- 
tional human  soul,  and — according  to  a  definition  afterwards 
added — a  human  will,*  and  is  therefore  in  the  full  sense  of  the 

'  Ab  Augustine  says:  Deus  Yerbimi  non  ^ocepit personam  hominla,  sed  nahgramj 
et  in  eternam  pereoniim  dirinitatis  acoepit  temporalem  substantiam  caniis.  And 
again:  *'Deus  naturam  nostram,  id  eet,  animam  rationalem  camemqne  hominii 
Ohriati  suscepit'*  (De  corrept.  et  grat.  §  80,  torn.  z.  f.  766.)  Comp.  Johannes 
Damaaceniis,  De  fide  orthod.  iii.  o.  6,  U.  The  Anglican  theologian,  Richard  Hooker, 
■tjled  on  account  of  hia  sober  equipoise  of  intellect  "the  judicious  Hooker,** 
sets  forth  this  point  of  the  Church  doctrine  as  follows :  "  He  took  not  angels  but 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  It  pleased  not  the  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God  to  take  to  itself 
some  one  person  amongst  men,  for  then  should  that  one  have  been  adyanoed  which 
was  assumed,  and  no  more,  but  Wisdom  to  the  end  she  might  save  many  built  her 
house  of  (hat  Nature  which  is  common  unto  all,  she  made  not  this  or  thai  man  her 
habitation,  but  dwelt  in  ut.  If  the  Son  of  God  had  taken  to  himself  a  man  now 
made  and  already  perfected,  it  would  of  necessity  follow,  that  there  are  in  Chiist 
two  persons,  the  one  assuming,  and  the  other  assumed ;  whereas  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  assume  a  man's  person  into  his  own,  but  a  man*8  nature  to  his  own  person  ; 
and  therefore  took  semen,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  very  first  original  and  element 
of  our  nature,  before  it  was  come  to  haye  any  personal  human  subsistenoe.  The  flesh 
and  the  conjunction  of  the  flesh  with  God  began  both  at  one  instant;  his  making 
and  taking  to  himself  our  flesh  was  but  one  act,  so  that  in  Christ  there  is  no  personal 
subsistence  but  one,  and  that  from  everlasting.  By  taking  only  the  nature  of  man 
he  still  continueth  one  person,  and  changeth  but  the  manner  of  his  subsisting,  which 
was  before  in  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  now  in  the  habit  of  our  flesh.'* 
(Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v.  ch.  52,  in  Eeble*s  edition  of  Hooker's  works,  toL  ii. 
p.  2S6  f.)  In  just  the  same  manner  Anastasius  Sinaita  and  John  of  Damasous  ex 
press  themseWes.  Comp.  Domer,  ii.  p.  188  ff.  Hooker's  allusion  to  Heb.  ii.  16  (od 
yap  94iTOv  hyy4\wv  iwi\tifjL$di¥9Taif  kWk  triripiivrot  *Afipahfi  irriXofABdifrrm),  it  may 
be  remarked,  rests  upon  a  false  interpretation,  since  iirt\afi$d¥t<rdai  does  not  refer 
to  the  incarnation,  but  signifies :  to  take  hold  of  m  order  to  help  or  redeem  (as 
in  Siracli,  iy.  11).    Comp.  /Soii^^aai,  Heb.  ii  18. 

*  The  sixth  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantinople,  ▲.  d.  680,  oondenmed 
monothelitiam,  and  decided  in  fayor  of  dyothelitism,  or  the  doctrine  of  two  wiDa 
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word  the  Son  of  man ;  while  yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  the  eter 
nal  Son  of  God  in  one  person,  with  one  undivided  self-con- 
Bciousness. 

4.  The  duaUty  of  the  natures.  This  was  the  element  of 
truth  in  Nestorianism,  and  on  this  the  eonncil  of  Chalcedon 
laid  chief  stress,  because  this  council  was  principally  concemeil 
with  the  condemnation  of  Eutychianism  or  monophysitism,  as 
that  of  Ephesus  (431)  had  been  with  the  condemnation  of  Nes- 
torianism,  or  abstract  dyophysitism.  Both  views,  indeed,  ad- 
mitted the  distinction  of  the  natures,  but  Eutychianism  denied 
it  after  the  act  of  the  incarnation,  and  (like  Apollinarianism) 
made  Christ  a  middle  being,  an  amalgam,  as  it  were,  of  the  two 
natures,  or,  more  accurately,  one  nature  in  which  the  human 
element  is  absorbed  and  deified. 

Against  this  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Greed  of  Chalcedon,  that 
even  after  the  incarnation,  and  to  all  eternity,  the  distinction 
of  the  natures  continues,  without  contusion  or  conversion,'  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  separation  or  division,'  so  that  the 
divine  will  remain  ever  divine,  and  the  human,  ever  human,* 
and  yet  the  two  have  continually  one  common  life,  and  in**^ 
penetrate  each  other,  like  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.* 

(or  Tolitions)  in  Christ,  wliich  are  necessary  to  the  ethical  conflict  and  yictorj  of  hit 
own  life  and  to  hia  office  as  an  example  for  us.  This  council  teaches  (Mansi,  took 
zi.  637):  A6o  ^vtrucks  dcX^<rcif  ffroi  dtk^fiara  iv  avr^  xaX  8^  ^pveueiks  iptpytlog 
iiBiatpirmSj  kxptrrms^  &^cpl<rr«f,  iurvyx^rats  .  .  .  lofp^rotitw.  These  wills  are  not 
oppoflite  to  one  another,  bat  the  human  will  is  eyer  in  harmony  with  the  dirine^  and 
in  aU  things  obedienr  to  it  ^'Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done :  ^'  therein  is  found 
the  distinction  and  the  unity. 

*  *A<nryX^«*»  W^d  krpiwrws, 

*  *A9taip«ro0f  and  kx^^pi^rrmt, 

'  **  Tenet,*^  says  Leo,  in  his  epistle  to  Flavian,  *'  sine  defecta  proprietatem  suam 
Qtraque  natura,  et  sicut  formam  serri  Dei  formam  non  adimit,  ita  foimam  Dei  senri 
forma  non  minuit. ...  Agit  utraque  cam  alterius  communione  quod  proprium  est; 
Yerbo  scilicet  operante  quod  Verbl  est,  et  came  ezsequente  quod  camis  est  Umun 
homm  coruscat  miraculis,  aliud  suocurobit  i^juriis.** 

*  Here  belongs  John  of  Damascus*  doctrine  of  the  ir^ptx^^^nif  permeaiio,  eit' 
emmmeaiio,  eirculaHo^  cireummcemo,  intereommunio^  or  reciprocal  indwelling  and 
perrasion,  which  has  relation  not  merely  to  the  Trinity,  bat  also  to  Christology.  The 
verb  rcpixwf^ct"  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  applied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Contra 
Apollinarium)  to  the  interpenetration  and  reciprocal  pervasion  of  the  two  natures  In 
Christ     On  this  rested  also  the  doctrine  of  the  exchange  or  communication  of  ai^ 
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Tlie  continuance  of  the  divine  nature  unaltered  is  involved 
in  its  nncliangeableness,  and  was  substantially  conceded  by  all 
parties.  The  controversy,  therefore,  had  reference  only  to  the 
human  nature. 

And  here  the  Scriptures  are  plainly  not  on  the  Eutychian 
side.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  by  no  means  makes  the  im- 
pression of  a  person  in  whom  the  human  nature  had  been 
absorbed,  or  extinguished,  or  even  weakened  by  the  divine ;  ou 
the  contrary,  he  appears  from  the  nativity  to  the  sepulchre 
as  genuinely  and  truly  human  in  the  highest  and  fairest  sense 
of  the  word.  The  body  which  he  had  of  the  substance  of 
Mary,  was  bom,  grew,  hungered  and  thirsted,  slept  and  woke, 
BuflFered  and  died,  and  was  buried,  like  any  other  human  body. 
His  rational  soul  felt  joy  and  sorrow,  thought,  spoke,  and 
acted  after  the  manner  of  men.  The  only  change  which  his 
human  nature  underwent,  was  its  development  to  ftdl  man- 
hood, mental  and  physical,  in  common  with  other  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  growth,  yet  normally,  without  sin  or 
inward  schism;  and  its  ennoblement  and  completion  by  its 
union  with  the  divine. 

6.  The  urvUy  of  the  person  J"  This  was  the  element  of 
truth  in  Eutychianism  and  the  later  monophysitism,  which, 
liowever,  they  urged  at  the  expense  of  the  human  factor. 
There  is  only  one  and  the  self-same  Christ,  one  Lord,  one  Ee- 
decmer.  There  is  an  unity  in  the  distinction,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  unity.  **The  same  who  is  true  God,**  says 
Leo, ''  is  also  true  man,  and  in  this  unity  there  is  no  deceit ; 

tributes,  hjniZoaii^  &yTi/tcTd[(rrao'tf,  Koivttvia  28tM/i(£r«i^,  eommumetiRo  uUamaiym. 
The  iiirrifAtrdaraffit  rStv  hvoiiarMV^  abo  hmii^bitrratni^  trammulaHo  prftpritiaimm^ 
transmutation  of  attributes,  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  identical  with  hniZoai^^  bat  a 
deduction  from  it,  and  the  rhetorical  expression  for  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  com- 
municatio  idiomatum,  however,  awuted  a  foil  development  much  later,  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  where  great  subtlety  was  employed  in  perfecting  it.  This 
Lutheran  doctrine  has  never  found  access  into  the  Reformed  church,  and  least  of  all 
the  ubiquitarian  hypothesis  invented  as  a  proD  to  consubstantiation ;  although  a 
oertidn  measure  of  truth  lies  at  the  basis  of  this,  if  it  Is  apprehended  dynamicaUy, 
and  not  materially. 

'  The  tvtufnt  Kob*  ^Strraaiy,  or  t¥»(Tis  drotrrariic^,  muo  hypostatica  or  penoDfr 
lis,  unitas  personsB.  The  mdo  personalis  is  the  status  unlonis,  the  result  of  the  uoi 
tio  or  incainatio. 
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for  in  it  the  lowliness  of  man  and  the  majesty  of  God  per- 
fectly pervade  one  another.  .  .  .  Because  the  two  natnrea 
make  only  one  person,  we  read  on  the  one  Iiand :  ^  The  Son  of 
man  came  down  from  heaven'  (John  iii.  13),  while  yet  the 
Son  of  God  took  flesh  from  the  Yirgin ;  and  on  the  other :  ^  The 
Bon  of  God  was  crndiied  and  buried '  (1  Cor.  ii.  8)^  while  yet 
he  suffered  not  in  hi^  Godhead  as  co-eternal  and  consubstan- 
tial  with  the  Father,  but  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature." 

Here  again  the  Chalcedonian  formula  has  a  firm  and  deal 
basis  in  Scripture.  In  the  gospel  history  this  personal  unity 
everywhere  unmistakably  appears,  llie  self-consciousness 
of  Christ  is  not  divided.  It  is  one  and  the  self-same  thean- 
thropic  subject  that  speaks,  acts,  and  suffers,  that  rises  from 
the  dead,  ascends  to  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  shall  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

The  divine  and  the  human  are  as  far  from  forming  a 
double  personality  in  Christ,  as  the  soul  and  the  body  in  man, 
or  as  the  regenerate  and  the  natural  life  in  the  believer.  As 
the  hnman  personality  consists  of  such  a  union  of  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  natures  that  the  spirit  is  the  ruling  principle 
and  personal  centre :  so  does  the  person  of  Christ  consist  in 
such  a  union  of  the  human  and  die  divine  natures  that  the 
divine  nature  is  the  seat  of  self-consciousness,  and  pervades 
and  animates  the  human.* 

'  Comp.  the  Athaiuurian  Creed :  "  Scat  uiima  ntiaiukUs  et  caro  nxms  est  homo, 
ita  Deiu  et  homo  umu  est  Chmtns.'*  In  the  same  way  does  Angnsthie  express 
hhnseU^  and  mdeed  this  passage  in  the  Greed,  as  well  as  seTeral  others,  appears  to 
be  taken  from  him.  Dr.  Sbedd  (History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  L  p.  402)  carries  out 
^Wdly  this  analogy  of  the  human  personality  with  that  of  Christ,  as  follows :  *'  This 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  self-conscious  Ego  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  man's  personal  constitution.  An  indiyidual  man  is  one  person.  But  this  one  per- 
son consists  of  two  natures, — a  material  nature  and  a  mental  nature.  The  personal- 
Ity,  the  self-consciousness,  is  the  resultant  of  the  union  of  the  two.  Neither  one  of 
itself  makes  the  person.^*  [This  is  not  qmte  exact  Personality  lies  in  the  reasona- 
ble soul,  which  can  maintain  its  self-conscious  existence  without  the  body,  even  as 
In  Chiist  His  personality  resides  in  the  divine  nature,  as  Dr.  Shedd  himself  clearly 
states  on  p.  406.]  *'Both  body  and  soul  are  requisite  in  order  to  a  complete 
IndiTiduality.  The  two  natures  do  not  make  two  iodlTiduals.  The  material  naturei 
taken  by  itself,  is  not  the  man ;  and  the  mental  part,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  the  man. 
But  only  the  union  of  the  two  is.    Yet  in  this  intimate  union  of  two  such  diyerae 
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I  may  refer  also  to  the  familiar  ancient  analogy  of  the  fire 
md  the  iron. 

6.  The  whole  work  of  Christ  is  to  be  referred  to  \\\%per8on^ 
ind  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  one  or  the  other  nature  ex- 
:lusively.  It  is  the  one  divine-human  Christ,  who  wrought 
niracles  of  almighty  power, — by  virtue  of  the  divine  nature 
Iwelling  in  him, — and  who  suflFered  and  was  buried, — accord- 
ng  to  his  passible,  human  nature.  The  person  was  the 
ubjeet,  the  human  nature  the  seat  and  the  sensorium,  of  the 
)a8sion.  It  is  by  this  hypostatical  union  of  the  divine  and 
he  human  natures  in  all  the  stages  of  the  humiliation 
md  exaltation  of  Christ,  that  his  work  and  his  merits 
icquire  an  infinite  and  at  the  same  time  a  genuinely  human 
ind  exemplary  significance  for  us.  Because  the  Ood-'iJLKa 
ufllered,  his  death  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  worid  with 
}od ;  and  because  he  suffered  as  Man^  he  has  left  us  an  exam* 
)le,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps.' 

ubetanoes  as  matter  and  mind,  bodj  and  aool,  there  is  not  the  slightest  alteratioD 
if  the  properties  of  each  substance  or  nature.  The  body  of  a  man  is  as  truly  and 
lurelj  material  as  a  piece  of  g^nite ;  and  the  immortal  mind  of  a  man  is  as  truly 
nd  purely  spiritual  aud  immaterial  as  the  Godhead  itself.  Neither  the  mateiial 
tart  nor  the  mental  part,  taken  by  itself,  and  in  separation,  constitutes  the  person- 
lity;  otherwise  every  human  individual  would  be  two  persons  in  juxtaposition, 
'here  is  therefore  a  material  'nature,*  but  no  material  *  person,'  and  there  is  a 
aental  *  nature,'  but  no  mental  *  person.'  The  person  is  the  union  of  these  two 
latures,  and  is  not  to  be  denominated  dther  material  or  mental,  but  hvman.  In 
ike  manner  the  person  of  Christ  takes  its  denomination  jf  iheafdhropicy  or  divina- 
Mtnan^  neither  from  the  divine  nature  alone,  nor  the  himian  nature  alone,  but  from 
he  union  of  both  natures." 

^  Here  also  the  orthodox  Protestant  theology  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the  old 
!;atholic.  We  cite  two  examples  from  the  two  opposite  wings  of  English  Protestan- 
ism.  The  Episcopalian  theologian,  Richard  Hooker,  says,  with  evident  reference  to 
be  above-quoted  passage  from  the  letter  of  Leo :  **  To  Christ  we  ascribe  both  work- 
Dg  of  wonders  and  suffering  of  pains,  we  use  concerning  Him  speeches  as  well  of 
lumility  as  of  divine  glory,  but  the  one  we  apply  unto  that  nature  whidi  He  took 
\i  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  other  to  that  which  was  in  the  beginning  "  (Eccles.  Polity^ 
>ook  V.  ch.  52,  vol  il.  p.  291,  Keble's  edition).  The  great  Puritan  theologian  of 
he  seventeenth  century,  John  Owen,  says,  yet  more  explicitly :  "  In  all  that  Christ 
lid  as  the  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet  of  the  church, — ^in  all  that  He  did  and  sufSBred, 
D  all  that  He  continueth  to  do  for  us,  m  or  by  virtue  of  whether  natnre  soever  it  be 
lone  or  wrought, — it  is  not  to  be  conndered  as  the  act  and  work  of  this  or  thmt 
lature  in  Him  alone,  but  it  is  the  act  and  work  of  the  whole  peraon,^of  Him  thai 
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7.  The  anhtfpostcuiaj  impersofialUy^  or,  to  speak  mora 
accurately,  the  enhypostasia,  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
This  is  a  difficult  point,  but  a  necessary  link  in  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  one  Go^-Man ;  for  otherwise  we  must 
have  two  persons  in  Christ,  and,  after  the  incarnation,  a  fourth 
person,  and  that  a  human,  in  the  divine  Trinity.  The  imper- 
sonality of  Christ's  human  nature,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  absolute,  but  relative,  as  the  following  considerations  will 
show. 

The  centre  of  personal  life  in  the  God-Man  resides  unques- 
tionably in  the  Logos,  who  was  from  eternity  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Godhead,  and  could  not  lose  his  personality.  He 
united  himself,  as  has  been  already  observed,  not  with  a 
human  person,  but  with  human  nature.  The  divine  nature  is 
therefore  the  root  and  basis  of  the  personality  of  Christ. 
Christ  liimself,  moreover,  always  speaks  and  acts  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  his  divine  origin  and  character ;  as  having 
come  from  the  Father,  having  been  sent  by  him,  and,  even 
during  his  earthly  life,  living  in  heaven  and  in  unbroken  com- 
munion with  the  Father.'  And  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
had  no  independent  personality  of  its  own,  besides  the  divine ; 
it  had  no  existence  at  all  before  the  incarnation,  but  began 
with  this  act,  and  was  so  incorporated  with  the  pre-existent 
Logos-personality  as  to  find  in  this  alone  its  own  fiill  self- 
is  both  God  and  man  in  one  person.*'  (Declaration  of  the  Olorioos  Mystery  of  the 
Person  of  Christ;  chap.  xriiL,  in  Owen's  Works,  yoL  L  p.  2S4).  Comp.  also  the 
admirable  exposition  of  the  article  Pouum  ett  in  Bishop  Pearson^s  Exposition  of  the 
Creed  (ed.  Dobeon,  p.  288  fL\ 

^  The  Logos  is,  according  to  the  Bcholsstic  terminology  of  the  later  Greek  theo- 
logians, especially  Jolin  of  Damascus,  iSiotf-vtfraTus,  or  lhiovir6ararosy  i.  0.,  per  ^ 
Bobsistens,  and  tSiuircptoptcrroT,  proprio  termino  circumscriptus.  '^  Base  et  similia 
vocabnla,"  says  the  learned  Petarius  (TheoL  Dogm.  tom.  iv.  p.  430),  "  demonstrant 
hypostasin  non  aliena  ope  fultam  ac  sustcntatam  existere,  sed  per  semet  ipsam,  ac 
proprio  termino  definitam."  Schleiennacher*s  Christology  therefore,  on  this  point, 
'onns  the  direct  opposite  of  the  Chaloedonian ;  it  makes  the  man  Jesus  the  bearer 
of  the  personality,  that  is,  transfers  the  proper  centre  of  gravity  in  the  personality 
to  the  human  individuality  of  Christ,  and  views  the  divine  nature  as  the  supreme 
revelation  of  God  in  Him,  as  an  impersonal  principle,  as  a  vital  power.  In  thif 
view  the  proper  idea  of  the  incarnation  is  lost.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  thi 
Christology  of  Ha«>e,  Reim,  Beyschla^  (and  R.  Rothe). 
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ionBcioDsnesB,  and  to  be  permeated  and  controlled  by  it  in 
3very  stage  of  its  development.  Bat  the  haman  nature  forms 
I  necessary  element  in 'the  divine  personality,  and  in  this  sense 
we  may  say  with  the  older  Protestant  theologians,  that  Christ 
s  a  persona  avv^ero^,  which  was  divine  and  human  at  once.^ 

Thus  interpreted,  the  church  doctrine  of  the  enhypostasia 
)re6ents  no  very  great  metaphysical  or  psychological  difficulty. 
t  is  true  we  cannot,  according  to  our  modern  way  of  thinking, 
conceive  a  complete  human  nature  without  personality.  We 
nake  personality  itself  consist  in  intelligence  and  free  will,  so 
hat  without  it  the  nature  sinks  to  a  mere  abstraction  of 
)ower8,  qualities,  and  iiinctions.'  !3ut  the  human  nature  of 
Fesus  never  was,  in  fact,  alone ;  it  was  from  the  beginning 
nseparably  united  with  another  nature,  which  is  personal,  and 
v^hich  assumed  the  human  into  a  unity  of  life  with  itself. 
rhe  Logos-personality  is  in  this  case  the  light  of  self-conscioua- 
less,  and  the  impelling  power  of  will,  and  pervades  as  well 
he  human  nature  as  the  divine.* 

^  The  correet  Greek  expression  is,  therefore,  not  &yviro<rra<r/a,  but  iyvwoffraa-uL 
'he  human  nature  of  Christ  was  iLyvw6araT0Sf  impersonalis,  be/ore  the  meamation, 
ut  became  4yvw6<rTaroi  by  the  incarnation,  that  is,  iif  ahrg  rf  rod  8coS  Ac^tov  6to* 
rdati  ^woaraaOf  and  also  krtpovw6<r'raroi^  and  auyvw6<rraros  (oompersonata),  i.  i^, 
uod  per  se  et  proprio  modo  non  subsistit,  sed  inest  in  alio  per  se  subsistente  et 
iibstantia  cum  eo  oopulatur.  Christ  did  not  assume  a  human  person,  but  a  humana 
atura,  in  qua  ipse  Deus  homo  nasceretur.  The  doctrine  of  the  anhjpostasia,  im- 
ersonalitas,  or  rather  mhypostasia,  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  is  already 
bseryed,  in  incipient  form,  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  was  afterwards  more  fViUy 
eveloped  by  John  of  Damascus  (De  ortbodoxa  fide,  lib.  ill.),  who,  however,  did  not, 
)r  all  this,  conceiye  Christ  as  a  mere  generic  being  typifying  mankind,  but  as  a  oon- 
rete  human  individuaL  Comp.  Petavius,  De  incamatione,  1.  ▼.  o.  5-8  (torn.  It.  p. 
21  eqq.);  Domer,  1.  o.  il  p.  262  fL\  and  J.  P.  Lange,  Ghristliohe  Dogmatik,  Part 
.  p.  718. 

*  Even  in  the  scholastic  era  this  difficulty  was  felt  Peter  the  Lombard  Bn}^ 
Sentent.  iii.  d.  6  d.) :  Non  accepit  Verbum  Dd  pertonam  hominis,  sed  naturatn^ 
Ilia  non  erat  ex  came  ilia  una  oomposita  persona,  quam  Verbum  aooepit,  sed  aocip* 
tndo  nniyit  et  uxuendo  accepit.  J2^;  A  quibusdam  opponitur,  quod  persona 
ssumpsit  personam.  Persona  enim  est  substantia  naturalis  individua  naturse,  hoo 
Item  est  anima.  Brgo  si  animam  assumpsit  et  personam.  Quod  ideo  non  seqnitor, 
oia  anima  non  est  persona,  quando  alii  rei  unita  est  personaliter,  sed  quando  per  ■• 
it.    nia  autem  anima  nunquam  fuit  quin  esset  alii  rei  coi^'uncta. 

'  The  Puritan  theologian,  John  Owen  (Works,  toI.  L  p.  228),  says  of  the  btimaii 
ature  of  Christ  quite  correctly,  and  hi  agreement  with  the  Chalcedonian  Christolo- 
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8.  Onticiem  and  development.    This  Chalcedonian  Chris 
tology  has  latterly  been  babjected  to  a  rigorous  criticism,  and 
has  been  charged  now  with  dualism,  now  with  docetism,  ao« 
cording  as  its  distinction  of  two  natures  or  its  doctrine  of  the 
impersonality  of  the  human  nature  has  most  struck  the  eye/ 

But  these  imputations  neutralize  each  other,  like  the  impu« 
tations    of  tritheism    and    modalism  which   may  be  made 

gj:  ^In  itBelf  it  is  Arinrdararoi — that  which  hath  not  a  Bttbcistenoe  of  ita  own, 
which  ahould  gire  it  indiiiduation  and  diatinetioD  from  the  aame  nature  in  any  other 

The  diWne  natnreii  aa  in  that  penoOf  ia  ita  tuppodtunC^ 

'  Dr.  Baur  (Oeachichte  der  Triniatalehie,  Bd.  L  p.  828  f.)  imputea  to  the  Greed 
of  Ghaloedon  '*  untenable  inoonaiatency,  equiyocal  indefiniteneaa,  and  diaoordant  in- 
completeneaa,*'  but  aacribea  to  it  the  merit  of  jnaiating  upon  the  hnman  in  Chriat  ■• 
having  equal  dauna  with  the  divhie,  and  of  thua  learing  the  poaaibUitj  of  two  equal 
\j  legitimate  pointa  of  view.  Dr.  Doraer,  who  regarda  the  Chaloedonian  atatemeni 
aa  premature  and  inadequate  (Oeachichte  der  Quiatologie,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  88,  180), 
raiaea  against  it  the  doable  objectiou  of  leaning  to  docetiam  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  doaliam  on  the  other.  He  auma  up  hia  judgment  of  the  labors  of  the  andent 
dmreh  down  to  John  of  Damaacua  in  the  sphere  of  Chriatology  in  the  following 
wofda  (iL  278):  "If  we  review  the  reault  of  the  Chriatological  apeoulation  of  tha 
ancient  church,  it  ia  undeniable  that  the  aatiaf^^g  and  final  result  cannot  be  found 
b  it,  great  aa  ita  traditional  influence  eren  to  thia  day  ia.  It  mutilatea  the  human 
nature,  inasmuch  aa,  in  an  Apollinarian  way,  it  joina  to  the  tnmk  of  a  human  nature 
the  head  of  the  divine  hypoataaia,  and  thua  aacrificea  the  integrity  of  the  humanity 
to  the  unity  of  the  person.  Tet  after  all— and  thia  Lb  only  the  couTerae  of  the  aame 
ftolt— in  ita  whole  doctrine  of  the  naturea  and  the  will,  it  girea  the  divine  and  the 
human  only  an  outward  connection,  and  only,  aa  it  were,  puahea  the  two  naturea 
bto  each  other,  without  modification  even  of  thdr  properties.  'We  diacover,  it  ia 
tnie,  endeavora  after  aomethmg  better,  which  indicate  that  the  Chriatological  imago 
hovering  before  the  mind,  haa  not  yet,  with  all  the  apparent  completeness  of  the 
theory,  found  its  sdequate  expresdon.  But  these  endeavors  are  unfruitfuL**  Dr. 
W.  Beysdilag,  in  his  essay  before  the  Gennan  Bvangdinks  IRreheni<ig  at  Alten* 
%nig,  held  in  1864,  concura  with  theae  remarica,  and  aays  of  the  Chalcedonian  dogma  • 
**  Instead  of  atarthig  from  the  living  intuition  of  the  6od-611ed  humanity  of  Chriat| 
It  proceeded  from  the  defective  and  abstract  conception  of  two  aeparate  naturea,  to 
be,  aa  it  were,  added  together  in  Chriat ;  introduced  thereby  an  irremediable  dualism 
into  his  peraonal  life;  and  at  the  aame  time,  by  tranaferring  the  peraonality  wholly 
to  the  divine  nature,  depressed  the  humanity  which  in  thesi  it  recognised,  to  a  mere 
unaubstantial  acddent  of  the  Godhead,  at  bottom  only  apparent  and  docetiatie.** 
But  Beyschlag  denies  the  real  peraonal  pre-^ziatence  of  Chriat  and  conaequently  a 
proper  incarnation,  and  haa  by  this  denial  caused  no  small  aoandal  among  the 
believing  party  in  Germany.  Domer  bolda  finnly  to  the  p:c-existence  and  Incam^ 
Hon,  but  makes  the  latter  a  gradual  ethical  unification  of  tLe  Logoa  and  the  human 
natare^  conaummated  m  the  bi^tism  and  the  exaltation  of  ChriaU 
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against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  when  either  the 
tripersonalitj  or  the  congubstantiaiitj  is  taken  aloue.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  creed  of  Chalcedon, 
that  it  exhibits  so  sure  a  tact  and  so  wise  a  circiuu&pection  in 
uniting  the  colossal  antitheses  in  Christ,  and  seeks  to  do  justice 
alike  to  the  distinction  of  the  natures  and  to  the  unity  of  the 
person.*    In  Christ  all  contradictions  are  reconciled. 

Within  these  limits  there  remains  indeed  ample  scope  for 
farther  Christological  speculations  on  the  possibility,  reality, 
and  mode  of  the  incarnation ;  on  its  relation  to  the  revela- 
tion of  God  and  the  development  of  man ;  on  its  relation  to 
the  immutability  of  God  and  the  trinity  of  essence  and  the 
tiinity  of  revelation : — questions  which,  in  recent  times  espe- 
cially, have  been  earnestly  and  profoundly  discussed  by  the 
Protestant  theologians  of  Germany.' 

The  great  want,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Christological 

^  F.  R.  Hasse  (Kircbengeschichte,  L  p.  Ill):  "By  the  Greed  of  Ghalcedon 
justice  has  been  done  to  both  the  Alexandrian  and  th :  Antiochian  Christologj ;  the 
antagonism  of  the  two  is  acyusted,  and  in  the  dogma  of  the  one  dtdy^putrot  done 
away." 

'  Witness  the  Christological  inyesUgations  of  Schleiennacher,  R.  Rothe,  Goachely 
Dorner,  Liebner,  Lange,  Thomasius,  Martensen,  Gess,  Ebrard,  Bchdberlein,  Plitt, 
Beyschlag,  and  others.  A  thorough  criticism  of  the  latest  theories  is  given  by 
Dorner,  in  his  large  work  on  Cbristology,  Bd.  ii.  p.  1260  ff.  (Eng.  tninsl.  Diy.  2d, 
▼ol.  iiL  p.  100  ff.),  and  in  sereral  dissertations  upon  the  immutability  of  Ood,  found 
fai  his  Jabrbiicher  fiir  Deutsche  Theologie,  1856  and  1858 ;  ahto  by  Philippi,  Kiich- 
liohe  Glaubenslehre,  iv.  L  pp.  344-382 ;  Plitt,  Evaugelische  Glaubenalehre  (1868), 
L  p.  860  £ ;  and  Woldemar  Schmidt,  Das  Dogma  vom  Gottmenschen,  mit  Beziehung 
auf  die  neusteu  Ldsungsversuche  der  Gegens&tze,  Ldpzig,  1865.  The  English 
theology  has  contented  itself  with  the  traditional  acceptance  and  rindication  of  the 
old  GAthohc  doctrine  of  Ghrist's  person,  without  instituting  any  special  investiga-' 
tions  of  its  own,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  thoroughly  reproduced 
and  vindicated  by  Gudworth,  Bull,  and  Waterland,  without,  howerer,  being  developed 
further.  Dr.  Shedd  also  considers  the  Ghaloedonian  symbol  as  the  na  pha  uUra  of 
Gbristologioal  knowledge,  "  beyond  which  it  is  probable  the  human  mind  is  unable 
to  go,  in  the  endeavor  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  Ghrist's  complex  person,  which  in 
■ome  of  its  aspects  is  even  more  baffling  than  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  "  (Histoij 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  L  p.  408).  This  is  probably  also  the  reason  why  this  work,  in 
mrprising  contrast  with  every  other  History  of  Doctrine,  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  Monophysite,  Monothelite,  AdopUan,  Scholastic,  Lutheran,  Socinian, 
Rationalistic,  and  later  Evangelical  controversies  and  theories  respecting  this  oen 
^nl  dogma  of  Ghristianity. 
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sontrorersj,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  closer  discnssion  of  the 
Pauline  idea  of  the  kenaaisj  the  self-limitation,  self-rennncia- 
tion  of  the  Logos,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  truly  human  por 
trait  of  Jesus  in  his  earthly  development  fit)m  childhood  to 
the  full  maturity  of  manhood,  without  prgudice  to  his  deity, 
but  rather  showing  forth  his  absolute  uniqueness  and  sinless 
perfection  as  a  proof  of  his  Godhead.  Both  these  tasks  can 
and  should  be  so  performed,  that  the  enormous  labor  of 
deep  and  earnest  thought  in  the  ancient  church  be  not  con- 
demned as  a  sheer  waste  of  strength,  but  in  substance  con- 
firmed, expanded,  and  perfected. 

And  even  among  believing  Protestant  scholars,  who 
agree  in  the  main  views  of  the  theanthropic  glory  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  opinions  still  diverge.  Some  restrict  the 
hmums  to  the  laying  aside  of  the  divine  form  of  existence,  or 
divine  dignity  and  glory ;  *  others  strain  it  in  different  degrees, 
even  to  a  partial  or  entire  emptying  of  the  divine  essence  out 
of  himself,  so  that  the  inner  trinitarian  process  between  Father 
and  Son,  and  the  government  of  the  world  through  the  Son, 
were  partially  or  wholly  suspended  during  his  earthly  life.* 
Some,  again,  view  the  incarnation  as  an  instantaneous  act, 
consummated  in  the  miraculous  conception  and  nativity; 
others  as  a  gradual  process,  an  ethical  unification  of  the  eter- 
nal Logos  and  the  man  Jesus  in  continuous  development,  so 
that  the  complete  Gk>d-Man  would  be  not  so  much  the  begin- 
ning as  the  consummation  of  tlie  earthly  life  of  Jesus. 

Bt^  all  these  more  recent  inquiries,  earnest,  profound,  and 
valuable  as  they  are,  have  not  as  yet  led  to  any  important  or 
generally  accepted  results,  and  cannot  supersede  the  Chalce- 
donian  Cbristology.  The  theology  of  the  church  will  ever 
return  anew  to  deeper  and  still  deeper  contemplation  and 

^  Of  the  8^{a  e«ov,  John  zviL  5 ;  the  A«op^  ^*ov,  PhU.  il  6  if 
'  Among  these  modem  Kenotics,  W.  F.  Geas  goes  the  farthest  in  his  Lehre  tov 
der  Person  Chiisti  (Basel,  1866).  Domer  opposes  the  theory  of  the  Kenotics  and 
•alls  them  Theopaschites  and  Patripasstans  (it  126  ff.).  There  is,  howerer,  an 
essential  distinction,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  Monophysite  Theopaschitism  reduces 
Che  human  citure  of  Christ  to  a  mere  accident  of  his  Godhead,  while  ThomasiuB, 
Gess,  and  the  other  (German  Kenotics  or  Kenosists  acknowledge  the  fuU  humanhi 
ti  Christ,  and  lay  great  stress  on  it 
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adoration  of  the  theantliropic  person  of  Jesus  Ohmt,  whicli  iSi 
and  ever  will  be,  the  sun  of  history,  the  miracle  of  miracles, 
the  central  mystery  of  godliness,  and  the  inexhaustible  foun* 
tain  of  saltation  and  life  for  the  lost  race  of  man. 


§  148.     The  Monqphysite  Controversies. 

h  The  Acta  in  Mansi,  torn.  Yii.-ix.  The  writings  ah-eadjr  cited  of  Libsba- 
TUB  and  Leohtius  Btzant.  Eyaobius:  H.  K.  ii.  t.  Nioxphobus: 
H.  E.  zvi.  25.  Pbooopius  (t  aboat  652) :  *Avfxdora,  Hist  arcana  (ed. 
Orelli,  Lips.  1827).  Faoundub  (bishop  of  Hermiane  in  Africa,  bnt 
residing  mostly  in  Constantinople) :  Pro  defensione  trinm  capitnlomm, 
in  12  books  (written  a.  d.  647,  ed.  Sirmond,  Paris,  1629,  and  in  Gal- 
land.  XL  666).  Fulobntius  Fbbbakdus  (deacon  in  Oarthage,  1 661) : 
Pro  tribns  capitalis  (in  GalL  torn.  zi.).  Anastasius  Sikaita  (bishop 
of  Antioch,  664) :  ^Odijyof  adv.  Aoephalos.  Anoxlo  Mai  :  Script  vet 
nova  ooUeotio,  torn.  vii.  A  late,  though  unimportaDt,  coDtribution  to 
the  history  of  Monophysitism  (from  581  to  688)  is  the  Oharch  History 
of  the  Monophysite  bishop  John  of  Ephbsus  (of  the  sixth  centary) : 
The  Third  Part  of  the  Ecdes.  History  of  John,  bbhop  of  Ephesas, 
Oxford,  1868  (edited  by  W,  Owreton  from  the  Syrian  literatare  of  the 
Nitrian  convent). 

Q.  Pbtavius:  De  Incamatione,  lib.  L  o.  16-18  (torn.  iv.  p.  74  sqq.). 
Waloh:  Bd»  vi-viii.  Sohb6okh:  Th.  xviii.  pp.  498-686.  NxAMpEB: 
Eirchengeschiohte,  iv.  998-1088.  Gibsblbb:  L  ii.  pp.  847-876  (4th 
ed.),  and  his  Commentatio  qna  Monophysitarnm  veterom  vari®  de 
Ohristi  persona  opiuiones  .  .  .  illastrantnr  (1886  and  1888).  Baub: 
Gesohiohte  der  Trinit&tslehre,  Bd.  ii  pp.  87-96.  Dobnbb:  Gesohichte 
der  Ohristologie,  ii.  pp.  150-198.  Hbfelb  (B.  0.):  Gonciliengo- 
sohichte,  il  646  ff.  F.  Run.  Hassb:  Kirohengeschiohte  (1864),  Bd.  L 
p.  177  ff.  A.  Ebbabd  :  Handbnoh  der  Kirchen-  nnd  Dogmengeschiohte 
(1866),  Bd.  L  pp.  268-279. 

The  council  of  Ohalcedon  did  not  accomplish  the  intended 
pacification  of  the  church,  and  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  it  met 
with  passionate  opposition.  Like  the  council  of  Nicsea,  it 
must  pass  a  fiery  trial  of  conflict  before  it  could  be  universally 
acknowledged  in  the  church.  "  The  metaphysical  difficulty," 
says  Niedner, "  and  the  reUgums  importance  of  the  problem, 
were  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  the  ecumenical  authority 
of  the  council.*'  Its  opponents,  it  is  true,  rejected  the  Eiity* 
chian  theory  of  an  absorption  of  the  human  nature  into  the 
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divinei  bat  neverthelees  hdd  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  ant 
nature  in  Christ ;  and  on  this  account,  from  the  time  of  the 
Chaloedonian  council  they  were  called  MonophywUSy  while 
they  in  return  stigmatized  the  adherents  of  the  council  as 
Dyophysites  and  Nestorians.  They  conceded,  indeed,  a  com- 
posite  nature  {jdn  ^i<n^  cvv^enK  or  fila  <f>v<ns  SiTTf/),  but  not 
two  natures.  They  assumed  a  diversity  of  qualities  without 
corresponding  substances,  and  made  the  humanity  in  Christ  a 
mere  accident  of  the  immutable  divine  substance. 

Their  main  argument  against  Chalcedon  was,  that  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures  necessarily  led  to  that  of  two  persons, 
or  subjects,  and  thereby  severed  the  one  Christ  into  two  Sons 
of  God.  They  were  entirely  at  one  with  the  Nestorians  in 
their  use  of  the  terms  ^^  nature  "  and  ^^  person,"  and  in  reject- 
ing the  orthodox  distinction  between  the  two.  They  could  not 
conceive  of  human  nature  without  personality.  From  this 
the  Nestorians  reasoned  that,  because  m  Christ  there  are  two 
natures,  there  must  be  also  two  independent  hypostases ;  the 
Monophysites,  that,  because  there  is  but  one  person  in  Christ, 
there  can  be  only  one  nature.  They  regarded  the  nature  as  some- 
thing common  to  all  individuals  of  a  species  («oii;oi/),  yet  as  never 
existing  simply  as  such,  but  only  in  individuals.  According 
to  tbem,  therefore,  fj>v<ri^  or  owrla  is  in  fact  always  an  individ- 
ual existence.' 

The  liturgical  shibboleth  of  the  Monophysites  was :  God 
has  teen  oruc\/ied.  This  they  introduced  into  their  public 
worship  as  an  addition  to  the  Trisagion :  ^^  Holy  God,  holy 
Mighty,  holy  Immortal,  who  host  been  crucified  for  us^  have 
mercy  upon  us."  *  From  this  they  were  also  called  Theopas- 
chites.^  This  formula  is  in  itself  orthodox,  and  forms  the 
requisite  counterpart  to  .SeoTo/ro?,  provided  we  understand  by 
God  the  Logos,  and  in  thought  supply :  ^^  according  to  the 

*  Moyo^iNrfroi,  from  ^^vty  or  /<ia,  ^^<rit.    Thej  ooDoeded  the  k  k  S&o  ^^^mw  (u 
even  Eatyofaes  tod  DiowmniB  bad  done),  but  dezded  the  iv  Zvo  ^6vwip  after  ttie 

*  1»uc6w. 

k^9*    An  extentioa  ^  the  seraphic  aaciiptloii,  Lsa.  tL  8. 

*  OffOTourxtrcu. 
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flesh/'  or  ^^  according  to  the  huinao  nature."  In  this  qualified 
sense  it  was  afterwards  in  fact  noC  only  sanctioned  by  Justinian 
in  a  dogmatical  decree,  but  also  bj  the  fifth  ecumenical  coun- 
cil, though  not  as  an  addition  to  the  Trisagion.  For  the  the- 
hnthrof  id  person  of  Christ  is  the  subfectj  as  of  the  nativity,  so 
also  of  tlie  passion  ;  his  human  nature  is  the  seat  and  the  organ 
{se7iso7*ium)  of  the  passion.  But  as  an  addition  to  the  Trisagion, 
whicli  refers  to  the  Godhead  generally,  and  therefore  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  the  Son,  the  formula  is 
at  all  events  incongruous  and  equivocal.  Theopaschitism  is 
akin  to  the  earlier  Patripassianism,  in  subjecting  the  impassible 
divine  essence,  common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  the  pas- 
sion of  the  God-Mail  on  the  cross ;  yet  not,  like  that,  by  con- 
founding the  Son  with  the  Father,  but  by  confounding  person 
with  nature  in  the  Son. 

Thus  from  the  council  of  Ohalcedon  started  those  violent 
and  complicated  Monophysite  controversies  which  convulsed 
the  Oriental  church,  from  patriarchs  and  emperors  down  to 
monks  and  peasants,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  which 
have  left  their  mark  even  to  our  day.  They  brought  theology 
little  appreciable  gain,  and  piety  much  harm ;  and  they  pre- 
sent a  gloomy  picture  of  the  corruption  of  the  church.  The 
intense  concern  for  practical  religion,  which  animated  Athana- 
sins  and  the  Nicene  fathers,  abated  or  went  astray ;  theological 
speculation  sank  towards  barren  metaphysical  refinements; 
and  party  watchwords  and  empty  formulas  were  valued  more 
than  real  truth.  We  content  ourselves  with  but  a  summarv 
of  this  wearisome,  though  not  unimportant  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  doctrines,  which  has  recently  received  new  light  from 
the  researches  of  Gieseler,  Baur,  and  Domer.' 

The  external  history  of  the  controversy  is  a  history  of  out 
rages  and  intrigues,  depositions  and  banishments,  commotions^ 
divisions,   and  attempted   reunions.    Lnmediatcly  after  the 
council   of.  Chalcedon   bloody   fights  of  the  monks  and  the 
rabble  broke  out,  and  Monophysite  factions  went  oft*  in  schi&- 

*  The  external  history  of  Monophjsitism  is  related  with  weariBome  minuteneas 
by  Walch  in  three  large  volumes  (vL-yiii.)  of  his  Entwnrf  einer  ToUstftDdigeii  HUto> 
rie  der  Ketxereicn,  etc.,  bis  auf  die  Zeiten  dcr  Reformadon. 
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matic  churches.  In  Palestine  Theodosins  (451-453)  thns  set 
up  in  opposition  to  the  patriarch  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem ;  in 
Alexandria, Timotheus Slums'  and  Peter  Mongns*  (454-460), 
in  opposition  to  the  newly-elected  patriarch  Protarius,  who 
was  murdered  in  a  riot  in  Antioch ;  Peter  the  Fuller  •  (463-470). 
After  thirty  years'  confusion  the  Mouophysites  gained  a  tem- 
porary victory  under  the  protection  of  the  rude  pretender  to 
the  empire,  Basiliscus  (475-477),  who  in  an  encyclical  letter,* 
enjoined  on  all  bishops  to  condemn  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
(476).  After  his  fall,  Zeno  (474-475  and  477-491),  by  advice 
of  the  patriarch  Acacius  of  Constantinople,  issued  the  famous 
formula  of  concord,  the  JSenotioon^  which  proposed,  by  avoid- 
ing disputed  expressions,  and  condemning  both  Eutychianism 
and  Nestorianism  aUke,  to  reconcile  the  monophysite  and  dy- 
ophysite  views,  and  tacitly  set  aside  the  Chalccdonian  formula 
(482).  But  this  was  soon  followed  by  two  more  schisms,  one 
among  the  Mouophysites  themselves,  and  one  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  Felix  II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  immediately  rejec- 
ted the  Henoticon,  and  renounced  communion  with  the  East 
(484-519).  The  strict  Mouophysites  were  as  ill  content  with 
the  Henoticon,  as  the  adherents  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ; 
and  while  the  former  revolted  from  their  patriarchs,  and 
became  Acephali,*  the  latter  attached  themselves  to  Rome.  It 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justin  I,  (518-527),  that 
the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  was  established 
under  stress  of  a  popular  tumult,  and  peace  with  Rome  was 
•estored.  The  Monophysite  bishops  were  now  deposed,  and 
fled  for  the  most  part  to  Alexandria,  where  their  party  was  too 
powerful  to  be  attacked. 

The  internal  divisions  of  the  Mouophysites  turned  especially 
on  the  degree  of  essential  difference  between  the  humanity  of 
Christ  and  ordinary  human  nature,  and  the  degree,  therefore, 

*  AlXovpof,  Oat. 

*  M^or,  the  Stammerer;  Uteran^,  the  Hoarse. 

'  FqUo,  ypeuptdt.    He  intiodaced  the  formula :  Btht  itrravp^^  9i'  j^/w*  ^to  the 
EtOTgj.    He  was  in  4SlSr  again  raised  to  the  patriarchate. 

*  'E7irvKAior.    This,  however,  exdted  so  much  opposition,  that  the  nsmper  In 
477  revoked  it  in  an  Arrtyc^icXioy. 

*  *AK4^a\oiy  without  head. 
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.  of  their  deviation  fix)ra  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  full  con- 
BnbBtantiality  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  with  ours.*    The  most 
important  of  these  parties  were  the  Sevkrians  (from  Severus, 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch)  or  Phthartolatebs  (adorers  of  the 
corruptible),*  who  taught  that  the  body  of  Christ  hefore  the 
resurrection  was  mortal  and  corruptible ;  and  the  Juliakists 
(from  bishop  Julian  of  Halicamassus,  and  his  contemporary 
Xenajas  of  Hierapolis)  or  Aphthabtodooet^*  who  affirmed 
the  body  of  Christ  to  have  been  originally  incorruptible,  and 
who  bordered  on  docetisra.      The  former  conceded  to  the 
Catholics,  that  Christ  as  to  the  flesh  was  consubstantial  with  ns 
{Kark  a-dpKa  6fioov<no^  rifilv)*    The  latter  argued  from  the  com- 
mingling {avyxvai^  of  the  two  natures,  that  the  corporeality 
of  Christ  became  from  the  very  beginning  partaker  of  the  in- 
corruptibleness  of  the  Logos,  and  was  subject  to  corruptible* 
ness  merely  kot  oUovofilav.    They  appealed  in  particular  to 
Jesus'  walking  on  the  sea.     Both  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the 
incorruptibleness  of  the  body  of  Christ  after  the  resurrection. 
The  word  <f>Sopdj  it  may  be  remarked,  was  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  frailty,  sometimes  in  that  of  corruptibleness. 

The  solution  of  this  not  wholly  idle  question  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
similar  to  that  of  Adam  before  the  fall ;  that  is,  it  contained 
the  geim  of  immortality  and  incorruptibleness ;  but  before  its 
glorification  it  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  elements, 
was  destructible,  and  was  actually  put  to  death  by  external 
violence,  but,  through  the  indwelling  power  of  the  sinless 
spirit,  was  preserved  from  corruption,  and  raised  again  to  im- 
perishable life.    A  relative  immortality  thus  became  absolute/ 

'  Petayias,  L  o.  lib.  1.  o.  17,  enumerates  twdre  faotioDB  of  the  HoDOphysiteB. 

*  ♦daproAdCrpai  (from  ^a^6sf  oomiptible,  and  kdr/nisy  Bervant,  worshipper), 
oormpticolss. 

*  'A4>dapTo9oKfrrai^  also  called  Phahtabiastjb,  because  they  appeared  to  acknow- 
ledge only  a  teeming  body  of  Christ  Gieseler,  howeTor,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
aboTC-mentioned  dissertation,  has  shown  that  the  Jolianist  view  was  not  strictly  dooe- 
tistic,  but  kindred  with  the  view  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Hilary,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  and  Apollinaris. 

*  Gomp.  f^e  Augustinian  distinction  of  immortalitaa  minor  end  immortalitat 
m%jor. 
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So  far  we  may  without  gelf-contradiction  affirm  both  the  iden< 
tity  of  the  body  of  Christ  befc^e  and  after  his  reflurrection,  and 
its  glorification  after  resurrection.' 

The  Severians  were  subdivided  again,  in  respect  to  the 
question  of  Christ's  omniscience,  into  Theodosians,  and  The- 
MiSTiANS,  or  AoNOET^.'  The  Jnlianists  were  subdivided  into 
Ettstolatks,'  and  Aktistet^,*  according  as  they  asserted  or 
denied  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a  created  body.  The  most 
consistent  Monophysite  was  the  rhetorician  Stephanus  Niobes 
(about  550),  who  declared  every  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  in  Christ  inadmissible,  since  they 
had  become  absolutely  one  in  him.*  An  abbot  of  Edessa,  Bar 
Sudaili,  extended  this  principle  even  to  the  creation,  which  he 
maintained  would  at  last  be  wholly  absorbed  in  God.  John 
Philoponus  (about  580)  increased  the  confhsion ;  starting  with 
Monophysite  principles,  taking  fj>iiai^  in  a  concrete  instead  of  an 
abstract  sense,  and  identifying  it  with  xnrotrrcurK^  he  distin* 
guished  in  God  three  individuals,  and  so  became  involved  in 
tritheism.  This  view  he  sought  to  justify  by  the  Aristotelian 
categories  of  gemLS^  spedeSj  and  individuum* 

'  Ab  was  done  by  Angnstine  and  Leo  the  Great  The  ktter  affinna,  Senno  69, 
De  lesarrectione  Bommi,  o.  4 :  **  Reaorreotio  Domini  non  finis  carnta,  aed  commutatio 
fiiit,  neo  Tirtatia  angmento  oonamnpta  aabatantia  eat.  Qaafitaa  transiit,  non  natora 
defedt;  et  factum  eat  corpua  impaaaibile,  immortale,  incomiptibile  .  .  .  nihil  re- 
manrit  in  came  Ghriati  infinnum,  ut  et  ipaa  ait  per  eaaentiam  et  non  alt  ipea  per 
gloxiam.**  Gomp.  moreorer,  reapecting  the  Aphthartodocetio  controveray  of  the 
Monophyaitea,  the  remarka  of  Domer,  iL  169  fll  and  of  £brard,  Kirchen-  nnd 
nogmengeechichte,  L  268  t 

'  After  their  leader  Themistiaa,  deacon  of  Alexandria;  also  called  by  their 
opponeDta,  Aohoet^  'A7roi|ra/,  because  they  taught  that  Christ  in  his  condition  of 
humiliation  waa  not  omniadent,  but  ahared  our  ignoraooe  of  many  things  (oomp. 
Luke  ii.  62;  Mark  ziii  82).  This  view  leads  necessarily  to  dyoj^ymtism,  and 
accordingly  was  rejected  by  the  strict  Monophysites. 

'  Kri^rro\drpaiy  or,  from  their  founder,  Qajakitjb.  These  yiewed  the  body  of 
Qirist  as  created,  KTi9r6v, 

*  *A«Tiim|raiL  These  said  that  the  body  of  Christ  hi  itaelf  was  created,  but  that 
by  its  umon  with  the  Logos  it  beoame  increate,  and  therefore  also  incorruptible. 

*  His  adherents  were  condemned  by  the  other  Monophysites  as  Niobita 

*  His  followers  were  called  Philoponiaci,  Tritheista  Philoponus,  it  may  be 
remarked,  was  not  the  first  promulgator  of  this  error ;  but  (aa  appears  from  Aasem. 
Kbl  orient  tom.  iL  p.  827;  oomp.  Hefele,  iL  666}  the  Monophysito  John  Aaki» 
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§  14A.    The  Three  ChapterB^  and  the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Courir 

cUy  A.  D.  553. 

Oomp.,  besides  the  literature  already  cited,  H.  Nobis  (B.  0.) :  Historia 
Pelagiana  et  dissertano  de  Sjnodo  Qainta  OBCumen.  in  qiui  Origenis  et 
Th.  Mopsnesteni  Pelagiani  erroris  anotornm  jasta  damnatio,  et  Aqnile- 
jense  schisma  deBcribitnr,  etc.  Padaa,  1678,  fol.,  and  Verona,  1729. 
John  Gabnixb  (R.  0.):  IHssert.  de  V.  Synodo.  Paria,  1675  (against 
Card.  Norifl).  Hkfkle  (R.  0.) :  vol.  ii.  775-899.--The  Greek  Acta  of 
the  5th  council,  with  the  exception  of  the  14  anathemas  and  some 
fragments,  have  been  lost ;  bnt  there  is  extant  an  apparently  contem- 
porary Latin  translation  (in  Mansi,  torn.  ix.  168  sqq.)^  respecting  whose 
gennineness  and  completeness  there  has  been  mnch  oontroyersy  (comp. 
Hefele,  iu  p.  881  ff.). 

The  further  fortunes  of  Monophysitism  are  connected  with 
the  emperor  Justinian  I.  (627-565).  This  learned  and  un- 
weariedly  active  ruler,  ecclesiafttically  devout,  but  vain  and 
ostentatious,  aspired,  during  his  long  and  in  some  respects 
brilliant  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years,  to  the  united  renown  of 
a  lawgiver  and  theologian,  a  conqueror  and  a  champion  of  the 
true  faith.  He  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer  and  fast- 
ing, and  in  theological  studies  and  discussions ;  he  placed  his 
throne  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  archangel  Michael ;  in  his  famous  Code,  and  especially  in 
the  Novelles,  he  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy ;  he  adorned  the  capital  and  the  provinces  with  costly 
temples  and  institutions  of  charity  ;  and  he  regarded  it  as  his 
especial  mission  to  reconcile  heretics,  to  unite  all  parties  of 
the  church,  and  to  establish  the  genuine  orthodoxy  for  all 
time  to  come.  In  all  these  undertakings  he  fancied  himself 
the  chief  actor,  though  very  commonly  he  was  but  the  instm- 
ment  of  the  empress,  or  of  the  court  theologians  and  eunuchs ; 
and  his  efforts  to  compel  a  general  uniformity  only  increased 
the  divisions  in  church  and  state. 

Justinian  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon, 

nages,  who  ascribed  to  Christ  only  one  nature,  but  to  each  person  in  the  Godhead 
a  separate  nature,  and  on  this  account  was  banished  by  the  emperor  and  ezoommu- 
nioated  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Among  the  more  famous  Tritheists  we 
hare  also  Stephen  Oobarus,  about  600. 
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and  ratified  the  four  ecmnenical  councils  in  his  Code  of  Roman 
law.  But  his  famous  wife  Theodora,  a  beautiful,  crafty,  and 
nnscmpnlons  woman,  whom  he — if  we  are  to  believe  the  re- 
port of  Procopinfl  ' — raised  from  low  rank,  and  even  from  a 
disfiolnte  life,  to  the  partnership  of  his  throne,  and  who,  as 
empress,  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  church  and  fot 
ascetic  piety,  was  secretly  devoted  to  the  Monophysite  view, 
and  frustrated  all  his  plans.  She  brought  him  to  favor  the 
liturgical  formula  of  the  Monophysites :  ^^  God  was  crucified 
for  us,"  so  that  he  sanctioned  it  in  an  ecclesiastical  decree 
(688).* 

Through  her  infiuence  the  Monophysite  Anthimus  was  made 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (585),  and  the  characterless  Yigi- 
liufi  bishop  of  Eome  (588),  under  the  secret  stipulation  that  he 
should  favor  the  Monophysite  doctrine.  The  former,  however, 
was  soon  deposed  as  a  Monophysite  (536),  and  the  latter  did 
not  keep  his  promise.'  Meanwhile  the  Origenistic  controvert 
sies  were  renewed.  The  emperor  was  persuaded,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  condemn  the  Origenistic  errors  in  a  letter  to  Mennas 
of  Constantinople ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  condemn  by  an  edict 
the  Antiochian  teachers  most  odious  to  the  Monophysites : 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (the  teacher  of  Nestorius),  Theodoret 
of  Cyros,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa  (iriends  of  Nestorius) ;  though 
the  last  two  had  been  expressly  declared  orthodox  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  Theodore  he  condemned  absolutely,  but  Theo- 
doret only  as  respected  his  writings  against  Cyril  and  the  third 
ecumenical  council  at  Ephesus,  and  Ibas  as  respected  his  letter 
to  the  Persian  bishop  Maris,  in  which  he  complains  of  the 
outrages  of  Cyril's  party  in  Edessa,  and  denies  the  cammunicoF' 
tio  idiomatum.    These  are  the  so-called  Th/ree  Chapters,  or 

'  Hifltoria  AreuiA.  e.  9, 

*  This  addition  remaiiKd  in  cue  among  the  Oatliolics  in  Syria  till  it  was  thrown 
oat  by  the  ConcUkan  Qmimeaehun  (can.  81).  Thenceforth  it  was  confined  to  th« 
Monophysites  and  Monothelites.  The  opinion  gafaied  ground  among  the  Catholics, 
that  tfie  fonnula  tan^t  a  quatemity,  faistead  of  a  trinity.    Qieseler,  i.  P.  il  p.  366  ft 

*  Hefde  (fi.  p.  552)  thinlcs  that  Vigilitis  was  nerer  a  Monophysite  at  heart,  and 
tbat  he  only  gave  the  promise  in  the  interest  of  *'  his  craving  ambition."  The  mo- 
tive, howerer,  of  coarse  cannot  alter  the  fact,  nor  weaken  the  argament,  fhmiBhed 
by  Us  repeated  recantations,  against  the  chums  of  the  papal  see  to  infallibility. 
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fornmlas  of  condemnation,  or  rather  the  persons  and  writings 
designated  and  condemned  therein.* 

Thus  was  kindled  the  violent  controversy  of  the  ThreB 
Chapters^  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  it  has  filled  more 
volumes  than  it  was  worth  lines.  The  East  yielded  easily  to 
craft  arid  force ;  the  West  resisted.*  Pontianns  of  Carthage 
declared  that  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  other  man  had  a 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  dead.  Yigilius  of  Etome, 
however,  favored  either  party  according  to  circumstances,  and 
was  excommunicated  for  awhile  by  the  dyophysite  Africans, 
nnder  the  lead  of  Facundns  of  Hermiane.  He  subscribed 
the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters  in  Constantinople,  a.  d. 
548,  but  refused  to  subscribe  the  second  edict  of  the  emperor 
against  the  Three  Chapters  (551),  and  afterwards  defended  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  controversy,  Justinian,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  pope,  convoked  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  553, 
the  Fifth  Ecumenical  CotmcUy  which  consisted  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty-four  bishops,  and  held  eight  sessions,  from  the 
6th  of  May  to  the  2d  of  June,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  patriarch  Eutychius  of  Constantinople.  It  anathematized 
the  Three  Chapters ;  that  is,  the  person  of  Tlieodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  the  anti-Cyrillian  writings  of  Theodoret,  and  the  letter 
of  Ibas,*  and  sanctioned  the  formula  "  God  was  crucified,"  or 
"  One  of  the  Trinity  has  suffered,"  yet  not  as  an  addition  to 
the  Trisagion.*    The  dogmatic  decrees  of  Justinian  were  thus 

'  Tpia  Kti^euUf  tria  capitiila,  "  Chapters"  are  properly  articles,  or  brief  propo- 
Bitioiui,  under  which  certain  errors  are  summed  up  In  the  form  of  anathemas.  The 
twelve  anathemas  of  Cyril  against  Nestorius  were  also  called  Kt^>d\ata.  By  the 
Three  Chapters,  howerer,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  case :  1.  The  penon  and  wrd- 
inffs  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  2.  the  anti-Cyriliian  wriHngB  of  Theodoret;  8.  the 
Utter  of  Ibas  to  Maris.  Hence  the  appellation  impia  capittdc^  iurtpij  Kt^d\ma. 
This  deviadon  from  ordinary  usage  has  occasioned  much  confusion. 

*  Especially  the  African  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  Liberatus,  and  Facundus  of  Her> 
miane,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Three  Chapters ;  also  the  Boman  deacon  Rosti- 
euB. 

*  These  anathemas  are  found  in  the  oonduding  sentence  of  the  council  (tf  ansl, 
torn.  ix.  876) :  *'  Predicta  igitur  tria  capitula  anathematizamus,  id  est  Theodomm 
hnpium  Mopsuestenum,  cum  nefandis  g'us  conscriptis,  et  que  impie  Theodoretns 
oonscripsit,  et  impiam  epistolam,  quae  dicitur  Iba." 

*  •Collect  tIuL  can.  10 :  Ef  rts  otx  6fiO\&yu  rhv  i<rrau(wfi4vow  aipKi  it6piQp  ^^Af 
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sanctioned  by  the  chnrch.  Bnt  no  farther  mention  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  Origenism ;  and  in  trath  none  was  necessary, 
since  a  local  synod  of  544  had  already  condemned  it.  Perhaps 
also  Theodore  Askidas,  a  friend  of  the  Origenists,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  council,  prevented  the  ecnmenical  condemnation 
of  Origen.  Bnt  this  is  a  disputed  point,  and  is  connected  with 
the  difficult  question  of  the  genuineness  and  completeness  of 
the  Acts  of  the  conncilJ 

Yigilins  at  first  protested  against  the  Oonndl,  which,  in 
spite  of  repeated  invitations,  he  had  not  attended,  and  by 
which  he  was  suspended ;  bnt  he  afterwards  signified  his  adhe- 
rence, and  was  permitted,  after  seven  years'  absence,  to  return 
to  Kome,  but  died  on  the  journey,  at  Syracuse,  in  555.  His 
fourfold  change  of  opinion  does  poor  service  to  the  claim  of 
papal  infallibility.  His  successor,  Pelagius  I.,  immediately  ac- 
knowledged the  council.  But  upon  this  the  churches  in 
Northern  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyria  separated  themselves  fix)m 
the  Roman  see,  and  remained  in  schism  till  Pope  Gregory  L 
induced  most  of  the  Italian  bishops  to  acknowledge  the 
council. 

The  result  of  this  controversy,  therefore,  was  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Antiochian  theology,  and  the  partial  vic- 
tory of  the  Alexandrian  monophysite  doctrine,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon.  But  the 
Chalcedonian  dyophysitism  afterwards  reacted,  in  the  form  of 
dyothelitism,  and  at  the  mxth  ecumenical  council,  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  680  (called  also  Concilium  TruUanum  I.),  under 
the  influence  of  a  letter  of  pope  Agatho,  which  reminds  us  of 

'Iifirovr  Xpurrhv  cTrcu  9«^r  &\T|9tir^r  iccU  K(tfno9  r^t  9<^(i)r,  koI  Ira  r^f  iiylat  rpiiZos^  6 
TMourot  iwdbt/ia  fffrt^  ''WhoeYor  does  not  acknowledge  that  oiir  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  crucified  in  the  flesh,  is  true  God  and  Lord  of  glory,  and  one  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  let  him  be  anathema.** 

'  In  the  11th  anathema,  it  is  true,  the  name  of  Origen  is  condemned  along  with 
other  heretics  (Anus,  Eunomius,  Macedonius,  Apollinaris,  Nestorius,  Eutyches),  but 
the  connection  is  incongruous,  and  the  name  is  regarded  by  Halloix,  Ganuer,  Jacob 
Basnage,  Walch,  and  others,  as  an  interpolation.  Noris  and  Hefele  (iL  p.  874) 
msintarn  its  genuineness.  At  all  events  the  fifteen  anathemas  against  Origen  do  not 
belong  to  it,  but  to  an  earlier  Oonstantinopolitan  synod,  held  in  644.  Comp.  Hefel^ 
U.  p.  768  £ 
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the  EpiBtola  Dograatica  of  Leo,  it  gained  the  victory  over  the 
Monothelite  view,  which  bo  far  involves  the  Monopliysite,  ae 
the  ethical  conception  of  one  will  depends  upon  the  physical 
conception  of  one  natv/re. 

But  notwithstanding  the  concessions  of  the  fifth  ecumenical 
council,  the  Monophysites  remained  separated  from  the  ortho- 
dox church,  refusing  to  acknowledge  in  any  manner  the  dyo- 
physite  council  of  Ohalcedon.  Another  effort  of  Justinian  to 
gain  them,  by  sanctioning  the  Aphthartodocetic  doctidne  of  the 
incorruptibleness  of  Christ's  body  (664),  threatened  to  involve 
the  church  in  fresh  troubles ;  but  his  death  soon  afterwards,  in 
565,  put  an  end  to  these  fruitless  and  despotic  plans  of  union. 
His  successor  Justin  II.  in  565  issued  an  edict  of  toleration, 
which  exhorted  all  Christians  to  glorify  the  T-iord,  without  con- 
tending about  persons  and  syllables.  Since  that  time  the 
history  of  the  Monophysites  has  been  distinct  fix>m  that  of  the 
catholic  church. 


§  145.    The  MonophysUe  Sects :  Jacdbites^  CoptSy  Ahysstnians, 

ArmeniomSy  Maronites. 

m 

EuBKB.  Bbnattdot  (R.  0.,  1 1720) :  Historia  patriaroharnm  Alexandrinornm 
Jaoobitarum  a  D.  Marco  nsqne  ad  finem  8»o.  xiii.  Par.  1713.  Also 
bj  the  same:  Litnrgiamm  orientalinm  collectio.  Par.  1716,  2  vok. 
4to.  Job.  Sim.  Assemani  (B.  0.,  1 1768) :  Bibliotheoa  orientalis.  Rom. 
1719  sqq.,  4  Tols.  folio  (voL  ii.  treats  De  scriptoribos  Sjris  Monopby- 
eitis).  liiOHASL  LB  QniEN  (R.  C*,  tl788):  Oriens  Ohristianii8.  Par. 
1740,  8  Yols.  folio  (vols.  2  and  8).  YBTsadtBB  di  la  Obozx  :  Histoire 
da  Ohristianisme  d*£tbiope  et  d^Armenie.  La  Haye,  1789.  Gibbon: 
Chapter  zlvii.  towards  the  end.  MA¥Rt7.f  (Mohammedan,  an  historian 
and  Jurist  at  Oairo,  died  1441) :  Historia  Ooptormn  Cbristianonim 
(Arabic  and  Latin),  ed.  H,  /.  WeUer^  Snlzbaoh,  1828;  a  better  edition 
bj  F,  Wvsienfeld^  with  translation  and  annotations,  GOttingen,  1845. 
J.  E.  T.  Wxltboh:  Kirohliohe  Statistik.  Berlin,  1846,  Bd.  i.  p.  225  ff. 
John  Mason  Nealb  (AngHcan):  The  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 
London,  1847,  2  yols.  Also :  A  History  of  the  Holj  Eastern  Ohnroh. 
Lond.  1850,  2  yols.  (yoL  ii.  contains  among  other  things  the  Armenian 
and  Oopto^acobite  Liturgy).  E.  Dxtlattbibb  :  Histoire,  dogmes,  tra« 
ditions,  et  liturgie  de  TEglise  Armeniaoe.  Par.  1859.  Abthub  Pxn- 
bhtn  Stanlei  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church.  New 
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York,  1862,  Lect  i.  p.  92  ff.  Respecting  the  present  oondition  of  the 
Jacobites,  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Maronites,  consult  also  works  of 
Eastern  travel,  and  the  namerons  aocoonts  in  missionary  magazinei 
and  other  religious  periodicals. 

The  MonophjBites,  like  their  antagonistB,  the  Iteetorians, 
haye  maintained  themselves  in  the  East  as  separate  sects  under 
their  own  bishops  and  patriarchs,  even  to  the  present  day ;  thus 
proving  the  tenacity  of  those  Christological  errors,  which 
acknowledge  the  full  Godhead  and  manhood  of  Clirist,  while 
those  errors  of  the  ancient  church,  which  deny  the  Godhead^ 
or  the  manhood  (Ebionism,  Gnosticism,  Manichseism,  Arian* 
ism,  etc.),  as  sects,  have  long  since  vanished.  These  Christo- 
logical schismatics  stand,  as  if  enchanted,  upon  the  same  posi- 
tion which  they  assumed  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Nestorians 
reject  the  third  ecumenical  council,  the  Monophysites  the 
fourth ;  the  former  hold  the  distinction  of  two  natures  in 
Christ  even  to  abstract  separation,  the  latter  the  fusion  of  the 
two  natures  in  one  with  a  stubbornness  which  has  defied  cen- 
turies, and  forbids  their  I'etum  to  the  bosom  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  church.  They  are  properly  the  ancient  ruUional  churches 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  in  distinction  from  the  orthodox 
Greek  church,  and  the  waited  or  Boman  church  of  the 
East. 

The  Monophysites  are  scattered  upon  the  mountains  and  in 
the  valleys  and  deserts  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  and 
Abyssinia,  and,  like  the  orthodox  Greeks  of  those  countries, 
live  mostly  under  Mohammedan,  partly  under  Russian,  rule. 
They  supported  the  Arabs  and  Turks  in  weakening  and  at  last 
conquering  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  thus  furthered  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  Islam.  In  return,  they  were  variously  favored 
by  the  conquerors,  and  upheld  in  their  separation  from  the 
Greek  church.  They  have  long  since  fallen  into  stagnation, 
ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  are  to  Christendom  as  a  pray- 
ing corj)se  to  a  living  man.  They  are  isolated  fragments  of 
th«  ancient  church  history,  and  curious  petrifactions  from  th^3 
Christological  battle  fields  of  the  fif1;h  and  sixth  centuries,  com- 
ing to  view  amidst  Mohammedan  scenes.  Bat  Providence  has 
preserved  them,  like  the  Jews,  and  doubtless  not  without  de* 
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sign,  through  jBtormB  of  war  and  persecution,  unchanged  until 
the  present  time.  Their  very  hatred  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
r^hurch  makes  tliem  more  accessible  both  to  Protestant  and 
Roman  missions,  and  to  the  influences  of  Western  Christianitj 
and  Western  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  thej  are  a  door  for  Protestantism  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  Turks ;  to  the  former  through  the  Jacob 
ites,  to  the  latter  through  the  Armenians.  There  is  the  more 
reason  to  hope  for  their  conversion,  because  the  Mohammedans 
despise  the  old  Oriental  churches,  and  must  be  won,  if  at  all, 
by  a  purer  t^'pe  of  Christianity.  In  this  respect  the  American 
missions  among  the  Armenians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  are,  like 
those  among  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  of  great  prospective  im- 
portance, as  outposts  of  a  religion  wliich  is  destined  sooner  or 
later  to  regenerate  the  East. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chalcedouian  Christology,  which 
they  reject  as  Nestorian  heresy,  most  of  the  doctrines,  institu- 
tions, and  rites  of  the  Monophysite  sects  are  common  to  them 
with  the  orthodox  Greek  church.  They  reject,  or  at  least  do 
not  recognize,  the  Jilioque ,'  they  hold  to  the  mass,  or  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  with  a  kind  of  transubstantiation ;  leav- 
ened bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  baptismal  regeneration  by 
trine  immersion  ;  seven  sacraments  (yet  not  explicitly,  since 
they  either  have  no  definite  term  for  sacrament,  or  no  settled 
conception  of  it) ;  the  patriarchal  polity ;  monasticism ;  pil- 
grimages, and  fasting ;  the  requisition  of  a  single  marriage  for 
priests  and  deacons  (bishops  are  not  allowed  to  marry) ;  *  the 
prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood  or  of  things  strangled.'  On 
the  other  hand,  they  know  nothing  of  pm*gatory  and  indul- 
gences, and  have  a  simpler  worship  than  the  Greeks  and  Ko- 
mans.  According  to  their  doctrine,  all  men  after  death  go 
into  Hades,  a  place  alike  without  sorrow  or  joy ;  after  the 
general  judgment  they  enter  into  heaven  or -are  cast  into  hell; 
and  meanwhile  the  intercessions  and  pious  works  of  the  living 

'  Laymea  are  allowed  to  many  twice,  but  a  third  marriage  is  regarded  as  fonii« 
cation. 

*  Oomp.  Acts  XT.  20.  The  Latm  church  saw  in  this  ordinance  of  the  apostoUc 
council  merelj  a  temporary  measure  during  the  existence  of  Jewish  Christianity. 
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bave  an  influence  on  the  final  destiny  of  the  departed.  Like 
the  orthodox  Greeks,  they  honor  pictures  and  relics  of  the 
saints,  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  Scripture  and  tradition  are 
with  them  coordinate  sources  of  revelation  and  rules  of  faith. 
The  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  forbidden,  but  is  limited  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  themselves.  They  use  in  worship  the 
ancient  vernacular  tongues,  which,  however,  are  now  dead 
languages  to  them. 

There  are  four  branches  of  the  Monophysites :  the  Syrian 
Jaoobttes  ;  the  Copts,  including  the  Abtssinianb  ;  the  Asmb- 
HiAKS ;  and  the  less  ancient  Mabonttss. 

I.  The  Jacobiiks  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia. 
Their  name  comes  down  from  their  ecumenical '  metropolitan 
Jaoob,  surnamed  Bakadai,  or  Zakzalus.*  This  remarkable 
man,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  devoted  himself 
tor  seven  and  tliirty  years  (541-578),  with  unwearied  zeal  to 
the  interests  of  the  persecuted  Monophysites.  *'  Light-footed 
as  Asahel,''  *  and  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  he  journeyed 
hither  and  thither  amid  the  greatest  dangers  and  privations ; 
revived  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  ;  ordained  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons ;  organized  churches ;  healed  divisions ;  and 
thus  saved  the  Monophysite  body  from  impending  extinc- 
tion. 

The  patriarch  bears  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch,  be- 
cause the  succes8k)n  is  traced  back  to  Severus  of  Antioch  ;  but 
he  commonly  resides  in  Diarbekir,  or  other  towns  or  monaste- 
ries. Since  the  fourteenth  century,  the  patriarch  has  always 
borne  the  name  Ignatius,  after  the  famous  martyr  and  bishop 
of  Antioch.  The  Jacobite  monks  are  noted  for  gross  supersti- 
tion and  rigorous  asceticism.  A  part  of  the  Jacobites  have 
united  with  the  church  of  Bome.    Lately  some  Protestant 

*  ScmMmealy  i.  «.,  not  restricted  to  any  particiikr  proTinoe. 

*  From  hifl  beggariyolothing.  BarAdai  dgnifies  in  Arabic  and  Syriac  horK 
blaoketi  of  coaiae  doth,  and  T(dtr(aKov  is  vile  aliquid  et  triivm  (see  Bddiger  in  He^ 
Bog*B  Sncyd.  ▼!  401). 

*  2  Sam.  it  18. 
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missionaries  from  America  have  also  found  entrance  among 
them. 

II.  The  OoPTs,'  in  Egypt,  are  in  nationality  the  gennine 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  thongh  with  an  admix- 
ture of  Greek  and  Arab  blood.  Soon  after  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  they  chose  Timotheus  -^Elums  in  opposition  to  the 
patriarch  Proterins.  After  varying  fortunes,  they  have,  since 
536,  had  their  own  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who,  like  most 
of  the  Egyptian  dignitaries,  commonly  resides  at  Cairo.  He 
accounts  himself  the  true  successor  of  the  evangelist  Mark,  St. 
Athanaaius,  and  Cyril.  He  is  always  chosen  from  among  the 
monks,  and,  in  rigid  adherence  to  the  traditionary  nclo  episoo- 
jpari^  he  is  elected  against  his  will ;  lie  is  obliged  to  lead  a 
strict  ascetic  life,  and  at  night  is  waked  every  qnarter  of  an 
hour  for  a  short  prayer.  He  alone  has  the  power  to  ordain, 
and  he  performs  this  function  not  by  imposition  of  hands,  but 
by  breathing  on  and  anointing  the  candidate.  His  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  the  churches  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssin- 
ia, or  Ethiopia.  He  chooses  and  anoints  the  Abuna  (i.  e.,  Our 
Father),  or  patriarch  for  Abyssinia.  Under  him  are  twelve 
bishops,  some  with  real  jurisdiction,  some  titular ;  and  under 
these  again  other  clergy,  down  to  readers  and  exorcists.  There 
are  still  extant  two  incomplete  Coptic  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Upper  Egyptian  or  Thebaic,  called  also,  after  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  province,  the  Sahidic,  i.  e..  Highland  ver- 
sion ;  and  the  Lower  Egyptian  or  Memphitic." 

The  Copts  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  Catholics, 
whom  they  scoffingly  nicknamed  MdchUeB^  or  CoBsa/r-Ckris- 
tlans.  They  lived  with  them  on  terms  of  deadly  enmity,  and 
facilitated  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  (641).  But 
they  were  afterwards  cruelly  persecuted  by  these  very  Sara- 

*  From  aiyvwrot^  Guptofl,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  town  Koptoa,  nor 
from  an  abbreviation  of  Jaeobii^,  They  are  the  most  ancient,  but  Christian  Egyp- 
tians,  in  distinction  from  the  Pharaonic  (Chem),  those  of  the  Old  Testament  (IGaim), 
the  Macedonian  or  Greek  (aiy.\  and  the  modem  Arab  Egyptians  (Misr). 

*  Of  this  latter  H.  Tattam  and  P.  Bottioher  (1862)  have  lately  published  could- 
erable  fragments. 

*  From  tbr"  Hebrew  mdeeK^  king. 
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cens,*  and  dwindled  from  some  two  millions  of  souls  to  a  hon* 
dred  and  fifty  or  two  hnndred  thousand,  of  whom  about  ten 
thousand,  or  according  to  others  from  thirty  to  sixty  thousand, 
live  in  Cairo,  and  the  rest  mostly  in  Upper  Egypt  They  now 
ill  common  with  all  other  re^gious  sects,  enjoy  toleration. 
They  and  the  Abyssinians  are  distingnished  from  the  other 
Monophy sites  by  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  practice  of 
circimicision,  which  is  performed  by  lay  persons  (on  both  sexes), 
and  in  Egypt  is  grounded  upon  sanitary  considerations.  They 
still  observe  the  Jewish  law  of  meats.  They  are  sunk  in  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  semi-barbarism.  Even  the  clergy,  who 
indeed  are  taken  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  are  a 
beggarly  set,  and  understand  nothing  but  how  to  read  mass, 
and  perform  the  various  ceremonies.  They  do  not  even  know 
the  Coptic  or  old  Egyptian,  their  own  ancient  ecdeaiastical 
language.  They  live  by  farming,  and  their  official  fees.  The 
literary  treasures  of  their  convents  in  the  Coptic,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  langnages,  have  been  of  late  secured  for  the  most  part 
to  the  British  Museum,  by  Tattam  and  other  travellers. 

Missions  have  lately  been  undertaken  among  them,  espe- 
cially by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  (commen- 
cing in  1825),  and  the  United  Presbyterians  of  America,  bi^t 
with  little  success  so  far.' 

The  AsTssiNiAifr  church  is  a  daughter  of  the  Coptic,  and 
was  founded  in  the  fourth  century  by  two  missionaries  from 
Alexandria,  Frumentius  and  Aedesius.  It  presents  a  strange 
mixture  of  barbarism,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  Christianity. 

'  So  that  eren  tfaeir  Arabic  historian  Makilil  was  moTed  to  compassion  for 


*  A  detuled,  but  rery  imfaTorable  description  of  the  Copts  Is  giyen  by  Edward 
W,  Lane  in  bis  ^  Manners  and  Gostoms  of  the  Modem  E^tlans,**  1888.  Notwith- 
standing this  they  stand  higher  than  the  other  Egyptians.  A.  P.  Stanley  (Hist  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  p.  95)  says  of  them :  **  The  Copts  are  still,  even  in  their  de- 
graded state,  the  most  civilized  of  the  natiyes :  the  intelligence  of  Egypt  still  lingers 
In  the  Coptic  scribes,  who  are  on  this  account  used  as  clerks  in  the  offices  of  tfaeir 
eonqneron,  or  as  registrars  of  the  water-marks  of  the  Kile.**  Gomp.  also  the  oooa- 
4onal  notices  of  tbe  Copts  in  the  Egyptological  writings  of  Wilkinson,  Bunsen,  Lep 
tins,  Brugsch,  and  othen. 
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Its  Eihiopic  Bible,  "whicli  dates  perhaps  from  the  first  inissiona' 
ries,  includes  in  the  Old  Testament  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Enoch.  The  Chronicles  of  Axuma  (the  former  capital  of  the 
country),  dating  from  the  fourth  century,  receive  almost  the 
same  honor  as  the  Bible.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  is 
accounted  an  assembly  of  fools  and  heretics.  The  Abyssinian 
church  has  retained  even  more  Jewish  elements  than  the 
Coptic.  It  observes  the  Jewish  Sabbath  together  with  the 
Christian  Sunday  ;  it  forbids  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  swine  and 
other  unclean  beasts ;  it  celebrates  a  yearly  feast  of  general 
lustration  or  rebaptizing  of  the  whole  naticn ;  it  retains  the 
model  of  a  sacred  ark,  called  the  ark  of  Zio  i,  to  which  gifts 
and  prayers  are  oifered,  and  which  forms  the  central  point  of 
public  worship.  It  believes  in  the  magical  virtue  of  outward 
ceremonies,  especially  immersion,  as  the  true  regeneration. 
Singularly  enough  it  honors  Pontius  Pilate  as  a  saint,  because 
he  washed  his  hands  of  innocent  blood.  The  endless  contro- 
versies respecting  the  natures  of  Christ,  wliich  have  died  out 
elsewhere,  still  rage  there.  The  Abyssinians  honor  saints  and 
pictures,  but  not  images ;  crosses,  but  not  the  crucifix.  Every 
priest  carries  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and  presents  it  to  every  one 
whom  he  meets,  to  be  kissed.  The  numerous  churches  are 
small  and  dome-shaped  above,  and  covered  with  reeds  and 
straw.  On  the  floor  lie  a  number  of  staves  and  crutches,  on 
which  the  people  support  themselves  during  the  long  service, 
as,  like  all  the  Orientals,  they  are  without  benches.  Slight  as 
are  its  remains  of  Christianity,  Abyssinia  still  stands,  in  agri- 
culture, arts,  laws,  and  social  condition,  far  above  the  heathen 
countries  of  Afi^ica — a  proof  that  even  a  barbaric  Christianity 
is  better  than  none. 

The  influences  of  the  West  have  penetrated  even  to  Abya> 
sinia.*  The  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  of  the  Protestants  in  the  nineteentifi, 
have  been  prosecuted  amidst  many  dangers  and  much  self-de- 
nial, yet  hitherto  with  but  little  success.' 

>  Espeoially  worthy  of  note  aro  the  labors  of  the  Bade  miflsionariei^  Sanmel 
Gobat  (now  Andean  biahop  in  Jerusalem),  Kngler,  Isenbei^,  Blumbardt,  and 
Krapf  since  1880.    Comp.  Gobat  m  the  Easier  MisMonsmagaian  for  1884,  Pint  ] 
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m.  The  Abmenianb.  These  are  the  most  nmneroos,  inter 
eBting,  and  hopeful  of  the  Monopbysite  Beets,  and  now  the 
most  accessible  to  evangelical  ProtestantiBm.  Their  nationali- 
ty reaches  back  into  hoary  antiquity,  like  Mount  Ararat,  at 
whose  base  lies  their  original  home.  They  were  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  under  King 
Tiridates,  by  Gr^ory  the  Enlightener,  the  first  patriarch  and 
ecclesiastical  writer  and  the  greatest  saint  of  the  Armenians.' 
They  were  provided  by  liim  with  monasteries  and  seminaries, 
and  afterwards  by  Mesrob '  with  a  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
made  from  the  Greek  with  the  help  of  the  Syriac  Peschito ; 
which  at  the  same  time  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Armenian 
literature,  since  Mesrob  had  first  to  invent  his  alphabet.  The 
Armenian  canon  has  four  books  found  in  no  other  Bible ;  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  History  of  Joseph  and  Asenath,  and 
the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  New,  the 
Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul  and  a  Third,  but  spuriousi 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  The  next  oldest  work  in 
the  Armenian  language  is  the  history  of  their  land  and  peo- 
ple, by  Moses  Chorenensis,  a  half  century  later. 

The  Armenians  fell  away  from  the  church  of  the  Greek 

and  2.  IsKirBBBo:  Abjisiiiieii  imd  cUe  evBUgelisohe  Ifissioii,  Boniif  1844,  2  Bde. 
and  IsxKBKRO  and  K&apf:  Joumak,  1848.  Also  Harbis:  Highlanda  of  Ethiopia^ 
1S44.  The  imported  fragments  of  an  Abyadnian  translation  of  the  Bible,  dating 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  oenturj,  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Western  scholars.  Prof. 
A.  DiOmann  (now  in  Oiesaen)  has  since  1854  pablished  the  ^thiopic  Old  Testament, 
ft  gnunmar,  and  a  lexicon  of  the  .£thiopic  language.  Of  the  older  works  on  Abji- 
■mia  the  principal  are  Lddolfbos:  Historia  .£thiopica,  Frankf.  1681;  Geddkb: 
Chorch  EQsiory  of  ^Ethiopia,  Lond.  1696,  and  La  Cbozb  :  Histoire  da  Christianisme 
d*Ethiopie  et  d'Aimenie,  La  Haye,  1789.  They  have  all  drawn  their  principal 
materiala  from  the  Jetoita,  especially  from  the  general  history  of  Tdles,  published 
1660L 

>  ♦wTior^f,  Illuminator  He  was  married  and  had  sereral  sons.  He  was 
urgently  Inyited  to  the  Nlcene  council,  but  sent  his  son  Aristax  in  his  stead,  to  whom 
he  resigned  his  office,  and  then  withdrew  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  into  a  moon- 
tein-caTe.  There  are  homiUei  of  his  still  extant,  which  were  first  printed  in  1787  in 
CooelantSnople. 

'  Galled  H esrop,  IQesrob,  IQesrop,  and  Marcbtoc  Comp.  respecting  this  man 
Mid  the  origin  of  the  Armenian  Tersion  of  the  Bible,  the  chronicle  of  his  pupili 
Moeea  Gbofenensi%  and  the  article  by  Petermann  in  Henog's  Encyd.  Bd«  Iz.  p 
870  11: 
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Empire  id  563,  from  which  year  they  date  their  era.  The  Per 
Bians  favored  the  separation  on  political  grounds,  but  were  them- 
selves thoroughly  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce the  Zoroastrian  religion  into  Armenia.  The  Armenian 
church,  being  left  unrepresented  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
through  the  accidental  absence  of  its  bishops,  accepted  in  491  the 
Henoticon  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  at  the  synod  of  Twin  (Tevin 
or  Tovin,  the  capital  at  that  time),  held  a.  d.  595,  declared  de- 
cidedly for  the  Monophysite  doctrine.  The  Oonfessio  Ar- 
meniea,  which  in  other  respects  closely  resembles  the  Nicene 
Creed,  is  recited  by  the  priest  at  every  morning  service.  The 
Annenian  church  had  for  a  long  time  only  one  patriarch  or 
Catholicns,  who  at  first  resided  in  Sebaste,  and  afterwards  in 
the  monastery  of  Etschmiezin  (Edschmiadsin),  their  holy  city, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  Erivan  (now  belonging  to 
Russia),  and  had  forty-two  archbishops  under  him.  At  his 
consecration  the  dead  hand  of  Gregory  the  Enlightener  is 
even  yet  always  nsed,  as  the  medium  of  tactual  succession. 
Afterwards  other  patriarchal  sees  were  established,  at.  Jerusa- 
lem (in  1311),  at  Sis,  in  Cilicia  (in  1440),  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  Greek  empire  in  Constantinople  (1461).*  In  637  Armenia 
fell  under  Mohammedan  dominion,  and  belongs  now  partly  to 
Turkey  and  partly  to  Russia.  But  the  varying  fortunes  and 
frequent  oppressions  of  their  country  have  driven  many  thou- 
sands of  the  Armenians  abroad,  and  they  are  now  scattered  in 
other  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  India, 
and  Austria. 

The  Armenians  of  the  diaspora  are  mostly  successful 
traders  and  brokers,  and  have  become  a  nation  and  a  church 
of  merchant  princes,  holding  great  influence  in  Turkey.  Their 
dispersion,  and  love  of  trade,  their  lack  of  political  independ- 
ence, their  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  national  customs 
and  rites,  the  oppressions  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  influence  which  they  nevertheless  exercise 
upon  tliese  countries,  msike  their  position  in  the  Orient,  espe- 

'  Baspecting  the  patriarohs^  and  metropolitan  sees  and  the  bishoprics  of  the 
Armenians,  comp.  Le  Quien,  torn,  i.,  and  Wiltsch,  Kirchliche  6eogri^>hie  und  8la^ 
tistik,  U.  p.  876  ff. 
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oall/  in  Turkey,  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  Christian 
world. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Armenians  is  very  variously  esti- 
mated, from  two  and  a  ha^f  up  to  fifteen  millions.^ 

The  Armenian  church,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  long  been 
divided  into  two  parts,  which,  although  internally  very  similar, 
are  inflexibly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  united  Armenians, 
since  the  council  of  Florence,  a.  d.  1439,  have  been  connected 
with  the  church  of  Borne.  To  them  belongs  the  congregation  of 
the  Mechitarists,  which  was  founded  by  the  Abbot  Mechitar 
(t  1749),  and  possesses  a  famous  monastery  on  the  island  of 
San  Lazzaro  near  Venice,  from  which  centre  it  has  successfully 
labored  since  1702  for  Armenian  literature  and  education  in 
the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.*  The  Bchismatioal 
Armenians  bold  firmly  to  their  peculiar  ancient  doctrines  and 
polity.  They  regard  themselves  as  the  orthodox,  and  call  the 
united  or  Roman  Armenians  schismatics. 

dince  1830,  the  Protestant  Missionary,  Tract,  and  Bible  socie- 
ties of  England,  Basle,  and  the  United  States,  have  labored  among 
the  Armenians,  especially  among  the  Monophysite  portion, 
with  great  success.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,*  in  particular,  has  distributed  Bibles  and 
religious  books  in  the  Armenian  and  Armeno-Turkish  *  lan- 
guage, and  founded  flourishing  churches  and  schools  in  Con- 
stantinople, Broosa,  Nicomedia,  Trebizond,  Erzroom,  Aintab, 
Kharpoot,  Diarbekir,  and  elsewhere.  Several  of  these  churches 
have  already  endured  the  crucial  test  of  persecution,  and  jus- 

'  Stanley  (History  of  the  Eastern  Cbaich,  p.  92),  supported  by  Neale  and  Hazl- 
haQseD  (Transcaucasia),  estimates  the  number  of  the  Annenians  at  over  eight  mil- 
fioBS.  But  Dr.  0.  W.  Wood,  of  New  Toric,  formerly  a  missionary  among  them,  in- 
forms me  that  their  total  number  probably  does  not  exceed  six  millions,  of  whom 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  are  probably  in  Turicey. 

*  Comp.  0.  F.  NxwAirx :  Geschichte  der  armenisdien  Literatur  nach  den  Wer* 
ken  der  If  echitaristen,  Leipzig,  1886.  The  chief  work  of  the  Mechitarists  is  the 
iditory  of  Armenia,  by  P.  Michael  Tsohamtschean  (f  1828),  in  three  toIs.,  Venioe^ 
1784. 

f  This  oldest  and  most  extendve  of  American  missionary  sodeties  was  founded 
A.  n.  1810,  and  is  prinelpally  supported  by  the  Congregatkmafists  and  New  School 
Pnsbyterians. 

*  The  Armeno-Turidsh  is  the  Turkish  language  written  in  Armenian  dharactera 
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tify  bright  hopes  for  the  future.  As  the  Jewish  synagoguea 
of  the  diaspora  were  witnesses  for  monotheism  among  idola* 
ters,  and  preparatory  schools  of  Christianity,  so  are  these 
Protestant  Armenian  churches,  as  well  as  the  Protestant 
Nestoriau,  outposts  of  evangelical  civilization  in  the  East,  and 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  resurrection  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  and  harbingers  of  the  future 
conversion  of  the  Mohammedans.* 

lY.  The  youngest  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  and  the  solitary 
memorial  of  the  MonotheUte  controversy,  are  the  Mabonftes, 
BO  called  from  St.  Maron,  and  the  eminent  monastery  founded 
by  him  in  Syria  {400)."  They  inhabit  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
with  its  declivities  and  valleys,  from  Tripolis  on  the  North  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Tyre  and  the  lake  of  Qennesaret  on  the 
South,  and  amount  at  most  to  half  a  million.  They  have  also 
small  churches  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  other  places.  They 
are  pure  Syrians,  and  still  use  the  Syriac  language  in  their 
liturgy,  but  speak  Arabic.  Tliey  are  subject  to  a  patriarch, 
who  commonly  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Kanobin  on  Mt 
Lebanon.  They  were  originally  Monothelites,  even  after  the 
doctrine  of  one  \f  ill  of  Christ,  which  is  the  ethical  complement 
of  the  doctrine  of  one  nature,  had  been  rejected  at  the  sixth 
ecumenical  council  (a.  d.  680).  But  after  the  Crusades  (1182), 
and  especially  after  1596,  they  began  to  go  over  to  the  Roman 

'  Compare,  respecting  the  Armenian  miBdon  of  the  American  Board,  the  pvl^ 
lications  of  this  Society ;  Eli  Smith  and  H.  G.  0.  Dwioht:  Missionary  Researches  in 
Armenia,  Boston,  1888 ;  Dr.  H.  G.  0.  Dwioht  :  Christianity  revived  in  the  East, 
New  York,  I860;  H.  Newcomb:  Cyclopaedia  of  Missions,  pp.  124-164.  The  prin- 
cipal missionaries  among  the  Armenians  are  H.  G.  0.  Dwlght,  W.  Goodell,  C.  Ham- 
Im,  G.  W.  Wood,  E.  Riggs,  D.  Ladd,  P.  0.  Powers,  W.  G.  Schauffler  (a  Wurtem- 
berger,  bat  educated  at  the  Theol.  Seminary  of  Andover,  Mass.),  and  Benj.  Schnei' 
der  (a  German  from  Pennsylvania,  but  likewise  a  graduate  of  Andover). 

*  He  is  probably  the  same  Maron  whose  life  Theodoret  wrote,  and  to  whom 
Chrysostom  addressed  a  letter  when  in  exile.  He  is  not  to  bo  confounded  with  the 
later  John  Maron,  of  the  seventh  century,  who,  according  to  the  legendary  traditaou 
of  the  Catholic  Maronites,  acting  as  papal  legate  at  Antioch,  converted  the  whole  of 
Lebanon  to  the  Roman  church,  and  became  their  first  patriarch.  The  name 
**  Maronites  '*  occurs  first  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  as  a  name  of  heretacB|  ii 
John  oi  Hamascus. 
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clmreh,  although  retaining  the  communion  under  both  kinds, 
their  Sjriac  missal,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  their  tradi- 
tional fast-days,  with  some  saints  of  their  own,  especially  St 
Maron. 

From  these  came,  in  the  eighteenth  centnry,  the  three  cele* 
brated  Oriental  scholars,  the  Assemani,  Joseph  Simon  (f  1768), 
his  brother  Joseph  Aloysius,  and  their  cousin  Stephen  Evodius. 
These  were  bom  on  Mt  Lebanon,  and  educated  at  the  Ma- 
ronite  college  at  Bome. 

There  are  also  Maronites  in  Syria,  who  abhor  the  Boman 
ehuTch/ 

IV.  The  Anthbopologioal  Controyebsies. 

W0BE8  ON  THE  PELAGIAN  CONTROVERSY  IN  GENERAL. 

SOURCES : 

L  Pklagitb:  Expositiones  in  epistolas  Panlinas  (conipoBed  before  410); 
Epistola  ad  Deinetriadeni,  in  80  chapters  (written  a.  d.  413);  Libellns 
fidei  ad  InDocentinm  I.  (417,  also  folsely  called  Explanatio  Symboli  ad 
Damasnm).  These  three  works  have  been  preserred  complete,  as 
supposed  works  of  Jerome,  and  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Opera 
of  this  father  (torn.  xi.  ed.  of  Vallarsius).  Of  the  other^  writings  of 
Pelagius  (De  natura ;  De  llbero  arbitrio ;  Capitala ;  Epist.  ad  Innocent. 
L,  which  accompanied  the  Libellns  fidei),  we  have  only  fragments  in 
the  works  of  his  opponents,  especially  Angnstine.  In  flke  manner  we 
have  only  fragments  of  the  writings  of  CasLESTiTTs:  Definitiones; 
Symbolnm  ad  Zosimnm ;  and  of  Juuanub  or  Eolantjm  :  Libri  ir.  ad 
Tnrbantinm  episcopnm  contra  Angnstini  primnm  de  nnptiis;  Libri 
viii.  ad  Flomm  contra  Angnstini  secundum  de  nuptiis.  Large  and 
literal  extracts  in  the  extended  replies  of  Augustine  to  Julian. 

n.  AuorsTiNiTS :  De  pecoatorum  meritis  et  remissione  (412) ;  De  spiritu  et 
litera(418);  De  natura  et  gratia  (415);  De  gestis  Pekgii  (417);  De 
gratia  Christi  et  de  peccato  original i  (418) ;  De  nuptiis  et  concupiscen- 
tia  (419);  Contra  duas  Epistolas  Pelagianorum  (420) ;  Contra  Jalia- 
num,  libri  vi.  (421) ;  Opus  imperfectum  contra  Julianum  (429) ;  De 

'  Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  Maronites,  comp.  also  Robinson'a 
Palestine,  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  Bd.  zvii.  Abtheil.  1,  and  R5diger*8  article  in  Herzog'i 
Snoyd.  Bd.  z.  p.  176  ff.  A  few  years  ago  (1860),  the  liaronltes  drew  upon  them- 
selves  the  sympathies  of  Christendom  by  the  cmeltles  which  their  old  bereditaiy 
enomea,  the  Druses,  perpetrated  upon  theoL 
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gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  (426  or  427) ;  De  oorreptione  et  gratia  (427) ; 
Do  praedestinatione  saDotonim  (428  or  429) ;  De  dono  persovorantin 
^429) ;  and  other  anti-Pelagian  writings,  which  are  collected  in  the 
10th  yolnme  of  his  Opera,  in  two  divisions,  ed.  Bened.  Par.  1690,  and 
again  Venet.  1788.  (It  is  the  Venice  Bened.  edition  from  which  I 
have  quoted  throughout  in  this  section.  In  Migne^s  edition  of  Aug., 
Par.  1841,  the  anti-Pelagian  writings  form  likewise  the  tenth  tomua 
of  1912  pages.)  HiERoimfns:  £p.  188  (in  Vallarsi^s,  and  in  Migne^s 
ed. ;  or,  £p.  48  in  the  Bened.  ed.)  ad  Ctesiphontem  (816) ;  Dialog! 
contra  Pelagianos,  libri  iii.  (Opera,  ed.  VaUars.  vol.  ii.  f.  698-806,  and 
ed.  Migne,  ii.  495-690).  '  P.  Obobixts  :  Apologetions  c.  Pelag.  libri  liL 
(Opera,  ed.  Haverkamp).  Mabiub  Mbkcatob,  a  learned  Latin  monk  in 
Constantinople  (428-461) :  Commonitoria,  429,  481  (ed.  Balu2.  Paris, 
1684,  and  Migne,  Par.  1846).    Collection  of  the  Acta  in  Mansi,  torn.  iv. 

LITERATURE  : 

Qx^H.  JoH.  YoBSiiTS :  Hist,  de  controversiis,  quas  Pelagius  ejosque  reliqnia 
moverunt,  libri  vii.  Lugd.  Batav.  1618  (auct  ed.  Amstel.  1666). 
Cardinal  Hekb.  Nobibitjb  :  Historia  Pelogiana  et  dissert,  de  Synodo 
Qninta  (Ecumen.  Batavii,  1678,  fol.  (and  in  Opera,  Yeron.  1729, 
^  1.).  Gabnieb  (Jesuit) :  Dissert,  vii.  quibus  Integra  continentur  Pela- 
gianorum  hist  (in  his  ed.  of  the  Opera  of  Marius  Mercator,  i.  118). 
The  Frafatio  to  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Angustine^s 
Opera.  Cobn.  Janbekixtb  (t  1688) :  Augnstinus,  sive  dootrina  S. 
Augustini  de  human e  natursa  sanitate,  sBgritudine,  medicina,  adv. 
Pelagianos  et  Massilienses.  Lovan.  1640,  fol.  (He  read  Augustine 
twenty  times,  and  revived  his  system  in  the  Catholic  cliurcb.)  Tillk- 
HONT :  MImoires,  etc.  Tom.  xiii.  pp.  1-1075,  which  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  life  of  Augast'ne.  Ch.  Wilh.  Fb.  Walcb:  Eetzerhisto- 
rie.  Leipz.  1770.  Bd.  iv.  and  v.  Sohbookh:  Eirohengeschichte. 
Parts  xiv.  and  xv.  (1790).  G.  F.  Wiqobub  (sen.) :  Versnch  einer  prag- 
matischen  Darstellung  des  Augustinismus  und  Pclagianismns,  in 
zwei  Theilen.  Hamburg,  1888.  (The  first  part  appeared  1821  in  Ber- 
lin; the  second,  which  treats  of  Semi-Pelngianism,  in  1888  at  Hamburg. 
The  common  title-page  bears  date  1888.  The  first  part  has  also  been 
translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Emebson,  Andover,  1840).  J.  L. 
Jaoobz:  Die  Lehre  des  Pelagius.  Leipzig,  1642.  F.  BOhhinobb:  Die 
Kirche  Christi  in  Biographien.  Bd.  i.  Th.  8,  pp.  444-626,  ZOrich,  1846. 
Gibseleb:  Eirchengeschichte.  Bd.  i.  Abth.  2  pp.  106-181  (4th  ed.  1846, 
entirely  favorable  to  Pelagianism).  Nbakdsb:  Eirchengeschichte. 
Bd.  iv.  (2d  ed.  1847,  more  Angustinian).  Sgbaff:  The  Pelagian 
Oontroversy,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Andover,  May,  1848  (Na 
xviii.).  Thbod.  Gangauf:  Metaphysische  Psychologie  des  heiligen 
Augustinus.    Augsb.  1862.    Thorough,  bnt  not  completed.    H.  Habt 
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Milmah:  History  of  Latin  Ohmtianity.  New  York,  1860,  vol.  L  oh. 
iL  pp.  164-194.  Jul.  MCixeb:  Die  ohristliche  Lehre  von  der  Sdnde. 
Bresl.  1838,  5th  ed.  1866,  2  toIs.  (An  English  translation  by  PvUfo^d, 
Edinburgh.)  The  same:  Der  Pelagiaoismos.  Berlin,  1854.  (A  brief! 
but  admirable  essay.)  Hkfblb:  Conciliengeschichte.  Bd.  11.  1856 
p.  91  ff.  W.  OuNNiNOHAM :  Historical  Theology.  Edinburgh,  1868, 
▼ol.  L  pp.  821-858.  Fa.  WObtsb  (R.  G.)  :  Der  Pelagianismns  nach 
seinem  Ursprang  und  seiner  Lehre.  Freibnrg,  1866.  Noubbisson: 
La  philosophie  de  8.  Augustin.  Par.  1866,  2  vols.  (vol.  L  452  ff. ;  it. 
852  ff.).  Comp.  also  the  literature  in  §  178,  and  the  relevant  chap- 
ten  in  the  Doctrine-Histories  of  MmirBOHXB,  Baxthoabten-Orusius, 
HAGEiTBAOH,  Neakdbb,  Baub,  Bbok,  Bhxdd. 


§  146.     Character  of  ths  Pelagian  Coniroverey. 

While  the  OrienUl  Church  was  exhausting  her  energies  in 
the  Ohristological  controversies,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
West,  was  developing  the  ecumenical  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  the  Latin  church  was  occupied  with  the  great  an- 
ttiropological  and  soteriological  questions  of  sin  and  grace,  and 
was  bringing  to  light  great  treasures  of  truth,  without  either 
help  from  the  Eastern  church  or  influence  upon  her.  *The 
fliird  ecumenical  council,  it  is  true,  condemned  Pelagianism, 
but  without  carefnl  investigation,  and  merely  on  account  of  its 
casual  connection  with  Nestorianism.  The  Greek  historians, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  E  vagrius,  although  they  treat 
of  that  period,  take  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  Pelagian 
controversies.  In  this  fact  we  see  the  predominantly  practical 
character  of  the  West,  in  contradistinction  to  the  contempla- 
tive and  speculative  East.  Yet  the  Ohristological  and  anthro- 
pologico-soteriological  controversies  are  vitally  connected, 
since  Christ  became  man  for  the  redemption  of  man.  The 
person  and  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  presuppose  on  the  one 
hand  man's  capability  of  redemption,  and  on  the  other  his 
need  of  redemption.  Manichseism  denies  the  former,  Pelagian- 
ism the  latter.  In  opposition  to  these  two  fimdamental  anthro- 
pological heresies,  the  church  was  called  to  develope  the  whole 
ttuth. 

Before  Augustine  the  anthropology  of  the  church  was  ex- 
eeedingly  crude  and  indefinite.    There  was  a  general  agree- 
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ment  as  to  the  apostasy  and  the  moral  accountability  of  man, 
the  terrible  curse  of  sio,  and  the  necessity  of  redeeming  grace ; 
but  not  as  to  the  extent  of  native  corruption,  and  the  relation 
of  human  fretdom  to  divine  ^cLce  in  the  work  of  regeneration 
and  conversion.  The  Greek,  and  particularly  the  Alexandrian 
fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  dualism  and  fatalism  of  the  Gnos- 
tic systems,  which  made  evil  a  necessity  of  nature,  laid  great 
stress  upon  human  freedom,  and  upon  the  indispensable  coope- 
ration of  this  freedom  with  divine  grace ;  while  the  Latin 
fathers,  especially  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  Hilary  and  Am- 
brose, guided  rather  by  their  practical  experience  than  by 
speculative  principles,  emphasized  the  hereditary  sin  and 
hereditary  guilt  of  man,  and  the  sovereignty  of  God's  grace, 
without,  however,  denying  freedom  and  individual  accounta- 
bility.* The  Greek  church  adhered  to  her  undeveloped  syner- 
gisniy  which  coordinates  the  human  will  and  divine  grace  as 
factors  in  the  work  of  conversion  ;  the  Latin  church,  under  the 
influence  of  Augustine,  advanced  to  the  system  of  a  divine 
monergimi*  which  gives  God  all  the  glory,  and  makes  freedom 
itself  a  result  of  grace ;  while  Pelagianism,  on  the  contrary, 
represented  the  principle  of  a  huma/n,  monergism^  which  as- 
cribes the  chief  merit  of  conversion  to  man,  and  reduces  grace 
to  a  mere  external  auxiliary.  After  Augustine's  death,  how- 
ever, the  intermediate  system  of  Semi'JPdagianisniy  akin  to 
the  Greek  synergism,  became  prevalent  in  the  West. 

Pelagius  and  Augustine,  in  whom  these  opposite  forms  of 
•  monergism  were  embodied,  are  representative  men,  even  more 
strictly  than  Arius  and  Athanasius  before  them,  or  Nestorius 
and  Cyril  after  them.  The  one,  a  Briton,  more  than  once 
convulsed  the  world  by  his  errors ;  the  other,  an  African,  more 
than  once  by  his  truths.     They  represented  principles  and 


'  On  the  anthropology  of  the  ante-Nioene  and  Nicene  fathers^  oomp.  the  rel^ 
Tant  seotions  in  the  larger  works  on  Doctrine  History,  and  Wiggera,  1.  c.  vol  L  p. 
40Y  ff. 

^  From  (Tvp  and  fpyov.  There  are,  it  may  he  remarked,  different  forma  of  syn- 
ergism.  The  synergism  of  Melanchthon  suhordinatea  the  human  activity  to  the 
divine,  and  assigns  to  grace  the  initiative  in  the  work  of  oonveraion. 

'  From  n6yov  and  lp7or. 
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tendencies,  which,  in  varions  modificationfi,  extend  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  church,  and  reappear  in  its  euc- 
eeeBiTe  epochs.  The  Gottschalk  controversy  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  Eeformation,  the  synergistic  controversy  in  thu 
Lutheran  ctinrch,  the  Arminian  in  the  Beformed,  and  the  Jan- 
senistic  in  the  Koman  Catholic,  only  reprodnce  the  same  great 
contest  in  new  and  specific  aspects.  Each  system  reflects  tlie 
personal  character  and  experience  of  its  author.  Pelagius  wa«: 
an  upright  monk,  who  without  inward  conflicts  won  for  him- 
self, in  the  way  of  tranquil  development,  a  legal  piety  which 
knew  neither  the  depths  of  sin  nor  the  heights  of  grace. 
Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  through  sharp  convul- 
sions and  bitter  conflicts,  till  he  was  overtaken  by  the  unmerit- 
ed grace  of  God,  and  created  anew  to  a  life  of  faith  and  love. 
Pelagius  had  a  singularly  clear,  though  contracted  mind,  and 
an  earnest  moral  purpose,  but  no  enthusiasm  for  lofty  ideals  ;^ 
and  hence  he  found  it  not  hard  to  realize  his  lower  standard  of 
holiness.  Augustine  had  a  bold  and  soaring  intellect,  and 
glowing  heart,  and  only  found  peace  after  he  had  long  been 
tossed  by  the  waves  of  passion  ;  he  had  tasted  all  the  misery 
of  sin,  and  then  all  the  glory  of  redemption,  and  this  experi- 
ence qualified  him  to  understand  and  set  forth  these  antagonis- 
tic powers  far  better  than  his  opponent,  and  with  a  strength 
and  fulness  surpassed  only  by  the  inspired  apostle  Paul.  In- 
deed, Augustine,  of  all  the  fathers,  most  resembles,  in  experi- 
ence and  doctrine,  this  very  apostle,  and  stands  next  to  him  in 
his  influence  upon  the  Reformers. 

The  Pelagian  controversy  turns  upon  the  mighty  antithesis 
of  sin  and  grace.  It  embraces  the  whole  cycle  of  doctrine 
respecting  the  ethical  and  religious  relation  of  man  to  God, 
and  includes,  therefore,  the  doctrines  of  human  freedom,  of 
the  primitive  state,  of  the  fall,  of  regeneration  and  conversion, 
of  the  eternal  purpose  of  redemption,  and  of  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  grace  of  God.  It  comes  at  last  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  redemption  is  chiefly  a  work  of  God  or  of  man  ; 
whether  man  needs  to  be  bom  anew,  or  merely  improved. 
The  soul  of  the  Pelagian  system  is  human  freedom ;  the  soul 
of  the  Augustinian  is  divine  grace,     Pelagius  starts  from  the 
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natural  man,  and  works  up,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  right^eons 
ness  and  holiness.  Augustine  despairs  of  the  moral  sufficiency 
of  man,  and  derives  the  new  life  and  all  power  for  good  from 
the  creative  grace  of  God.  The  one  system  proceeds  from  tha 
liberty  of  choice  to  legalistic  piety ;  the  other  from  the  bond« 
age  of  sin  to  the  evangelical  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
To  the  former  Christ  is  merely  a  teacher  and  example,  and 
grace  an  external  auxiliary  to  the  development  of  the  native 
powers  of  man;  to  the  latter  he  is  also  Priest  and  King, 
and  grace  a  creative  principle,  which  begets,  nourishes,  and 
consummates  a  new  life.  The  former  makes  r^eneration  and 
conversion  a  gradual  process  of  the  strengthening  and  perfect- 
ing of  human  virtue ;  the  latter  makes  it  a  complete  transfor- 
mation, in  which  the  old  disappears  and  all  becomes  new.  The 
one  loves  to  admire  the  dignity  and  strength  of  man ;  the 
other  loses  itself  in  adoration  of  the  glory  and  omnipotence  of 
God.  The  one  flatters  natural  pride,  the  other  is  a  gospel  for 
penitent  publicans  and  sinners.  Pelagianism  begins  with 
self-exaltation  and  ends  with  the  sense  of  self-deception  and 
impotency.  Augustinianism  casts  man  first  into  the  dust  of 
humiliation  and  despair,  in  order  to  lift  him  on  the  wings  of 
grace  to  supernatural  strength,  and  leads  him  through  the  hell 
of  self-knowledge  up  to  the  heaven  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 
The  Pelagian  system  is  clear,  sober,  and  intelligible,  but  super- 
ficial; the  Angus tini  an  sounds  the  depths  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  renders  reverential  homage  to  mystery.  The 
former  is  grounded  upon  the  philosophy  of  common  sense, 
which  is  indispensable  for  ordinary  life,  but  has  no  perception 
of  divine  things ;  the  latter  is  grounded  upon  the  philosophy 
of  the  regenerate  reason,  which  breaks  through  the  limits  of 
nature,  and  penetrates  the  depths  of  divine  revelation.  The 
former  starts  with  the  proposition :  Intellectua  prcBoedU  fidem  ; 
the  latter  with  the  opposite  maxim  :  Fidea  praacedit  mteUeo- 
turn.  Both  make  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  one,  however,  con- 
forming them  to  reason,  the  other  subjecting  reason  to  them. 
Pelagianism  has  an  unmistakable  affinity  with  rationalism,  and 
supplies  its  practical  side.  To  the  natural  will  of  the  former 
system  corresponds  the  natural  reason  of  the  latter ;  and  as 
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the  iiataral  will,  according  to  Pelagianism,  is  competent  to 
good,  BO  is  the  natural  reason,  according  to  rationalism,  comp^ 
tent  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  All  rationalists  are  Pel» 
gian  in  their  anthropology ;  but  Pelagins  and  GcBlestias 
were  not  consistent,  and  declared  their  agreement  with  the 
traditional  orthodoxy  in  all  other  doctrines,  though  with- 
oat  entering  into  their  deeper  meaning  and  connection. 
Even  divine  mysteries  may  be  believed  in  a  purely  external, 
mechanical  way,  by  inheritance  from  the  past,  as  the  history 
of  theology,  especially  in  the  East,  abundantly  proves. 

The  true  solution  of  the  difficult  question  respecting  the 
relation  of  divine  grace  to  human  freedom  in  the  work  of  con- 
version, is  not  found  in  the  denial  of  either  factor ;  for  this 
would  either  elevate  man  to  the  dignity  of  a  self-redeemer,  or 
degrade  him  to  an  irrational  machine,  and  would  ultimately 
issue  either  in  fatalistic  pantheism  or  in  atheism ;  but  it  must 
be  sought  in  such  a  reconciUatioh  of  the  two  factors  as  gives 
fall  weight  both  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  man,  yet  assigns  a  preeminence  to  the  divine  agency 
corresponding  to  the  infinite  exaltation  of  the  Creator  and 
Bedeemer  above  the  sinfal  creature.  And  although  Augus- 
tine's solution  of  the  problem  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  although  in  his  zeal  against  the  Pelagian  error  he  has  in- 
clined to  the  opposite  extreme ;  yet  in  all  essential  points,  he 
has  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  as  well  as 
Christian  experience,  and  the  profoundest  speculation,  on  his 
side.  Whoever  reads  the  tenth  volume  of  his  works,  which 
contains  his  Anti-Pelagian  writings  in  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred folio  columns  (in  the  Benedictine  edition),  will  be  moved 
to  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  thought  and  experi- 
ence treasured  in  them  for  all  time;  especially  if  he  considers 
that  Augustine,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelagian  controver- 
sy, was  already  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  had  passed  through 
the  Manichsean  and  Donatist  controversies.  Such  giants  in 
theology  could  only  arise  in  an  age  when  this  queen  of  the 
sciences  drew  into  her  service  the  whole  mental  activity  of 
the  time. 

The  Pelagian  controversy  was  conducted  with  as  great  an 
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expenditure  of  ineutal  energy,  and  as  much  of  moral  and 
religious  earnestness,  but  with  less  passion  and  fewer  intrigues, 
than  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  conflicts  in  the  East. 
In  the  foreground  stood  the  mighty  genius  and  pure  zeal  of 
Augustine,  who  never  violated  theological  dignity,  and,  though 
of  thoroughly  energetic  convictions,  had  a  heart  full  of  love. 
Yet  even  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of  his  time 
as  to  justify  the  repression  of  the  Donatist  and  Pelagian  errors 
by  civil  penalties, 

§  147.    External  History  of  the  Pelagian  Controversy^ 

A.  D.  411-431. 

Pelagius^  was  a  simple  monk,  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  in  Britain,  the  extremity  of  the  then 
civilized  world.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  mild  dispo- 
sition, learned  culture,  and  spotless  character;  even  Augus- 
tine, with  all  his  abhorrence  of  his  doctrines,  repeatedly 
speaks  respectfully  of  the  man.'  He  studied  the  Greek  theolo- 
gy, especially  that  of  the  Antiochian  school,  and  early  showed 
great  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  himself  and  of  the  world. 
But  his  morality  was  not  so  much  the  rich,  deep  life  of  faith, 
as  it  was  the  external  legalism,  the  ascetic  self-discipline  and 
self-righteousness  of  monkery.  It  was  characteristic,  that, 
even  before  the  controversy,  he  took  great  offence  at  the  well- 
known  saying  of  Augustine :  "  Give  what  thou  commandest, 
and  command  what  thou  wilt." "    He  could  not  conceive,  that 

^  His  British  name  is  said  to  hare  been  Mwgan,  that  is.  Of  the  sea,  MarigmOy 
iD  Oreek  U^xiyioi, 

*  Comp.  the  passages  where  Augustme  speaks  of  Pelagius,  in  Wiggers,  L  c  L 
p.  85  f.  Yet  Angustine,  not  without  reason,  accuses  him  of  duplicity,  on  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  at  the  synod  of  Diospolis  in  Palestine.  Wiggers  (L  p.  40] 
says  of  him:  **It  must  be  admitted  that  Felagius  was  not  always  sufficiently 
straightforward ;  that  he  did  not  always  express  his  views  without  ambiguity ;  that, 
in  fact,  he  sometimes  in  synods  condemned  opinions  which  w  re  manifestly  his  own. 
This  may  hare  arisen,  it  is  true,  in  great  part  from  his  love  of  peace  and  the  slight 
value  which  he  attached  to  theoretical  opinions." 

*  "  Da  quod  jubes,  et  jube  quod  vis,"  Ck>nfes8. 1.  x.  c.  29,  et  passim.  Angus* 
tine  himself  relates  the  above-mentioned  fact,  De  dono  persev.  o.  20  (or  §  68,  torn. 
X.  f.  861):  *'Qnn  mea  verba,  Felagius  Romse,  cum'a  quodam  fratre  et  oo^piscopc 
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the  power  to  obey  the  commandment  most  come  from  the  same 
Bouroe  as  the  commandment  itself.  Faith,  with  him,  waa 
hardly  more  than  a  theoretical  belief;  the  main  thing  in  relig 
ion  was  moral  action,  the  keeping  of  the  conmiandments  of 
God  by  one's  own  strength.  This  is  also  shown  in  the  intro 
dactory  remarks  of  his  letter  to  Demetrias,  a  noble  Eomau 
nan,  of  the  gens  Anicia,  in  which  he  describes  a  model  virgin 
as  a  proof  of  the  excellency  of  human  nature :  '^  As  often  as  1 
have  to  speak  concerning  moral  improvement  and  the  leading 
of  a  holy  life,  I  am  accustomed  first  to  set  forth  the  power  and 
quality  of  human  nature,  and  to  show  what  it  can  accomplish.' 
For  never  are  we  able  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  the  virtues, 
unless  hope,  as  companion,  draws  us  to  them.  For  every 
longing  after  anything  dies  within  us,  so  soon  as  we  despair  of 
attaining  that  thing." 

In  the  year  409,  Pelagi us,  already  advanced  in  life,  was  in 
Rome,  and  composed  a  brief  commentary  on  tlie  Epistles  of 
Paul.  This  commentary,  which  has  been  preserved  among  the 
works  of  Jerome,  displays  a  clear  and  sober  exegetical  talent.* 
He  labored  quietly  and  peacefully  for  the  improvement  of  the 
corrupt  morals  of  Rome,  and  converted  the  advocate  Coelestius, 

nieo  faissent  eo  presence  commemorata,  ferre  non  potait,  et  contradlcens  aliqoanto 
commotiufl  pene  com  eo,  qui  ilia  commemoraverat,  litigavit'* 

'  ''Soleo  prios  homaoiB  natonB  yim  qaalitatemque  monstrare,  et  quid  effioere 
poaait,  oetendere.'*    £p.  ad  Demetr.  c.  2. 

'  It  found  its  way  among  the  works  of  Jerome  (torn.  zL  ed.  Vallars.,  and  in 
Mignei'8  e<£tion,  tom.  xL  f.  648-902)  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  controrersy,  but 
has  reoelved  doctrinal  emendaUona  from  Caaaiodorus,  at  least  in  the  Epiatle  to  the 
Romans.  The  confounding  of  Pelagius  with  Jerome  arose  partly  from  his  accom- 
modatioii  to  the  ecclesjaatieal  terminology,  partly  from  his  actual  agreement  with 
the  pT^Tailing  tendency  of  monasticiam.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  wrote  an 
ascetic  letter  to  the  nun  Demetrias.  Comp.  Jerome,  £p.  180  (ed.  Vallarsi,  and 
Higne,  or  97  m  the  Bened.  ed.)  ad  Demetriadem  de  servanda  Viiginitate  (written 
in  414).  She  had  also  correspondence  with  Augustine.  Semler  has  published 
the  letters  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Pelagius  to  Demetrias  in  a  separate  form 
(Halle,  1776).  Some  hare  also  ascribed  to  Pelagius  the  ascetic  Epistola  ad  Gelan- 
tiam  matronam  de  ratione  pie  Tiyendi,  which,  like  his  Ep.  ad  Demetriadem,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Epistles  of  Jerome  (Ep.  148  in  Vallarsi's  ed.  tom.  L  1095, 
and  in  1Qgne*s  ed.  torn.  L  1204).  The  monasUcism  of  Pelagius,  however,  was 
much  cooler,  more  sober,  and  more  philosophical  than  that  of  the  enthusiastis 
Jerome,  inclined  as  he  was  to  all  manner  of  extrayagances. 
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of  distiiignished,  but  otherwise  unknown  birth,  to  his  monastic 
life,  and  to  his  views.  It  was  from  this  man,  jounger,  more 
skilful  in  argument,  more  ready  for  controversy,  and  more 
rigorously  consistent  than  his  teacher,  that  the  controversj 
took  its  rise.  Pelagius  was  the  moral  author,  Ccalestius  the  in- 
tellectual author,  of  the  system  represented  by  them.*  They 
did  not  mean  actually  to  found  a  new  system,  but  believed 
themselves  in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  established  doc- 
trine. Tliey  were  more  concerned  with  the  ethical  side  of 
Christianity  than  with  the  dogmatic;  but  their  endeavor 
after  moral  perfection  was  based  upon  certain  views  of  the 
natural  power  of  the  will,  and  these  views  proved  to  be  in 
conflict  with  anthropological  principles  which  had  been  devel- 
oped in  the  African  church  for  the  previous  ten  years  under 
the  influence  of  Augustine. 

In  the  year  411,  the  two  friends,  thus  united  in  sentiment, 
left  Rome,  to  escape  the  dreaded  Gothic  King  Alaric,  and 
went  to  Africa.  They  passed  through  Hippo,  intending  to 
visit  Augustine,  but  foimd  that  he  was  just  then  at  Carthage, 
occupied  with  the  Donatists.  Pelagius  wrote  him  a  vei-y 
courteous  letter,  which  Augustine  answered  in  a  similar  tone ; 
intimating,  however,  the  importance  of  holding  the  true  doc- 
trine concerning  sin.  "  Pray  for  me,"  he  said,  "  that  Gtod 
may  really  make  me  that  which  you  already  take  me  to  be." 
Pelagius  soon  proceeded  to  Palestine.  Coelestius  applied  for 
presbyters'  orders  in  Carthage,  the  very  place  where  he  had 
most  reason  to  expect  opposition.  This  inconsiderate  step 
brought  on  the  crisis.  He  gained  many  friends,  it  is  true,  by 
his  talents  and  his  ascetic  zeal,  but  at  the  same  time  awakened 
suspicion  by  his  novel  opinions. 

The  deacon  Paulinus  of  Milan,  who  was  just  then  in  Oar- 

'  To  thiB  extent  Pelagius  and  CoelestiuB  appear  to  sustain  a  relation  to  Pel*- 
gianism  similar  to  that  wlucb  Dr.  Pusey  and  John  Henry  Newman  did  to  Pnseyism. 
Jerome  (in  his  letter  to  Ctesiphon)  says  of  Coelestius,  that  he  was,  although  the 
disciple  of  Pelagius,  yet  teacher  and  leader  of  the  whole  array  (magister  et  totius 
ductor  exercttus).  Augustine  calls  Pelagius  more  dissembling  and  crafty,  CoeleBtius 
more  frank  and  open  (De  peccato  orig.  o.  12).  Marius  Hercator  ascribes  to  GoaleB- 
tius  an  incredibilis  loquacitas.  But  Augustine  and  Julian  of  Edanum  also  mataaB| 
reproach  each  other  with  a  vagabunda  loquacitas. 
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diagc,  and  who  shortlj  afterwards  at  tbe  reqaest  of  Angastine 
wrote  the  life  of  Ambrose,  warned  the  bishop  Anrelius  against 
CoelestiuB,  and  at  a  council  held  by  AoreliuB  at  Oarthage  ic 
412/  appeared  as  his  accoser.  Six  or  seven  errors,  he  asserted 
he  had  found  in  the  writings  of  Ooelestius : 

1.  Adam  was  created  mortal,  and  would  have  died,  even 
if  he  had  not  sinned. 

2.  Adam's  fall  injured  himself  alone,  not  the  human 
race. 

3.  Ohildren  come  into  the  world  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  Adam  was  before  the  fall. 

4.  The  human  race  neither  dies  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
fall,  nor  rises  again  in  consequence  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

,  5.  Xlnbaptized  children,  as  well  as  others,  are  saved.* 

6.  The  law,  as  well  as  the  gospel,  leads  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

7.  Even  before  Christ  there  were  sinless  men. 

The  principal  propositions  were  the  second  and  third, 
which  are  intimately  connected,  and  which  afterwards  became 
the  especial  subject  of  controversy. 

Coelestius  returned  evasive  answers.  He  declared  the  prop- 
ositions to  be  speculative  questions  of  the  schools,  which  did 
not  concern  the  substance  of  the  faith,  and  respecting  which 
different  opinions  existed  in  the  church.  He  refused  to  recant 
the  errors  charged  upon  him,  and  the  synod  excluded  him 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.  He  inmiediately  went  to 
Ephesus,  and  was  there  ordained  presbyter. 

Augustine  had  taken  no  part  personally  in  these  transac- 
tions. But  as  the  Pelagian  doctrines  found  many  adherents 
even  in  Africa  and  in  Sicily,  he  wrote  several  treatises  in  refu- 

*  Aooording  to  Mansi  and  the  oommon  view.  The  brothers  BaUerim  and  Hefele 
(iL  91)  decide  in  favor  of  the  year  411.  The  inoomplete  Acta  of  the  ooancil  are 
found  in  Mansi,  torn.  iv.  foL  289  aqq.,  and  in  the  Commonitorium  Marii  Mercatoria 
ibidem,  f.  298. 

*  Marius  Mercator,  it  is  trae,  does  not  cite  thia  proposition  among  the  others, 
f.  292,  but  he  brings  it  up  subsequently,  t  296 :  '*  In  ipsa  autem  aocusatione  oapitu- 
lorajn,  qusB  eidem  Felagio  turn  objecta  sunt,  etiam  hsDc  oontinentur,  cum  aliia 
execrandifl,  quae  Cknlestius  ^'us  discipulus  sentiebati  id  est,  in/anUa  tfjaniM  non 
^mptiaenitir^  habere  vUam  cetemamj*^ 
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tation  of  them  so  early  as  412  and  415,  expressing  himself 
however,  with  respect  and  forbearance/ 


§  148.     The  Pelagian  Controversy  in  Palestine. 

Meanwhile,  in  414,  the  controversy  broke  out  in  Palestine^ 
where  Pelagius  was  residing,  and  where  he  had  aroused  atten- 
tion by  a  letter  to  the  nun  Demetrias.  His  opinions  gained 
much  wider  currency  there,  especially  among  the  Origenists ; 
for  the  Oiiental  church  had  not  been  at  all  affected  by  the 
Augustinian  views,  and  accepted  the  two  ideas  of  freedom  and 
grace,  without  attempting  to  define  their  precise  relation  to 
each  other.  But  just  then  there  happened  to  be  in  Palestine 
two  Western  theologians,  Jerome  and  Orosius ;  and  they  insti- 
tuted opposition  to  Pelagius. 

Jerome,  who  lived  a  monk  at  Bethlehem,  was  at  first  deci- 
dedly favorable  to  the  synergistic  theory  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
but  at  the  same  time  agreed  with  Ambrose  and  Augustine  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolutely  universal  corruption  of  sin.* 
But  from  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Origen  he  had  been 
changed  to  a  bitter  enemy.  The  doctrine  of  Pelagius  con- 
cerning free  will  and  the  moral  ability  of  human  nature  he 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Origen  and  Rufinus ;  and  he 
took  as  a  personal  insult  an  attack  of  Pelagius  on  some  of  his 
writings.*  He  therefore  wrote  against  him,  thougli  from 
wounded  pride  and  contempt  he  did  not  even  mention  his 
name ;  first  in  a  letter  answering  inquiries  of  a  certain  Cte- 
siphon  at  Rome  (415) ;  *  then  more  at  length  in  a  dialogue  of 

'  De  peccatonim  mentis  et  remissione;  De  spiritu  et  litera;  Be  natort  et  gratU; 
De  peifecdone  justitise  hominis. 

*  Compare,  respecting  his  reUtion  to  Pelagianlsm,  0.  ZdCKLKB:  Hieroiiymiu 
(1865),  p.  SIO  ff.  and  p.  420  ff. 

*  Comp.  Jerome :  Prsefat.  libri  L  in  Joremiam  (Opera,  ed.  Vallarsi,  torn.  ir.  834 
sq.),  where  he  speaks  very  contemptuously  of  Pelagius :  ^  Nuper  indoctus  calumnia- 
tor erupit,  qui  commentarios  meos  in  eplstolam  Pauli  ad  Ephesios  reprebendendoa 
putat.**  Soon  afterwards  he  designatei  Orunnius,  u  e.^  Rufinus,  as  his  prsDcursor,  and 
thus  connects  him  with  the  OrigeniBtio  hereides.  Pelagius  had  also  expressed  him 
Mlf  unfavorablj  respecting  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebieir. 

*  Epifit  133  ad  Ctesiphont.  adv.  Pelag.  (Opera,  I  1025-1042). 
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three  books  against  the  PelagianSi  written  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  415,  and  soon  after  the  acquittal  of  Pelagius  by 
the  synod  of  Jerusalem.'  Yet  in  this  treatise  and  elsewhere 
Jerome  himself  teaches  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  only  a 
conditiooal  predestination  of  divine  foreknowledge,  and  thus, 
with  all  his  personal  bitterness  against  the  Pelagians,  stands  od 
Semi-Pelagian  ground,  though  Augustine  eulogizes  the  dia* 
logue.' 

A  young  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  Paul  Orosius,  was  at  that 
time  living  with  Jerome  for  the  sake  of  more  extended  study, 
and  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Augustine  with  letters  relating 
to  the  Origenistic  and  Pelagian  controversy. 

At  a  diocesan  synod,  convoked  by  the  bishop  John  of  Jem* 
salem  in  June,  415,*  this  Orosius  appeared  against  Pelagius, 
and  gave  information  that  a  council  at  Cartilage  had  con- 
demned Coelestius,  and  that  Augustine  had  written  against 
his  errors.  Pelagius  answered  with  evasion  and  disparage- 
ment: ^^ What  matters  Augustine  to  met"  Orosius  gave  his 
opinion,  that  a  man  who  presumed  to  speak  contumeliously 
of  the  bishop  to  whom  the  whole  North  African  church  owed 
her  restoration  (alluding  apparently  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Donatist  controversies),  deserved  to  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  whole  church.  John,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  condemned  Origen,  and  made  little  account  of  the 
authority  of  Augustine,  declared:  ^^I  am  Augustine,"*  and 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  accused.  He  permitted  Pelagius, 
although  only  a  monk  and  layman,  to  take  his  seat  among  the 
presbyters.*    Nor  did  he  find  fault  with  Pelagius'  assertion, 

^  Dudogos  0.  PeUg.  (Opeiv,  torn.  iL  698-806). 

*  op.  imperf.  contra  JuL  It.  88,  where  be  njs  of  it:  Mira  et  ut  talem  fidem 
deoebat,  venustate  composuit.  The  Judgment  is  Jtist  as  to  the  form,  but  too  faTora- 
ble  BS  to  the  oontents  of  tnis  dialogue.    Comp.  Zocklkr,  HieronTmus,  p.  428. 

*  The  Acta  of  the  ConTentuB  HierosolyimtanuB,  aooordiog  to  a  report  of  0to> 
giua,  in  his  Apologia  pro  libertate  arbitrii,  cap.  8  and  4,  are  found  in  Mansi,  It.  801 

■qq. 

*  <«  Augustinus  ^go  sum."  To  this  Orosius  replied  not  infelicltously :  **  SI  Augus- 
tim  personam  sumis,  Augustini  sententiam  sequere.**    Mansi,  It,  808. 

*  Orosius  was  much  scandalized  by  the  fact  that  a  bishop  should  order  **  laioum 
In  oonsessu  presbyterorum,  reum  hareseos  manifestsB  in  medio  catholiconun  sedere.*- 
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that  man  can  eadlj  keep  the  commaudments  of  God,  and 
oecome  fiee  from  sin,  after  the  latter  had  conceded,  in  a  very 
indefinite  manner,  that  for  this  the  help  of  God  is  necessary. 
Pelagius  had  the  advantage  of  understanding  both  languages, 
while  John  spoke  only  Greek,  Orosius  only  Latin,  and  the 
interpreter  often  translated  inaccurately.  Aft^  much  discus- 
sion it  was  resolved,  tliat  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the 
Boman  bishop.  Innocent,  since  both  parties  in  the  controversy 
belonged  to  the  Western  church.  Meanwhile  these  should 
refrain  from  all  further  attacks  on  each  other. 

A  second  Palestinian  council  resulted  still  more  favorably 
to  Pelagius.  This  consisted  of  fourteen  bishops,  and  was  held 
at  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  under 
the  presidency  of  Eulogius,  bishop  of  Osesarea,  to  judge  of  an 
accusation  preferred  by  two  banished  bishops  of  Gaul,  Heroa 
and  Lazarus,  acting  in  concert  with  Jerome.^  The  charges 
were  unskilfully  drawn  up,  and  Pelagius  was  able  to  avail 
himself  of  equivocations,  and  to  condemn  as  folly,  though  not 
as  heresy,  the  teacliings  of  Coelestius,  which  were  also  his  own. 
The  synod,  of  which  John  of  Jerusalem  was  a  member,  did 
not  go  below  the  surface  of  the  question,  nor  in  fact  understand 
it,  but  acquitted  the  accused  of  all  heresy.  Jerome  is  justified 
in  calling  this  a  "  miserable  synod ; "  *  although  Augustine  is 
also  warranted  in  saying :  "  It  was  not  heresy,  that  was  there 
acquitted,  but  the  man  who  denied  the  heresy."  * 

Jerome's  polemical  zeal  against  the  Pelagians  cost  him 
dear.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  416,  a  mob  of  Pelagianiz 
ing  monks,  ecclesiastics,  and  vagabonds  broke  into  his  monas 
tery  at  Bethlehem,  maltreated  the  inmates,  set  the  building  on 
fire,  and  compelled  the  aged  scholar  to  take  to  flight.     Bishop 
John  of  Jerusalem  let  this  pass  unpunished.     No  wonder  that 

'  The  scattered  accounts  of  the  Ck>nciliiim  DiospoUttmnn  are  collected  in  Mansi, 
torn.  It.  811  sqq.    Gomp.  Hefele,  ii.  p.  96  IT. 

*  *'Quidquid  in  ilia  miserabOi  sjnodo  Diospolitana  dixiase  se  denegat,  in  hoc 
opere  oonfitetur/^  he  wrote,  a.  n.  419,  in  a  letter  to  Aogostlne  (Ep.  143,  ed.  Vallais. 
torn.  i.  1067).    Gomp.  Maxisi,  it.  815. 

'  Gomp.  Augustine,  De  gestis  Pelagii,  c  1  sqq.  (torn.  x.  fol.  192  sqq.).  Popo 
bmooent  I.  (402--417)  wrote  a  consoling  letter  to  Jerome,  and  a  letter  of  reproof  tc 
John  of  Jenisalem  for  his  inaction.    Epp.  186  and  187  in  Jerome^a  Epifitles. 
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Jerome,  even  daring  the  last  jearB  of  his  life,  in  aoveral  epis* 
ties  indulges  in  occasional  sallies  of  anger  against  FelaginSi 
whom  he  calls  a  second  Catiline. 


§  149.    PoiUian  of  the  Soman  Church,     Condemnation 

of  Pela^ianismu 

The  question  took  another  turn  when  it  was  brought  before 
the  Roman  see.  Two  North  African  synods,  in  416,  one  at 
Carthage  and  one  at  Mileve  (now  Mela),  again  condemned  the 
Pelagian  error,  and  communicated  their  sentence  to  pope  Inno- 
cent.' A  third  and  more  confidential  letter  was  addressed  to 
him  by  five  North  African  bishops,  of  whom  Augustine  was 
one.'  Pelagius  also  sent  him  a  letter  and  a  confession  of  faith, 
which,  however,  were  not  received  in  due  time. 

Innocent  understood  both  the  controversy  and  the  interests 
of  the  Roman  see.  He  commended  the  Africans  for  having 
addressed  themselves  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  before  which 
it  was  seemly  that  all  the  aifairs  of  Christendom  should  be 
brought ;  he  expressed  his  full  agreement  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  Pelagius,  Coelestius,  and  their  adherents;  but  he  re- 
frained from  giving  judgment  respecting  the  sjmod  of  Dios- 
polis.* 

But  soon  afterwards  (in  417)  Innocent  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Zosimus,  who  was  apparently  of  Oriental  extraction 
(417-418).'  At  this  juncture,  a  letter  from  Pelagius  to  Inno- 
cent was  received,  in  which  he  complained  of  having  su£fered 
wrong,  and  gave  assurance  of  his  orthodoxy.  Coelestius  ap- 
peared personally  in  Rome,  and  succeeded  by  his  written  and 
oral  explanations  in  satisfying  Zosimus.  He,  like  Pelagius, 
demonstrated  .with  great  fulness  his  orthodoxy  on  points  not  at 
all  in  question,  represented  the  actually  controverted  points  as 

*  See  the  prooeedingt  of  the  GondHom  Carthaginenfle  in  Mansi,  ir.  821  aqq., 
•ad  of  the  CooeOiiim  Milevitanun,  ibid,  t  826  eqq. 

*  Muui,  IT.  887  8qq. 

'  The  answen  of  Innooent  are  found  in  Kanai,  torn.  iiL  f.  1071  aqq. 

*  The  notioes  of  hia  life,  aa  well  aa  the  l^piatoia  and  Deereta  Zoafani  papn,  an 
doOeeted  fai  Manai,  It.  846  aqq. 
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animportant  questions  of  the  schools,  and  professed  himself 
ready,  if  in  error,  to  be  corrected  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Roman  bishop. 

Zosinius,  who  evidently  had  no  independent  theological 
opinion  whatever,  now  issued  (41Y)  to  the  North  African 
bishops  an  encyclical  letter  accompanied  by  the  documentary 
evidence,  censuring  them  for  not  having  investigated  the  mat- 
ter more  thoroughly,  and  for  having  aspired,  in  foolish,  over- 
curious  controversies,  to  know  more  than  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
At  the  same  time  he  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  Pelagius  and  CoBlestius,  and  described  their  chief  opponents, 
Heros  and  Lazarus,  as  worthless  characters,  whom  he  had  vis- 
ited with  excommunication  and  deposition.  They  in  Some, 
he  says,  could  hardly  reirain  from  tears,  that  such  men,  who 
BO  often  mentioned  the  gratia  Dei  and  the  a^utoriv/m  dmvnv/m^ 
should  have  been  condemned  as  heretics.  Finally  he  entreated 
the  bishops  to  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  So- 
man see/ 

This  temporary  favor  of  the  bishop  of  Some  towards  the 
Pelagian  heresy  is  a  significant  presage  of  the  indulgence  of 
later  popes  for  Pelagianizing  tendencies,  and  of  the  papal  con- 
demnation of  Jansenism. 

The  Africans  were  too  sure  of  their  cause,  to  yield  submis- 
sion to  BO  weak  a  judgment,  which,  moreover,  was  in  manifest 
conflict  with  that  of  Innocent.  In  a  council  at  Carthage,  in 
417  or  418,  they  protested,  respectfully  but  decidedly,  against 
the  decision  of  Zosimus,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
was  allowing  himself  to  be  greatly  deceived  by  the  indefinite 
explanations  of  Coelestius.  In  a  general  African  council  held 
at  Carthage  in  418,  the  bishops,  over  two  hundred  in  number, 
defined  their  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  errors,  in  eight  (or 
nine)  Canons,  which  are  entirely  conformable  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  view.'    They  are  in  the  following  tenor : 

*  See  the  two  epistljea  of  Zodmas  ad  AfHcanoB  episcopoSf  in  Mann,  It.  850  and 
858. 

*  It  is  the  16th  Carthaginian  synod.  Mand  giyea  the  canons  in  full,  torn.  HL 
810-828  (oomp.  ir.  877).  So  also  Wiggers,  L  214  flC  Hefele,  il  pp.  102-106,  giTCf 
only  ex^j^cts  of  them. 
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1.  Whosoever  says,  that  Adam  was  created  mortal,  and 
would,  even  without  sin,  have  died  by  natural  necessity,  let 
him  be  anathema. 

2.  Whoever  rejepts  infant  baptism,  or  denies  original  sin 
in  children,  so  that  the  baptismal  formula,  ^^  for  the  remission 
of  sins,"  would  have  to  be  taken  not  in  a  strict,  but  in  a  looee 
sense,  let  him  be  anatliema. 

3.  Whoever  says,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  else- 
where, there  is  a  certain  middle  place,  where  children  dying 
without  baptism  live  happy  (beate  vivant),  while  yet  without 
baptism  they  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  i.  e., 
into  eternal  life,  let  him  be  anathema.' 

The  fourth  canon  condemns  the  doctrine  that  the  justifying 
grace  of  God  merely  effects  the  forgiveness  of  sins  already 
committed ;  and  the  remaining  canons  condemn  other  super- 
ficial views  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  sinfulness  of 
man. 

At  the  same  time  the  Africans  succeeded  in  procuring  from 
the  emperor  Honorius  edicts  against  the  Pelagians. 

These  things  produced  a  change  in  the  opinions  of  Zosimus, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  year  418,  he  issued  an  encyclical 
letter  to  all  the  bishops  of  both  East  and  West,  pronouncing 
the  anathema  upon  Pelagins  and  Gcelestius  (who  had  mean* 
while  left  Rome),  and  declaring  his  concurrence  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  of  Oarthage  in  the  doctrines  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  of  baptism,  and  of  grace.  Whoever 
refused  to  subscribe  the  encyclical,  was  to  be  deposed,  banished 
from  his  church,  and  deprived  of  his  property.' 

Eighteen  bishops  of  Italy  refused  to  subscribe,  and  were 

'  It  Is  fdgnificant,  that  the  third  canon,  which  denies  the  salvation  of  unbaptised 
childTen,  is  of  doubtfnl  authenticity,  and  is  wanting  in  Isidore  and  Diony&ius.  Hence 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  canons  against  the  Pelagians,  as  to  whether  there 
are  8  or  9. 

*  Epistola  tractoria,  or  tractatoria,  of  which  only  some  fragments  are  extant 
Gomp.  Mansi,  iv.  870.  This  letter  was  written  afUr  and  not  hefcrt  the  African 
eonncil  of  418  and  the  promulgation  of  the  sacrum  rescrtptum  of  Honorius  against 
the  Pelagians,  as  IHllemont  (xtii.  788)  and  the  Benedictines  (in  the  Preface  to  the 
lUtfa  Tolnme  of  the  Opera  August  §  18)  have  prored,  in  opposition  to  Baroniuai 
Kcrifi,  and  Gamier. 
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deposed.     Several  of  these  afterwards  recanted,  and  were 
restored. 

The  most  distinguished  one  of  them,  however,  the  bishop 
Julian,  of  Eclanum,  a  small  place  near  Gapua  in  Campania, 
remained  steadfast  till  his  death,  and  in  banishment  vindicated 
his  principles  with  great  ability  and  zeal  against  Augustine, 
to  whom  he  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  party,  and 
who  elaborately  confuted  him.'  Julian  was  the  most  learned, 
the  most  acute,  and  the  most  systematic  of  the  Pelagians,  and 
the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Augustine ;  deserving  respect 
for  his  talents,  Iiis  uprightness  of  life,  and  his  immovable  fidel- 
ity to  his  convictions,  but  unquestionably  censurable  for  ex- 
cessive passion  and  overbearing  pride.' 

Julian,  Ccelestius,  and  other  leaders  of  the  exiled  Pelagians, 
were  hospitably  received  in  Constantinople,  in  429,  by  the 
patriarch  Nestorius,  who  sympathized  with  their  doctrine  of 
the  moral  competency  of  the  will,  though  not  with  their  denial 
of  original  sin,  and  who  interceded  for  them  with  the  emperor 
and  with  pope  Celestine,  but  in  vain.  Theodosius,  instructed 
by  Marius  Mercator  in  the  merits  of  the  case,  commanded  the 
heretics  to  leave  the  capital  (429).  Nestorius,  in  a  still  extant 
letter  to  Ccelestius,"  accords  to  him  the  highest  titles  of  honor, 
and  comforts  him  with  the  examples  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  persecuted  apostles.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f  428),  the 
author  of  the  Nestorian  Christology,  wrote  in  419  a  book 
against  the  Augustinian  anthropology,  of  which  fragments 
only  are  left.* 

^  In  two  large  works:  Contra  Juliannm,  libri  vi.  (Opera,  torn.  z.  f.  497-71 1), 
and  in  the  Opus  imperfectum  contra  aecundam  JulianI  reeponaionem,  in  ax  books 
(torn.  X.  P.  ii.  f.  874-1386),  before  completing  which  he  died  (a.  d.  4S0). 

*  Gennadius,  in  hia  laber  de  scriptoribua  eocleaiaaticis,  calls  Julian  of  Edanam 
"  vir  acer  kigenio,  in  diTinis  scripturis  doctus,  Oreca  et  Latina  lingua  scholaaticaa.'* 
By  Augustine,  however,  in  the  Opus  imperf.  contra  Jul  L  ir.  60  (Opera,  x.  P.  it. 
fol.  1163),  he  is  called  "in  disputatione  loquacissimus,  in  contentione  calumnioaiaBi- 
mus,  in  professione  fallacissimus,"  because  he  maligued  the  Catholics,  while  giving 
himself  out  for  a  Catholic    He  was  married 

*  In  Marius  Heroator,  in  a  Latin  translation,  ed.  Oamier-Migne,  p.  182. 

*  In  Photius,  BibL  cod.  177,  and  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Marius  Meroator 
ibo  in  the  works  of  Jerome,  tom.  ii.  807-814  (ed.  ValL).    The  book  waa  wdttcn 
oontra  Hiramum,  L  e.,  Hieronymum,  and  was  entitled:  llphs  robt  Ktyarrta  p^w 
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Of  the  snbseqaent  life  of  Pelagius  and  CcBlestiaB  we  have 
no  accoant.  The  time  and  place  of  their  death  are  entirely 
unknown.  Jalian  is  said  to  have  ended  his  life  a  schoolmaster 
in  Sicily,  a.  d.  450,  after  having  sacrificed  all  his  property  for 
the  poor  during  a  famine. 

Pelagianism  was  thus,  as  early  as  about  the  year  430, 
externally  vanquished.  It  never  formed  an  ecclesiastical  sect, 
but  simply  a  theological  school.  It  continued  to  have  individ- 
ual adherents  in  Italy  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, so  that  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  found  himself 
obliged  to  enjoin  on  the  bishops  by  no  means  to  receive  any 
Pelagian  to  the  communion  of  the  church  without  an  express 
recantation. 

At  the  third  ecumenical  council  in  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431  (the 
year  after  Augustine's  death),  Pelagius  (or  more  properly 
Coelestias)  was  put  in  the  same  category  with  Kestorius.  And 
indeed  there  is  a  certain  affinity  between  them :  both  favor  an 
abstract  separation  of  the  divine  and  the  Imman,  the  one  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  other  in  the  work  of  conversion,  for- 
bidding all  organic  unity  of  life.  According  to  the  epistle  of 
the  council  to  pope  Celestine,  the  Western  Acta  against  the 
Pelagians  were  read  at  Ephesus  and  approved,  but  we  do  not 
know  in  which  session.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  discus- 
sions attending  this  act.  In  the  canons,  Coelestius,  it  is  true, 
is  twice  condenmed  together  with  Nestorius,  but  without 
statement  of  his  teachings.* 

The  position  of  the  Greek  church  upon  this  question  is  only 
negative ;  she  has  in  name  condemned  Pelagianism,  but  has 
never  received  the  positive  doctrines  of  Augustine.  She  con- 
tinned  to  teach  synergistic  or  Semi-Pelagian  views,  without, 

«a2  oA  y^f^v  ^r^oi^of  rohs  hf^p4w9vt  K6yi  it4ifT€^  sgaiiif t  those  who  flay  that  men 
rin  by  nature,  and  not  hy  free  will. 

'  Can.  i.  and  Can.  ir.  The  hitter  reads:  ''If  clergymen  fall  PTay  and  either 
aeeretly  or  pnblidy  hold  with  Neetoriiis  or  CteMttM,  the  synod  decrees  that  they 
also  be  deposed.**  Dr.  Shedd  (ii.  191)  obserres  with  Justiee:  ''The  condemnation 
of  Pelagianism  whieh  was  finally  passed  by  the  coimdl  of  Ephesus,  seems  to  haT« 
been  owing  more  to  a  supposed  connection  of  the  views  of  Pelagius  with  those  of 
Keetoriii^  than  to  a  dear  and  conscientious  ooiifietioii  that  his  system  was  eaatiarf 
to  Seriptue  snd  the  Christian  ezperience.** 

61 
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however,  entenng  into  a  deeper  inveBtigatioD  of  the  rdation 
of  human  freedom  to  divine  grace.' 

§  150.     The  Pdagian  System:  Pri/mitive  SUsU  and Fhreedom 

of  Mem;  the  FaU. 

The  peculiar  anthropological  doctrines,  which  Pelagiufl 
clearly  apprehended  and  put  in  actual  practice,  whicli  CceleBtiufl 
dialecticallj  developed,  and  bishop  Julian  meet  acutely  de- 
fended, stand  in  close  logical  connection  with  each  other, 
although  they  were  not  propounded  in  systematic  form.  They 
commend  themselves  at  first  sight  by  their  simplicity,  clear- 
ness, and  plausibility,  and  faithfully  express  the  superficial, 
self-satisfied  morality  of  the  natural  man.  They  proceed  from 
a  merely  empirical  view  of  human  nature,  which,  instead  of 
going  to  the  8om*ce  of  moral  life,  stops  with  its  manifestations, 
and  regards  every  person,  and  every  act  of  the  will,  as  standing 
by  itself,  in  no  organic  connection  with  a  great  whole. 

We  may  arrange  the  several  doctrines  of  this  system 
according  to  the  great  stages  of  the  moral  history  of  mankind. 

I.  The  PBDorrvB  State  of  mankind,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Freedom. 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  state  of  man  holds  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  the  system  of  Pelagius,  but  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  is  central;  because  in  his  view  the  primitive  state 
substantially  coincides  with  the  present,  while  freedom  is  the 
characteristic  prerogative  of  man,  as  a  moral  being,  in  all 
stages  of  his  development. 

Adam,  he  taught,  was  created  by  God  sinless,  and  entirely 
competent  to  all  good,  with  an  immortal  spirit  and  a  mortal 
body.  He  was  endowed  with  reason  and  free  will.  With  his 
reason  he  was  to  have  dominion  over  irrational  creatures ; 
with  his  free  will  he  was  to  serve  God.  Freedom  is  the 
supreme  good,  the  honor  and  glory  of  man,  the  honum  natiircB^ 
that  cannit  be  lost.     It  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  ethical  relation 

>  Comp.  MOnsoher,  Dogmengeschichte,  toL  It.  288,  and  Keander,  Dogmenge' 
ichichte,  vol  L  p.  412. 
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of  man  to  God,  who  would  have  no  nnwilling  semce.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Pelagins,  essentially  in  the  lib&rum  arhi' 
triuniy  or  the  possOilitaa  Jxmi  et  maU}  the  freedom  of  choice, 
and  the  absolutely  equal  ability  at  every  moment  to  do  good 
or  evil.*  The  ability  to  do  evil  belongs  necessarily  to  freedom, 
because  we  cannot  will  good  without  at  the  same  time  being 
able  to  will  evil.  Without  this  power  of  contrary  choice,  the 
choice  of  good  itself  would  lose  its  freedom,  and  therefore  its 
moral  value.  Man  is  not  a  free,  self-determining  moral  sub- 
ject, until  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  have  been  given  into 
his  hand.* 

This  is  the  only  conception  of  freedom  which  Pelagius  has, 
and  to  this  he  and  his  followers  continually  revert.  He  views 
freedom  in  liAform  alone,  and  in  its^r^^  stage,  and  there  fixes 
and  leaves  it,  in  perpetual  equipoise  between  good  and  evil, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  turn  either  way.  It  is  without  past 
or  future;  absolutely  independent  of  everything  without  or 
within ;  a  vacuum,  which  may  make  itself  a  plenum,  and  then 
becomes  a  vacuum  again ;  a  perpetual  tabula  rasa,  upon  which 

'  De  grada  Ohristi  et  de  peoc  origin,  a  18  (§  19,  torn.  z.  fol  288)  where  Attgoa- 
dne  cites  the  following  pauage  from  the  treatise  of  Pdagioa,  De  Ubero  arbitrio : 
**Habeiniis  poseibititatem  utrinaque  partis  a  Deo  insitam,  velat  qqamdam,  ut  ita 
dicam,  radlcon  fractiferam  et  fecundam,  que  ex  Yolontate  bomiDis  direraa  gignat 
^t  pariat,  et  qnie  posait  ad  proprii  oultoris  arbitrium,  vel  nitere  flore  rirtatum,  vel 
sendbns  borrere  Titiorom."  Against  this  Aagnsdne  cites  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  Matt  tiL  18,  that  *'a  good  tree  cannot  bear  evil  fruit,  nor  a  corrupt  tree  good 
fruit,**  that  therefore  there  cannot  be  '*  una  eademque  radix  bonorum  et  malorum." 

*  £p.  ad  Demet  cap.  8:  ''In  hoc  enim  gemini  itineris  discrimine,  in  hoc 
utriusque  libertate  partis,  rationabilis  animas  decus  positum  est  Hinc,  inquam,  totus 
natune  nostras  honor  consistit,  bine  dignitas,  bine  denique  optimi  quique  laudem 
merentar,  hino  prsBmiom.  Nee  esset  omnino  virtus  ulla  in  bono  perseverantis,  si 
is  ad  malum  transire  non  potuisset  Volens  namque  Deus  rationabilem  creaturam 
Tolontarii  boni  munere  [aL  munire]  et  liberi  arbitrii  potestate  donare,  utriusque 
partis  poseibilitatem  homini  inserendo,  proprium  ^us  fecit  esse  quod  velit,  ut  boni 
ac  mall  capax,  naturaliter  utnnnque  posset,  et  ad  alterutrum  Toluntatem  defleo- 
teret  Neque  enim  allter  spontaneum  habere  potent  bonum,  nisi  sque  eUam  ea 
creatura  malum  habere  potuisset  Utnimque  nos  posse  voluit  optimus  Creator,  sed 
onam  faoere,  bonum  scilicet,  quod  et  imperayit ;  malique  facultatem  ad  hoc  tantum 
dedit,  ut  Toluntatem  ^us  ex  nostra  Toluntate  faceremus.  Quod  ut  ita  sit,  boo 
quoque  ipsnm,  quia  edam  mala  facere  possumus,  bonum  est  Bonum,  inquam,  quia 
boni  partem  meliorem  facit  Fadt  enim  ipsam  voluntariam  sui  juris,  non  necessitate 
derinctam,  sed  Jndicio  liberam.*' 
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man  can  write  whatsoever  he  pleases;  a  restless  choice, 
which,  after  every  decision,  reverts  to  indecision  and  oscilla 
tion.  The  human  will  is,  as  it  were,  the  eternal  Hercules  a^ 
the  cross-road,  who  takes  first  a  step  to  the  right,  then  a  step 
to  the  left,  and  ever  returns  to  his  former  position.  Pelagius 
knows  only  the  antithesis  of  free  choice  and  constraint;  no 
stages  of  development,  no  transitions.  He  isolates  the  will 
from  its  acts,  and  the  acts  from  each  other,  and  overlooks  the 
organic  connection  between  habit  and  act.  Human  liberty, 
like  every  other  spiritual  power,  has  its  development ;  it  must 
advance  beyond  its  equilibrium,  beyond  the  mere  ability  to 
Bin  or  not  to  sin,  and  decide  for  the  one  or  the  other.  When 
the  will  decides,  it  so  far  loses  its  indifference,  and  the  oftener  it 
acts,  the  more  does  it  become  fixed ;  good  or  evil  becomes  its 
habit,  its  second  nature ;  and  the  will  either  becomes  truly  free 
by  deciding  for  virtue,  and  by  practising  virtue,  or  it  becomes 
the  slave  of  vice.*  '*  Whosoever  -committeth  sin,  is  the  servant 
of  sin."  Goodness  is  its  own  reward,  and  wickedness  is  its 
own  punisliment.  Liberty  of  choice  is  not  a  power,  but  a 
weakness,  or  rather  a  crude  energy,  waiting  to  assume  some 
positive  form,  to  reject  evil  and  commit » itself  to  good,  and  to 
become  a  moral  self-control,  in  which  the  clioice  of  evil,  aa  in 
Christ,  is  a  moral,  though  not  a  physical,  impossibility.  Its 
impulse  towards  exercise  is  also  an  impulse  towards  self-anni- 
hilation, or  at  least  towards  self-limitation.  The  right  use  of 
the  freedom  of  choice  leads  to  a  state  of  holiness ;  the  abuse  of 
it,  to  a  state  of  bondage  under  sin.  The  state  of  the  will  is 
affected  by  its  acts,  and  settles  towards  a  permanent  character 

'  Pelagius  himself,  it  most  be  admitted,  recognised  to  Bome  extent  the  power  of 
habit  and  its  effect  upon  the  will  (Ep.  ad  Demetr.  o.  8) ;  but  Ooelestius  and  Julian 
carried  out  his  idea  of  the  freedom  of  choice  more  consistently  to  the  conception  of 
a  purely  quaUtatiye  or  formal  power  which  admits  of  no  growth  or  change  by  actual 
exercise,  but  remains  always  the  same.  Comp.  Niedner  (in  the  posthumous  edition 
of  his  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  Berlin,  1806,  p.  845  f.),  who  Justly  remarks, 
in  opposition  to  Baur's  defense  of  the  Pelagian  conception  of  freedom :  "  Freedom 
in  its  first  stage,  as  the  power  of  choice,  is  a  moral  (as  well  as  a  natural)  faculty,  and 
hence  capable  of  development  either  by  way  of  deterioration  into  a  ainfiil  inclination, 
or  by  rising  to  a  higher  form  of  freedom.  This  is  the  point  which  CoBlostiua  and 
Julian  ignored :  they  attached  too  little  weight  to  the  um  of  freedom.'* 
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of  good  or  eviL  Every  act  goes  to  form  a  moral  state  or  habit ; 
and  habit  is  in  turn  the  parent  of  new  acts.  Perfect  freedoUi 
is  one  with  moral  necessity,  in  which  man  no  longer  can  do 
evil  because  he  totU  not  do  it,  and  micst  do  good  because  he 
wills  to  do  it ;  in  which  the  finite  will  is  united  with  the  divine 
in  joyful  obedience,  and  raised  above  the  possibility  of  apos- 
tasy. This  is  the  blessed  freedom  of  the  children  of  God  in 
the  state  of  glory.  There  is,  indeed,  a  subordinate  sphere  of 
natural  virtue  and  civil  justice,  in  which  even  fallen  man 
retains  a  certain  freedom  of  choice,  and  is  the  artificer  of  his 
own  character.  But  as  respects  his  relation  to  God,  he  is  in  a 
state  of  alienation  from  God,  and  of  bondage  under  sin;  and 
from  this  he  cannot  rise  by  his  own  strength,  by  a  bare  resolu- 
tion of  his  will,  but  only  by  a  regenerating  act  of  grace, 
received  in  humility  and  faith,  and  setting  him  free  to  practise 
Christian  virtue.  Then,  when  born  again  from  above,  the  will 
of  the  new  man  co-operates  with  the  grace  of  God,  in  the 
growth  of  the  Christian  life.' 

Physical  decUA  Pelagius  regarded  as  a  law  of  nature,  which 
would  have  prevailed  even  without  sin.'  The  passages  of 
Scripture  which  represent  death  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  ho 
referred  to  moral  comiption  or  eternal  damnation.*  Yet  he 
conceded  that  Adam,  if  he  had  not  sinned,  might  by  a  special 
privilege  have  been  exempted  from  death. 

XL  The  Fall  of  Adam  and  its  Consequsncbs. 

Pelagius,  destitute  of  all  idea  of  the  organic  wholeness  of 
the  race  or  of  human  nature,  viewed  Adam  merely  as  an 
isolated  individual ;  he  gave  him  no  representative  place,  and 
therefore  his  acts  no  bearing  beyond  himself. 

In  his  view,  the  sin  of  the  first  man  consisted  in  a  single, 

'  Oomp.  the  thorough  and  acute  criticinn  of  the  PeU^an  ooncq>tion  of  freedom 
by  Julias  MuUer,  Die  ohriBtliche  Lehre  Ton  der  Sunde,  Bd.  ii.  p.  49  S.  (8d  ed.  1849). 

'  Coelestiua  in  ICarius  Mercator*  Common,  ii.  p.  188 :  "  Adam  mortalem  factum, 
qui  nve  peccaret,  aire  non  peccaret,  moriturua  fuiaaet*' 

*  The  words  of  God  to  Adam,  Gen.  iii  19 :  ''  Dust  thou  aW,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return,^'  JuBan  interpreted  not  as  a  curse,  but  as  a  oonsolatioii,  and  as  an  arfru* 
ment  for  the  natural  mortality  of  Adam,  by  straining  the  ^  Dust  thoa  art"  Sec 
A.agu8t  Opus  in^Mrfectom  oontia  Julian.  L  tI  cap.  27  (z.  foL  1846  sqq.). 
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isolated  act  of  disobedience  to  the  divine  command.  Julian 
compares  it  to  the  insignificant  offence  of  a  child,  which  allows 
itself  to  be  misled  by  some  sensual  bait,  but  afterwards  repents 
its  fault.  "  Rude,  inexperienced,  thoughtless,  having  not  yet 
learned  to  fear,  nor  seen  an  example  of  virtue," '  Adam  allowed 
himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  pleasant  look  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  to  be  determined  by  the  persuasion  of  the  woman. 
This  single  and  excusable  act  of  transgression  brought  no  con- 
sequences, either  to  the  soiil  or  the  body  of  Adam,  still  less  to 
his  posterity,  who  all  stand  or  fall  for  themselves. 

There  is,  therefore,  according  to  this  system,  no  original 
sin,  and  no  hereditary  guilt.  Pelagius  merely  conceded,  that 
Adam,  by  his  disobedience,  set  a  had  example^  which  exerts  a 
more  or  less  injurious  influence  upon  his  posterity.  In  this 
view  he  condemned  at  the  synod  of  Diospolis  (415)  the  asser- 
tion of  Coelestius,  tuat  Adam's  sin  injured  himself  alone,  not 
the  human  race.'  He  was  also  inclined  to  sulmit  an  increasing 
corruption  of  mankind,  though  he  ascribed  it  solely  to  the 
habit  of  evil,  which  grows  in  power  the  longer  it  works  and 
the  farther  it  spreads.'  Sin,  however,  is  not  bom  with  man ; 
it  is  not  a  product  of  nature,  but  of  the  will.*  Man  is  bom 
both  without  virtue  and  without  vice,  but  with  the  capacity 
for  either.'  The  universality  of  sin  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
power  of  evil  example  and  evil  custom. 

'  ^  Budis,  impeiitufl,  tncaatus,  sine  experimento  timoris,  siue  exemplo  JusUto.'* 

*  **AdiB  peocatum  ipm  soli  obfuisae,  et  non  generi  bunumo;  et  infantes  qni 
iiaacuntar,  in  eo  statu  esse,  in  qao  fait  Adam  ante  praBTaricationem.**  In  Augus- 
tine*s  De  peca  orig.  o.  18  (f.  268). 

*  Ep.  ad  Demet.  cap.  8 :  '*  Longa  consuetudo  ntionun,  qon  nos  infedt  a  parro 
paulatimque  per  mnltos  oomipit  annos,  et  ita  postea  obligates  sibi  et  addictos  tene^ 
ut  Tim  quodammodo  yideatur  habere  natura."  He  also  sajs  of  consuetudo,  that  it 
*'  aut  vitia  aut  yirtutes  alit.** 

*  Coelestius,  Symb.  fragm.  L :  *'  In  remissionem  autem  peccatorum  baptizandos 
infantes  non  iddroo  diximus,  ut  peecatum  tz  traduce  [or,  peocatum  natuise,  peoca- 
tum nalurale]  firmare  Tideamur,  quod  longe  a  catholioo  sensu  aliemim  est;  quia 
peccatum  non  cum  homine  nasdtur,  quod  postmodum  exeroetur  ab  bomine  quia 
non  natursB  delietimi,  sed  voluntatis  esse  demonstratur/* 

*  Pelagius,  In  the  first  boolc  of  the  Pro  libero  arbitrio,  cited  in  AugusUne's  De 
pecc.  orig.  cap.  18  (§  14,  torn.  x.  £  258):  **0mne  bonum  ao  malimi,  quo  Tel  laudft- 
biles  7el  Tituperabiles  sumus,  non  nobiscum  oritur^  sed  agiJtur  a  noUs :  oapaoet 
enim  utriusque  rei,  non  pleni  nasdmur,  et  ut  shie  firtntei  ita  et  shie  tUIo  proorM> 
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And  there  are  exceptiooB  to  it  The  '^  all "  in  Rom.  v.  12 
IB  to  be  taken  relativelj  for  the  majority.  Even  before  ChriBt 
there  were  men  who  lived  free  from  «n,  such  as  righteous 
Abel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  many  others.' 
From  the  Bi\ence  of  tie  Scriptures  respecting  the  sins  of 
many  righteous  men,  he  inferred  that  such  men  were  without 
sin.*  In  reference  to  Mary,  Pelagins  is  nearer  tlie  present 
Boman  Catholic  view  than  Augustine,  who  exempts  her  onlj 
from  actual  sin,  not  from  original.'  Jerome,  with  all  his  rev 
erence  for  the  blessed  Virgin,  does  not  even  make  this  excep* 
tion,  but  says,  without  qualification,  that  every  creature  is 
under  the  power  of  sin  and  in  need  of  the  mercy  of  God.' 

With  original  sin,  of  course;  hereditary  guilt  also  disap- 
pears; and  even  apart  from  this  connection,  Pelagius  views  it 

mar;  atqna  ante  actionem  propruB  Toltmtatis  id  solam  in  homine  eet,  quod  Deas 
eondldii.'*  It  is  not,  however,  very  congruoua  with  this,  that  in  another  place  he 
■peaks  of  a  natural  or  inborn  holiness.  Ad  Demet  c.  4 :  **  Est  in  aninds  nostril 
iMrfifro/M  qusBdam,  ut  ita  dixerim,  §andUai,** 

*  Oomp.  Pelagioa,  Com.  in  Rom.  t.  IS,  and  in  August  De  natura  et  gratia,  cap. 
86  (§  42,  Opera,  tom.  x.  foL  144) :  **  Deinde  oommemorat  [Pelagius]  eos,  qui  non 
modo  non  peocaase,  rerum  etiam  Juste  vixisse  referuntur,  Abel,  Enoch,  Melchise> 
deoh,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jeau  Nove,  Phineas,  Samuel,  Nathan,  Eliaa,  Joseph, 
SlizBoa,  Micheaa,  Daniel,  Ananias,  Agarias,  Meisael,  Ezeohiel,  MardochsBut,  Simecm, 
Joseph,  eoi  detpondata  erat  virgo  Maria,  Johannes.  Adjungit  edam  feminas,  Deb- 
boram,  Asnam,  Samuelis  matrem,  Judith,  Esther,  alteram  Annam  fillam  Phanuel, 
EHzabeth,  ipsam  etiam  Domini  ae  Salvatoris  nostri  matrent,  quam  didt  sine  peccato 
eonfiteri  neeease  esse  pietatL" 

'  '^De  iIBs,  quorum  JustitisB  meminit  [Soriptura  sacra]  et  peccatorum  sine  dublo 
meminiaaei,  si  qua  cos  peccasae  senstsset**  In  Aug.  De  nat  et  grat  a  87  (§  48 ; 
torn.  x.  foL  145). 

*  In  the  passage  dted,  Augustine  agrees  with  Pelagius  in  reference  to  Mary 
'  propter  faonorem  Domini,"  but  only  as  respects  actual  sin,  of  which  the  connection 

shows  him  to  be  speaking ;  for  in  other  passages  he  affirms  the  conception  of  Mary 
in  sin.  Comp.  Enarratio  in  Psalmum  xxxir.  ts.  18  (ed.  Migne,  tom.  It.  885): 
^  Maria  ex  Adam  mortna  propter  peeeatwn,  Adam  mortuus  propter  peccatum,  et 
earo  Domini  ex  Maria  mortna  est  propter  ddenda  peccata."  De  Oenesi  ad  literam, 
lib.  X.  c.  18  (§  82),  where  he  discusses  the  origin  of  Christ^s  soul,  and  stiys :  ^*  Quid 
incdnquinatius  illo  utero  Virginia,  cigua  caro  etiamn  de  peecaH  propagin*  vetUt^ 
non  tamen  de  peccati  propagine  coucepit  .  .  .  ?  "    See  abore,  g  80,  p.  418. 

*  AdT.  Pelag.  L  iL  c  4  (torn,  ii  744,  ed.  Yallarei) :  *^  'Arafufpn^roy,  id  est  .<due 
peccato  esse  [hominem  posse]  nego,  id  enim  soli  Deo  oompetit,  omnisque  creatura 
peccato  subjacet,  et  indiget  miimrioorrtia  Dei,  dicente  Scriptura:  Misericordis 
Domini  plena  est  teira." 
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SB  irreconcilable  with  the  justice  of  God.  From  this  position 
a  neceBsary  dedaction  is  the  salvation  of  imbaptized  infants. 
Pelagias,  however,  made  a  distinction  between  vita  CBtemaj  or 
a  lower  degree  of  salvation,  and  the  reffn/um  coslarum'  of  the 
bH;ptized  saints ;  and  he  affirmed  the  necessity  of  baptism  for 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 

In  this  doctrine  of  the  fall  we  meet  with  the  same  disin- 
tegrating view  of  humanity  as  before.  Adam  is  isolated  from 
his  posterity;  his  disobedience  is  disjoined  from  other  sins. 
He  is  simply  an  individnal,  like  any  other  man,  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  race.  There  are  no  creative  starting- 
points ;  every  man  begins  history  anew.  In  this  system  PanPs 
exhibitions  of  Adam  and  Christ  as  the  representative  ancestors 
of  mankind  have  no  meaning.  If  the  act  of  the  former  has 
merely  an  individual  significance,  so  also  has  that  of  the  latter. 
K  the  sin  of  Adam  cannot  be  imputed,  neither  can  the  merit 
of  Christ.  In  both  cases  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  idea  of 
example,  the  influence  of  which  depends  solely  upon  our  own 
free  will.  But  there  is  an  undeniable  solidarity  between  the 
sin  of  the  first  man  and  that  of  his  posterity. 

In  like  manner  sin  is  here  regarded  almost  exclusively  as 
an  isolated  act  of  the  will,  while  yet  there  is  also  such  a  thing 
as  sinfulness ;  there  are  sinful  states  and  sinful  habits,  which 
are  consummated  and  strengthened  by  sins  of  act,  and  which 
in  turn  give  birth  to  other  sins  of  act. 

There  is  a  deep  truth  in  the  couplet  of  Schiller,  which  can 
easily  be  divested  of  its  fatalistic  intent:. 

**  This  is  the  very  oarse  of  evil  deed, 
That  of  new  evil  it  becomes  the  seed.''  * 

Finally,  the  essence  and  root  of  sin  is  not  sensuality,  aa 
Pelagius  was  inclined  to  assume  (though  he  did  not  express 
himself  very  definitely  on  this  point),  but  self-seeking,  includ- 
ing pride  and  sensuality  as  the  two  main  forms  of  sin.    The 

^  August  De  peccatorum  mentis  et  remisBione,  lib.  L  c.  21  (g  80,  torn.  z.  £  17) : 
1)e  hnresibiu,  cap.  SS. 

*  **  Das  eben  ist  der  Fluch  der  bOsen  That, 

Dass  sie,  for.zeugend,  immer  BOses  mtiBe  geblhren.'* 
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an  of  Satan  was  a  pride  that  aimed  at  equality  with  God 
rebellion  against  God ;  and  in  this  the  fall  of  Adam  b^an, 
and  was  inwardly  consummated  before  he  ate  of  the  forbidden 
fruit. 


§  151.    The  Pelagian  System  OonUnued:  Doat/rine  qf 
Huma/n  AhUU/y  and  Dunne  Grace. 

IIL  The  FSE8ENT  MORAL  ooNDiTiOjBr  of  man  is,  according  to 
the  Pelagian  system,  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  Adam 
before  the  fall.  Every  child  is  bom  with  the  same  moral 
powers  and  capabilities  with  which  the  first  man  was  created 
by  God.  For  the  freedom  of  choice,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  not  lost  by  abuse,  and  is  altogether  the  same  in  heathens, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  except  that  in  Christians  it  is  aided  by 
grace.'  Pelagius  was  a  creationist,  holding  that  the  body 
alone  is  derived  from  the  parents,  and  that  every  soul  is  created 
directly  by  GK>d,  and  is  therefore  sinless.  The  sin  of  the  father, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  isolated  acts  of  will,  and  does  not 
inhere  in  the  nature,  has  no  influence  upon  the  child.  The 
only  difference  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  Adam's  posterity  are 
bom  children,  and  not,  like  him,  created  frill-grown ;  and  sec- 
ondly, they  have  before  them  the  bad  example  of  his  dis- 
obedience, which  tempts  them  more  or  less  to  imitation,  and 
to  the  influence  of  which  by  far  the  most — ^but  not  all— sue* 
cumb. 

Julian  often  appeals  to  the  virtues  of  the  heathen,  such  as 
valor,  chastity,  and  temperance,  in  proof  of  the  natural  good- 
ness of  human  nature. 

He  looked  at  the  matter  of  moral  action  as  such,  and  judged 
it  accordingly.  ^*  If  the  chastity  of  the  heathen,"  he  objects 
to  Augustine's  view  of  the  corrupt  nature  of  heathen  virtue, 
"  were  no  chastity,  then  it  might  be  said  with  the  same  pro- 
priety that  the  bodies  of  unbelievers  are  no  bodies  ^  that  the 

>  Pelagius,  in  Aug.  De  gratia  Ghrisd,  a  SI  (x.  244):  **Liberi  arbitrii  potestatena 
didmuB  in  omnibus  esse  generaliter,  in  Gluistianis,  Judaeis  atque  gentilibuB.  In 
omnibus  est  liberom  arbitrium  nqualiter  per  natonm,  sed  in  solis  Christianis  juTa- 
tor  gratia." 
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eyes  of  the  heathen  could  not  see ;  that  grain  which  grew  in 
their  fields  was  no  grain.'^ 

Augustine  justly  ascribed  the  value  of  a  moral  act  to  the 
inward  disposition  or  the  direction  of  the  will,  and  judged  it 
from  the  unity  of  the  whole  life  and  according  to  the  standard 
of  love  to  God,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  true  virtue,  and  is  be* 
stowed  upon  us  only  through  grace.  He  did  not  deny  alto* 
gether  the  existence  of  natural  virtues,  such  as  moderation, 
lenity,  benevolence,  generosity,  which  proceed  from  the  Crea- 
tor, and  also  constitute  a  certain  merit  among  men ;  but  he 
drew  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  specific 
Christian  graces,  which  alone  are  good  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  and  alone  have  value  before  God. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  history,  and  Christian  experience,  bj 
no  means  warrant  such  a  favorable  view  of  the  natural  moral 
condition  of  man  as  the  Pelagian  system  teaches.  On  the 
contrary,  they  draw  a  most  gloomy  picture  of  fearful  corrup- 
tion and  universal  inclination  to  all  evil,  which  cm  only  be 
overcome  by  the  intervention  of  divine  grace.  \  et  Augus- 
tine also  touches  an  extreme,  when,  on  a  false  application 
of  the  passage  of  St.  Paul :  ''  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is 
sin  "  (Rom.  xiv.  23),  he  ascribes  all  the  virtues  of  the  heathen 
to  ambition  and  love  of  honor,  and  so  stigmatizes  them  as 
vices.^  And  in  fact  he  is  in  this  inconsistent  with  himself. 
For,  according  to  his  view,  the  nature  which  God  created, 
remains,  as  to  its  substance,  good;  the  divine  image  is  not 
wholly  lost,  but  only  defaced ;  and  even  man's  sorrow  in  his 
loss  reveals  a  remaining  trace  of  good.' 

Pelagius  distinguishes  three  elements  in  the  idea  of  good : 
power^  vnUj  and  act  {jposae^  veUe^  and  e^e).  The  first  apper- 
tains to  man's  nature,  the  second  to  his  free  will,  the  third  to 
his  conduct.     Tl;e  power  or  ability  to  do  good,  the  ethical 

'  De  civit  Dei,  y.  18-20  and  ziz.  25.  In  the  latter  place  he  calls  the  Tirtaeay 
whic^  do  not  oome  from  trae  religion,  Tices.  '^Yirtutea  .  .  .  nisi  ad  Deom  retnle* 
rit,  etiam  ipsa  vUia  tunt  pohut  quam  virtuUi.**  From  this  is  doubtless  derived  the 
sentence  so  often  attributed  to  Augustine :  "The  yirtues  of  the  heathen  are  spleiidid 
Tioea,"  which,  howeyer,  in  this  fonn  and  generality,  does  not,  to  my  knowledge^ 
occur  in  his  writings.    More  on  this  point,  see  below,  g  156. 

■  DeOenesi  ad  Ut  viil  14;  Betnu^t.  11  24.    Comp.  Wiggers,  L  p.  120  (t 
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cosstitatiou,  is  grace,  and  comes  therefore  from  God,  as  an 
original  endowment  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  the  condition 
of  volition  and  action,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  produce 
them.  Willing  and  acting  belong  exclusively  to  man  himself.' 
The  power  of  speech,  of  thought,  of  sight,  is  Ood's  gift ;  but 
whether  we  shall  really  think,  speak,  or  see,  and  whether  we 
shall  think,  speak,  or  see  well  or  ill,  depends  upon  our- 
selves.* 

Here  the  nature  of  man  is  mechanically  sundered  from  his 
will  and  act ;  and  the  one  is  referred  exclusively  to  God,  the 
others  to  man.  Moral  ability  does  not  exist  over  and  above 
the  will  and  its  acts,  but  in  them,  and  is  increased  by  exercise ; 
and  thus  its  growth  depends  upon  man  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  divine  help  is  indispensable  even  to  the  willing  and 
doing  of  good ;  for  God  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.' 
The  Pelagian  system  is  foxmded  unconsciously  upon  the  deistic 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  clock,  made  and  wound  up  by 
God,  and  then  running  of  itself,  and  needing  at  most  some 
subsequQnt  repairs.  God,  in  this  system,  is  not  the  omnipres- 
ent and  everywhere  working  Upholder  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  in  whom  the  creation  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being, 
but  a  more  or  less  passive  spectator  of  the  operation  of  the 
universe.*    Jerome    therefore    fairly  aoouses    the    Pelagians 

*  PelagiuB,  Pro  libero  arbitrio,  cited  in  Augustizw'B  Ih  gratia  Christi,  a  4  (§  6, 
torn.  z.  foL  282):  **Po99e  in  natura,  velle  in  arbitrio,  eue  in  effectu  locamus.  Pri- 
mum  illud,  id  est  pone,  ad  Demn  proprie  pertinet,  qui  illad  creatarsB  bu89  contulit, 
dno  vero  reliqua,  boo  est  v^  et  eiM,  ad  hominem  referenda  sunt,  quia  de  arbitrii 
Ibote  deMendunt  Ergo  in  Toluntate  et  opere  bono  laus  hominis  est:  immo  et 
liomims  et  Dei,  qui  ipsius  ToluntatiB  et  operis  possibilltatem  dedit,  quique  ipeam 
poBsibilitatem  gntin  subb  aoQuTat  semper  auxilio." 

■  <»  Quod  posBumuB  Tidere  oculis,  nostrum  non  est :  quod  yero  bene  aut  male 
▼idemus,  boc  nostrum  est  .  .  .  Quod  loqui  possumus,  Dd  est :  quod  yero  bene 
vel  male  loquimur,  nostrum  est.*'  Quoted  in  Augustine's  De  gratia  Christi,  c.  16 
and  16  (foL  287  and  286).  Augustine  cites  against  these  examples  Ps.  cxix.  87 : 
**  Ayerte  oculos  meos,  ne  yideant  yanitatem." 

'  PhiL  iL  18.  Augustine  appeals  to  this  passage,  De  gratia  Ghristi,  o.  6  (f.  282 
■q.)  with  great  emphasis,  as  if  Paul  with  prophetio  eye  had  had  in  yiew  the  error  of 
PebghiB. 

*  It  is  against  this  ddstio  yiew  that  the  pregnant  lines  of  Goethe  are  directed : 

**  Was  wir*  ein  Oott,  der  nur  yon  aossen  stiease, 
Im  Kreis  das  AU  am  Finger  Uufen  liesse; 
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(withont  naming  them)  of  denying  the  absolute  dependence 
of  man  on  God,  and  cites  against  them  the  declaration  of 
Christ,  John  v.  17,  concerning  the  uninterrupted  activity  of 
God.* 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  the  obaob  of  God. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  natural  reason  and  will  of  man 
would  seem  to  make  supernatural  revelation  and  grace  super* 
iluous.  But  this  Pelagius  does  not  admit.  Besides  the 
natural  grace,  as  we  may  call  his  concreated  ability,  he  as- 
sumes also  a  si^pemattiral  grace,  which  through  revelation 
enlightens  the  understanding,  and  assists  man  to  will  and  to 
do  what  is  good.'  This  grace  confers  the  negative  benefit  of 
the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  or  justification,  which  Pelagius 
understands  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  declaring  righteous,  and 
not  (like  Augustine)  in  the  Catholic  sense  otmakmg  righteous ; ' 

Dim  ziemt's,  die  Welt  im  Innem  za  bewegen, 
Xator  in  aich,  rich  in  Nator  zu  hegen, 
80  da£8,  was  in  ihm  lebt  und  webt  und  ist^ 
Nie  Beine  Kraft,  nie  sdnen  Oeist  Termiflsi." 

^  What  were  a  God  who  only  from  without 
Upon  his  finger  whirled  the  universe  about  ? 
'Tis  his  within  itself  to  move  the  creature ; 
Nature  in  him  to  warm,  himself  in  nature ; 
So  that  what  in  him  tires  and  moves  and  is, 
Shall  ever  feel  some  living  breath  of  his.** 

*  E^istola  ad  Ctesiphontem.  Dr.  Neander  (Ghardi  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  604  111 
Torre's  transL)  regards  this  difference  of  view  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Creih 
tor  to  the  creature  as  the  most  original  and  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Augustmian  and  Pelagian  system,  although  it  did  not  clearly  come  to  view  in  the 
progress  of  the  controversy. 

*  Pelagius,  m  Aug.  De  gratia  Christ!,  0.  '^  (§  8,  z.  f.  238):  ''.  .  .  Deua  .  .  . 
grati»  su»  auxitium  subministrat,  ut  quod  per  liberum  homines  facere  jubentnr 
arbitrium,  /aciliua  potserU  implere  per  gratiam.** 

"  Pelag.  Com.  in  Rom.  iv.  6 :  **  Ad  hoc  fides  prima  ad  justitiam  reputatar,  ut  de 
prsBterito  absolvatur  et  de  prSBsenti  justifioatur,  et  ad  futura  fidei  opera  pneparatur.** 
Kmilarly  Julian  of  Edanum.  Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  evangeUcal  oon- 
oq)tion  of  faith  and  of  grace,  but  not  of  justification,  which  he  interprets  sabjeo- 
tively  as  a  progressive  making  righteous,  like  the  Roman  church.  Gomp.  De  gratia 
Chrisd,  c.  47  (g  62,  x.  f.  251):  *' .  .  .  gratiam  Dei  ...  in  qua  nos  sua,  non  nostrse 
justitifld  jtuM  faeity  ut  ea  sit  vera  nostra  justitia  quae  nobis  ab  illo  csu^'  In  an- 
other passage,  however,  he  seems  to  express  the  Protestant  view.    De  spir.  et  lit  a 
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and  the  positive  benefit  of  a  Btrengthoning  of  the  will  by  the 
power  of  instruction  and  example.  As  we  have  been  follow- 
ers of  Adam  in  sin,  so  should  we  become  imitators  of  Christ  in 
virtue.  '^  In  those  not  Christians,"  says  Pelagius,  ^^  good  exists 
in  a  condition  of  nakedness  and  helplessness ;  but  in  Christians 
it  acquires  vigor  through  the  assistance  of  Christ."  *  He  dis- 
tinguishes different  stages  of  development  in  grace  correspond- 
ing to  the  increasing  corruption  of  mankind.  At  first,  he 
says,  men  lived  righteous  by  nature  (justitia  per  naturam), 
then  righteous  under  the  law  (justitia  sub  lege),  and  finally 
righteous  under  grace  (justitia  gratis),  or  the  gospeL'  When 
the  inner  law,  or  the  conscience,  no  longer  sufficed,  the  out- 
ward or  Mosaic  law  came  in ;  and  when  this  failed,  through 
the  overmastering  habit  of  sinning,  it  had  to  be  assisted  by  the 
view  and  imitation  of  the  virtue  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  in  his 
example.'  Julian  of  Eclanum  also  makes  kinds  and  degrees 
ol*  the  grace  of  Ood.  The  first  gift  of  grace  is  our  creation  out 
of  nothing ;  the  second,  our  rational  soul ;  the  third,  the  writ- 
ten law;  the  fourth,  the  gospel,  with  all  its  benefits.  In  the 
gift  of  the  Son  of  God  grace  is  completed.* 

Grace  is  therefore  a  useful  external  help  (adjutorium)  to 
the  development  of  the  powers  of  nature,  but  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Ccslestias  laid  down  the  proposition,  that  grace 
is  not  given  for  single  acts.*  Pelagius,  it  is  true,  condemned 
those  who  denv  that  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  is  necessary 
for  every  moment  and  every  act ;  but  this  point  was  a  conce&- 

26  (§46,  torn.  z.  109):  *<Certe  ite  diotam  est:  Jfuti/kabuiUur,  ae  bI  dioeretnr: 
Justi  hab^ntttr^  jnsti  deputabmUur,  sicut  dictum  est  de  qaodam :  Itte  aiUem  voUn» 
mJuaHJeare  (Lnc  z.  29),  L  e.,  ut  jostos  haberehtr  et  depniaTreiurJ** 

*  In  Aug.  De  gratia  Chr.  o.  SI  (torn.  z.  fol.  244) :  **  In  Qlis  nudum  et  inerme  est 
oonditionis  bonnm;  in  his  rero  qoi  ad  Ghristam  pertinent,  Ghristi  monitiir 
auilio." 

'  Aug.  De  pecc  orig.  c  26  (§  80,  torn.  z.  t  266) :  "  Kon,  sicut  Pelagius  et  ^oi 
^Dscipuli,  tempora  diyidamus  dicentes :  primum  tfixitae  Jtui08  hominei  ex  natura^ 
demde  tub  le^e,  tertio  tub  gratia.^ 

*  Cited  from  Pelagius,  L  c:  ''Poetquam  nimia,  sicut  disputant,  peocandi  ood- 
fuetudo  prnvalnit,  cui  sanandsB  lez  parum  yaleret,  Christus  advenit  et  tanquain 
morbo  desperatisamo  non  per  discipuloa,  sed  per  se  ipsum  medicus  ipse  snbrenit." 

«  In  Augustine's  Opus- imperil  i.  94  (torn.  z.  f.  928) 

*  ''Qiatiam  Dei  et  adjutorium  non  ad  aingolos  aotoa  daii" 
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Bion  wrung  from  him  in  the  controversy,  and  does  not  follow 
logically  from  his  premises/ 

Grace  moreover,  according  to  Felagins,  is  intended  for  all 
men  (not,  as  Augustine  taught,  for  the  elect  few  only),  but  it  must 
first  be  deserved.  This,  however,  really  destroys  its  freedom.* 
"  The  heathen,"  he  says,  "  are  liable  to  judgment  and  danoLna- 
tion,  because  they,  notwithstanding  their  free  will,  by  which 
they  are  able  to  attain  unto  faith  and  to  deserve  Gk>d's  grace, 
make  an  evil  use  of  the  freedom  bestowed  upon  them ;  Chria- 
tians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  worthy  of  reward,  because  they 
through  good  use  of  freedom  deserve  the  grace  of  Ood,  and 
keep  his  commandments."  * 

Pelagianism,  therefore,  extends  the  idea  of  grace  too  far, 
making  it  include  human  nature  itself  and  the  Mosaic  law ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  unduly  restricts  the  specitically 
Christian  grace  to  the  force  of  instruction  and  example.  Chriat. 
is  indeed  the  Supreme  Teacher,  and  the  Perfect  Example,  but 
He  is  also  High-priest  and  King,  and  the  Author  of  a  new 
spiritual  creation.  Had  He  been  merely  a  teacher.  He  would 
not  have  been  specifically  distinct  from  Moses  and  Socrates,  aud 
could  not  have  redeemed  mankind  from  the  guilt  and  bondage 
of  sin.  Moreover,  He  does  not  merely  infiuence  believers  from 
without,  but  lives  and  works  in  them  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  the  principle  of  their  spiritual  life.     Hence  Augustine's  wish 

'  Comp.,  respecting  this,  Augustine,  De  gratia  Ohiisti,  cap!  2  (torn.  x.  fd.  229 
sq.). 

*  Comp.  Rom.  It.  4,  6 ;  Eph.  iL  8,  9.  Shakespeare  has  far  better  understood 
the  nature  of  grace  than  Pelagius,  in  the  £unous  speech  of  Portia  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  (Act  IV.  Sc.  1): 

*'  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained : 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  hearen 
Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blessed, 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 
'  Pelagius  in  Aug.  De  gratia  Chr.  c  81  (z.  fl  246).    The  Uli,  according  to  the 
oonnecdon,  must  refer  to  those  not  Christians,  the  ^  to  Christians.    Yet  according 
to  his  principles  we  might  in  turn  fairly  subdivide  each  class,  since  accordbig  to  him 
there  are  good  heathens  and  bad  Christians     Against  this  Augustine  ui^ges :  ^  Ubi 
Mt  illud  apo8ioli :  Justificati  gratis  per  gratiam  ipsius  (Rom.  iii  24)  ?    TTbi  est  illad  * 
Qratia  salvi  facti  estis  (Eph.  il  8)  ?  "    He  concludes  with  the  Just  proposition :  '*  Noa 
est  gratia,  nisi  gratuita.** 
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for  his  opponent:  ^'Wonld  that  Pelagins  might  Cimfess  that 
gra(;e  which  not  merely  promises  ns  the  excellence  of  fntnre 
glory,  bnt  also  brings  forth  in  ns  the  faith  and  hope  of  it ;  a 
grace,  which  not  merely  admonishes  to  all  good,  but  also  from 
within  inclines  ns  thereto;  not  merely  reveals  wisdom,  bnt 
also  inspires  ns  with  the  love  of  wisdom." '  This  superficial 
conception  of  grace  is  inevitable,  with  the  Pelagian  conception 
of  sin.  If  human  nature  is  nncormpted,  and  the  nataral  will 
competent  to  all  good,  we  need  no  Redeemer  to  create  in  us  a 
new  will  and  a  new  life,  but  merely  an  improver  and  ennobler ; 
and  salvation  is  essentially  the  work  of  man.  The  Pelagian 
system  has  really  no  place  for  the  ideas  of  redemption,  atone- 
ment, regeneration,  and  new  creation.  It  substitutes  for  them 
our  own  moral  effort  to  perfect  our  natural  powers,  and  the 
mere  addition  of  the  grace  of  God  as  a  valuable  aid  and  sup- 
port. It  was  only  by  a  happy  inconsistency,  that  Pelagins 
and  his  adherents  traditionally  held  to  the  church  doctrines  of 
the  Tiinity  and  the  person  of  Christ.  Logically  their  system 
led  to  a  rationalistic  Christolog}'.* 

Pelagianism  is  a  fundamental  anthropological  heresy, 
denying  man's  need  of  redemption,  and  answering  to  the 
Ebionistic  Ohristology,  which  rejects  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  Manichsdism,  which  denies  man's  oapabUUy 
of  redemption,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  Onostic  denial  of 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ.* 

'  De  gratia  Chiisti,  c  10  (torn.  z.  t  286). 

*  Wiggers,  L  a  toL  L  p.  467,  judges  similarly.  Also  Neander,  in  his  Dogmeo- 
geschichte,  Bd.  I  p.  884 :  "  The  Pelagian  prindples  would  logicallj  haye  led  to 
radonalistic  views,  to  an  entire  rejection  of  the  supemataral  element,  and  to  the 
belief  that  manldnd  needs  only  to  develop  itself  from  within  itself,  without  the 
revelation  and  self-impartation  of  God,  in  order  to  attain  the  good.  Bnt  they  do 
not  develop  thdr  first  principles  so  consistently  as  this,  and  what  Biblical  elements 
they  incorporate  with  their  system  are  nnqnestionably  not  taken  in  merely  by  way 
of  accommodation,  but  through  the  persuasion  that  a  supernatural  revelation  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  realize  the  destiny  of  mankind."  Comp.  Cunningham,  Hist 
Theology,  L  p.  329 :  "  Modem  Socinians  and  Rationalists  are  the  only  consistent 
Pelagians.  When  men  reject  what  Pelagius  r^ected,  they  are  bound  in  consistency 
to  rgect  werything  that  is  peculiar  and  distinctive  in  the  Christian  system  aa  a  reme- 
dial scheme.** 

'  Oomp.  Angostlne,  Contra  doaa  Epist.  Pelagianorum,  1.  il  c  2,  where  he  de 
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§  152.    The  Augvstmian  System :   The  Primitive  State  qf 

Man^  and  Free  Will. 

Augustine  (354-430)  had  already  in  his  Confessions,  in  the 
year  400,  ten  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelagian 
controversy,  set  forth  his  deep  and  rich  experiences  of  human 
sin  and  divine  grace.  This  classical  autobiography,  which 
every  theological  student  should  read,  is  of  universal  applic4i- 
tion,  and  in  it  every  Christian  may  bewail  his  own  wanderings, 
despair  of  himself,  throw  himself  unconditionally  into  the  arms 
of  God,  and  lay  hold  upon  unmerited  grace.'  Augustine  had 
in  his  own  life  passed  through  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  had  overcome  in  theory  and  in 
practice  the  heresy  of  Manicheeism,  before  its  opposite,  Pela- 
gianism,  appeared.  By  his  theological  refut.ation  of  this  latter 
heresy,  and  by  his  clear  development  of  the  Biblical  anthro- 
pology, he  has  won  the  noblest  and  most  lasting  renown.  As 
in  the  events  recorded  in  his  Confessions  he  gives  views  of  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  sin  and  of  grace,  so  in  the  doctrines 
of  his  anti-Pelagian  writings  he  sets  forth  his  personal  expe- 
rience. He  teaches  nothing  which  he  has  not  felt.  In  him 
the  philosopher  and  the  living  Christian  are  everywhere  fused. 
His  loftiest  metaphysical  speculation  passes  unconsciously  into 
adoration.  The  living  aroma  of  personal  experience  imparts 
to  his  views  a  double  interest,  and  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
all  earnest  minds.' 

scribes  Manicbsism  and  Pelagianism  at  length  as  the  two  opp  Ysite  extremes,  and 
opposes  to  them  the  Oatholio  doctrine. 

I  An  ingenioos  bat  somewhat  far-fetched  parallel  is  drawn  by  Dr.  Kleinert  be- 
tween Augustine  and  Faust,  as  two  antipodal  representatires  of  mankind,  in  a 
brochure:  Augustin  und  Goethe's  Faust,  Berlin,  1866.  A  more  obvious  compari- 
son is  that  of  the  OonfesMons  of  Augustine  with  the  Ck>nfe88ions  of  Rousseau,  and 
with  6oethe*s  Wahrheit  und  Diohtung. 

*  Dr.  Baur,  in  his  posthumous  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Dogmengeeehlchte,  pub- 
lifthed  by  his  son  (1866,  Bd.  L  P.  ii.  p.  26),  makes  the  fine  remark  respecting  Mm: 
^  With  Augustine  himself  everything  lies  in  the  individuality  of  his  nature,  as  it  was 
shaped  by  the  course  of  his  life,  by  his  experiences  and  circumstances.**  He  should 
have  added,  however,  that  in  so  magnificent  a  personality  as  Augustine's,  that 
which  is  most  individual  is  also  the  most  universal,  and  the  most  subjective  is  tiie 
most  Directive. 
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Yet  his  system  was  not  always  precisely  the  same ;  it  be- 
came  perfect  only  through  personal  conflict  and  practica 
tests.  Many  of  his  earlier  views— e.  g.,  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  respecting  faith  as  a  work  of' man — he 
himself  abandoned  in  his  Eetractations ; '  and  hence  he  is  by 
no  means  to  be  taken  as  an  infallible  guide.  He  holds,  more- 
over, the  evangelical  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  not  in  the 
Protestant  sense,  but,  like  his  faithful  disciples,  the  Jansenists, 
in  connection  with  the  sacramental  and  strict  chnrchly  system 
of  Catholicism ;  he  taught  the  necessity  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion and  the  damnation  of  all  unbaptized  children,  and  identi- 
fied justification  in  substance  with  sanctification,  though  he 
made  sanctification  throughout  a  work  of  free  grace,  and  not 
of  human  merit.  It  remains  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
inspired  apostles  to  stand  above  the  circumstances  of  their 
time,  and  never,  in  combating  one  error,  to  fall  into  its  oppo- 
site. Nevertheless,  Augustine  is  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  church  fathers,  and  difi^nses  his  light 
through  the  darkest  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  and  among 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  even  to  this  day.' 

His  anthropology  may  be  exhibited  under  the  three  stages 
of  the  religious  development  of  mankind,  the  stahis  integritor 
tisy  the  ^kitus  carruptianisj  and  the  stait^  redemtionis. 

I.  The  Peimttive  State  of  man,  or  the  State  of  Inno- 
cence. 

Augustine's  conception  of  paradise  is  vastly  higher  than 
the  Pelagian,  and  involves  a  far  deeper  fall  and  a  far  more 

'  Betract  L  i.  c  9. 

*  Banr,  L  c  p.  82  £ :  "From  the  time  that  Augofltfaie  directed  the  derelopment 
of  the  diristian  Bystem  to  the  two  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  this  tendency 
always  remained  in  the  Occidental  dogmatics  the  prevailing  one,  and  so  great  and 
increasingly  predominant  in  the  course  of  time  did  the  authority  of  Aagustme 
become  in  the  church,  that  eren  those  who  had  departed  from  his  genuine  teaciiings, 
which  many  were  unwilling  to  foUow  out  with  ripd  consistency,  yet  believed  them- 
lelTes  bound  to  appeal  to  his  antLority,  which  his  writings  easily  gave  them  oppor- 
timity  to  do,  since  his  system,  as  the  result  of  periods  of  development  so  various, 
and  antitheses  so  manifold,  offers  very  different  sides,  from  which  it  can  be  intei«> 
pretcd.** 
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glorious  manifestation  of  redeeming  grace.  The  first  state  of 
man  resembles  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  thongh  it 
differs  from  that  final  state  as  the  nndeveloped  germ  from  the 
perfect  irtiit.  According  to  Angustine  man  came  from  the 
hand  of  his  Maker,  his  genuine  masterpiece,  without  the 
slightest  fault.  He  possessed  freedom,  to  do  good ;  reason,  to 
know  God ;  and  the  grace  of  God.  But  by  this  grace  Augus- 
tine (not  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  term)  means  only  the  gen- 
eral supernatural  assistance  indispensable  to  a  creature,  that 
he  may  persevere  in  good.^  The  relation  of  man  to  God  was 
that  of  joyful  and  perfect  obedience.  The  relation  of  the  body 
to  the  soul  was  the  same.  The  fiesh  did  not  yet  lust  against 
the  spirit ;  both  were  in  perfect  harmony,  and  the  fiesli  was 
wholly  subject  to  the  spirit.  '*  Tempted  and  assailed  by  no 
strife  of  himself  against  himself,  Adam  enjoyed  in  that  place 
the  blessedness  of  peace  with  himself."  To  this  inward  state, 
the  outward  corresponded.  The  paradise  was  not  only  spir- 
itual, but  also  visible  and  material,  without  heat  or  cold,  with- 
out weariness  or  excitement,  without  sickness,  pains,  or  defects 
of  any  kind.  The  Augustinian,  like  the  old  Protestant, 
delineations  of  the  perfection  of  Adam  and  the  blissfulness  of 
paradise  often  exceed  the  sober  standard  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  borrow  their  colors  in  part  from  the  heavenly  paradise  of 
the  future,  which  can  never  be  lost.* 

*  Grace,  in  this  wider  sense,  as  source  of  all  good,  Augustine  makes  independent 
of  sin,  and  ascribes  the  possession  of  it  even  to  the  good  angels.  Comp.  De 
corrupt  et  grat.  §  82  (torn.  z.  767,  768) :  '*  Dederat  [Deos  homini]  adjutorium  sine 
quo  in  ea  [bona  voluntate]  non  posset  peimanere  si  vellet;  ut  autem  vellet,  in  ejus 
libero  rellquit  arbitrio.  Posset  ergo  permanere  si  vellet :  quia  non  deerat  adjutori- 
um per  quod  posset  et  sine  quo  non  posset  perseveranter  bonum  tenere  quod  vellet 
...  Si  autem  hoc  acyutorium  vel  angelo  Tel  homini,  cum  primum  facti  sunt,  defuis- 
set,  quoniam  non  talis  natura  facta  erat,  ut  sine  diylDO  ai^utorio  posset  manere  si 
vellet,  non  utique  sua  culpa  cecidissent:  adjutorium  quippe  defuisset,  rine  quo 
manere  non  possent"  We  see  here  pliunly  the  germ  of  the  scholastic  and  Romaa 
Oatholic  doctrine  of  the  jusHtia  oHginalis,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  first  man  as  a 
special  endowment  of  divine  grace  or  a  supernatural  accident,  on  the  ground  of  the 
familiar  distinction  between  the  imago  Dei  (which  J^elongs  to  the  ejtaenee  of  man  and 
consistft  in  reason  and  free  will)  and  the  similitudo  Dei  (the  actual  conformity  to 
the  divine  will). 

*  Comp.  several  passages  in  the  Opus  imperfl  L  71 ;  ill.  147;  vi.  9, 17;  Omtni 
JJoL  v..  5.;  De  civitate  Dei,  xiii.  1,  IS,  14,  21 ;  zlv.  10,  where  he  depicts  the  bealltodo 
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Yet  Angnstine  admits  that  the  original  state  of  man  was 
only  relatively  perfect,  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  as  a  child  may  be 
a  perfect  child,  while  he  is  destined  to  become  a  man ;  or  as 
the  seed  fulfils  its  idea  as  seed,  though  it  has  yet  to  become  a 
tree.  God  alone  is  immutable  and  absolutely  good ;  man  is  sub- 
ject to  development  in  time,  and  therefore  to  change.  The 
primal  gifts  were  bestowed  on  man  simply  as  powers,  to  be 
developed  in  either  one  of  two  ways.  Adam  could  go  straight 
forward,  develop  himself  harmoniously  in  untroubled  unity 
with  God,  and  thus  gradually  attain  his  final  perfection ;  or  he 
could  fall  away,  engender  evil  ex  nihilo  by  abuse  of  his  free 
will,  and  develop  himself  through  discords  and  contradictions. 
It  was  graciously  made  })ossibIe  that  his  mind  should  })ecome 
incapable  of  error,  his  will,  of  sin,  his  body,  of  death ;  and  by 
a  normal  growth  this  possibility  would  have  become  actual. 
But  this  was  mere  possibility,  involving,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  opposite  possibility  of  error,  sin,  and  death. 

Augustine  makes  the  important  distinction  between  the 
possibility  of  not  sinning*  and  the  impossibility  of  sinning.* 
The  former  is  conditional  or  potential  freedom  from  sin,  which 
may  turn  into  its  opposite,  the  bondage  of  sin.  This  belonged 
to  man  before  the  fall.  The  latter  is  the  absolute  freedom 
from  sin  or  the  perfected  holiness,  which  belongs  to  God,  to 

and  deliciie  of  Eden  in  poetic  colors,  and  extends  the  perfection  even  to  the  animal 
and  regetable  roahns.  Yet  he  is  not  everywhere  consistent  His  yiews  became 
more  exaggerated  from  his  opposition  to  Pelagianiam.  In  the  treatise,  De  libero 
arbitrio,  iil  e.  24,  §§  71, 72,  which  he  completed  ▲.  d.  896,  he  says,  that  the  first  human 
beings  were  neither  wise  nor  foolish,  but  had  at  first  only  the  capability  to  become 
one  or  the  other.  **  Infans  nee  stultus  neo  sapiens  did  potest,  quamxis  jam  homo 
rit ;  ex  quo  appareC  naturam  hominis  recipere  aliquid  medium,  quod  neque  stulti- 
tiam  neque  sapieotiam  recte  Tocaris."  .  .  .  "Ita  factus  est  homo,  ut  quamvia 
laptens  nondum  esset,  pneceptum  tamen  posset  accipere.'*  On  the  other  hand,  in 
his  much  later  Opua  imperf.  c  Julianum,  L  t.  o.  1  (torn.  x.  f.  1222)  he  ascribes  to 
the  first  man  excellentissima  sapientia,  appealing  to  Pythagoras,  who  is  said  to  have 
declared  him  the  wisest,  who  first  gave  names  to  things. 

'  Posse  non  peceare,  which  at  the  same  time  Implies  the  possibilitas  peccandi. 
Comp.  opus  imperf.  v.  60  (fol.  1278):  "Prorsua  ita  factus  est,  ut  peccandi  iK>8sibi- 
Utatem  haberet  a  neoessario,  peccatum  vero  a  possibiii,"  i.  e.,  the  possibilify  of  an- 
Ding  was  necessary,  but  the  tinrdng  itself  merely  possible.  The  peccarc  posse,  sayi 
/Lugustine,  in  the  same  connection,  is  natura,  the  peccare  is  culpa. 

'  Konponae  peccare,  or  iropossibilitas  peccandi. 
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the  holy  angels  who  have  acceptably  passed  their  probation, 
and  to  the  redeemed  saints  in  heaven. 

In  like  manner  he  distinguishes  between  absolute  and  rela- 
tive immortality.*  The  former  is  the  impossibility  of  dying, 
founded  upon  the  impossibility  of  sinning ;  an  attribute  of  God 
and  of  the  saints  after  the  resurrection.  The  latter  is  the  bare 
pre-conformatiou  for  immortality,  and  implies  the  opposite 
possibility  of  death.  This  was  the  immortality  of  Adam  before 
the  fall,  and  if  he  had  persevered,  it  would  have  passed  into 
the  impossibility  of  dying;  but  it  was  lost  by  sin.' 

Freedom,  also,  Augustine  holds  to  be  an  original  endowment 
of  man ;  but  he  distinguishes  different  kinds  of  it,  and  different 
degrees  of  its  development,  which  we  must  observe,  or  wo 
should  charge  him  with  self-contradiction.' 

By  freedom  Augustine  understands,  in  the  first  place,  sim- 
ply spontaneity  or  seLf-aclimiy^  as  opposed  to  action  under 
external  constrahit  or  from  animal  instinct.  Both  sin  and 
holiness  are  volwrita/n/j  that  is,  acts  of  the  will,  not  motions  of 
natural  necessity.*  This  freedom  belongs  at  all  times  and 
essentially  to  the  human  will,  even  in  the  sinful  state  (in  wliich 

'  Between  the  non  posse  mori  and  the  posse  non  mori,  or  between  the  inunor- 
talitas  major  and  the  immortalitas  minor. 

*  Oomp.  Opus  imperf.  I  vi.  cap.  80  (torn.  z.  foL  1860):  "Ilia  vero  immortalitas 
in  qua  sancti  angeli  vivunt,  et  in  qua  nos  qnoque  ncturi  somus,  procnl  dubio  nugor 
eat.  Non  enim  talis,  in  qua  homo  habeat  quidem  in  poteatate  non  mori,  aicut  non 
peccarei  sed  etiam  possit  et  mori,  quia  potest  peccare :  sed  talis  eat  ilia  immortalitas, 
in  qua  omnia  qui  ibi  est,  vel  erit,  mori  non  poterit,  quia  nee  peccare  jam  poterit.*' 
De  corrept.  et  grat.  §  83  (x.  1  768) :  **  Prima  libertaa  Toluntatis  erat,  posse  non 
peccare,  novissima  erit  multo  migor,  non  posse  peccare :  prima  immortalitas  erat, 
posse  non  mori,  novissima  erit  multo  mijor,  non  posse  mori :  prima  erat  peracTe- 
rantin  potestas,  bonum  posse  non  deserere ;  novissima  erit  fellcitaa  perseverantiflB, 
bonum  non  posse  deaerere." 

'  The  distinctions  in  the  Augustinian  idea  of  freedom  have  been  overiooked  by 
Wiggers  and  most  of  the  old  historians,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  out  with 
more  or  less  clearness  bj  Neander  (in  the  Eirchengeschichte  and  in  the  Dogmen- 
geschichte),  by  Ritter  (Gesch.  der  christL  Philosophie,  iL  p.  341  ff.),  Jul.  Muller  (Die 
christl.  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  ii.  45  if.),  Joh.  Huber  (Philosophic  der  Eirchenviiter, 
p.  296  ff.).  Baur  bases  his  acute  criticism  of  the  Augustinian  system  in  part  upon 
the  falsti  assumption  that  Augustine^s  view  of  the  liberum  arbitriisn  was  preciie^ 
the  same  as  that  of  Pelagius.    See  below. 

*  Retract.  L  c.  9,  §  4:  **  Voluntas  est  qua  et  peocatur,  et  recte  ▼ivitar.'- 
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die  will  16,  strictly  speaking,  self-willed) ;  it  is  the  necessary 
nondition  of  guilt  and  punisliment,  of  merit  and  reward.  In 
this  view  no  thinking  man  can  deny  freedom,  without  destroy- 
ing the  responsibility  and  the  moral  nature  of  man.  An 
involuntary  will  is  as  bald  a  self-contradiction  as  an  unintel  • 
ligent  intelligence.' 

A  second  form  of  freedom  is  the  Uberum  CMrbitrium^  oi 
freedom  of  choice.  Here  Augustine  goes  half-way  with  Pela* 
gius ;  especially  in  his  earlier  writings,  in  opposition  to  Mani- 
chseism,  which  denied  all  freedom,  and  made  evil  a  natural 
necessity  and  an  original  substance.  Like  Pelagius  he  ascribes 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  first  man  before  the  fall.  God  created 
man  with  the  double  capacity  of  sinning  or  not  sinning,  for- 
bidding the  former  and  commanding  the  latter.     But  Augus- 

*  Here  belong  espedaUy  the  first  chapters  of  the  treatiBes,  De  gratia  et  Hbcro 
arbitrio  (torn.  x.  foL  717-721),  of  the  Opus  impeiC  contra  JaliaDom,  and  Contra  dual 
epiatolas  Pelagianonim.  In  this  sense  eren  the  strictest  adherents  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  and  CalTinistie  system  have  always  more  or  less  expUcltlj  conceded  homan 
freedom.  Thns  Cunningham,  a  CalTinist  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotlsnd,  in  his 
presentation  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  (Hist  TheoL  I  p.  825) :  "  Augustine  certainly 
did  not  deny  man*s  tnt  will  sltogether,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the 
most  zealous  defenders  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  CalTinistie  principles  hare 
admitted  that  there  is  a  free  will  or  free  agency,  in  some  sense,  which  man  has,  and 
which  is  neoea«ry  to  his  being  responsible  for  his  transgresrions  of  Ood*s  law.  It 
is  laid  down  in  our  own  [the  Westminster]  Confession,  that  *  God  hath  endued  the 
win  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty,  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute 
necessity  of  nature  determined  to  good  or  eriL'  **  Dr.  Shedd,  an  American  Presby- 
terian of  the  Old  School^  in  his  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  iL  p.  66,  where  he,  in 
AugusUne's  view,  expresses  his  own,  says :  **  The  guilt  of  sin  consists  in  Its  unforced 
wilfulness ;  and  this  guilt  is  not  m  the  least  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  will 
eannot  OTercome  its  own  wilfulness.  For  this  wicked  wilfulness  was  not  created  in 
the  will,  but  is  the  product  of  the  will's  act  of  apostasy.  The  present  impotence  to 
holiness  is  not  an  original  and  primitive  impotence.  By  creation  Adam  had  plenary 
power,  not  indeed  to  originate  holiness,  for  no  creature  has  this,  but  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  it.  The  present  destitution  of  holiness,  and  impossibility  of  originating 
it,  i»  due  therefore  to  the  creature^s  apostatizing  agency,  and  is  a  part  of  his  con- 
demnation." Also,  p.  80 :  ^  There  is  no  author  in  the  whole  theological  catalogue, 
who  is  more  carefUl  and  earnest  than  Augustine,  to  assert  that  sin  is  ««//-activity, 
and  that  its  source  is  In  the  voluntary  nature  of  man.  Sin,  according  to  him,  is  not 
a  substance,  but  an  agency ;  it  is  not  the  essence  of  any  faculty  in  man,  but  3nly 
the  action  of  a  faculty.**  Neither  Dr.  Cunningham  nor  Dr.  Shedd,  however,  takes 
any  account  of  t'le  different  forms  snd  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  Augujtiniao 
system. 
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tine  diffei's  from  Pelagius  in  viewing  Adam  not  as  poised  in 
entire  indifference  between  good  and  evil,  obedience  and  disobe- 
dience, but  as  having  a  positive  coostitutiozial  tendency  to  the 
good,  yet  involving,  at  the  same  time,  a  possibility  of  sinning.* 
Besides,  Augustine,  in  the  interest  of  grace  and  of  true  free- 
dom, dispai-ages  the  freedom  of  choice,  and  limits  it  to  the 
beginning,  the  transient  state  of  probation.  This  relative 
indecision  cannot  be  at  all  predicated  of  God  or  the  angels, 
of  the  saints  or  of  sinners.  It  is  an  imperfection  of  the  will, 
which  the  actual  choosing  of  the  good  or  the  evil  more  or  less 
surmounts.  Adam,  with  the  help  of  divine  grace,  without 
which  he  might  will  the  good,  indeed,  but  could  not  persevere 
in  it,  should  liave  raised  himself  to  the  true  freedom,  the  moral 
necessity  of  good ;  but  by  choosing  the  evil,  he  fell  into  the 
bondage  of  sin."  Augustine,  however,  incidentally  concedes, 
that  the  liberum  arbitrium  still  so  far  exists  even  in  fallen 
man,  that  he  can  choose,  not  indeed  between  sin  and  holiness, 
but  between  individual  actions  within  the  sphere  of  sinfulness 
and  of  justitia  civilis." 

^  This  important  distinction  is  overlooked  by  Baar,  in  his  Kirdhengeachichte 
Yom  4-6ten  Jahrhundert,  p.  148.  It  takes  off  the  edge  from  his  sharp  criticism  of 
the  Augustinian  system,  in  which  he  charges  it  with  inconsistency  m  starting  from 
the  same  idea  of  freedom  as  Pelagius  and  yet  opposing  it. 

*  Comp.  respecting  this  conception  of  freedom,  the  treatise,  De  libero  arbitrio 
(in  Opera,  tom.  i.  f.  ft69  sqq.),  which  was  begun  ▲.  d.  888,  and  finished  a.  d.  896, 
and  belongs  therefore  to  hia  earliest  writings ;  also,  De  correptione  et  gratia  (es- 
pecially cap.  9-11),  and  the  sixth  book  of  the  Opus  imperf.  c  Julianuro.  Also 
Contra  duas  epistolas  Pelag.  L  ii.  c.  2  (tom.  x.  f.  432),  where  he  opposes  both  the 
Haniohssan  denial  of  the  liberum  arbitrium  and  the  Pelagian  assertion  of  its  oontin- 
nance  after  the  fall  "  Manichssi  negant,  homini  bono  ex  libero  arbitrio  fuisse  ini- 
Hum  mali;  Pelagian  i  dicunt,  etiam  hominem  malum  sufficienter  habere  liberum 
arbitrium  ad  faciendum  prseoeptum  bonum ;  catholica  [fides]  utrosque  redarguit,  et 
illis  dicens :  Fecit  Deus  hominem  rectum,  et  istis  dicens :  Si  tos  FiUus  liberayeric,, 
▼ere  liberi  eritis." 

'  Contra  duas  epist  Pelag.  ii.  a  5  (or  §  9,  tom.  x.  f.  486) :  "  Peccato  AdsB  arbi- 
trium liberum  de  hominum  natura  periisse  non  didmus,  sed  ad  peceandum  valere  in 
horoinibus  subditis  diabolo,  ad  bene  autem  pieque  vivendum  non  yalere,  nisi  ipsa 
voluntas  hominis  Dei  gratia  fuerit  Uberata,  et  ad  omne  bonum  actionis,  sermonlsi, 
cogitationifl  a^jnta.*'  Also,  De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  o.  15  (x.  £  V84):  **  Semper 
eet  autem  in  nobis  voluntas  libera,  sed  non  semper  est  bona.  Aut  enun  a  justitia 
libera  est,  quando  servit  peccato,  et  tunc  est  mala ;  aut  a  peocato  libera  cst^  quando 
serrit  justitieo,  et  tunc  eat  bona.    Ghratia  Tero  Dei  semper  est  bona."    Dr.  Baur,  ii 
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Finally y  Augustine  speaks  most  frequently  and  most  fondlv 
of  the  highest  freedom,  the  free  Belf-dedsion  or  sdf-distennina 
tian  of  the  will  towards  the  good  and  hcly^  the  blessed  free- 
dom of  the  children  of  God ;  which  still  includes,  it  is  true,  in 
this  earthly  life,  the  possibility  of  sinning,  but  becomes  in 
heaven  the  image  of  the  divine  freedom,  dkfdix  necessitas  honij 
and  ccmnot,  because  it  vnU  not^  sin.*  It  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  dura  necessitas  malt  in  the  state  of  sin.  It  is  not  a 
faculty  possessed  in  common  by  all  rational  minds,  but  the 
highest  stage  of  moral  development,  confined  to  true  Christians. 
This  freedom  Augustine  finds  expressed  in  that  word  of  our 
Lord :  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deed." It  does  not  dispense  with  grace,  but  is  generated  by 
it;  the  more  grace,  the  more  freedom.  The  will  is  free  in 
proportion  as  it  is  healthy,  and  healthy  in  proportion  as  it 
moves  in  the  element  of  its  true  life,  in  God,  and  obeys  TTim 
of  its  own  spontaneous  impulse.  To  serve  God  is  the  true 
freedom.* 

is  trae  (Die  christL  Kirche  vom  Anfkng  des  4ten  bis  Ende  dee  6ten  Jahrhnnderts, 
p.  140),  is  not  wholly  wrong  when  he,  with  reference  to  this  passaget  charges 
Angustine  With  an  eqoKocal  play  upon  words,  in  retaining  the  term  freedom,  but 
changing  its  sense  into  its  direct  opposite.  "Meaningless  as  it  is,**  says  Baar,  "  to 
talk  in  this  equivocal  sense  of  freedom,  we  however  see  even  from  this  what  interest 
the  idea  of  freedom  still  had  for  him,  even  after  he  liad  ■acrifioed  it  to  the  dctermi- 
nism  of  his  Bystem."  The  Lutheran  theologians  likewise  restricted  the  Uberam 
arbitrium  of  fallen  man  to  the  justitia  ciTilis,  in  distinction  from  the  Justitia  Dei,  or 
spiritualis.  Gomp.  Melanchthon,  in  the  Confessio  Augustana,  art.  xriiL  The  Foi> 
mula  ConcordiflB  goes  even  beyond  Augustine,  and  compares  the  natural  man  in 
qttritnalibus  et  divinis  rebus  with  a  **  statua  salis,**  **  truncus,**  and  '*  lapis,"  nay,  makes 
him  out  yet  worse  ofi^  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  merely  pas^TO,  but  **  voluntati  divinaQ 
rebellis  est  et  inimicus ''  (pp.  661  and  662). 

'  De  oorrept.  et  gratia,  g  82  (x.  768) :  "  Quid  erit  liberius  libero  arbitrio,  quando 
non  poterit  servire  peccato  ?  ...  §  88 :  Prima  libertas  vohmtatis  crat,  posse  non 
peccaie,  novissima  erit  multo  mijor,  non  posse  peccare." 

'  **  Deo  serrire  vera  libertas  est ; "  a  profound  and  noble  saying.  This  higher 
conception  of  freedom  Augustine  had  substantially  expressed  long  before  the  Peli^ 
gian  controversy,  e.  g.,  in  the  Confessions.  Comp.  also  De  dvit.  Dei,  L  xiv.  c  11 : 
**  Arbitrium  igitur  voluntatis  tunc  est  vere  liberum,  quum  vitiis  peccatisque  non 
■ervit  Tale  datum  est  a  Deo :  quod  amisBum  proprio  vitio,  nisi  a  quo  dan  potuit| 
reddi  non  potest  Unde  Veritas  didt:  8i  vo*  JUiut  Uberaverii^  tunc  vere  liberi  eritU 
Id  ipsum  est  autem,  ac  si  dioeret :  Si  vos  fllius  salvos  fecerit,  tunc  vere  salvi  eritia 
Inde  quippe  liberatnr,  unde  salvatur.'* 
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§  158.    Th£  Av^vstiman  System :  TheFaUo/ndiU 

O&nsequ&noes. 

To  understaDd  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  we 
must  remember,  first  of  all,  tliat  he  starts  with  the  idea  of  the 
organic  nnitj  of  the  human  race,  and  with  the  profound  par- 
allel of  Paul  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam ; '  that  he 
views  the  first  man  not  merely  as  an  individual,  but  at  the  same 
time  as  the  progenitor  and  representative  of  the  whole  race, 
standing  to  natural  mankind  in  the  same  relation  as  that  of 
Christ  to  redeemed  and  regenerate  mankind.  The  history  of 
the  fall,  recorded  in  a  manner  at  once  profound  and  childlike 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  has,  therefore,  universal  signifi- 
cance. In  Adam  human  nature  fell,  and  therefore  all,  who 
have  inherited  that  nature  from  him,  who  were  in  him  as  the 
fruit  in  the  germ,  and  who  have  grown  up,  as  it  were,  one 
person  with  him.' 

But  Augustine  did  not  stop  with  the  very  just  idea  of  an 
organic  connection  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  sin  of  Adam 
with  original  sin ;  he  also  supposed  a  sort  of  pre^xistence 
of  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  in  himself,  so  that  they  actually 
and  personally  siimed  in  him,  though  not,  indeed,  with 
individual  consciousness.  Since  we  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
fall,  "in  lumbis  Adami,"  the  sin  of  Adam  is  "jure  semina- 
tionis  et  germinationis,"  our  sin  and  guilt,  and  physical  death 
is  a  penalty  even  upon  infant  children,  as  it  was  a  penalty 
upon  Adam.  The  posterity  of  Adam  therefore  suffer  punish- 
ment not  for  the  sin  of  another,  but  for  the  sin  which  they 
themselves  committed  in  Adam.  This  view,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on,  Augustine  founds  upon  a  false  interpretation  of 
Rom.  V.  12. 

I.  Thb  Fall.  The  original  state  of  man  included  the 
possibility  of  sinniug,  and  this  was  the  imperfection  of  that 

»  Rom.  V.  12  ff. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 

*  De  civit.  Dei,  1.  xiii  c.  14 :  "  Omnes  enim  Aiimns  in  illo  uoo,  quando  omii« 
fulmus  ille  unus,  qui  per  feminam  lapsiu  est  in  peocatum,  qiu9  de  illo  facta  est  ante 
peooatum."    Compare  other  passages  bdow. 
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state.  This  posBibilitj  became  reality.  Why  it  should  have 
been  realized,  is  incompreheDsible ;  since  evil  never  has,  like 
good,  a  Bn£Scient  reason.  It  is  irrationality  itself.  Augostine 
fixes  an  immense  gulf  between  the  primitive  state  and  the 
state  of  sin.  But  when  thought  has  accomplished  this  adven- 
turous leap,  it  finds  his  system  coherent  throughout. 

Adam  did  not  fall  without  temptation  from  another. 
That  angel,  who,  in  his  pride,  had  turned  away  from  God  to 
himself,  tempted  man,  who,  standing  yet  in  his  integrity,  pro- 
voked his  envy.  He  first  approached  the  woman,  the  weaker 
and  the  more  credulous.  The  essence  of  the  sin  of  Adam  con- 
sisted not  in  the  eating  of  the  fruit;  for  this  was  in  itself 
neither  wrong  nor  harmtul ;  but  in  disobedienoe  to  the  com- 
mand of  God.  ^^  Obedience  was  enjoined  by  that  command- 
ment, as  the  virtue  which,  in  the  rational  creature,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  mother  and  guardian  of  all  virtues."  The  principle, 
the  root  of  sin,  was  pride,  self-seeking,  the  craving  of  the  will 
to  forsake  its  author,  and  become  its  own.  This  pride  preceded 
the  outward  act.  Our  first  parents  were  sinfril  in  heart,  before 
they  had  yet  fallen  into  open  disobedience.  '^For  man  never 
yet  proceeded  to  an  evil  work,  unless  incited  to  it  by  an  evil 
will."  This  pride  even  preceded  the  temptation  of  the  serpent. 
'^  If  man  had  not  previously  begun  to  take  pleasure  in  himself, 
the  serpent  could  have  had  no  hold  upon  him." 

The  fall  of  Adam  appears  the  greater,  and  the  more  worthy 
of  punishment,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  height  he  occupied, 
the  divine  image  in  which  he  was  created ;  then,  the  simplicity 
of  the  coiiimaudment,  and  ease  of  obeying  it,  in  the  abundance 
of  all  manner  of  fruits  in  paradise;  and  finally,  the  sanction 
of  the  most  terrible  punishment  fi*om  his  Greater  and  greatest 
Benefactor. 

Thus  Augustine  goes  behind  the  appearance  to  the  sub- 
Btance ;  below  the  surface  to  the  deeper  truth.  He  does  not 
atop  with  the  outward  act,  but  looks  chiefly  at  the  disposition 
which  lies  at  its  root. 

n.  The  Consequences  of  the  primal  sin,  both  for  Adam  and 
for  his  posterity,  are,  in  Augustine^s  view,  comprehensive  and 
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terrible  in  proportion  to  the  heinousnese  of  the  sin  itself.  And 
all  these  consequences  are  at  the  same  time  punishments  from 
the  righteous  Ood,  wlio  has,  bj  one  and  the  same  law,  joined 
reward  with  obedience  and  penalty  with  sin.  They  are  all 
comprelieuded  under  deatii*m  its  widest  sense ;  as  Paul  says : 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ; "  and  in  Gen.  ii.  17  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  threatened  death,  all  evil  both  to  body  and 
to  soal. 

Augustine  particularizes  the  consequences  of  sin  under 
seven  heads ;  the- first  four  being  negative,  the  others  positive : 

1.  Loss  of  the  freedom  of  choice^  which  consisted  in  a 
positive  inclination  and  lore  to  the  good,  with  the  implied 
possibility  of  sin.  In  place  of  this  freedom  jias  come  the  hard 
necessity  of  sinning,  bondage  to  evil.  ^^  The  will,  which,  aided 
by  grace,  would  have  become  a  source  of  good,  became  to 
Adam,  in  his  apostasy  from  God,  a  source  of  evil." 

2.  Ohstraction  of  knowledge.  Man  was  originally  able  to 
learn  everything  easily,  without  labor,  and  to  understand 
everything  aright.  But  now  the  mind  is  beclouded,  and 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  and  imparted  only  in  the  sweat  of 
the  face. 

3.  Lo88  of  the  grace  of  Ood^  which  enabled  man  to  per^ 
form  the  good  which  his  freedom  willed,  and  to  persevere 
therein.  By  not  willing,  man  foi-feited  his  ability,  and  now, 
though  he  would  do  good,  he  cannot. 

4r.  Losit  of  paradise.  The  earth  now  lies  under  the  curse 
of  God :  it  brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles,  and  in  the  sweat 
of  his  face  man  must  eat  his  bread. 

5.  Concupiscence^  i.  e.,  not  sensuousness  in  itself,  but  the 
preponderance  of  the  sensuous,  the  lusting  of  the  flesh  against 
the  spirit.  Thus  God  punishes  sin  with  sin — a  proposition 
which  Julian  considered  blasphemy.  Originally  the  body  was 
as  joyfully  obedient  to  the  spirit,  as  man  to  God.  There  was 
but  one  will  in  exercise.  By  the  fall  this  beautiful  harmony 
has  been  broken,  and  that  antagonism  has  arisen  which  Paul 

'  Of  course  not  in  indifferent  things  of  ordinary  life,  in  which  the  greatest  sinner 
is  free  to  choose,  hut  in  reference  to  the  great  reli^oas  decision  for  or  against  Qo4 
and  divine  things. 
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dcBcribes  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  EpiBtle  to  the  Iloinana. 
(Augustine  referred  this  passage  to  the  regenerate  state,) 
The  rebellion  of  the  spirit  against  Ood  involved,  as  its  natural 
punishment,  the  rebellion  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit. 
ConcupuoeTUia^  therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  as  what 
Paul  calls  in  the  bad  sense  '^  flesh."  It  is  not  the  sensual  con- 
Btitution  in  itself,  but  its  predominance  over  the  higher,  rational 
nature  of  man.'  It  is  true,  however,  that  Augustine,  in  his 
longing  after  an  unimpeded  life  in  the  spirit,  was  inclined  to 
treat  even  lawful  appetites,  such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  so  far 
as  thej  assume  the  form  of  craving  desire,  as  at  least  remotely 
connected  with  the  fall.*  Julian  attributed  the  strength  of 
animal  desire  to  the  animal  element  in  the  original  nature  of 
man.  Augustine  answered,  that  the  superiority  of  man  to  the 
brute  consists  in  the  complete  dominion  of  reason  over  the 
Bensual  nature,  and  that  therefore  his  approach  to  the  brute  in 
tliis  respect  is  a  punishment  from  God.  Concupiscence  then 
is  no  more  a  merely  corporeal  thing  than  the  biblical  crapf, 
but  has  its  seat  in  the  soul,  without  which  no  lust  arises.  We 
must,  therefore,  suppose  a  conflict  in  the  soul  itself,  a  lower, 
earthly,  self-seeking  instinct,  and  a  higher,  god-like  impulse. 

This  is  the  generic  sense  of  coucupiscentia :  the  struggle  of 
the  collective  seusual  and  psychical  desires  against  the  god-like 
spirit.  But  Augustine  frequently  employs  the  word,  as  other 
corresponding  terms  are  used,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  unlaw- 
ful sexual  desire.  This  appeared  immediately  after  the  fall,  in 
the  shame  of  our  first  parents,  which  was  not  for  their  naked- 
ness itself,  since  this  was  nothing  new  to  them,  but  for  the 

'  Kot  the  ^ientiendi  TiT«oita8|'*  bat  the  "libido  Benttendi,  qiUB  noe  ad  sentieii- 
dufii,  ave  consentientes  mente,  are  repagDAntea,  appetitu  omalia  voluptatis  impel- 
lit.**  C.  Julianum,  L  iy.  c.  14  (§  65,  torn.  z.  f.  615).  He  illustrates  the  diffeienoe  bj 
a  reference  to  Matt.  t.  28.  **Noii  ait  Dominus:  qui  Tiderit  mulierem,  sed:  qui 
mdtrit  ad  concupiaeendvm^  jam  nyxchahu  eat  earn  in  ecrde  ttu>,  .  .  .  Dlud  [yidere] 
Dens  condidit,  instnieiido  corpus  hnmanum ;  iUud  [yidere  ad  concupiscendum]  diai 
bolus  seminayit,  persuadendo  peccatum." 

*  **  Quis  autem  mente  sobrius  non  mallet,  si  fieri  posset,  sine  ulla  mordaci  volup* 
tale  camali  vel  arida  sumere  alimenta,  rel  humida,  sicnt  sumimus  hsec  aeria,  quae 
de  drenmfusis  auris  respirando  et  spiiando  sorbemus  et  Aindimus  ?  **  Contra  Jo) 
IT.  •;  14,  §  68,  t  616. 
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lusting  of  the  body ;  for  something,  therefore,  in  and  of  itself 
good  (the  body's  own  enjoyment,  as  it  were),  bnt  now  unlaw* 
fully  rising,  through  the  discord  between  body  and  souL  But 
would  there  then  have  been  propagatif)n  without  the  fall! 
Unquestionably ;  but  it  would  have  left  the  dominion  of  reason 
over  the  sensual  desire  undisturbed.  Propagation  would  have 
been  the  act  of  a  pure  will  and  chaste  love,  and  would  have 
had  no  more  shame  about  it  than  the  scattering  of  seed  upon 
the  maternal  bosom  of  the  earth.  But  now  lust  rules  the 
spirit ;  and  Augustine  in  his  earlier  years  had  had  bitter  expe- 
rience of  its  tyranny.  To  this  element  of  sin  in  the  act  of  pro- 
creation he  ascribes  the  pains  of  child-birth,  which  in  fact 
appear  in  Genesis  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall,  and  as  a  cnTBe 
from  God.  Had  man  remained  pure,  ^^  the  ripe  fruit  would 
have  descended  from  the  maternal  womb  without  labor  or  pain 
of  the  woman,  as  the  fruit  descends  from  tlie  tree.''  * 

6.  Physical  deaths  with  its  retinue  of  diseases  and  bodily 
pains.  Adam  was  indeed  created  mortal,  that  is,  capable  of 
death,  but  not  subject  to  death.  By  a  natural  development  the 
possibility  of  dying  would  have  been  overcome  by  the  power 
of  immortality ;  tlie  body  would  have  been  gradually  spirit- 
ualized and  clothed  with  glory,  without  a  violent  transition  or 
even  the  weakness  of  old  age.  But  now  man  is  fallen  under 
the  bitter  necessity  of  death.  Because  the  spirit  forsook  God 
willingly,  it  must  now  forsake  the  body  unwillingly.  With 
profound  discernment  Augustine  shows  that  not  only  the 
actual  severance  of  soul  and  body,  but  the  whole  life  of  sinful 
man  is  a  continual  dying.  Even  with  the  pains  of  birth  and 
the  first  cry  of  the  child  does  death  b^n.  The  threatening 
of  the  Lord,  therefore :  "  In  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  ye  shall 
die,"  began  at  once  to  be  fulfilled.  For  though  our  first 
parents  lived  many  years  afterwards,  they  immediately  began 
to  t^ow  old  and  to  die.  Life  is  an  unceasing  march  towards 
death,  and  ^^  to  no  one  is  it  granted,  even  for  a  little,  to  stand 
still,  or  to  go  more  slowly,  )a\\t  all  are  constrained  to  go  with 
equal  pace,  and  no  one  is  impelled  differently  from  others. 
For  he  whose  life  has  been  shorter,  saw  therefore  no  shortef 

'  De  civitate  Dei,  xiv.  26. 
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day  than  he  whose  life  was  longer.  And  he  who  u^8  nioi*e 
time  to  reach  death,  does  not  therefore  go  Blower,  but  only 
makes  a  longer  journey." 

7.  The  most  important  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam  ia 
original  sin  and  hereditary  gvM  in  his  whole  posterity ;  and 
as  this  was  also  one  of  the  chief  points  of  controversy,  it  must 
be  exhibited  at  length. 


§  154.     The  Augugtinian  System:    Original  Sin^  and  the 

Origin  of  the  Hvman  Soul. 

Original  sin/  according  to  Augustine,  is  the  native  bent  of 
the  soul  towards  evil,  with  which  all  the  posterity  of  Adam — 
excepting  Christ,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
bom  of  a  pure  Virgin — come  into  the  world,  and  out  of  which 
all  actual  sins  of  necessity  proceed.  It  appears  principally  in 
concupiscence,  or  the  war  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  Sin 
is  not  merely  an  individual  act,  but  also  a  condition,  a  status 
and  habitus,  which  continues,  by  procreation,  from  generation 
to  generation.  Original  sin  results  necessarily,  as  has  been 
alrc^y  remarked,  Irom  tlie  generic  and  representative  charac- 
ter of  Adam,  in  whom  human  natwre  itself,  and  so,  potentially, 
all  who  should  inherit  that  nature,  fell.*  The  corruption  of 
the  root  communicates  itself  to  the  trunk  and  the  branches. 
But  where  sin  is,  there  is  always  guilt  and  ill-desert  in  the 
eyes  of  a  righteous  Ood.  The  whole  race,  through  the  fall  of 
its  progenitor,  has  become  a  massaperditionis.  This,  of  course, 
still  admits  different  d^ees  both  of  sinfulness  and  of  gailt. 

Original  sin  and  guilt  are  propagated  by  natural  genera- 

'  Peooatam  ori^nale,  Titium  hereditariiim. 

'  De  peocatonim  meritifl  et  remissione,  L  iiL  o.  7  (§14,  torn.  x.  f.  78) :  **  lo 
Adam  omnes  tunc  peccarerunt,  quando  in  qos  natara  ilia  insita  vi,  qua  eos  gignere 
potent,  adhuc  onmee  ille  onus  ftierant"  De  oorrept  et  gratia,  g  28  (x.  f.  765) : 
'*  Quia  rero  [Adam]  per  liberam  arbitriom  Deum  desemit,  Jusftum  judicium  Dd 
txpertns  est,  ut  oom  tota  sua  stirpe,  qun  in  illo  adhuo  posita  tota  oum  illo  pecca 
ferat,  damnaretor.'*  Thia  Tiew  eaailj  fell  in  with  Auguatine^B  Platonioo-AriatotelLin 
retfina,  which  regarded  the  general  conceptions  as  the  ori^nal  types  of  individual 
thtngk  But  the  root  of  it  lay  deeper  in  his  Christian  conadoiisneas  and  profound 
oonTieCioa  of  the  all-penrading  power  of  sin. 
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tion.  The  generic  character  planted  in  Adam  unfolds  itself 
in  a  snccessioii  of  individaals,  who  organically  grow  one  out 
of  another.  As  sin,  however,  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  the 
bcdy,  but  primarily  and  essentially  of  the  spirit,  the  question 
arises,  on  which  of  the  current  theories  as  to  the  origm  and 
propagation  of  eouU  Augustine  based  his  view. 

This  metaphysical  problem  enters  theology  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  this,  therefore,  is  the  place 
to  say  what  is  needful  upon  it.'  The  Gnostic  and  pantheistic 
emanaUon-^eoTy  had  long  since  been  universally  rejected  as 
heretical.  But  three  other  views  had  found  advocates  in  the 
church : 

1.  The  Tradudmi  *  or  Oeri^raiwrh-ikieiovj  teaches  that  the 
soul  originates  with  the  body  from  the  act  of  procreation,  and 
therefore  through  human  agency.  It  is  countenanced  by  sev- 
eral passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  G«u.  v.  3 ;  Ps.  li.  5 ;  Rom. 
V.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22 ;  Eph.  ii.  3 ;  it  is  decidedly  suitable  to  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin;  and  hence,  since  Tertullian,  it  has 
been  adopted  by  most  Western  theologians  in  support  and 
explanation  of  that  doctrine.' 

2.  The  O!r^«?n-theory  ascribes  each  individual  soul  to  a 
direct  creative  act  of  God,  and  supposes  it  to  be  united  with 

>  **  La  premiere  difficalt^  est,'*  says  Leibnitz  in  the  Theodic^e,  ParUe  i.  86, 
'*  comment  F&me  a  pu  dtre  infect^e  du  p6ch6  originel,  qui  est  la  radne  dea  p^chte 
actnels,  sans  qu*il  y  ait  eu  de  I'injnstice  en  Dieu  4  I'y  ezposer." 

'  From  tradnx,  propagator.  The  author  of  this  theory  is  Tertullian,  De  anima, 
c.  27  (Opera,  ed.  Fr.  Oebler,  tonu  it  p.  699  sqq.) :  "  Immo  simul  ambas  [animam 
et  corpus]  et  concipi  et  confici  et  perfici  dicimus,  sicut  et  promi,  nee  ullum  inteire- 
nire  momentum  in  conceptu  quo  locus  ordinetur.  .  .  .  Igitur  ex  uno  homine  tota 
hsec  animarum  redundantia."  Cap.  36  (p.  617) :  **  Anima  in  utero  seminata  pariter 
cum  came  pariter  cum  ipsa  sortitur."  Comp.  a  19  (anima  relut  surculus  quidam 
ex  matrice  Adam  in  propaginem  deducta) ;  De  resurr.  caniis,  c  46 ;  Adv.  Valentin, 
c.  26  (tradux  animie).  With  Tertullian  this  theory  was  connected  with  a  material- 
izing  view  of  the  soul. 

*  Jerome  says  of  the  maxima  pars  occidentalium,  that  they  teach :  '*  Ut  quomodo 
corpus  ex  corpore,  sic  anima  noscatur  ex  anima,  et  simili  cum  brutis  animalibua 
oonditione  subsiatat.**  Ep.  78  ad  Marcelk  Leo  the  Great-  declared  it  even  to  be 
ontholica  fides,  that  every  man  '*  in  corporis  et  aninue  substantiam  formari  intra 
matema  viscera.'*  Ep.  16  ad  Turrib.  Similarly  among  the  Oriental  fathen,  Theo* 
doret,  Fab.  hnr.  v.  9 :  ^  iKKKf{<iia  roif  t^tfoit  irct^o/ncni  ^<^oit»— Acyt i  r^y  ^v^^v 
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the  body  either  at  the  moment  of  its  generation,  or  afterwards. 
This  view  is  held  bj  several  Eastern  theologians  and  by 
Jerome,  who  appeals  to  the  unceasing  creative  activity  of  God 
(John  V.  17).  It  required  the  assumption  that  the  soul,  which 
must  proceed  pure  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  becomes  sin- 
ful by  its  connection  with  the  naturally  generated  body. 
Pelagius  and  his  followers  were  creationists.' 

3-  The  theory  of  Pre-existence^  which  was  originated  by 
Plato  and  more  fully  developed  by  Origen,  supposes  that  the 
Boal,  even  before  the  origin  of  the  body,  existed  and  sinned  in 
another  world,  and  has  been  banished  in  the  body  as  in  a 
prison,'  to  expiate  that  personal  Adamic  guilt,  and  by  an  ascet- 
ic process  to  be  restored  to  its  original  state.  This  is  one  of 
the  Origenistic  heresies,  which  were  condemned  under  Justin- 
ian. Even  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  although,  like  Nemesius  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  he  supposed  the  soul  to  be  created  before 
the  body,  compares  Origen's  theory  to  the  heathen  myths  and 
fables.  Origen  himself  allowed  that  the  Bible  does  not  direct- 
ly teach  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  but  maintained  that  sev- 
eral passages,  such  as  the  strife  between  Esau  and  Jacob  in 
the  womb,  and  the  leaping  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  womb 
of  Elizabeth  at  the  salutation  of  Mary,*  imply  it.  The  only 
truth  in  this  theory  is  that  every  human  soul  has  from  eternity 
existed  in  the  thought  and  purpose  of  God.* 

Augustine  emphatically  rejects  the  doctrine  of  pre-exist- 
ence,* without  considering  that  his  own  theory  of  a  generic 

*  Jerome  sajs,  appealing  to  John  t.  17 ;  Zech.  xiL  1 ;  Pa.  xxxiii.  15 :  '*  Quotidie 
Deoa  &bricatur  animas,  ci^'us  veUe  fedsse  est,  et  oonditor  esse  non  cessat"  Pel»- 
giua,  in  \\\»  Confession  of  Faith,  declares  for  the  view  that  souls  are  made  and  giyen 
by  God  Himself. 

*  The  aAfia  interpreted  as  ir^^  (sepnlchre).  Origen  appeals  to  the  groaning  of 
the  creation ,  Rom.  yiii.  19. 

'  Lately  the  theory  of  pre-existence  has  found  in  America  an  advooate  in  Dr. 
Edward  Beecher,  in  his  book :  The  Conflict  of  Ages,  Boston,  1858.  Wordsworth 
has  given  it  a  poetic  garb  in  his  Ode  on  Immortality : 

'*  Our  birth  Ib  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afiu." 
«  De  dvit  Dei,  zL  28.    Ad  Oros.  o.  FriscilL  et  Orig.  o.  8.    In  his  earlier  work, 
De  Hbero  arbitrio  (about  896),  he  spoke  more  favorably  of  Pre-existentianism. 
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pre-existence  and  apostasy  of  all  men  in  Adam  is  really  liable 
to  similar  objectious.  For  he  also  hangs  the  whole  fate  of  the 
human  race  on  a  transcendental  act  of  freedom,  lying  beyond 
our  temporal  consciousness ;  though,  it  is  tme,  he  places  thia 
act  in  the  beginning  of  earthly  history,  and  ascribes  it  to  the 
one  general  ancestor,  while  Origen  transfers  it  into  a  previous 
world,  and  views  it  as  an  act  of  each  individual  souL' 

But  between  creationism  and  traducianism  Augustine 
wavers,  because  the  Scriptures  do  not  expressly  decide.  He 
wishes  to  keep  both  the  continuous  creative  activity  of  Ghxl 
and  the  organic  union  of  body  and  soul. 

Augustine  regards  this  whole  question  as  belonging  to 
science  and  the  schools,  not  to  faith  and  the  church,  and  makes 
a  confession  of  ignorance  which,  in  a  man  of  his  speculative 
genius,  involves  great  self-denial.  "  Where  the  Scripture,"  he 
says,  ^'  renders  no  certain  testimony,  human  inquiry  must  be- 
ware of  deciding  one  way  or  the  other.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  salvation  to  know  anything  concerning  it.  Scripture  would 
have  said  more." " 


'  Comp.  Back,  Vorlesungen  aber  die  Dogmengeschiclite,  Bd.  L  Tb.  ii.  p.  81 : 
^  What  esaentially  dutinguishes  the  AugaatinUui  system  from  that  of  Origen,  con^ts 
only  [?]  in  this,  that  in  pkce  of  the  pretemporal  fall  of  souls  we  have  the  Adamio 
apostasy,  and  that  what  in  Origen  bears  yet  a  heathen  impress,  has  in  Augostine 
assumed  a  purely  Old  Testament  [certainly,  however,  also  a  Pauline]  form." 

■  De  peccatorum  mer.  et  remiss.  1.  ii.  c.  86,  §  69.  He  still  remained  thna  onde* 
oided  in  his  Retractations,  lib.  i.  cap.  1,  g  S  (Opera,  tom.  L  f.  4),  where  he  honestly 
acknowledges :  "  Quod  attinet  ad  ejus  [animi]  originem  . . .  nee  tunc  sciebam,  neo 
adhuc  sdo.*'  He  frequently  treats  of  this  qnestion,  e.  g.,  De  anima  et  ejus  origine ; 
Be  Genest  ad  literam,  x.  28 ;  Epist  190  ad  Optatum ;  and  Opus  imperf  It.  104. 
Comp.  also  Gangauf,  L  c.  p.  248  ff.  and  John  Huber,  Fhilosophie  der  Kirchenrfitcr, 
p.  291  AT.  Huber  gires  the  following  terse  presentation  of  the  Angustinian  doctrine : 
**  In  the  problem  of  the  ori^  of  the  soul  Augustine  arrived  at  no  definite  riew. 
In  his  earlier  writings  he  is  as  yet  even  unsettled  as  to  the  doctrine  of  pre-existenoe 
(De  lib.  arbitr.  L  12,  24 ;  ill  20  and  21),  but  afterwards  he  rejects  it  most  decidedly, 
especially  as  presented  by  Origen,  and  at  the  same  time  criticises  his  whole  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  (De  civit.  Dei,  xL  28).  In  Hke  manner  he  declares  against 
the  theory  of  emanation,  according  to  which  the  soul  has  flowed  out  of  God  (De  Genes, 
ad.  lit  vii.  2,  3),  is  of  one  nature  (Epist.  166  ad  Hieron.  §  8)  and  coetemal  (De  dr. 
Dei,  X.  81).  Between  creationism  and  generationism,  however,  he  can  come  to  no  de- 
cision, being  kept  in  suspense  not  so  much  by  scientific  as  by  theological  ronsideim- 
CioiiB.    As  to  generationism,  he  remembers  Tertullian,  and  fears  being  compiled. 
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The  three  theories  of  the  origiD  of  the  soul,  we  may  remark 
by  way  of  concluding  criticism,  admit  of  a  reconciliation. 
Each  of  them  contains  an  element  of  truth,  and  is  wrong  only 
when  exclusively  held.  Every  human  soul  has  an  ideal  pre- 
existence  in  the  divine  mind,  the  divine  will,  and  we  may  add^ 
in  the  divine  life;  and  every  human  soul  as  well  as  every 
human  body  is  the  product  of  the  united  agency  of  God  and 
the  parents.  Pre-existentianism  errs  in  confounding  an  ideal 
with  a  concrete,  self-conscious,  individual  pre-existence ;  tra- 
dncianism,  in  ignoring  the  creative  divine  agency  without 
which  no  being,  least  of  all  an  immortal  mind,  can  come  into 
existence,  and  in  favoring  a  materialistic  conception  of  the 
soul;  creatianism,  in  denying  the  human  agency,  and  thus 
placing  the  soul  in  a  merely  accidental  relation  to  the  body. 

§  155.    Arguments  for  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  and 

Heredita/ry  OuUt. 

We  now  pass  to  the  proofs  by  which  Augustine  established 
his  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  guilt,  and  to  the  objections 
urged  by  his  opponents. 

1.  For  Scriptural  authority  he  appealed  chiefly  and  repeat* 
edly  to  the  words  in  Rom.  v.  12,  i^*  &  wdtn-e^  fjfiaproPj  which 

Hke  him,  to  afflim  the  oorporealitj  of  the  tmL  He  perodrefl,  however,  that  thii 
theory  exphdna  the  tranimlflaion  of  ongfaial  sin,  and  proponnda  the  inquiry,  whether 
perchance  one  Bonl  may  not  spring  from  another,  as  one  light  is  kiodled  from  an- 
otiMT  without  dimination  of  its  flame  (£p.  190  ad  Optatam,  4,  14r-16).  Bat  for 
creationism  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  this  very  doctrine  of  original  sin.  If  the  soul 
ifl  croited  directly  by  Qod,  it  is  pure  and  sinleas,  and  the  question  arises,  how  it 
has  deaerred  to  be  dothed  with  corrupt  flesh  and  brought  into  the  succession  of 
original  sin.  God  Himself  appears  there  to  be  the  cause  of  its  sinfulness,  inaonuch 
as  he  caused  it  to  become  guilty  by  unitmg  it  with  the  body  (De  an.  et  ejus  orig.  L 
8,  9 ;  ii.  9, 18).  All  the  passages  of  Scripture  relerant  to  this  point  agree  only  in 
this,  that  Gk)d  is  the  Giver,  Author,  and  Former  of  souls ;  but  how  he  forms  them — 
whother  he  creates  them  out  of  nothing  or  derives  them  from  the  parents,  they  do 
not  declare  (lb.  iv.  11,  16). — His  doctrine,  that  God  created  ererything  together  aa 
to  the  germ,  might  naturally  have  inclined  him  rather  to  generationism,  yet  he  does 
not  get  over  his  indecision,  and  declares  even  in  his  Retractations  (i.  1,  8),  that  he 
neither  knew  previously  nor  knows  now,  whether  succeeding  souls  were  descended 
from  the  first  one  or  newly  created  as  indlTiduals. 

ft8 
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are  erroneously  translated  by  the  Vulgate:  in  quo^  omnespeo 
caverunt.  As  Augustine  had  but  slight  knowledge  of  Greek, 
he  commonly  confined  himself  to  the  Latin  Bible,  and  here  he 
referred  the  m  quo  to  Adam  (the  "  one  man  "  in  the  beginning 
of  the  verse,  which  is  far  too  remote) ;  but  the  Greek  i^  4 
must  be  taken  as  neuter  and  as  a  conjunction  in  the  sense: 
on  the  grov/nd  thaty  or  heowueej  all  have  sinned.'  The 
exegesis  of  Augustine,  and  his  doctrine  of  a  pergonal  fall, 
as  it  were,  of  all  men  in  Adam,  are  therefore  doubtless  untena* 
ble.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  unquestionably  teaches  in  this 
passage  a  causal  connection  between  sin  and  death,  and  also  a 
causal  connection  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sinfulness 
of  his  posterity,  therefore  original  sin.  The  proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  whole  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ,  and 
their  representative  relation  to  mankind  (comp.  1  Cor.  zv.  45 
ff.),  and  especially  in  the  ircurrei  fjfiapTovj  but  not  in  the  iif>  ^ 
as  translated  by  the  Yulgate  and  Augustine.  Other  passages 
of  Scripture  to  which  Augustine  appealed,  as  teaching  original 
sin,  were  such  as  Gen.  viii.  21 ;  Ps.  li.  7 ;  John  iii.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
vii.  14 ;  Eph.  ii.  8. 

2.  The  practice  of  infant  baptism  in  the  church,  with  the 
customary  formula,  ^^  for  remission  of  sins,"  and  such  accom- 
panying ceremonies  as  exorcism,  presupposes  the  dominion  of 
sin  and  of  demoniacal  powers  even  in  infancy.  Since  the 
child,  before  the  awakening  of  self-consciousness,  has  committed 
no  actual  sin,  the  effect  of  baptism  must  relate  to  the  forgive- 

'  Which  presappoees  iy  f.  The  whole  verse  reads  hi  the  Yulgate :  "Proptereti 
ricat  per  nnum  hommem  peccatom  m  huno  mandum  mtrayit,  et  per  peccatom  mon^ 
et  ita  m  omnes  homhies  mors  pertransiit,  in  quo  omnes  peocayenmt**  Corapw 
AugoBtme,  De  peccat  merit  et  remissione,  L  8, 10 ;  Op.  unperC  ii.  68 ;  Contra  dmM 
ep.  Pel  ir.  4 ;  De  nupt  et  ooncup.  it  6.  Pelagius  explained  the  passage  (ad  Bom. 
T.  12) :  ''In  eo,  quod  omnes  peccaverunt,  exemplo  Ade  peccant,**  or  per  Imitatic^ 
nem  in  contrast  with  per  propagationem.  Julian  translated  i^*  f  propter  quod. 
Comp.  Contra  Jul  yI.  75 ;  Op.  impert  ii.  66. 

'  *E^*  ^  (=  ^^*  off)  is  equivalent  to  ^irl  roh-^  frt,  on  the  ground  that,  presop* 
posing  that,  propterea  quod.  So  Meyer,  in  loeo^  and  others.  R.  Rodie  (fai  an  ex- 
tremely acute  exegetical  monograph  upon  Rom.  y.  12-21,  "Wittenbeig,  1886)  and 
Chr.  Fr.  Schmid  (BibL  TheoL  iL  p.  126)  explahi  i<p*  f  by  iwt  roir^  turr^  L  6^ 
under  the  more  parL'oular  specification  that,  inaBmach  aa.  Comp.  the  CouuneD 
tariei. 
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ncss  of  original  Bin  and  gnilt.'  This  was  a  very  important 
point  from  the  beginning  of  the  controvereji  and  one  to  which 
Angnstine  frequently  reverted. 

Here  he  had  nnqnestionably  a  logical  advantage  over  the 
Pelagians,  who  retained  the  traditional  nBage  of  infant  baptifim, 
Dnt  divested  it  of  its  proper  import,  made  it  signify  a  mere 
ennobling  of  a  nature  already  good,  and,  to  be  consistent, 
Bhonld  have  limited  baptism  to  adnlts  for  the  forgiveness  of 
actual  sins. 

The  Pelagians,  however,  were  justly  offended  by  the  revolt- 
ing inference  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptized  infants,  which  is 
nowhere  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  repugnant  to 
every  unperverted  religious  instinct.  Pelagius  inclined  to 
assign  to  unbaptized  infants  a  middle  state  of  half-Blessedness, 
between  the  kingdom  of  heaven  appointed  to  the  baptized  and 
the  hell  of  the  ungodly ;  though  on  this  point  he  is  not  poei* 
tive.'  He  evidently  makes  salvation  depend,  not  so  much 
upon  the  Christian  redemption,  as  upon  the  natural  moral 
character  of  individuals.  Hence  also  baptism  had  no  such 
importance  in  his  view  as  in  that  of  his  antagonist. 

Augustine,  on  the  authority  of  Matt.  zxv.  84,  46,  and  other 
Scriptures,  justly  denies  a  neutral  middle  state,  and  meets  the 
difficulty  by  supposing  different  degrees  of  blessedness  and 
damnation  (which,  in  fact,  must  be  admitted),  corresponding 
to  the  different  d^ees  of  holiness  and  wickedness.    Sut,  con- 

>  Gomp.  De  iraptiiB  et  ooncop.  L  o.  26  (tooL  x.  £  291  iq.) ;  De  peocat  mer.  et 
fl«ml8B.  L  e.  26  (§  89,  torn.  z.  foL  22);  De  gratia  Christ!,  o.  82,  88  (x.  246  sq.),  and 
OfUier  pooMges.  The  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  the  practice  of  infimt 
baptisni  came  rety  distinctly  into  view  from  the  beginning  of  the  controvergy 
Some  hare  eren  condaded  from  a  passage  of  Augnstine  (De  pecc  mer.  iiL  6),  thai 
the  controversy  b^an  with  mfant  baptism  and  not  with  original  sin.  Comp. 
Wiggen,  L  p.  69. 

*  "  Qno  non  eant  scio,  qno  eant  neado,"  says  he  of  mibaptized  children.  He 
ascribed  to  them,  it  is  true,  sains  or  Tita  etema,  bat  not  the  regnnm  ccelorum. 
Ang.  De  pecc  mer.  et  remisaione,  I  18 ;  iii  8.  In  the  latter  place  Aogostine  says, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  affirm  a  **  Tita  SBtema  exira  regnnm  Dei.**  In  his  book,  De 
bcreaibns,  capb  88,  Augustine  says  of  the  Pelagians  that  they  assign  to  unbaptized 
ehildren  ^  aeteniam  et  beatam  quandam  Titam  extra  regnnm  Dei,"  and  teach  that 
ehildren  being  bom  without  or'ginal  rin,  are  baptized  for  the  purpose  of  being 
admitted  '*  ad  regnum  Dei,"  and  transferred  "  de  bono  in  meUns.** 
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^trained  by  the  idea  of  original  sin,  and  by  the  supposed  necefr 
sity  of  baptism  to  salvation,  he  does  not  shrink  from  consigning 
unbaptized  children  to  damnation  itself,'  though  he  softens  to 
the  utmost  this  frightfril  dogma,  and  reduces  the  damnation  to 
the  minimum  of  punishment  or  the  privation  of  blessedness.' 
He  might  have  avoided  the  diflSculty,  without  prejudice  to 
his  premises,  by  his  doctrine  of  the  election  of  grace,  or  by 
assuming  an  extraordinary  application  of  the  merits  of  Christ  in 
death  or  in  Hades.  But  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  outward  baptism  to  regeneration  and  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  forbade  him  a  more  liberal  view  respecting  the 
endless  destiny  of  that  half  of  the  human  race  which  die  in 
childhood. 

We  may  recall,  however,  the  noteworthy  fact,  that  the 
third  canon  of  the  North- African  council  at  Carthage  in  418, 
which  condemns  the  opinion  that  unbaptized  children  are 
saved,  is  in  many  manuscripts  wanting,  and  is  therefore  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  The  sternness  of  the  Augustinian  sys- 
tem here  gave  way  before  the  greater  power  of  Christian  love. 
Even  Augustine,  De  civitato  Dei,  speaking  of  the  example  of 
Melchisedec,  ventures  the  conjecture,  that  God  may  haye  also 
among  the  heathen  an  elect  people,  true  Israelites  according 
to  the  spirit,  whom  He  draws  to  Himself  through  the  secret 
power  of  His  spirit.  Why,  we  may  ask,  is  not  this  thought 
applicable  above  all  to  children,  to  whom  we  know  the  Saviour 

*  De  peco.  orig.  o.  81  (§  86,  torn.  x.  f.  269):  '*TJnde  eigo  reote  infans  ilia  percR- 
Hone  punUuVy  nisi  quia  pertinet  ad  massam  perditionis  ?  "  De  nupt.  et  concap.  a  2S 
(z.  292) :  "  Remanet  originale  peccatam,  per  quod  [parruli]  nub  diaboli  potestate 
captM  sunt,  nisi  inde  layacro  regenerationis  et  Ghriati  sanguine  redimantur  et  tran- 
Beant  in  regnum  redemtoris  suL"  De  peccat.  merit,  et  renussionef  iii.  cap.  4  (x.  74): 
*'Manifestum  est,  eos  [parvolos]  ad  damnationem,  nisi  hoc  [inooiporation  with 
Christ  through  baptism]  eis  oollatum  fuerit,  pertinere.  Non  autem  danmari  poaaent, 
si  peccatum  utique  non  haberent** 

'  Contra  Julianum,  I.  ▼.  c.  11  (§  44,  torn.  x.  f.  661) :  '*  Si  enim  quod  de  Sodomli 
ait  [Matt  x.  t6 ;  xL  24]  et  utique  non  solis  intelligi  voluit,  alius  alio  tolerabilios  to 
die  judidi  punieUir:  quia  dubitaverit  parvuloB  turn  baptizatosj  qui  solum  habent 
originale  peccatum,  neo  ullis  propriis  aggravantur,  in  damnoHone  omnttim  levUrinui 
fiituroa?*'  Comp.  De  peco.  meritis  et  remiasione,  1  i.  c.  16  (or  §  21,  torn.  z.  12): 
**  Potest  proinde  recte  dici,  panrulos  sine  baptismo  de  oorpore  exeontea  in  damn* 
tione  omnium  mUUiima  fhturoe.** 
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Himself,  in  a  very  special  sense  (and  without  reference  to  bap- 
tism) aseribes  a  right  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

3«  The  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  the  chnrch  is  con- 
firmed by  experience.  The  inclination  to  evil  awakes  with 
the  awaking  of  consciousness  and  voluntary  activity.  Even 
the  suckling  gives  signs  of  self-will,  spite,  ^d  disobedience. 
As  moral  development  advances,  the  man  feels  this  disposition 
to  be  really  bad,  and  worthy  of  punishment,  not  a  mere  lim- 
itation or  defect.  Thus  we  find  even  the  child  subject  to 
suffering,  to  sickness,  and  to  death.  It  is  contrary  to  the  pure 
idea  of  God,  that  this  condition  should  have  been  the  original 
one.  God  must  have  created  man  faultless  and  inclined 
towards  good.  The  conviction  that  human  nature  is  not  as  it 
should  be,  in  fact  pervades  all  mankind.  Augustine,  in  one 
place,  cites  a  passage  of  the  third  book  of  Cicero^s  Bepublic : 
*^  Mature  has  dealt  with  man  not  as  a  real  mother,  but  as  a 
step-mother,  sending  him  into  the  world  with  a  naked,  frail, 
and  feeble  body,  and  with  a  soul  anxious  to  avoid  burdens, 
bowed  down  under  all  manner  of  apprehensions,  averse  to 
effort,  and  inclined  to  sensuality.  Yet  can  we  not  mistake  a 
certain  divine  fire  of  the  spirit,  which  glimmers  on  in  the  heart 
as  it  were  under  ashes.''  Cicero  laid  the  blame  of  this  on 
creative  nature.  ^^  He  thus  saw  clearly  the  fact,  but  not  the 
cause,  for  he  had  no  conception  of  original  sin,  because  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  Holy  |$criptures." 

§  156.    Answers  to  JPelagian  Objections. 

To  these  positive  arguments  must  be  added  the  direct 
answers  to  the  objections  brought  against  the  Augustinian 
theory,  sometimes  with  great  acuteness,  by  the  Pelagians,  and 
especially  by  Julian  of  Eclanum,  in  the  dialectic  course  of  the 
controversy. 

Julian  sums  up  his  argument  against  Augustine  in  five 
points,  intended  to  disprove  original  sin  from  premises  con- 
ceded by  Augustine  himself:  If  man  is  the  creature  of  God, 
he  must  come  from  the  hands  of  God  good ;  if  marriage  is  in 
itself  good,  it  cannot  generate  evil;  if  baptism  remits  all  sing 
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ftnd  regenerates,  the  children  of  the  baptized  cannot  inherit 
Bin ;  if  God  is  righteous,  he  cannot  condemn  children  for  the 
sins  of  others ;  if  human  nature  is  capable  of  perfect  righteous- 
ness, it  cannot  be  inherently  defectiye.' 

We  notice  particularly  the  first  four  of  these  points ;  the 
fifth  is  substantially  included  in  the  first. 

1.  If  original  sin  propagates  itself  in  generation,  if  there  Is 
a  traduxpecoaii  and  a  mahcm  naturale,  then  sin  is  substantial, 
and  we  are  found  in  the  Manichsean  error,  except  that  we 
make  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  children,  the  author  of  sin, 
while  Mauicheeism  refers  sin  to  the  deviK  as  the  father  of 
hunian  nature.* 

This  imputation  was  urged  repeatedly  and  emphatically  by 
the  sharp  and  clear-sighted  Julian.  But  according  to  Augustine 
all  nature  is,  and  ever  remains,  in  itself  good,  so  far  as  it  is 
nature  (in  the  sense  of  creature) ;  eyil  is  only  corruption  of 
nature,  vice  cleaving  to  it.  ManichsBUs  makes  evil  a  substance, 
Augustine,  only  an  accident ;  the  former  views  it  as  a  positive 
and  eternal  principle,  the  latter  derives  it  from  the  creature, 
and  attributes  to  it  a  merely  negative  or  privative  existence; 
die  one  affirms  it  to  be  a  necessity  of  nature,  the  other,  a  free 
act;  the  former  locates  it  in  matter,  in  the  body,  the  latter,  in 
the  will.*  Augustine  retorted  on  the  Pelagians  the  charge  of 
Manichseism,  for  their  locating  the  carnal  lust  of  man  in  his 
original  nature  itself,  and  so  precluding  its  cure.  But  in  their 
view  the  ooncupiacenUa  camia  was  not  what  it  was  to  Augus- 
tine, but  an  innocent  natural  impulse,  which  becomes  sin  only 
when  indulged  to  excess. 

'  Contra  Juliaanm  Pekgianam,  L  il  c  9  (§  81,  torn.  z.  f.  046  eq.). 

*  Comp.  as  agamBt  this  tlie  2d  book  Be  nnptiis  et  concup. ;  Coatra  Jul  L  L  uA 
IL,  and  the  OpuB  imperf.,  in  the  introduction,  and  fib.  !▼.  cap.  88. 

'  *^Non  eat  ulla  substantia  vel  natura,  sed  Titiunu*'  De  nupt.  et  concup.  L  il  a 
84  (§  67,  z.  £  882).  **  Non  ortum  est  malum  nisi  in  bono ;  nee  tamen  summo  el 
Immutabili,  qaod  est  natura  Dd,  sed  facto  de  nihilo  per  sapiendam  Dd.**  n>id.  lib. 
H.  a  29  (or  g  50,  tom.  z.  f.  827).  Ck>mp.  particularly  also  Contra  duas  epist  Pelag. 
B.  c.  2,  where  be  sharply  discriminates  his  doctrine  alike  from  Haniohniam  and 
Pelagianism.  These  passages  were  overlooked  by  Baur  and  Milman,  who  think 
that  there  is  good  foundation  for  the  charge  of  Manichieiam  against  Augustme^ 
doctrine  of  sin.  Gibbon  (ch.  zzxiiL)  dorired  the  orthodoxy  of  Augustine  fron;  tha 
lianichsBan  school ! 
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S.  If  evil  IB  nothing  snbetantial,  we  should  expect  that  the 
baptized  and  rc^nerate,  in  whom  its  power  is  broken,  would 
beget  stnleas  children.  If  sin  is  propagated,  righteousness 
should  be  propagated  also. 

Bnt  baptism,  according  to  Angustine,  removes  only  the 
gailt  ijreatui)  of  original  sin,  not  the  sin  itself  {c(moupiseen^\ 
In  procreation  it  is  not  the  regenerate  spirit  that  is  the  agent, 
but  the  nature  which  is  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  cah' 
mynaeerUia.  "  Regenerate  parents  produce  not  as  sons  of  God, 
but  as  children  of  the  world."  All  that  are  born  need  there- 
fore  regeneration  through  the  same  baptism,  which  washes 
a¥ra7  the  curse  of  original  sin.  Augustine  appeals  to  analo- 
gies; especially  to  the  fact  that  from  the  seed  of  the  good 
olive  a  wild  olive  grows,  although  the  good  and  the  wild 
greatly  differ.* 

8.  But  if  the  production  of  children  is  not  possible  without 
fleshly  lust,  must  not  marriage  be  condemned  t  * 

Ko ;  marriage,  and  the  consequent  production  of  children, 
are,  like  nature,  in  themselves  good.  They  belong  to  the 
mutual  polarity  of  the  sexes.  The  blessing :  ^^  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,"  and  the  declaration :  ^^  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and 
they  shall  be  one  flesh,"  come  down  from  paradise  itself,  and 
generation  would  have  taken  place  even  without  sin,  yet  ^'  sine 
uUa  libidine,"  as  a  *'  tranquilla  motio  et  conjunctio  vel  commixtio 
membrorum."  Carnal  concupiscence  is  subsequent  and  adven- 
titiouB,  existing  now  as  an  accident  in  the  act  of  generation, 
and  concealed  by  nature  herself  with  shame ;  bnt  it  does  not 
annul  the  blessing  of  marriage.  It  is  only  through  sin  that 
the  sexual  parts  have  become  pudenda  f  in  themselves  they 
■re  honorable.    Undoubtedly  the  regenerate  are  called    to 

'  De  peccat  mer.  et  remiBfl.  iL  cap.  0  tad  a  25 ;  De  nnptiis  et  conoap,  L  a  18 ; 
Contra  Julian.  tL  o.  6. 

'  Comp.  against  this  especially  the  first  book  De  nuptils  et  concnpiacentia  (torn. 
K.  £  279  sqq.),  written  418  or  419,  Sn  order  to  reftite  this  objection.  Julian  an- 
swered  this  in  a  woric  of  four  books,  which  gave  Augustine  occasion  to  compose  th« 
leoond  book  De  nuptiis  et  ooncup.,  and  the  six  books  Contra  Julianum,  a,  d.  421. 
Julian  published  an  answer  to  this  again,  which  Augustine  in  turn  reftited  In  hii 
Opus  imperf^  ▲.  n.  429,  during  the  writing  of  which  he  died,  i.  a  480. 
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reduce  concupiscence  to  the  mere  eervice  of  generation,  that 
they  may  produce  children,  who  shall  be  children  of  God,  and 
therefore  born  again  in  Christ.  Such  desire  Augustine,  with 
reference  to  1  Cor.  vii.  3  ff.,  calls  "  a  pardonable  guilt."  But 
since,  iu  the  present  stute,  the  concupiscentia  camis  is  insepara- 
ole  from  marriage,  it  would  have  been  really  more  consistent 
to  give  up  the  ^^  bonum  nuptiarum,"  and  to  regard  marriage 
as  a  necessary  evil ;  as  the  monastic  asceticism,  favored  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  was  strongly  inclined  to  do.  And  in  this 
respect  there  was  no  material  difference  between  Augustine 
and  Felagius.  The  latter  went  fully  as  far,  and  even  farther, 
in  his  praise  of  virginity  as  the  highest  form  of  Christian  vir- 
tue ;  his  letter  to  the  nun  Demetrias  is  a  picture  of  a  perfect 
virgin  who  in  her  moral  purity  proves  the  excellency  of  human 
nature. 

4.  It  contradicts  the  righteousness  of  God,  to  suppose  one 
man  punished  for  the  sin  of  another.  We  are  accountable 
only  for  sins  which  are  the  acts  of  our  own  will.  Julian 
appealed  to  the  oft-quoted  passage,  Ezek.  xviii.  2-4,  where 
God  forbids  the  use  of  the  proverb  in  Israel :  "  The  fathers 
have*  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge,"  and  where  the  principle  is  laid  down :  ^^  The  soul  that 
siuneth,  it  shall  die."  * 

On  the  individualizing  principle  of  Felagius  this  objection 
is  very  natural,  and  is  irrefragable;  but  in  the  system  of 
Augustine,  where  mankind  appears  as  an  organic  whole,  and 
Adam  as  the  representative  of  human  nature  and  as  including 
all  his  posterity,  it  partially  loses  its  force.  Augustine  thus 
makes  all  men  sharers  in  the  fall,  so  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
punished  for  what  they  themselves  did  in  Adam.  But  this  by 
no  means  fully  solves  the  difficulty.  He  should  have  applied 
his  organic  view  differently,  and  should  have  carried  it 
farther.  For  if  Adam  must  not  be  isolated  from  his  descend- 
ants, neither  must  original  sin  be  taken  apart  from  actual  sin. 
God  does  not  pimish  the  one  without  the  other.  He  always 
looks  upon  the  life  of  man  as  a  whole ;  upon  original  sin  as 

*  Aug.  OpoB  imperf.  UL  18,  10  (torn.  z.  1067,  1069).    AoguBtine's  aosfrar  ll 
UBaiisfactoiy. 
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the  fraifcftil  mother  of  actual  sins;  and  he  condemnB  a  uian 
not  for  the  gailt  of  another,  but  for  making  the  deed  of  Adam 
his  own,  and  repeating  the  fall  by  his  own  voluntary  trans- 
gression. This  every  one  does  who  lives  beyond  unoonsdonB 
infancy.  But  Augustine,  as  we  have  already  seen,  makes 
even  infancy  subject  to  punishment  for  original  sin  alone,  and 
thus  unquestionably  trenches  not  only  upon  the  righteousness 
of  God,  but  also  upon  his  love,  whidi  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  ways,  and  the  key  to  all  his  works. 

To  snm  up  the  Aogusiinian  doctrine  of  sin :  This  fearful 
power  is  universal ;  it  rules  the  species,  as  well  as  individuals ; 
it  has  its  seat  in  the  moral  character  of  the  will,  reaches  thence 
to  the  particular  actions,  and  from  them  reacts  again  upon  the 
will;  and  it  subjects  every  man,  without  exception,  to  the 
punitive  justice  of  Ood.  Yet  the  corruption  is  not  so  great  as 
to  alter  the  substance  of  man,  and  make  him  incapable  of 
redemption.  The  denial  of  man's  capacity  for  redemption  is 
the  ManichsBan  error,  and  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  Pelagian 
denial  of  the  need  of  redemption.  ^^  That  is  still  good,"  says 
Augustine, ''  which  bewail^  lost  good ;  for  bad  not  something 
good  remained  in  our  nature,  there  would  be  no  grief  over  lost 
good  for  punishment."'  Even  in  the  hearts  of  the  heathen 
the  law  of  God  is  not  wholly  obliterated,'  and  even  in  the  life 
of  the  most  abandoned  men  there  are  some  good  works.  But 
these  avail  nothing  to  salvation.  They  are  not  truly  good, 
because  they  proceed  from  the  turbid  source  of  selfishness. 
Faith  is  the  root,  and  love  the  motive,  of  aU  truly  good  actions, 
and  this  love  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin."  Before  the  time  of 
Christ,  therefore,  all  virtues  were  either,  like  the  virtues  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints,  who  hoped  in  the  same  Christ  in  whom 
we  believe,  consciously  or  unconsciously  Christian;  or  else 
they  prove,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  comparative  vices  or 
seeming  virtues,  destitute  of  the  pure  motive  and  the  right 
%im.     Lust  of  renown  and  lust  of  dominion  were  the  funda 

*  Be  Geneei  ad  litenus,  viiL  14. 
•Boin.fi.  14. 
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mental  traits  of  the  old  Bomans,  which  first  gave  birth  to 
those  virtues  of  self-devotion  to  freedom  and  countrj',  so  glo- 
rions  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  but  which  afterwards,  when  with  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  all  manner  of  moral  corruption  poured 
in,  begot  the  Roman  vices.* 

This  view  of  heathen  or  natural  morality  as  a  specious 
form  of  vice,  though  true  to  a  large  extent,  is  nevertheless  an 
unjust  extreme,  which  Augustine  himself  cannot  consistently 
sustain.  Even  he  was  forced  to  admit  important  moral  differ^ 
ences  among  the  heathen :  between,  for  example,  a  Fabricius, 
of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  traitor  Catiline ;  and  though 
he  merely  defines  this  difference  negatively,  as  a  greater  and 
less  degree  of  sin  and  guilt,  yet  this  itself  involves  the  positive 

^  The  sentenoe  often  asoiibed  to  Angostine,  that  **  all  pagan  Tirtaes  are  but  spleo* 
did  Tices,**  is  not  AagoBtinian  in  fbrm,  but  in  sabatanoe.  Oompi.  the  quotation  and 
remarks  above,  §  151.  Dr.  Baur  states  his  Tiew  correctly  and  deariy  when  he  aayt 
(Vorlesungen  iiber  die  DogmengeBchiohte,  Bd.  L  Part  2,  p.  842) :  *^  If,  aa  Augustine 
taught,  faith  in  Christ  is  the  highest  prindple  of  willing  and  acting,  nothing  can  he 
truly  good,  which  has  not  its  root  in  faith,  which  prindple  Augustine  thus  expressed, 
using  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Rom.  xir.  23 :  *'  Omne,  quod  non  ex  fide,  pecca- 
tum.'  Augustine  judged  therefore  all  good  in  the  will  and  act  of  man  after  the 
absolute  standard  of  Christian  good,  and  aocoYdingly  could  only  regard  the  virtues 
of  the  heathen  as  seeming  virtues,  and  ascribe  to  anything  pre-Christian  an  inner 
value  only  so  far  as  it  had  an  inner  reference  to  faith  in  Christ"  Oomp.  also  Baub^s 
Geschichte  der  christL  Kirche  vom  4-6ten  Jahrhundert,  p.  158  fll  NsAMnsn  repre* 
sentB  Augustine^s  doctrine  on  heathen  virtue  thus  (Church  History,  voL  iv.  1161, 
2d  Germ,  ed.,  or  voL  iL  p.  620,  in  Torrey^s  translation) :  "  Augustine  very  justly 
distinguishes  the  patriotism  of  the  ancients  from  that  which  is  to  be  called  'virtue,* 
in  the  genuinely  Christian  sense,  and  which  depends  on  the  disposition  towards  God 
(virhu  from  tnriua  vera) ;  but  then  he  goes  so  far  as  to  overlook  altogether  what 
bears  some  relationship  to  the  divine  life  in  such  occasional  coruscations  of  the 
moral  element  of  human  nature,  and  to  see  in  them  nothing  but  a  service  done  for 
ivil  spirits  and  for  man's  glory.  He  contributed  greatly,  on  this  particular  ^de,  to 
promote  in  the  Western  church  the  partial  and  contracted  way  of  judging  the  andeni 
pagan  times,  as  opposed  to  the  more  liberal  Alexandrian  views  of  which  we  still  find 
traces  in  many  of  the  Orientals  in  this  period,  and  to  which  Augustine  himself,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  a  Platonist,  had  been  inclined.  Still  the  vestiges  of 
his  earlier  and  loftier  mode  of  thinking  are  to  be  discerned  in  his  later  writingSi 
where  he  searches  after  and  recoguizes  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  and  good- 
ness in  the  pagan  literature,  which  he  uniformly  traces  to  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit, 
who  is  the  original  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  good,  to  created  minds ;  thon^^ 
this  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  theory  respecting  the  total  corruption  of  hunuuD 
nature,  and  with  the  partieularUm  of  his  doctrine  of  predestination." 
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concession,  that  Fabricins  stands  nearer  the  position  of  Chris* 
tian  morality,  and  that  there  exists  at  least  relative  goodness 
among  the  heathen.  Moreover,  he  cannot  deny,  that  there 
were  before  Obrist,  not  only  among  the  Israelites,  bnt  also 
among  the  Gentiles,  Ood-fearing  souls,  sach  as  Melchisedec 
and  Job,  true  Israelites,  not  according  to  the  flesh,  bnt 
according  to  the  spuit,  whom  God  by  the  secret  workings  of 
His  Spirit  drew  to  Himself  even  without  baptism  and  the 
external  means  of  grace.'  So  the  Alexandrian  fathers  saw 
scattered  rays  of  the  Logos  in  the  dark  night  of  heathenism ; 
only  they  were  far  from  discriminating  so  sharply  between 
what  was  Christian  and  what  was  not  Christian. 

All  human  boasting  is  therefore  excluded,  man  is  sick,  sick 
unto  death  out  of  Christ,  but  he  is  capable  of  health ;  and  the 
worse  the  sickness,  the  greater  is  the  physician,  the  more 
powerful  is  the  remedy — redeeming  grace. 

§  157.    AugvMtirufe  Doctrine  of  Redeeming  Orace. 

Augustine  reaches  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  redeeming 
grace  in  two  ways.  First  he  reasons  upwards  from  below,  by 
the  law  of  contrast ;  that  is,  from  his  view  of  the  utter  incom* 
petency  of  the  unregenerated  man  to  do  good.  The  greater 
the  corruption^  the  mightier  must  be  the  remedial  principle. 
The  doctrine  of  grace  is  thus  only  the  positive  counterpart  of 
the  doctrine  of  sin.  In  the  second  place  he  reasons  down- 
wards from  above;  that  is,  from  his  conception  of  the  all- 
working,  all-penetrating  presence  of  God  in  natural  life,  and 
much  more  in  the  spiritual.  While  Felagius  deistically  severs 
God  and  the  world  after  the  creation,  and  places  man  on  an 
Independent  footing,  Augustine)  even  before  this  controversy, 

'  Comp.  Be  peccat  orig.  c.  24  (§  28,  torn.  z.  t  265),  where  he  asserts  that  the 
grace  and  faith  of  Christ  operated  eren  unoonsciouBly  ''sive  in  ds  justis  qnos 
sancta  Scriptara  commemorat,  sive  in  eis  Justis  qnoe  quidem  ilia  non  oommemorat, 
sed  tamen  fbisse  creden<U  snnt,  yel  ante  diluvinm,  yd  inde  usque  ad  legem 
datam,  vd  ipdns  \egm  tempore,  non  solum  in  filiis  Israel,  dcut  fberunt  prophets^ 
sed  etlam  extra  mtndem  popuhfn^  tietU  fuU  Job,  £t  ipsorum  enim  corda  eadem 
mnndabantur  mediatoris  fide,  et  diffimdebatur  in  eis  caiitas  per  Splritum  Sanctum, 
fpa  ubi  Tult  spirat,  non  merita  lequens,  sed  etiam  ipsa  meiita  fadena." 
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was,  tbrongh  hie  Bpeculative  genius  and  the  earnest  experience 
of  his  life,  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  absolnte 
dependence  of  the  creature  on  the  Creator,  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  But  Augustine's  impressioD 
of  the  immanence  of  Gt>d  in  the  world  has  nothing  pantheistic ; 
it  does  not  tempt  him  to  deny  the  transcendence  of  God 
and  his  absolute  independence  of  the  world.  6uided  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  he  maintains  the  true  mean  between  deism 
and  pantheism.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  Confessions  ^  he 
says  very  beautifully :  "  How  shall  I  call  on  my  God,  on  my 
God  and  Ix>rd  2  Into  myself  must  I  call  Him,  if  I  call  oa 
Him;  and  what  place  is  there  in  me,  where  my  God  may 
enter  into  me,  the  God,  who  created  heaven  and  earth?  O 
Lord  my  God,  is  there  anything  in  me,  that  contains  Thee  f 
Do  heaven  and  earth  contain  Thee,  which  Thou  hast  created, 
in  which  Thou  didst  create  me  i  Or  does  all  that  is,  contain 
Thee,  because  without  Tliee  there  had  existed  nothing  that  is  ? 
Because  then  I  also  aiu,  do  I  supplicate  Thee,  that  Thou 
wouldst  come  into  me,  I,  who  had  not  in  any  wise  been,  if 
Thou  wert  not  in  me?  I  yet  live,  I  do  not  yet  sink  into  the 
lower  world,  and  yet  Thou  art  there.  If  I  made  my  bed  in 
hell,  behold,  Thou  art  there.  I  were  not,  then,  O  ray  God, 
I  utterly  were  not,  if  Thou  wert  not  in  me.  Tea,  still  more, 
I  were  not,  O  my  God,  if  I  were  not  in  Thee,  from  whom  all, 
in  whom  all,  through  whom  all  is.  Even  so,  Lord,  even  so." 
In  short,  man  is  nothing  without  God,  and  everything  in  and 
through  God.  The  undercurrent  of  this  sentiment  could  not 
but  carry  this  father  onward  to  all  the  views  he  developed  in 
opposition  to  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

While  Pelagius  widened  the  idea  of  grace  to  indefiniteness, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  medley  gf  natural  gifts,  law,  gospel,  for- 
giveness of  sins,  enlightenment,  and  example,  Augustine  restrict- 
ed grace  to  the  specifically  Christian  sphere  (and,  therefore, 
called  it  graiia  Christi)^  though  admitting  its  operation  pre- 
vious to  Christ  among  the  saints  of  the  Jewish  dispensation; 
but  within  this  sphere  he  gave  it  incomparably  greater  depth. 
With  him  grace  is,  first  of  all,  a  creative  power  of  God  in 

« 

'  Liber  L  c  a. 
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Christ  traDsforming  men  from,  within.  It  produces  first  the 
negative  effect  of  forgiveneas  of  sins,  removiDg  the  hindrance 
to  commnnion  with  God ;  th*en  the  positive  commnnication  ot 
a  new  principle  of  life.  The  two  are  combined  in  the  idea  of 
jastification,  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Angnstine 
holds,  not  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  decLarvng  righteous  once 
for  all,  bnt  in  the  Catholic  sense  of  gradually  making  right* 
eons;  thus  substantially  identifying  it  with  sanctification/ 
Yet,  as  he  refers  this  whole  process  to  divine  grace,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  hnman  merit,  he  stands  on  essentiaUy  Evan* 
gelical  ground.*  As  we  inherit  from  the  first  Adam  our  sinful 
and  mortal  life,  so  thQ  second  Adam  implants  in  us,  from  Ood, 
and  in  Gk>d,  the  germ  of  a  sinless  and  immortal  life.  Positive 
grace  operates,  d^erefore,  not  merely  from  without  upon  our 
intelligence  by  instruction  and  admonition,  as  Pelagius  taught, 
but  abo  in  the  centre  of  our  personality,  imparting  to  the  will 
the  power  to  do  the  good  which  the  instruction  teaches,  and  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Christ.*  Hence  he  frequently  calls  it 
the  inspiration  of  a  good  will,  or  of  love,  wliich  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law/  ^*  Him  that  wills  not,  grace  comes  to  meet^  that 
he  may  will ;  him  that  wills,  she  follows  up,  that  he  may  not 
will  in  vain."  *  Faith  itself  is  an  effect  of  grace ;  indeed,  its 
first  and  fundamental  effect,  which  provides  for  all  others,  and 
manifests  itself  in  love.  He  had  formerly  held  faith  to  be  a 
work  of  man  (as,  in  fact,  though  not  exclusively,  the  capaoUy 

>  De  Binrita  et  Utera,  e.  26  (torn.  z.  1 109):  '*Qiiid  est  enim  aHad,  JutdfloatI, 
qiiam  jutU  faeti^  ab  Qlo  adlioet  qui  Jostifieat  impium,  at  ez  impio  fiat  jostoBt'* 
Betraet  iL  8S :  *'  Justifloamur  gmtia  Dei,  boo  est,  Jyati  ^ffieimur,^* 

'  Gomp.  De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  a  8  (§  19),  and  many  other  places,  where 
he  ascribes  fides,  oaritas,  omnia  bona  opera,  and  rita  aetema  to  the  free,  unmerited 
grace  of  God. 

*  ^  Non  lege  atqne  doctrina  inaonante  forinsecos,  sed  Interna  et  occulta,  mirabUi 
ae  ineflTabili  potestate  operatur  Deus  in  oordibas  hominum  non  solum  Teras  rerela- 
dones,  sed  bonas  etiam  Toluntates.*'    De  grat  Christ!,  cap.  24  (x.  f.  24). 

*  De  oorrept  et  grat  cap.  2  (x.  761):  '^Inspiratio  bon»  Toluntatls  atqua 
operis."  Without  this  grace  men  can  **  nullum  prorsus  rire  oogitando,  sire  Tolendo 
et  amando,  bItb  agendo  fiusere  bonum.**  Elsewhere  be  calls  H  also  'Mnspiratio 
dileeUonis  "  and  *<  caritatis.**    a  duas  epist  Pel  ir.,  and  De  gratia  Ghristi,  89. 

*  *'Nolentem  prsirenit,  ut  reilt;  rolentem  subeequltttr,  ne  ftustra  TsMt** 
Snchir.  0.  83. 
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of  fsAthj  or  rec^timty  for  the  divine,  may  be  said  to  be) ;  but 
be  was  afterwards  led,  particalarlj  bj  the  words  of  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  7 :  ^^  What  hast  thou,  that  thou  hast  not  received  f  " 
to  change  his  view.*  In  a  word,  grace  is  the  breath  and  blood 
of  the  new  man ;  from  it  proceeds  all  tihat  is  truly  good  and 
divine,  and  without  it  we  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to 
Ood. 

From  this  fundamental  conception  of  grace  arise  the  several 
properties  which  Augustine  ascribes  to  it  in  opposition  to 
Pelagins : 

First,  it  is  (ibsohUely  necesBory  to  Christian  virtue;  not 
merely  anxiliary,  but  indispensable,  to  its  existence.  It  is 
necessary  "for  every  good  act,  for  every  good  thonght,  for 
every  good  word  of  man  at  every  moment."  Without  it  the 
Christian  life  can  neither  begin,  proceed,  nor  be  consummated. 
It  was  necessary  even  nnder  the  old  dispensation,  which  con- 
tained  the  gospel  in  the  form  of  promise.  The  saints  before 
Christ  lived  of  His  grace  by  anticipation.  "  They  stood,''  says 
Augustine,  "not  under  the  terrifying,  convicting,  punishing 
law,  but  under  that  grace  which  fiUs  the  heart  with  joy  in 
what  is  good,  which  heals  it,  and  makes  it  free." ' 

It  is,  moreover,  unmerited.  Oratia  would  be  no  ffrcUia  if 
it  were  not  gratuita^  gral/is  data.*  As  man  without  grace  can 
do  nothing  good,  he  is,  of  course,  incapable  of  deserving  grace ; 
for,  to  deserve  grace,  he  must  do  something  good.  "What 
merits  could  we  have,  while  as  yet  we  did  not  love  Qodf 
That  the  love  with  which  we  should  love  might  be  created,  we 
have  been  loved,  while  as  yet  we  had  not  that  love.  If  ever 
should  we  have  found  strength  to  love  God,  except  as  we 
received  such  a  love  from  Him  who  had  loved  us  before,  and 
because  He  had  loved  us  before.    And,  without  such  a  love, 

Comp.  Retract  L  o.  28 ;  Do  doDO  penererantuB,  o.  26,  and  Do  pnodoat.  c^  2. 

*  "Erant  tamen  et  legifl  tempore  homlneB  Dd,  non  aub  lege  terrente,  eonTin* 
tfente,  ptmiente,  sed  aub  grada  deleotante,  aanante,  liberante.**  De  grat  dhriati  el 
de  pecoato  origin.  L  ii.  c  26  (§  20). 

*  Gomp.  De  geatia  PelagU,  §88  (z.  910);  De  peoe.  orig.  §  28  (z.  266);  ^'Ncn 
Dd  gratia  erit  ullo  modo,  niai  grataita  fberit  omni  modo.**  In  many  other  pasaagei 
he aays:  gratia  gratia  dator;  gratia  pneoedit  bona  opera;  giada prncedit meiHa; 
gratia  indignia  dator. 
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what  good  could  we  do?  Or,  how  could  we  not  do  good,  with 
Bnch  a  love?"  "The  Holy  Spirit  breathes  where  He  will^ 
and  does  not  follow  merits,  bnt  Himself  produces  the  merits  1 ' 
Grace,  therefore,  is  not  bestowed  on  man  because  he  already 
believes,  bat  thai  he  may  believe ;  not  heoattse  he  has  deserved 
it  by  good  works,  bat  that  he  may  deserve  good  works.'* 
Felagios  reverses  the  natural  relation  by  making  the  cause  the 
effect,  and  the  effect  the  cause.  The  ground  of  our  salvation 
can  only  be  found  in  Gk>d  Himself,  if  He  is  to  remain  immuta- 
ble. Augustine  appeals  to  examples  of  pardoned  sinners, 
^  where  not  only  no  good  deserts,  but  even  evil  deserts,  had 
preceded."  Thus  the  apostle  Paul,  "averse  to  the  faith, 
which  he  wasted,  and  vehemently  iuflamed  against  it,  was 
suddenly  converted  to  that  faith  by  the  prevailing  power  of 
grace,  and  that  in  such  wise  that  he  was  changed  not  only 
from  an  enemy  to  a  friend,  but  from  a  persecutor  to  a  sufferer 
of  persecutiou  for  the  sake  of  the  &ith  he  had  once  destroyed. 
For  to  him  it  was  giveu  by  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him, 
but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake."  He  abo  points  to  children, 
who  without  will,  and  therefore  without  voluntary  merit  pre- 
ceding, are  through  holy  baptism  incorporated  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace.*  His  own  experience,  finally,  afforded  him  an  argu- 
ment, to  him  irrefutable,  for  the  free,  undeserved  compassion 
of  Ood.  And  if  in  other  passages  he  speaks  of  merits,  he 
means  good  works  which  the  Holy  Ohost  effects  in  man,  and 
which  Ood  graciously  rewards,  so  that  eternal  life  is  grace  for 
grace.  "  If  all  thy  merits  are  gifts  of  God,  God  crowns  thy 
merits  not  as  thy  merits,  but  as  the  gifts  of  his  grace."  * 

*  I)e  peoo.  orig.  §  28  (z.  266):  "Et  Ipsorimi  [prophetanun]  oorda  etdem  man* 
dmbantar  mediatoriB  fide,  et  di£fimdebatar  in  ela  oarites  per  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qui 
nlA  mlt  q>irat,  non  merita  eequena,  led  etiam  ipea  meiita  faciens.'* 

*  0e  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  cm>.  22  (g  44,  torn.  z.  t  742).  Paxmli,  he  aays, 
haTe  no  will  to  receiTe  grace,  nay,  often  etroggle  with  tean  against  being  baptised, 
^  qnod  eia  ad  magnnm  impietatis  peccatom  unputaretur,  si  jam  libero  nterentox 
arbitrio:  et  tamen  hnret  etiam  in  reiaotantibQS  gratia,  apertisshne  nnllo  bono 
merito  prsBcedente,  alioqnin  gratia  Jam  non  e«et  gratia.'*  He  then  calls  attention 
lo  the  fact  that  grace  is  sometimes  bestowed  on  ohfldren  of  vnbelieTeTS,  and  is.with- 
beld  from  many  ddldren  of  belierers. 

*  De  grat  et  lib.  arbitrio,  o.  6  (t  1M)^  where  AngustfaMi  from  passages  fikc 
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Grace  is  irresistible  in  its  effect ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  waj 
of  plijsical  constraint  imposed  on  the  will,  bat  as  a  moral 
power,  which  makes  man  willing,  and  which  infallibly  attains 
its  end,  the  convei*sion  and  final  perfection  of  its  subject.' 
This  point  is  closely  connected  with  Augustine's  whole  doo- 
trine  of  predestination,  and  consistently  leads  to  it  or  follows 
from  it.  Hence  the  Pelagians  repeatedly  raised  the  charge 
that  Augustine,  under  the  name  of  grace,  introduced  a  certain 
fatalism.  But  the  irresistibility  must  manifestly  not  be  ex 
tended  to  all  the  influences  of  grace ;  tor  the  Bible  often  speaks 
of  grieving,  quenching,  lying  to,  and  blaspheming  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  so  implies  that  grace  may  be  resisted;  and  it 
presents  many  living  examples  of  such  resistance.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  Saul,  Solomon,  Ananias,  and  Sapphira,  and 
even  the  traitor  Judas,  were  under  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  and  repelled  it.  Augustine,  therefore,  must  make  irre- 
sistible grace  identical  with  the  specific  grace  of  regeneration 
in  the  electj  which  at  the  same  time  imparts  the  doniMn  per8& 
vercmtim.^ 

James  L  17 ;  John  ill  27 ;  Bph.  iL  8,  draws  the  oonolusion :  *'  Si  ergo  Dei  dooa 
gont  bona  merita  tua,  non  Deos  ooronat  merita  tua  tamquam  mcrita  toa,  sed  tam- 
quam  dona  sua." 

'  '^Subventum  est  infirmitati  Toliizitatis  humans,  ut  diyina  gratia  t4wMm» 
UUUr  et  ituuperabiliter  [not  inseparabUUer,  as  the  Jesuit  edition  of  LouTaIn,  1677, 
reads]  ageretur ;  et  ideo,  qnamvis  infirma,  non  tamen  deficeret,  neque  adyersitate 
aliqna  vinceretur."    De  corrept.  et  grat  §  38  (torn.  x.  p.  771). 

*  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Oalvinistic  theologians  hare  always  understood  the 
Augustinian  system,  especiaUy  the  Presbyterians.  So,  e.  g.,  Dr.  Ochnirgham  (L  &  v6L 
ii.  p.  852) :  "  Augustine,  in  asserting  the  invincibility  or  irreustibility  of  graoe,  did 
not  mean — and  those  who  in  subsequent  times  have  embraced  this  general  system 
of  doctrine  as  scriptural,  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea — that  man  was  com- 
pelled  to  do  that  which  was  good,  or  that  he  was  forced  to  repent  and  believe 
against  his  will,  whether  he  would  or  not,  as  the  doctrine  is  commonly  misrepre- 
sented, but  merely  that  he  was  certainly  and  effectually  made  willing,  by  the  reno- 
vation of  his  will  through  the  power  of  God,  whenever  that  power  toae  put  forih  w  a 
fMOMwre  8U1TICI8NT  omd  AOBQUiTX  to  produce  the  remit.  Augustine,  and  those  who 
have  adopted  his  system,  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  men  may,  in  some  sense  and  to 
some  extent,  resist  the  Spirit,  the  possibility  of  which  is  eleariy  indicated  In  Scrip- 
ture ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  most  commonly  held  that,  to  use  the  language  of  our 
[the  Westminster]  Confession,  *■  persons  who  are  not  elected,  and  who  finaOj  perish, 
may  have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit,'  which,  of  course,  they  reeaat  and 
throw  ofll"    Similarly  Dr.  Shxdd  (Hist,  of  Doct.  toL  11  78),  who,  however,  extends 
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Grace,  finally,  works  progressively  or  hy  degrees.  It  re 
moves  all  the  consequences  of  the  fall ;  bat  it  removes  them  in 
an  order  agreeable  to  the  finite,  gradually  nnfolding  nature  of 
the  believer.  Grace  is  a  foster-mother,  who  for  the  greatest 
good  of  her  charge,  wisely  and  lovingly  accommodates  herself 
to  his  necessities  as  they  change  firom  time  to  time.  Augustine 
gives  different  names  to  grace  in  these  different  steps  of  its 
development.  In  overcoming  the  resisting  will,  and  impart- 
ing a  living  knowledge  of  sin  and  longing  for  redemption, 
grace  is  gratia  prcsveniens  or  prapcara/ns.  In  creating  faith 
and  the  free  will  to  do  good,  and  uniting  the  soul  to  Christ,  it 
is  gratia  operans.  Joining  with  the  emancipated  will  to  com- 
bat the  remains  of  evil,  and  bringing  forth  good  works  as  fruits 
of  faith,,  it  is  gratia  cooperans.  Finally,  in  enabling  the  be- 
lierer^to  persevere  in  faith  to  the  end,  and  leading  him  at 
length,  though  not  in  this  life,  to  the  perfect  state,  in  which  he 
can  no  longer  sin  nor  die,  it  is  gratia pej;ficiens.^  This  includes 
the  dowwm  perseveranticB^  which  is  the  only  certain  token  of 

inesistible  grace  to  all  the  rtfftneraie.  **  Not  all  grace,**  he  aaya,  "  but  the  grace 
which  actually  regenerates,  Augustine  denominates  irreButibU.  By  this  he  meant, 
not  that  the  human  will  is  oonyerted  unwillin^y  or  by  compulsion,  but  that  divine 
grace  is  able  to  orercome  the  utmost  obstinacy  of  the  human  spirit  .  .  .  Di?ine 
grace  is  irresistible,  not  in  the  sense  that  no  form  of  grace  is  resisted  by  the  sinner ; 
but  when  grace  reaches  that  special  d^ree  which  constitutes  it  regeneraUnff,  it  then 
overcomes  the  sinner's  opposition,  and  makes  him  willing  in  the '  day  of  God's 
power/'  This  is  CalTinlstic,  but  not  Augustinian,  although  given  as  Augustine's 
▼iew.  For  according  to  Augustine  all  the  baptized  are  regenerate,  and  yet  many 
are  eternally  lost.  (Comp.  Ep.  98,  2 ;  De  pecc.  mer.  et  rem.  i.  89,  and  the  passages 
in  Hagenbach's  Doctrine  Historfr,  toL  l  p.  858  if.  in  the  Anglo-American  edition.) 
The  gratia  irresistibilis  must  therefore  be  restricted  to  the  narrower  drde  of  the 
eUeU.  Augustine's  doctrine  of  baptism  is  far  more  Lutheran  and  Catholic  than 
GalviniBtic  According  to  Calvin,  the  regenerating  effect  of  baptism  is  dependent 
on  the  d^erehim  divinum,  and  the  truly  regenerate  is  also  elect,  and  therefore  can 
never  finally  fall  from  grace.  Augustine,  for  the  honor  of  the  sacrament,  assumes 
the  possibility  of  a  fruitless  regeneration ;  Calvin,  in  the  interest  of  election  and 
legeneratiQn,  assumes  the  possibility  of  an  ineffectual  baptism. 

^  Summing  all  the  stages  together,  Augustine  says :  "  £t  quia  istam  etsi  parvam 
dare  ooeperat  caritatem,  nisi  ille  qui  prmparal  voluntatem,  et  oo&perando  perJicU^ 
qnod  operando  indpitf  Quoniam  ipse  ut  Telimus  operator  indpiens,  qui  volentibus 
oooperatur  perficiens.  Propter  quod  ait  Apostolus:  Certos  sum,  quoniam  qui 
operatur  in  yobis  opus  bonuxn,  perficiet  usque  in  diem  Chzisti  Jesa  '*  (PhiL  L  6)i» 
De  grat.  et  lib.  arbitr.  c.  27,  §  88  (tom.  x.  785). 
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election.*  "  We  call  ourselves  elect,  or  children  of  God,  be 
cause  we  so  call  all  those  whom  we  see  regenerate,  visibly 
leading  a  holy  life.  But  he  alone  is  in  truth  what  he  is  called, 
who  perseveres  in  that  from  which  he  receives  the  name." 
Therefore  so  long  as  a  man  yet  lives,  we  can  form  no  certain 
judgment  of  him  in  this  respect.  Perseverance  till  death,  i.  e., 
to  the  point  where  the  danger  of  apostasy  ceases,  is  emphat- 
ically a  grace,  ^^  since  it  is  much  harder  to  posaesB  this  gift  of 
grace  than  any  other;  though  for  him  to  whom  nothing  is 
hard,  it  is  as  easy  to  bestow  the  one  as  the  other." 

And  SB  to  the  reUUion  of  grace  to  freedom :  Neither  ex- 
cludes the  other,  though  they  might  appear  to  conflict.  In 
Augustine's  system  freedom,  or  self-determination  to  good,  is 
the  correlative  in  man  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God.  The  more 
grace,  the  more  freedom  to  do  good,  and  the  more  joy  in  the 
good.  The  two  are  one  in  the  idea  of  love,  which  is  objective 
and  subjective,  passive  and  active,  an  apprehending  and  a 
being  apprehended.* 

We  may  sum  up  the  Augustinian  anthropology  under  these 
three  heads : 

1.  The  PfiDcmvE  Stats:  Lnmediate,  undeveloped  nnitj 
of  man  with  God ;  child-like  innocence ;  germ  and  condition 
of  everything  subsequent ;  possibility  of  a  sinless  and  a  sinful 
development. 

2.  The  State  of  Sik:  Alienation  from  God;  bondage; 
dominion  of  death ;  with  longing  afber  redemption.. 

3.  The  State  of  Bedemttion  ob  of  Graoe:  Higher, 
mediated  unity  with  God ;  virtue  approved  through  conflict ; 
the  blessed  freedom  of  the  children  of  God ;  here,  indeed,  yet 
clogged  with  the  remains  of  sin  and  death,  but  hereafter  abso- 
lutely perfect,  without  the  possibility  of  apostasy. 

>  Augustine  treata  of  this  in  the  liber  de  dono  penerenntia,  one  of  his  ktest 
writingB,  oompoaed  in  428  or  420  (torn.  x.  t  821  sqq.). 

'  Comp.  upon  this  eepeoially  the  book  De  gratia  et  Ubero  aibitrio,  whidi  Angus- 
tine  wrote  A.  D.  426,  addressed  to  Valentinus  and  other  monlss  of  Adrumetum,  to 
reftite  the  fklse  reasoning  of  those,  ''qui  slo  gradmm  Dei  defiBndnni,  nt  n^gvit 
hominis  libemm  arldtrium"  (o.  1,  Xool  x.  t  717). 
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L  AjJtwffnsva :  De  prsdestiiiAtione  sanctornm  ad  Proflperam  et  Hilaiium 
(written  a.  d.  428  or  429  against  the  Semi-Pelagians) ;  De  dono  perse- 
7eranti»  (written  in  the  same  year  and  against  the  same  opponents) ; 
De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  (written  a.  d.  426  or  427  ad  Yalentinnm  et 
Monaohos  Adrnmetinos) ;  De  oorreptione  et  gratia  (written  to  the 
same  persons  and  in  ttie  same  year). 

IL  OoBN.  Jahsbnittb:  Angnstinns.  Lovan.  1640,  torn.  iiL  Jao.  Sibkond 
(Jesnit):  Historia  pnedesHnatiana.  Par.  1648  (and  in  his  Opera,  torn. 
iT.  p.  271).  Carl  Bbok  :  Die  Angnsiinische,  Calvinistische  nnd  Lnthe- 
rische  Lehre  Ton  der  Prfidestination  ans  den  Qnellen  dargesteUt  nnd 
mit  beeonderer  Rockstcht  anf  Sohleiermaoher's  Erwdhlnngftlehre  oom- 
paratiT  beortheilt.  ^'Studien  nnd  Eritiken,"  1847.  J.  B.  Mozlbt: 
Angnstinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination.    Lond.  1856. 

Angofitine  did  not  stop  with  this  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace. 
He  parsned  his  anthropology  and  soteriologj  to  their  source 
in  theology.  Hia  personal  experience  of  the  wonderful  and 
undeserved  grace  of  God,  yarious  passages  of  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  logical  connec- 
tion of  thought,  led  him  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unconditional 
and  eternal  purpose  df  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent  God. 
In  this  he  found  the  programme  of  the  history  of  the  fall  and 
redemption  of  the  human  race.  He  ventured  boldly,  but 
reverentially,  upon  the  brink  of  liat  abyss  of  speculation, 
where  all  human  knowledge  is  lost  in  mystery  and  in  adora- 
tion. 

Predestination,  in  general,  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  the 
divine  will,  as  foreknowledge  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine 
inteUigence ;  though,  strictly  speaking,  we  cannot  predicate 
of  Ood  either  a  before  or  an  ajier^  and  with  him  all  is  eternal 
present.  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  God  created  the 
world  or  man  blindly,  without  a  fixed  plan,  or  that  this  plan 
can  be  disturbed  or  hindered  in  any  way  by  his  creatures. 
Besides,  there  prevails  everywhere,  even  in  the  natural  life  of 
man,  in  the  distribution  of  mental  gifts  and  earthly  blessings, 
and  yet  much  more  in  the  realm  of  grace,  a  higher  guidance, 
wliich  is  wholly  independent  of  onr  will  or  act.  Who  is  not 
obliged,  in  hia  birth  in  this  or  that  place,  at  this  or  that  timOi 
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under  these  or  those  circamstances,  in  all  the  epochs  of  his 
existeDde,  in  all  his  opportunities  of  edncation,  and  above  all 
in  his  regeneration  and  sanctification,  to  recognize  and  adore 
the  providence  and  the  free  grace  of  Gkni?  The  further  we 
are  advanced  in  the  Christian  life,  the  less  are  we  inclined  to 
attribute  any  merit  to  ourselves,  and  the  more  to  thank  Gkxl 
for  all.  The  believer  not  only  looks  forward  into  eternal  life, 
but  also  backward  into  the  ante<mundane  eternity,  and  finds 
in  the  eternal  purpose  of  divine  love  the  beginning  and  tlio 
firm  anchorage  of  his  salvation.' 

So  far  we  may  say  every  refiecting  Christian  must  believa 
in  some  sort  of  election  by  free  grace ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  fiill  of  it  But  up  to  the  time  of  Augustine  the 
doctrine  had  never  been  an  object  of  any  very  profound  in- 
quiry, and  had  therefore  never  been  accurately  defined,  but 
only  very  superficially  and  casually  touched.  The  Greek 
fathers,  and  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Pelagius,  had 
only  taught  a  conditional  predestination,  which  they  made 
dependent  on  the  foreknowledge  of  the  free  acts  of  men.  In 
this,  as  in  his  views  of  sin  and  grace,  Augustine  went  far 
beyond  the  earlier  divines,  taught  an  unconditional  election 
of  grace,  and  restricted  the  purpose  of  redemption  to  a  definite 
circle  of  the  elect,  who  constitute  the  minority  of  the  race.* 

>  Rom.  via  29 ;  Eph.  i.  4. 

*  Oomp.  the  opinioiiB  of  the  pre-Angusthiiaii  fathers  reepectmg  grace,  predesti- 
nation,  and  the  extent  of  redemption,  as  given  in  detail  in  Wiggers,  L  p.  440  fC 
He  says,  p.  448:  "In  reference  to  predestination,  the  fathers  before  Angostine 
were  entirely  at  variance  with  him,  and  in  agreement  with  Pelagiiu.  They,  like 
Pelagius,  fomided  predestination  npon  prescience,  upon  the  fore-knowledge  of  God^ 
as  to  who  would  maiLe  themselves  worthy  or  unworthy  of  salvation.  They  assnmei, 
therefore,  not  the  unconditional  predestination  of  AugusUne,  but  the  oonditioxukl 
predestination  of  the  Pelagians.  The  Massiliaas  had,  therefore,  a  full  right  to 
affirm  (Aug.  Ep.  226),  that  Augustine's  doctrine  of  predestination  was  opposed  to 
the  opmions  of  the  fathers  and  the  sense  of  the  church  (ecdesiastico  sensm),  and 
that  no  ecclesiastical  author  had  ever  yet  explained  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans  ma 
Augustine  did,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  derive  from  it  a  graoe  that  had  no  respect  to 
the  merits  of  the  elect  And  it  was  only  by  a  doubtfbl  inference  (De  dono  persL  19) 
that  Augustine  endeavored  to  prove  that  Oypiian,  Ambrose,  and  Gregory  Nazian* 
len  had  known  and  recdved  his  view  of  predestmation,  by  appealing  to  the  agree- 
ment between  this  doctrine  and  their  theory  of  grace.*'  Pelagius  says  of  predestina- 
tion in  his  Oonurentary  on  Rom.  viiL  29  and  ix.  80 :  "  Quoe  pravidit  oonfoimes  ease 
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In  AugQstine^s  system  the  doctrine  of.  predestination  is 
not,  as  in  Calvin's,  the  starting-point,  but  the  consnmma 
tion.  It  is  a  deduction  from  his  views  of  sin  and  grace 
It  is  therefore  more  practical  than  speculative.  It  is  held  in 
check  by  his  sacramental  views.  If  we  may  anticipate  a  mach 
later  terminology,  it  moves  within  the  limits  of  infralapsa 
n'auism,  but  philosophically  is  less  consistent  than  snpralapsa- 
rianism.  While  the  infralapsarian  theory,  starting  with  the 
conscioasness  of  sin,  exdudes  the  fall — the  most  momentous 
event,  except  redemption,  in  the  history  of  the  world — from 
the  divine  purpose,  and  places  it  under  the  category  of  divine 
permission,  making  it  dependent  on  the  free  will  of  the  first 
man ;  the  supralapsarian  theory,  starting  with  the  conception 
of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Qod,  includes  the  &11  of  Adam 
in  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  plan  of  God,  though,  of  course, 
not  as  an  end,  or  for  its  own  sake  (which  would  be  blasphemy), 
but  as  a  temporary  means  to  an  opposite  end,  or  as  the  nega- 
tive condition  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  justice  in  the  repro- 
bate, and  of  the  divine  grace  in  the  elect.  Augustine,  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  knows  nothing  of  a  double  decree  of 
election  and  reprobation,  but  recognizes  simply  a  decree  of 
election  to  salvation ;  though  logical  instinct  does  sometimes 
carry  him  to  the  verge  of  supralapsarianism.  In  both  systems, 
however,  the  decree  is  eternal,  unconditioned,  and  immutable; 
the  difference  is  in  the  subject,  which,  according  to  one  system, 
is  man  fallen^  according  to  the  other,  man  ae  euoh.  It  was  a 
nobln  inconsistency  wliich  kept  Augustine  from  the  more  strin- 
gent and  speculative  system  of  supralapsarianism;  his  deep 
moral  convictions  revolted  against  making  any  allowance  for 
sin  by  tracing  its  origin  to  the  divine  will ;  and  by  his  peculiar 
view  of  the  inseparable  connection  between  Adam  and  the 
race,  he  could  make  every  man  as  it  were  individually  respon- 
sible for  the  fall  of  Adam.  But  the  Pelagians,  who  denied 
this  connection,  charged  him  with  teaching  a  kind  of  fatalism. 

The  first  sin,  according  to  Augustine's  theory,  was  an  act 
of  freedom,  which  could  and  should  have  been  avoided.     But 

in  Tit&,  Toluit  ut  fierent  oonformes  in  gloria.  .  .  .  Quos  prsMciTit  eredituroa,  hoff 
TOcaTit,  Tocatio  autem  yolentea  coDigit,  non  inTitofl.** 
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once  comiiiitted,  it  Bubjected  the  whole  race,  which  was  germ- 
inallj  in  tlie  loins  of  Adam,  to  the  punitive  justice  of  God, 
All  men  are  only  a  mass  of  perdition,'  and  deserve,  both  fof 
their  innate  and  their  actual  sin,  temporal  and  eternal  death. 
God  is  but  just,  if  He  leave  a  great  portion,  nay  (if  aU  heathen 
and  unbaptized  children  are  lost),  the  greatest  portion,  of 
mankind  to  their  deserved  fate.  But  He  has  resolved  from 
eternity  to  reveal  in  some  His  grace,  by  rescuing  them  from 
the  mass  of  perdition,  and  without  their  merit  saving 
them. 

This  is  the  election  of  grace,  or  predestination.  It  is  re- 
lated to  grace  itself,  as  cause  to  effect,  as  preparation  to  execu- 
tion.* It  is  the  ultimate,  unfathomable  ground  of  salvation. 
It  is  distinguished  from  foreknowledge,  as  will  from  intel 
ligence;  it  always  implies  intelligence,  but  is  not  always  im- 
plied in  it.*  God  determines  and  knows  beforehand  what  He 
will  do ;  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  individual  sins  of  men,  He 
knows  perfectly  even  from  eternity,  but  He  does  not  determine 
.  or  will  them,  He  only  permits  them.  There  is  thus  a  point, 
where  prescience  is  independent  of  predestination,  and  where 
human  freedom,  as  it  were,  is  interposed.  (Here  lies  the  phil- 
osophical weakness,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  strength 
of  the  infralapsarian  system,  as  compared  with  the  supralap- 
sarian).  The  predetermination  has  reference  only  to  good,  not 
to  evil.  It  is  equivalent  to  election,  while  predestination,  in 
the  supralapsarian  scheme,  includes  the  decretum  dectianis 
and  the  deoi*etum  reprohationis.     Augustine,  it  is  true,  speaks 

'  Massa  perditioiiifl,  a  farorite  expression  of  Augustine. 

'  Dd  prsBdest  sanct.  c  10  (or  §  19,  torn.  z.  f.  803):  '*  Inter  grataam  et  prsedeac:: 
nationem  hoc  tantum  interest,  quod  prsedestinatio  est  gratis  p^paratio,  gratia  Tei  * 
Jam  ipsa  donatio.  Quod  itaque  ait  apostolus :  N(m  ex  oper%bu»  nafitrU  quia  exlolU' 
tur,  ipritu  enim  Bumua  figmenJtwn^  ereaU  in  Christo  Jen*  in  operitug  boniit  (Ep  L 
9),  gratia  est;  quod  autem  sequitur:  Qua  prwparavU  Deut^  vi  in  illit  ambulem^u 
pnedestinatio  est,  quae  sine  prfsscientia  non  potest  esse.**  Further  on  in  the  sam* 
chapter :  "  Gratia  est  ipsius  praBdestinationis  effeetus." 

*  De  prsBd.  sanctorum,  cap.  10:  **  Pnedestinatio  .  .  .  nne  pnescientia  non  potest 
esse ;  potest  autem  esse  sine  praedestinatione  prsMcientia.  Pnsdestinatione  quippe 
Deus  ea  pnesciTit,  quie  fuerat  ipse  facturus  .  .  .  prsescire  autem  potens  est  etiam 
run  ipse  non  faoit,  sicut  qu»cumque  peccata.**  Comp.  De  dono  perseveiJintie,  a 
18  (f.  847  sq.). 
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also  in  some  places  of  a  predestination  to  perdition  (in  conse- 
q^uence  of  sin),  but  never  of  a  predestination  to  sin.'  The  eleo* 
tion  of  grace  is  conditioned  by  no  foreseen  merit,  but  is  abso- 
lutely free.  God  does  not  predestinate  His  children  on  account 
of  their  faith,  for  their  faith  is  itself  a  gift  of  grace ;  but  Ke 
predestinates  them  to  faith  and  to  holiness.* 

Thus  also  the  imputation  of  teaching  that  a  man  may  be 
elect,  and  yet  live  a  godless  life,  is  precluded.*  Sanctification 
is  the  infallible  efi*ect  of  election.  Those  who  are  thus  pre- 
destinated as  vessels  of  mercy,  may  fall  for  a  while,  like  David 
and  Peter,  but  cannot  finally  fall  from  grace.  They  must  at 
last  be  saved  by  the  successive  steps  of  vocation,  justification, 
and  glorification,  as  certainly  as  God  is  almighty  and  His  pro- 
mises Yea  and  Amen ;  *  while  the  vessels  of  wrath  are  lost 
through  their  own  fault.  To  election  necessarily  belongs  the 
gift  of  perseverance,  the  damim  peraeveranticBj  which  is  attest- 
ed by  a  happy  death.  Those  who  fall  away,  even  though  they 
h&ve  been  baptized  and  regenerated,  show  thereby,  that  they 

^  De  anima  et  (jus  orlgine  (written  a.  d.  419),  L  !▼.  o.  11  (or  §  16,  tom.  z.  t 
996):  "Ex  uno  homine  omnes  homiiies  ire  in  oondemnationem  qui  naflcuntarez 
Adam,  niai  ita  renaacantor  in  Ghriato  .  .  .  quoa  prmde^navU  ad  cetemam  vitam 
miaerioordiaBimQa  fprati»  laigitor :  qui  est  et  illis  quo$  prmde$tinavii  ad  aUmam  mor- 
fam,  juatlflsiniaa  supplidi  retributor.^  Comp.  Tract  in  Joann.  zlTili  4 :  "  ad  aem 
pitenmm  irUenJlum  pr»de8tinat08,"  and  similar  passages. 

*  De  praed.  sanct.  c.  18  (§  87,  z.  f.  816):  **  Elegit  ergo  nos  Deua  in  Christo  ante 
mundi  oonstitutionem,  prsedestinans  noa  in  adoptionem  filiorum :  non  quia  per  noa 
lancti  et  immaculati  futuri  eramiis,  sed  eiegit  pradettinavitque  ui  esaemtts."  Augus- 
tine then  goes  on  to  attack  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian  theory  of  a  predestina- 
tion  conditioned  upon  the  foreseen  holiness  of  the  creature.  Cap.  19  (§  38) :  '*Nee 
quia  credidimus,  sed  ui  credamus,  vocamur.*' 

*  This  imputation  of  some  monks  of  Adrumetum  in  Tunis  is  met  by  Augustine 
particularly  in  hia  treatise  De  correptione  et  gratia  (▲.  n.  427),  in  which  he  shows 
that  as  gratia  and  the  liberum  arbitrium,  so  also  correptio  and  gratia,  admonition 
and  gnu^  are  by  no  meAs  mutually  ezdusiTe,  but  rather  mutually  condition  each 
other. 

*  De  corrept  et  grat  c.  7  (§  14):  "Nemo  eorum  [electorum]  pent,  quia  non 
fallitar  Deus.  Horum  si  quisquam  pent,  yitio  humane  vincitur  Deus ;  sed  nemo 
eorum  perit,  quia  nulla  re  vincitur  Deus.'*  Ibid,  c  9  (§  23,  t  763) :  "  Quicunque 
ago  in  Dei  proridentissima  dispoaitione  preesciti,  pnedestinati,  rocati,  justificati, 
^rifioati  sunt,  non  dioo  etiam  nondum  renati,  sed  etiam  nondum  nati,  jam  nlii  Dei 
?unt,  et  omnino  perire  non  possunt"  For  this  he  appeals  to  Rom.  viii.  81  ill ; 
John  71  87,  89,  etc. 
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never  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  elect.'  Hence  we  cannot 
certainly  know  in  this  life  who  are  of  the  elect,  and  we  must 
call  aU  to  repentance  and  offer  to  aU  salvation,  though  the 
vocation  of  grace  only  proTCS  effectual  to  some. 

Augustine,  as  already  remarked,  deduced  this  doctrine  from 
his  view  of  sin.  If  all  men  are  by  nature  utterly  incompetent 
to  good,  if  it  is  grace  that  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  good, 
if  faith  itself  is  an  undeserved  gift  of  grace:  the  ultimate 
ground  of  salvation  can  then  be  found  only  in  the  inscrutable 
counsel  of  God.  He  appealed  to  the  wonderful  leadings  in 
the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  some  being  called  to  the 
gospel  and  to  baptism,  while  others  die  in  darkness.  Why 
precisely  this  or  that  one  attains  to  faith  and  others  do  not,  is, 
indeed,  a  mystery.  We  cannot,  says  he,  in  this  life  explain 
the  leadings  of  Providence ;  if  we  only  believe  that  God  is 
righteous,  we  shall  hereafter  attain  to  perfect  knowledge. 

He  could  cite  mauy  Scripture  texts,  especially  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  for  his  doctrine.  But 
other  texts,  which  teach  the  universal  vocation  to  salvation, 
and  make  man  responsible  for  his  reception  or  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  he  could  only  explain  by  forced  interpretations.  Thus, 
for  instance,  he  understands  in  1  Tim.  ii.  4  by  the  aU  men, 
whom  God  will  have  to  be  saved,  all  mwrmer  of  men,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  or  he  wrests  the  sense  into : 
All  who  are  saved,  are  saved  only  by  the  will  of  God.*  When 
he  iinds  no  other  way  of  meeting  objections,  he  appeals  to  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  God. 

Augustine's  doctrine  of  predestination  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  a  theological  controversy  which  lasted  almost  a 
hundred  years,  developed  almost  every  argument  for  and 
against  the  doctrine,  and  called  forth  a  sy^em  holding  middle 
ground,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

'  De  corrept  et  gratia,  c  9  (§  28,  z.  f.  768):  ^*Ab  Ulo  [Deo]  datar  etiam  per- 
■ereraotia  in  bono  usque  in  finem;  neque  enim  datur  nisi  eia  qui  non  peribuut: 
qnoniam  qui  non  perse verant  peribunt'*  n)id.  c  11  (§86,  f.  770):  "Qui  antem 
oadnnt  et  pereunt,  in  pnedeatinatonim  numero  non  fuerunt*' 

*  OpuB  imperf.  it.  124;  De  oorrept  et  gratia,  L  28 ;  De  pned.  sanct  8;  Eiiciilr 
0.  1  )8 ;  Epiat  217,  c  6.    Comp.  Wiggera,  I  c  pp.  866  and  468  fL 
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§  169.    Semi-PdagiaTiMm. 

Oomp.  the  Works  at  §  146. 
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I.  Job.  0Aa8iA2rj8  (t4d2}:  GoUationes  Patram  zzir,  espedaUj  the  xiii 
In  the  Opera  omnia,  earn  commentariia  2>.  Alardi  Oazcn  (Gazet), 
Atrebati  (Atrecht  or  Arras  in  France),  1628  and  1738;  reprinted, 
with  additions,  io  Migne^s  Patrologia,  torn.  zliz.  and  1.  (torn.  L  pp. 
476-1828),  and  also  pnbiisfaed  several  times  separately.  YmoBNnua 
LiBiNBKSU  (t  450),  Fausttjs  Rhbgibhsis  (t  490-600),  and  other  Semi- 
Pelagian  writers,  sm  Gallandi,  Biblioth.  torn,  z.,  and  Migne,  PatroL 
tom.  L  and  liii. 

XL  AuonsTiNus :  De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio ;  De  correptione  et  gratia ; 
De  prsddestinatione  sanctorum ;  De  dono  perseverantiffi  (all  in  the 
10th  vol.  of  the  Benedict,  ed.).  Pbobpeb  Aquitanus  (a  disciple  and 
admirer  of  Aagastine,  t460):  Epistola  ad  Augnstioum  de  reliqaiia 
Pelagians  hiereseos  in  Gallia  (Aug.  Ep.  225,  and  in  Opera  Aug.  tom.  x. 
780),  and  De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  (contra  OiUatorem).  Hilabius: 
Ad  Augnstinum  de  eodem  argumento  (£p.  226  among  the  Epp.  Aug., 
and  in  tom.  z.  783).  Also  the  Angostinian  writings  of  Avrrcs  of 
Yienne,  Cj^sasius  of  Arle^,  Fulosntius  of  Ruspe,  and  others.  (Oomp. 
Gallandi,  Bibl.  tom.  zi« ;  Migne,  Patrol,  vol.  li.) 

The  Acta  of  the  Sjnod  of  Oranox,  a*  d.  529,  in  Mansi,  torn,  viii 
711  sqq. 

LITERATURE. 

jAa  Sxbhond:  Historia  prcedestinatiana.  Par,  1648.  Jorann  Geffkxn: 
Historla  Semipelagianismi  antiqaissima  (more  properly  antlquissimi). 
Gott.  1826  (only  goes  to  the  year  484).  G.  Fb.  Wiooebs:  Versuch 
einer  pragmatischen  Darstellung  des  Semipelagianismus  in  seinem 
Sjunpfe  gegen  den  Augustinismus  bis  znr  zweiten  Synode  zu  Orange. 
Hamburg,  1888  (tlie  second  part  of  his  already  cited  work  upon 
Augustinianism  an^  Pclagianism).  A  very  thoroagh  work,  but  un- 
fortunately without  index.  Oomp.  also  Waloh,  SghbOckh,  and  the 
appropriate  portions  of  the  later  works  upon  the  history  of  the  church 
and  of  doctrines. 

Semi-Pelagiani6m  is  a  somewhat  v&gae  and  indefinite 
attempt  at  reconciliation,  hovering  midway  between  the 
sharply  marked  systems  of  Pelagius  and  Augustine,  taking  off 
the  edge  of  ea  ^h,  and  inclining  now  to  the  one,  now  to  the 
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other.  The  name  was  introduced  daring  the  Bcholastic  age^ 
but  the  system  of  doctrine,  in  all  essential  points,  was  formed 
iu  Southern  France  in  the  fifth  century,  during  the  latter 
yeai*8  of  Augustine's  life  and  soon  after  his  death.  It  pro> 
cceded  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  pre-Augustinian 
synergism  and  monastic  legalism.  Its  leading  idea  is,  that 
divine  grace  and  the  human  will  jointly  accomplish  the  work 
of  conversion  and  sanctification,  and  that  ordinarily  man  must 
take  the  first  step.  It  rejects  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  the 
moral  soundness  of  man,  but  rejects  also  the  Augnstinian  doo* 
trine  of  the  entire  corruption  and  bondage  of  the  natural  man, 
and  substitutes  the  idea  of  a  diseased  or  crippled  state  of  the 
voluntary  power.  It  disowns  the  Pelagian  conception  of  grace 
as  a  mere  external  auxiliary ;  but  also,  quite  as  decidedly,  the 
Augustinian  doctrines  of  the  sovereignty,  irresistibleness,  and 
limitation  of  grace ;  and  affirms  the  necessity  and  the  internal 
operation  of  grace  with  and  through  human  agency,  a  general 
atonement  through  Christ,  and  a  predestination  to  salvation 
conditioned  by  the  foreknowledge  of  faith.  The  union  of  the 
Pelagian  and  Augustinian  elements  thus  attempted  is  not, 
however,  an  inward  organic  coalescence,  but  rather  a  mechan- 
ical and  arbitrary  combination,  which  really  satisfies  neither 
the  one  interest  nor  the  other,  but  commonly  leans  to  the 
Pelagian  side.* 

For  this  reason  it  admirably  suited  the  legalistic  and  ascetie 
piety  of  the  middle  age,  and  indeed  always  remained  within 

*  Wiggers  (ii.  pp.  859-864)  gives  a  oomparatiTe  view  of  the  three  systems  in 
parallel  columns.  Gomp.  also  the  criticism  of  Baur,  Die  christliche  Kirche  vom 
▼ierten  bis  zmn  sechaten  Jahrhmidert,  p.  181  ff.  The  latter,  with  his  wonted  sharp- 
ness of  criticism,  Judges  very  unfavorably  of  Semi-Pelagianism  as  a  whole.  "  This 
halving  and  neutralizing,"  he  says,  p.  199  ff.,  "  this  attempt  at  equal  distribution  of 
the  two  complementary  elements,  not  only  setting  them  apart,  but. also  balancing 
them  with  one  another,  so  that  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  predomi- 
nant, and  thus  within  this  whole  sphere  everything  is  casual  and  arbitrary,  varying 
and  iudefinite  according  to  the  diversity  of  circumstances  and  individuals,  this  is  char^ 
acteristic  of  Semi-Pelagianism  throughout  If  the  two  opposing  theories  cannot  be 
inwardly  reconciled,  at  least  they  must  be  combined  in  such  a  way  as  that  a  specifio 
element  must  be  taken  from  each ;  the  Pelagian  freedom  and  the  Augustinian  grace 
must  be  advanced  to  equal  rank.  But  this  method  only  guns  an  external  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  two.*' 
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the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  never  prodaced  a  separate 
sect. 

We  glance  now  at  the  main  features  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  schooL 

The  Pelagian  system  had  been  vanquished  by  Augustine, 
and  rejected  and  condemned  as  heresy  by  the  church.  Thip 
result,  however,  did  not  in  itself  necessarily  imply  the  com- 
plete approval  of  the  Augustinian  system.  Many,  even  oppo- 
nents of  Pdagius,  recoiled  from  a  position  so  wide  of  the  older 
fiithers  as  Augustine's  doctrines  of  the  bondage  of  man  and  the 
absolute  election  of  grace,  and  preferred  a  middle  ground. 

First  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  Adrnmetum  in  North 
Africa  differed  among  themselves  over  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination ;  some  perverting  it  to  carnal  security,  others  plung- 
ing from  it  into  anguish  and  desperation,  and  yet  others 
feeling  compelled  to  lay  more  stress  than  Augustine  upon 
human  freedom  and  responsibility.  Augustine  endeavored  to 
allay  the  scruples  of  these  monks  by  bis  two  treatises,  De 
gratia  et  Ubero  arhitrio^  and  De  oorr^Uone  et  gratia.  The 
abbot  Yalentinus  answered  these  in  the  name  of  die  monks  in 
a  reverent  and  submissive  tone.' 

But  simultaneously  a  more  dangerous  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  arose  in  Southern  Oaul,  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  theological  school  within  the  Catholic  church. 
The  members  of  this  school  were  first  called  ^^  remnants  of  the 
Pelagians,"'  but  commonly  Massiliaks,  from  Massilia  (Mar- 
seilles), their  chief  centre,  and  afterwards  Sehi-Pelaolans. 
Augustine  received  an  account  of  this  from  two  learned  and 
pious  lay  friends,  Prosper,  and  Hilarius,*  who  begged  that  he 
himself  would  take  the  pen  against  it.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  his  two  works,  De  prcBdestinatiane  sanctorum^  and  De  d&no 

*  Hifl  answer  is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Augustine,  Ep.  216,  and  in  Opera,  torn. 
K.  t  746  (ed.  Bened).  , 

'  '*  BeliquiaB  Pelagianomm.**  So  Prosper  oalls  them  in  liis  letter  to  Augustine^ 
He  saw  in  them  diBguised,  and  therefore  only  so  mudb  the  more  dangerous,  Pela 
gians. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  in  distinction  from  whoa 
be  is  oaUed  Hilarius  Prosperi.  Hilary  calls  hhnself  a  layman  (Aug.Sp.  226,  §  9) 
Oomp.  the  Benedictbes  in  tom.  x.  £  7S6;  Wiggers,  il  187X 
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pers3verenticBy  with  which  he  worthily  closed  his  labors  as  ai 
author.  He  deals  with  these  disputants  more  gently  tlian 
with  the  Pelagians,  and  addresses  them  as  brethren.  After 
his  death  (430)  the  discussion  was  continued  principally  in 
Gaul ;  for  then  North  A&ica  was  disquieted  by  the  victoriooa 
invasion  of  the  Yandals,  which  for  several  decades  shut  it  out 
from  the  circle  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  activity. 

At  the  head  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  party  stood  John  Oas- 
SUK,  the  founder  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Massilia,  a 
man  of  thorough  cultivation,  rich  experiencCi  and  unquestioned 
orthodoxy.*  He  was  a  grateful  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  who 
ordained  him  deacon,  and  apparently  also  presbyter.  His 
Greek  training  and  his  predilection  for  monasticism  were  a 
favorable  soil  for  his  Semi-Pelagian  theory.  He  labored  awhile 
in  Rome  with  Pelagius,  and  afterwards  in  Southern  France,  in 
the  cause  of  monastic  piety,  which  he  efficiently  promoted  by 
exhortation  and  example.  Monasticism  sought  in  cloistered 
retreats  a  protection  against  the  allurements  of  sin,  the  desolat- 
ing incursions  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  wretchedness  of  an 
age  of  tumult  and  confusion.  But  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
monastic  life  tended  strongly  to  over-value  external  acts  and 
ascetic  disciphue,  and  resisted  the  free  evangelical  bent  of  the 
Augustinian  theology.  Cassian  wrote  twelve  books  De 
ccmabiorum  instihUiSy  in  which  he  first  describes  the  outward 
life  of  the  monks,  and  then  their  inward  conflicts  and  victories 
over  the  eight  capital  vices :  intemperance,  unchastity,  avarice, 
anger,  sadness,  dulness,  ambition,  and  pride.  More  important 
are  his  fourteen  GoUationea  Patrum^  conversations  which  Cas- 
sian and  his  friend  Germanus  had  had  with  the  most  exp^ 

'  Wiggers  treats  thoroughly  and  at  length  of  him,  in  the  above  cited  mooo- 
graph,  ToL  il.  pp.  7-186.  He  has  been  mistakenly  supposed  a  Scythian.  His  name 
and  his  fluent  Lalinity  indicate  an  occidental  origin.  Tet  he  was  in  part  educated 
at  Bethlehem  and  in  Constantinople,  and  spent  seven  years  among  the  anchorites  in 
Egypt.  He  mentioned  John  Chrysostom  even  in  the  evening  of  his  life  with  grate- 
ful veneration.  (De  incam.  vii.  80  sq.)  *^  What  I  have  written/'  he  says,  '*  John 
has  taught  me,  and  therefore  account  it  not  so  much  mine  as  his.  For  a  brook 
rises  from  a  spring,  and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  pupil,  must  be  reckoned  wholly  to 
the  honor  of  the  teacher."  On  the  life  and  writings  of  Oasaan  compare  slac 
SOBONiMANN,  Blbliothcca,  voL  iL  (reprinted  in  Migne's^d.  voL  1). 
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rienced    ascetics    in  Egypt,  during  a  seven  years'  SDJourn 
there. 

In  this  work,  especially  in  the  thirteenth  CJolloqny/  he 
rejects  decidedly  the  errors  of  Felagins/  and  affirms  the  uni« 
versa]  sinfulness  of  men,  the  introduction  of  it  by  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  every  individual 
act.  But,  with  evident  reference  to  Augustine,  though  with- 
out naming  him,  he  combats  the  doctrines  of  election  and  of 
the  irresistible  and  particular  operation  of  grace,  which  were 
in  conflict  with  the  church  tradition,  especially  with  the  Orien- 
tal theology,  and  with  his  own  earnest  ascetic  legalism. 

In  opposition  to  both  systems  he  taught  that  the  divine 
image  and  human  freedom  were  not  annihilated,  but  only 
weakened,  by  the  fall ;  in  other  words,  that  man  is  sick,  but 
not  dead,  that  he  cannot  indeed  help  himself,  but  that  he  can 
desire  the  help  of  a  physician,  and  either  accept  or  refuse  it 
when  offered,  and  that  he  must  co-operate  with  the  grace  of 
God  in  his  salvation.  The  question,  which  of  the  two  factors 
has  the  initiatiyp,  he  answers,  altogether  empirically,  to  this 
effect:  that  sometimes,  and  indeed  usually,  the  human  will, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Zaccheeus,  the  Penitent 
Thief,  and  Cornelius,  determines  itself  to  conversion;  some- 
times grace  anticipates  it,  and,  as  with  Matthew  and  Paul, 
draws  the  resisting  will — yet,  even  in  this  case,  without  con- 
straint— to  God.*  Here,  therefore,  the  gratia  prasveniena  is 
manifestly  overlooked. 

These  are  essentially  Semi-Pelagian  principles,  though 
capable    of   various    modifications    and    applications.      The 


'  De  protectione  Del    In  Migne's  edition  of  Cass.  Opera,  toL  I  pp.  897-954. 

*  He  calls  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  the  natiTe  ability  of  man  ^^profafuun  opiido- 
^em^  (CoIL  ziii.  16,  in  Migne*s  ed.  torn.  L  p.  942),  and  even  says:  ''Pelagium  p»ne 
omnes  impieiaie  [probably  here  eqaivalent  to  "  contempt  of  grace,*^  as  Wiggers,  U. 
20,  explains  it]  et  amentia  yicisse"  (De  inoam.  Dom.  ▼.  2,  tom.  ii.  101). 

'  '*  Nonnnmqnam,''  says  he,  De  institut.  ccenob.  xH.  18  (Opera,  roL  il  p.  466,  ed 
ITigne),  "  etiam  inviti  trahimur  ad  salatem."  This  is,  however,  according  to  Gassian^ 
a  rare  exception.  The  general  distinction  between  Semi-Pelagianism  and  the  Melanch- 
thonian  synergism  may  be  thus  defined,  that  the  former  ascribes  the  initiatiTe  in  thtt 
worik  of  oonyersion  to  the  human  wiO,  the  latter  to  divine  grace,  wldch  inrolTQa 
■bo  a  diflbrent  estimate  of  the  hnportanoe  of  the  gratia  prareniens  or  proparaiM. 
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clinrcb,  even  the  Soman  chnrcb,  has  rightly  emphasized  the 
neceesity  of  prevenient  grace,  but  has  not  impeached  GasBian, 
who  is  properly  the  father  of  tbe  Semi-Pelagian  theory.  Leo 
the  Great  even  commissioned  him  to  write  a  work  against 
Nestorianism,*  in  which  he  fonnd  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
establish  his  orthodoxy,  and  to  clear  himself  of  all  connection 
with  the  kindred  heresies  of  Felagianism  and  Kestorianism, 
which  were  condemned  tc^tber  at  Ephesus  in  481.  He  died 
after  432,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  though  not  formally  canon- 
ized, is  honored  as  a  saint  by  some  dioceses.  His  works  are 
very  extensively  read  for  practical  edification. 

Against  the  thirteenth  Colloquy  of  Cassian,  Pbospeb  Aqui* 
TANUs,  an  Augustinian  divine  and  poet,  who,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  desolations  of  the  Yandals,  had  left  his  native 
Aquitania  for  the  South  of  Gaul,  and  found  comfort  and  repose 
in  the  doctrines  of  election  amid  the  wars  of  his  age,  wrote 
a  book  upon  grace  and  freedom,*  about  432,  in  which  be 
criticises  twelve  propositions  of  Cassian,  and  declares  them  all 
heretical,  except  the  first.  He  also  composed.a  long  poem  in 
defence  of  Augustine  and  his  system,*  and  refuted  the  *'  Gallic 
slanders  and  Yincentian  imputations,"  which  placed  the  doe- 
trine  of  predestination  in  the  most  odious  light.* 

But  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  was  the  more  popular,  and 
made  great  pr(^ess  in  France.    Its  principal  advocates  after 

'  De  incamatioQe  Christi,  libri  vii  in  Migne's  ed.  torn.  ii.  9-272. 

*  Found  in  the  works  of  Prosper,  Paris,  1711  (torn.  li.  in  Migne*8  Patrol)^  *&d 
also  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Opera  Angustini  (torn.  x.  171-198,  ed  Bened),  under 
the  title  Pro  Augustine,  liber  contra  GoUatorem.    Gomp.  Wiggera,  iL  p.  188  it 

'  Carmen  de  ingratis.  He  charges  the  Semi-Petagiana  mih  ingratitade  to 
Augustine  and  his  great  merits  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

*  These  Besponsiones  Prosperi  Aquitani  ad  capitula  calumniantium  Gallorum 
and  Ad  capitula  objectionum  Yincentianorum  (of  Yinoentins  Lirinensis)  are  also 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  10th  toL  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  Open 
Angttstini,  f.  198  sqq.  and  f.  207  sqq.  Among  the  objections  of  Yincentius  are. 
e.  g.,  the  following: 

8.  Quia  Deus  nugorem  partem  generis  humani  ad  hoe  creet^  nt  iUam  perdaft  in 
vtemnm. 

4.  Quia  nujor  pars  generis  humani  ad  hoc  creetur  a  Deo,  ut  non  Dei,  sed  dSaboli 
Ateiat  voiuntatem. 

10.  Quia  adulteria  et  corruptels  Tiiginum  saoramm  ideo  continganti  quia  HIm 
Dens  ad  hoc  prsdestinaiTi^  ut  oaderent. 
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Cassian  are  the  following:  the  presbyter-monk  VmcfENnus  of 
Lerinum,  author  of  the  Gommonitoriumy  in  which  he  developed 
the  true  catholic  test  of  doctrine,  the  threefold  consensuB,  in 
covert  antagonism  to  the  novel  doctrines  of  Augustinianism 
(about  434) ; '  Faubtus,  bishop  of  Eheginm  (Biez),  who  at  the 
council  of  Aries  (475)  refuted  the  hyper- Augustinian  presbyter 
Lueidns,  and  was  commissioned  by  the  council  to  write  a  work 
upon  the  grace  of  Ood  and  human  freedom;'  Gbnkadius, 
presbyter  at  Marseilles  (died  after  495),  who  continued  the 
biographical  work  of  Jerome,  De  vtris  {O/ust/nbttB^  down  to 
495,  and  attributed  Augustine's  doctrine  of  predestination  to 
his  itch  for  writing ;  *  Arnobius  the  younger ;  *  and  the  much 
discussed  anonymous  tract  Prasdestinatua  (about  460),  which, 
by  gross  exaggeration,  and  by  an  unwarranted  imputation  of 
logical  results  which  Augustine  had  expressly  forestalled, 
placed  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  an  odious  light,  and 
then  refuted  it.* 

'  Comp.  abore,  §  118;  alao  Wiggen,  iL  p.  208  if,  and  Baur,  L  c  p/l86  ff^ 
irho  Itkewiae  impute  to  the  CSommonitoiiiim  a  Semi-Pdagian  tendency.  Thia  ii 
beyond  doabt,  if  VincentiiiB  waa  the  author  of  the  abore-mentioned  Objectiones 
VmeentianflB.  Perhaps  the  aeoond  part  of  the  Oommonitoiiom,  which,  except  the 
last  chapters,  has  been  lost,  was  specially  directed  agamst  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
of  predestioadon,  and  was  on  this  account  destroyed,  while  the  first  part  acquired 
ahnoet  canonical  authority  in  the  Catholic  church. 

*  De  gratia  Dei  et  humanie  mentis  libero  arbitrio  (in  the  Biblioth.  maxima  Patram^ 
torn.  TuL).  This  work  is  regarded  as  the  ablest  defence  of  Semi-Pelagianism  written 
in  that  age.    Comp.  upon  it  Wiggers,  ii  p.  224  if 

*  De  Tiris  illustr.  e.  88,  where  he  speaks  in  other  respects  eulogistically  of 
Augustine.  He  refers  to  the  passage  in  Pror.  x.  19:  *'In  multiloquio  non  fugies 
peccatum.*^  Ck>rop.  respecting  him  Wiggers,  ii.  850  if  and  Neander,  Dogmen- 
geschichte,  i.  p.  406.    His  works  are  found  in  Migne's  PatroL  toL  68. 

*  In  his  Commentarius  in  Psalmos,  written  about  460,  espedally  upon  Pa. 
cxxvii. :  **  Nisi  Dominus  edificarerit  domum."  Some,  following  Sirmond,  consider 
him  as  the  author  of  the  next^nentioned  treatise  Prcsdatinahu^  but  without  good 
ground.     Comp.  Wiggers,  iL  p.  848  f. 

*  '*  Pnedestinatus,  seu  Pnedestinatorum  hsresis,  et  libri  S.  Augustine  temere 
adscript!  refutatio.'*  The  hsresis  Predesthiatorum  is  the  last  of  ninety  heresies, 
and  consists  in  the  assertion :  **  Dei  pnedestinatione  peocata  committL"  This  work 
was  first  discovered  by  J.  Sirmond  and  published  at  Paris  in  1648  (also  in  Gallandi, 
Biblioth.  tom.  x.  p.  869  sqq.,  and  in  Migne's  Patrol,  torn.  liii.  p.  587  sqq.,  together 
irith  Snnond's  Astoria  Prtedestinatiana).  It  occasioned  in  the  serenteenth  oen- 
toiy  a  lively  oontrorersy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jantenists,  as  to  whether 
there  bid  existed  a  distinct  sect  of  Pnedeetinariana.    The  author,  howefer,  merely 


\ 
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The  author  of  the  PrcBdestinntus  says,  that  a  treatise  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  which  fraudulently  bore  upon  its  face 
the  name  of  the  orthodox  teacher  Augustine,  in  order  to 
smuggle  in,  under  a  Catholic  name,  a  blasphemous  dogma,  per- 
nicious to  the  faith.  On  this  account  he  had  undertaken  to 
transcribe  and  to  refute  this  work.  The  treatise  itself  consists 
of  three  books;  the  first,  following  Augustine's  book,  De 
fuBresHma^  gives  a  description  of  ninety  heresies  from  Simon 
Magus  down  to  the  time  of  the  author,  and  brings  up,  as  the 
last  of  them,  the  doctrine  of  a  double  predestination,  as  a  doc- 
trine which  makes  God  the  author  of  evil,  and  renders  all  the 
moral  endeavors  of  men  fruitless ;  ^  the  second  book  is  the 
pseudo-Augnstinian  treatise  upon  this  ninetieth  heresy,  but  is 
apparently  merely  a  Serai-Pelagian  caricature  by  the  same 
author;'  the  third  book  contains  the  refutation  of  the  thus 
travestied  pseudo-Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestination,  eo^ 
ploying  the  usual  Semi-Pelagian  arguments. 

A  counterpart  to  this  treatise  is  found  in  the  also  anony- 
mous work,  De  vocatione  omnium  gentium^  which  endeavors 
to  commend  Augnstinianism  by  mitigation,  in  the  same  degree 
that  the  PrcBdestinatus  endeavors  to  stultify  it  by  exaggeration.' 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  pope  Leo  I.  (f  4:61),  of  whom  it  would 
not  be  unworthy ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  work  of 
so  distinguished  a  man  could  have  remained  anonymous.    The 

fdgned  euch  a  sect  to  exist,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  attacking  Augus- 
tine's autboritj.  See  details  in  Wiggers,  iL  p.  829  ft  \  Neander,  DogmeDgescbicfate, 
i.  399  ff. ;  and  Baur,  p.  190  fif.  The  latter  says:  **The  treatise  [more  aocoratdj 
the  second  book  of  it;  the  whole  consists  of  tbree  books]  is  ascribec^to  Augustine, 
but  as  the  ascription  is  immediately  after  declared  false,  both  assertions  are  evidently 
made  with  the  purpose  of  condemning  Augustine's  doctrine  with  its  oonBequences 
(only  not  directly  in  his  name),  as  one  morally  most  worthy  of  reprobation.^ 
Neander  ascribes  only  the  first  and  the  third  book,  Baur  also  the  second  book,  to 
a  Semi-Pelagian. 

^  The  first  book  has  also  been  reprinted  in  the  Corpus  hasreseolog.  ed.  F.  Oebler, 
touL  I  Berol.  1866,  pp.  233-268. 

*  Just  as  the  Capitula  Gallorum  and  the  Objectiones  Yincentiana  exaggerate 
Augustinianism,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  refute  it. 

'  It  is  found  among  the  works  of  Leo  I.  and  also  of  Prosper  Aquitanus,  but 
i  aviates  from  the  views  of  the  latter.  Comp.  Quesnel's  learned  DimertaHonet  de 
aadore  Ubri  de  vocatione  genHwn^  in  the  second  part  of  his  eiition  of  Leo's  workup 
and  also  Wiggers,  iL  p.  218  ff. 
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author  avoids  eyen  the  term  pradestinaUo^  and  teaches  express- 
ly, that  Christ  died  for  all  men  and  would  have  all  to  be  saved , 
thus  rejecting  the  Augustinian  particularism.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  also  rejects  the  Semi-Pelagian  principles,  and 
asserts  the  utter  inability  of  the  natural  man  to  do  good.  He 
unhesitatingly  sets  grace  above  the  human  will,  and  represent* 
the  whole  life  of  faith,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  a  work  of 
unmerited  grace.  He  develops  the  three  thoughts,  that  God 
desires  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  that  no  one  is  saved  by  his 
own  merits,  bnt  by  grace ;  and  that  the  human  understanding 
cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  divine  wisdom.  We  must  trust 
in  the  righteousness  of  God.  Every  one  of  the  damned  suffers 
only  the  righteous  punishment  of  his  sins ;  while  no  saint  can 
boast  himself  in  his  merits,  since  it  is  only  of  pure  grace  that 
he  is  saved.  But  how  is  it  with  the  great  multitude  of  infants 
that  die  every  year  without  baptism,  and  without  opportunity 
of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation?  The  author  feels 
this  difficulty,  without,  however,  being  able  to  solve  it.  He 
calls  to  his  help  the  representative  character  of  parents,  and 
dilutes  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  the  negative 
conception  of  a  mere  defect  of  good,  which,  of  course,  also 
reduces  the  idea  of  hereditai7  guilt  and  the  damnation  of  un- 
baptized  children.  He  distinguishes  between  a  general  grace 
which  comes  to  man  through  the  external  revelation  in  nature, 
law,  and  gospel,  and  a  special  grace,  which  effects  conversion 
and  regeneration  by  an  inward  impartation  of  saving  power, 
and  which  is  only  bestowed  on  those  that  are  saved. 

Semi-Pelagianism  prevailed  in  Gaul  for  several  decades. 
Under  the  lead  of  Faustns  of  Rhegium  it  gained  the  victory 
in  two  synods,  at  Aries  in  472  and  at  Lyons  in  475,  where 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  predestination  was  condemned,  though 
without  mention  of  his  name. 


§  160.     Victory  of  SemirAugustinianism.    Council  of  Orangey 

A.  D.  529. 

But  these  synods  were  only  provincial,  and  were  the  cause 
of  a  schism.     In  North  Africa  and  in  Rome  the  Augustinian 
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system  of  doctriDe,  though  in  a  somewhat  softened  form,  at> 
tained  the  ascendency.  In  the  decree  issued  by  pope  Gelasius 
in  496  de  libris  reoipiendis  et  nan  rempiendis  (the  beginning 
of  an  Index  librorum  prohibitorum),  the  writings  of  Augustine 
and  Prosper  Aquitanus  are  placed  among  books  ecclesiastically 
sanctioned,  those  of  Oassian  and  Faustus  of  Rhegium  among 
the  apocryphal  or  forbidden.  Even  in  Gaul  it  found  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  very  capable  and  distinguished 
advocates,  especially  in  Avrrus,  archbishop  of  Vienne  (490- 
523),  and  OissABins,  archbishop  of  Aries  (502-542).  Asso- 
ciated with  these  was  FtrLOKNnus  of  Kuspe  (f  538),  in  the 
name  of  the  sixty  African  bishops  banished  by  the  Vandals 
and  then  living  in  Sardinia.' 

The  controversy  was  stirred  up  anew  by  the  Scythian 
monks,  who  in  their  zeal  for  the  Monophysite  theopaschitism, 
abhorred  everything  connected  with  Nestorianism,  and  urged 
first  pope  Hormisdas,  and  then  with  better  success  the  exiled 
African  bishops,  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  Semi-Pela- 
gianism. 

Tiiese  transactions  terminated  at  length  in  the  triumph  of 
a  moderate  Augustinianism,  or  of  what  might  be  called  Semi- 
A.ugustinianism,  in  distinction  from  Semi-Pelagianism.  At 
the  synod  of  Orange  (Arausio)  in  the  year  529,  at  which 
Csesarius  of  Aries  was  leader,  the  Semi-Pelagian  system,  yet 
vnthont  mention  of  its  adher&ntSy  was  condemned  in  twenty  - 
five  chapters  or  canons,  and  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  sin 
and  grace  was  approved,  without  the  doctrine  of  absolute  or 
particularistic  predestination.'    A  similar  result  was  reached 

*  He  wrote  De  reritate  pnedestin&tioiiia  et  gratin  Dei,  three  libb.  against 
Faustus.  He  uses  b  these  the  expression  pnedestinatio  duplex,  but  understands  by 
the  second  prsdestinatio  the  prsdestination  to  damnation,  not  to  sin,  and  oensurea 
those  who  affirmed  a  predestination  to  an.  Yet  he  expressly  consigned  tb  damna- 
tion all  unbaptized  children,  eren  such  as  die  in  their  mother's  womb.  Ck>mp. 
Wiggers,  ii.  p.  878. 

*  Comp.  the  transactions  of  the  GonoUium  Aransicanum,  the  twenty-five  Cajntnlay 
and  the  8ymbolum  in  the  Opera  Aug.  ed.  Bened.  Appendix  to  torn,  x.  167  sqq. ;  fai 
Mansi,  torn.  yiii.  p.  712  sqq. ;  and  b  Hefele,  ii.  p.  704  ft    The  Benedictine  editors 
trace  back  the  sereral  Capitula  to  their  sources  in  the  worlcB  of  Augustine,  Prospet 
%nd  others. 
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at  a  Bjnod  of  Yalence  (Yalencia),  held  the  same  year,  but 
otherwise  unknown/ 

The  synod  of  Orange,  for  its  Augostinian  decisions  in 
anthropology  and  soteriology,  is  of  great  importance.  Bat  as 
the  chapters  contain  many  repetitions  (mostly  from  the  Bible 
and  the  works  of  Augustine  and  his  followers),  it  will  suffice 
to  give  extracts  containing  in  a  positive  form  the  most  impor- 
tant propositions. 

Chap.  1.  The  sin  of  Adam  has  not  injured  the  body  only, 
but  also  the  soul  of  man. 

2.  The  sin  of  Adam  has  brought  sin  and  death  upon  all 
mankind*  ^ 

3.  Grace  is  not  merely  bestowed  when  we  pray  for  it,  but 
grace  itself  causes  us  to  pray  for  it. 

6.  Even  the  beginning  of  faith,  the  disposition  to  believe, 
is  effected  by  grace. 

9.  All  good  thoughts  and  works  are  God's  gift. 

10.  Even  the  regenerate  and  the  saints  need  continually 
the  divine  help. 

12.  What  God  loves  in  us,  is  not  our  merit,  but  his  own 
gift. 

13.  The  free  will  weakened '  in  Adam,  can  only  be  restored 
through  the  grace  of  baptism. 

16.  All  good  that  we  possess  is  God's  gift,  and  therefore 
DO  one  should  boast. 

18.  Unmerited  grace  precedes  meritorious  works.' 

19.  Even  had  man  not  fallen,  he  would  have  needed  divine 
grace  for  salvation. 

23.  When  man  sins,  he  does  his  own  will ;  when  he  does 
good,  he  executes  the  will  of  God,  yet  voluntarily. 

'  The  Acta  of  the  synod  of  Valence,  in  the  metropolitut  province  of  Vienne, 
held  hi  the  eame  year  or  in  680,  have  been  lost  Pagi,  and  the  common  Yiew, 
place  this  synod  afler  the  synod  of  Orange,  Hefele,  on  the  contrary  (ii  718),  b0for§ 
It.    Bat  we  have  no  deeiaiTe  data. 

'  **  Arfoitrium  voluntatis  in  primo  homine  infirmatum  '*  (not  '*  amlssum  '*). 

'  There  are  then  meritorious  works.    '*  Debetur  meroes  bonis  operibus,  si  fianti 
aed  gratia  qusB  non  debetur  praoedit,  at  fiant."    Chap.  18  taken  from  Augustine's 
Opos  impeil  c.  Jul.  i.  c  188  and  from  the  Sentences  of  Prosper  Aquitanos,  n.  297 
Bnti  on  the  other  hand,  Aognsthie  also  says :  **  Merita  nostra  sunt  Dei  mnnera.** 
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25.  The  love  of  God  is  itself  a  gift  of  God. 

To  these  chapters  the  synod  added  a  Creed  of  antkropology 
and  soteriology,  which,  in  opposition  to  Semi-Pelagianisni; 
contains  the  following  five  propositions : ' 

>  In  the  Latin  original,  the  EpQogns  reads  as  follows  (Ang.  Opera,  torn.  i. 
Appendix,  f.  159  sq.): 

*^  Ac  sic  secundum  suprascriptas  sanctarom  scriptnramm  sententias  Tel  antiquo- 
rum  patrum  definitiones  hoc,  Deo  profntiante,  et  pnddicare  debemus  et  credere,  quod 
per  peccatum  primi  hominis  ita  indinatom  et  attenuatum  fuerit  liberum  arbitrium, 
ut  nulluB  poBtea  aut  diligere  Deum  sicut  oportuit,  ant  credere  in  Deum,  aut  operari 
propter  Deum  quod  bonum  est,  poesit,  nisi  gratia  earn  et  miwricordia  di^ina  pnere- 
nerit.  Unde  Abel  justo  et  Noe,  et  Abrahie,  et  Isaac,  et  Jacob,  ct  omni  antiquorum 
sanctorum  multitudini  illam  proclaram  fidem,  quam  in  ipaorum  laude  prtedicat  aposto- 
lus Paulus,  Don  per  bonum  nature,  quod  prius  in  Adam  datum  fuerat,  sed  per  gratiam 
Dei  credimus  fuisse  coUatam.  Qnam  gratiam  etiam  post  adventum  Domini  omnibus 
qui  baptizari  desiderint,  non  in  libero  arbitrio  haberi,  sed  Christi  noTimus  simul  et 
credimus  largitate  conferri,  secundum  illud  quod  jam  supra  dictum  est,  et  quod  pr»- 
dicat  Paulus  apostolus :  Vobia  donaium  est  pro  Chritto  wm  tolum  ut  in  mm  eredaiis^ 
sed  etiam  ut  pro  iUo  patiamini  (PhiL  i.  29) ;  et  illud :  Deus  qui  ctepit  in  vohi*  bonum 
opui,  perfieiet  usque  in  diem  Domini  nottri  Jnu  Christi  (Phil.  i.  6) ;  et  illud :  (Tro- 
tia  salvi  fndi  estis  perfidem^  et  hoe  non  ex  vobis^  Dei  enim  donutn  est  (Ephes.  iL  8); 
et  quod  de  ae  ipso  ait  apostolus:  Miserieordiam  eonseeutus  sum  ut  JkUiis  euan 
(1  Cor.  vii.  29) ;  non  dixit  qyxa  eram^  sed  ut  essem;  et  illud :  Quid  Jiabes  quod  non 
accepistif  (1  Ck)r.  iy.  7);  et  illud:  Omne  datum  bonum  et  ommt  donum  perfeetum 
de  sursum  est,  deseendens  a  Patre  Iwrnuium  (Jae.  i.  17) ;  et  illud :  Nemo  habet  qui^ 
quam  boni,  nisi  iUi  datum  fuerit  de  super  (Joann.  iii.  23).  Innumerabilia  sunt  sano- 
tarum  Bcripturarum  testimonia  qu»  possunt  ad  probandam  gratiam  proferri,  sed 
brevitatis  studio  prsBtermissa  sunt,  quia  et  rerera  cui  pauca  non  suffidunt  plura 
non  proderunt 

**  Hoc  etiam  secundum  fidem  catholicam  credimus,  quod  accepts  per  baptiamum 
gratia,  omnes  baptizati,  Christo  auxihante  et  cooperante,  qu»  ad  salutem  animn 
pertinent,  possint  et  debeant,  si  fideliter  laborare  Toluerint,  adiroplere. 

'^  Aliquos  vero  ad  malum  diyina  potestate  pnedestinatos  esse  non  solum  non 
credimus,  sed  etiam  si  sunt,  qui  tantum  malum  credere  velint,  cum  omni  detestatione 
illis  anathema  dicimus. 

"  Hoc  etiam  salubriter  profitemur  et  credimus,  quod  in  omni  opere  bono  non 
nos  incipimus  et  postea  per  Dei  miserioordiam  a^juyamur,  sed  ipse  nobis,  nullis 
pnecedentibus  bonis  mentis,  et  fidem  et  amorem  sui  prius  inspirat,  ut  et  baptismi 
sacramenta  fideliter  requiramus,  et  post  baptismum  cum  ipsius  adjutorio  ea  qutt  sibi 
sunt  placita  implere  poeamus.  Unde  manifestissime  credendum  est,  quod  et  illius 
latronis,  quem  Dominus  ad  paradid  patriam  reyocavit,  et  Comelii  centurionis,  ad 
quem  angelus  Domini  missus  est,  ei  Zachni,  qui  ipsum  Dominum  susoipere  meruit, 
Ola  tarn  admirabilis  fides  non  fuit  de  natnra,  sed  diyins)  largitatis  donum. 

*'Et  quia  definiUonera  antiquorum  patrum  nostramque,  qu8B  suprascnpta  est; 
aon  solum  religiosis,  sed  etiam  laids  medioamentum  esse,  et  desideramur  et  cui^ui 
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1.  Throagh  the  fall  free  will  has  been  bo  weakened,  that 
withont  prevenient  grace  no  one  can  love  God,  believe  on 
Him,  or  do  good  for  God's  Bake,  as  he  ought  {sictU  oportuii^ 

I  implying  that  he  may  in  a  certain  meaBore). 

2.  Through  the  grace  of  God  all  may,  by  the  co-operation 
of  God,  perform  what  is  neceaBary  for  their  Boul's  salvation. 

3*  It  iB  by  no  means  our  faith,  that  any  have  been  pre- 
destinated by  God  to  sin  {ad  nudum),  but  rather :  if  there  are 
people  who  believe  so  vile  a  thing,  we  condemn  them  with 
utter  abhorrence  {cum  amni  deteakUioney 

4.  In  every  good  wo^k  the  beginning  proceeds  not  from  us, 
but  God  inspires  in  us  faith  and  love  to  Him  without  merit 
precedent  on  our  part,  so  that  we  desire  baptism,  and  after 
baptism  can,  with  Hib  help,  fulfil  His  wilL 

5.  Because  this  doctrine  of  the  fathers  and  the  synod  is  also 
salutary  for  the  laity,  the  distinguished  men  of  the  laity  also, 
who  have  been  present  at  this  solemn  assembly,  shall  subscribe 
these  acts. 

In  pursuance  of  this  requisition,  besides  the  bishops,  the 
PrsBfectus  prsetorio  LiberiuB,  and  seven  other  viri  illustres, 
signed  the  Acts.  This  recognition  of  the  lay  element,  in  view 
of  the  hierarchical  bent  of  the  age,  is  significant,  and  indicates 
an  inward  connection  of  evangelical  doctrine  with  the  idea  of 
the  universal  priesthood.  And  they  were  two  laymen,  we 
must  remember.  Prosper  and  Hilarius,  who  first  came  forward 
in  Ghiul  in  energetic  opposition  to  Semi-Pelagianism  and  in 
advocacy  of  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace. 

The  decisions  of  the  council  were  sent  by  Csesarius  to 
Bome,  and  were  confirmed  by  pope  Boniface  II.  in  530. 
Boniface,  in  giving  his  approval,  emphasized  the  declaration, 
that  even  the  beginning  of  a  good  will  and  of  faith  is  a  gift  of 

pkonit  ut  earn  edam  illattreB  ae  magnifid  Tiri,  qui  nobiflcmn  ad  prefatam  feativite- 
tem  ooDTenenmt,  propria  manu  sabflcriberent** 

Then  follow  the  names  of  fourteoi  bishops  (headed  by  Cassarius)  and  eight  lay- 
men (headed  by  Petnis  MaroeUinns  Felix  Liberiaa,  vir  claiiiahnua  et  illuBtiis  Pr»> 
feotcs  Prvtoiii  Galliarum  atque  Patricins). 

>  This  undoubtedly  takea  for  granted^  that  Augustine  did  not  teach  this ;  and  in 
fiwt  he  taught  only  a  predestination  of  the  wicked  to  perdition,  not  a  predestinatioQ 

tOSDI. 
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prevenient  grace,  while  Semi-PelagianiBm  left  open  a  wa,>  tc 
Christ  without  grace  from  God.  And  beyond  qnestion,  the 
church  was  fully  warranted  in  affirming  the  pre-eminence  of 
grace  over  freedom,  and  the  neceesitj  and  importance  of  the 
gratia  prceveniens. 

Notwithstanding  this  rejection  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  teach- 
ings (not  teachers),  they  made  their  way  into  the  church 
again,  and  while  Augustine  was  universally  honored  as  a 
canonized  saint  and  standard  teacher,  Oassian  and  Faustus  of 
Bhegium  remained  in  grateful  remembrance  as  saints  in 
France.* 

At  the  close  of  this  period  Gregory  the  Great  represents 
the  moderated  Augustinian  system,  with  the  gratia  prcBvenienSy 
but  without  the  gratia  irresistibUis  and  without  a  particularis- 
tic decretum  ahsolutam.  Through  him  this  milder  Augufitin- 
ianism  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  mediseval  theology. 
Yet  the  strict  Augustinianism  always  had  its  adhei'ents,  in 
such  men  as  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  taught 
a  gemvna  prcedestinatioj  sive  electorum  ad  sal  litem,  sive  repro- 
borum  ad  mortem ;  it  became  prominent  again  in  the  Gott- 
Bchalk  controversy  in  the  ninth  century,  was  repressed  by 
scholasticism  and  the  prevailing  legalism ;  was  advocated  by 
the  precursors  of  the  Keformation,  especially  by  Widif  and 
Huss;  and  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
gained  a  massive  acknowledgment  and  an  independent  develop- 
ment in  Calvinism,  which,  in  fact,  partially  recast  it,  and  gave 
it  its  most  consistent  form. 

*  Oomp.  respecting  the  further  history  of  anthropology  Wiogebs  :  Sohicksale  der 
augustinischen  Anthropologie  yon  der  Yerdammung  des  Semipelagianismns  aof  deo 
Bynoden  zu  Orange  and  Valence,  629,  bis  zur  Reaction  des  Monchs  Gottsdhalk  fui 
dfln  AngastinismuB,  in  Niedner's  **  Zeitsohrift  fUr  hist  Theoiogie,"*  1864,  p.  1  £ 


CHAPTER  X. 

OHUBOH  FATHEB8,    LSD  THEOLOGIOAL  LITEBATimE. 

Uomp.  the  general  literatore  on  the  Fathers  in  vol.  L  §  116,  and  the  spedal 
literatnre  in  the  Beveral  seotions  following. 

L — ^The  Gbeek  Fathebs. 
§  161.    Eu8^u8  of  C(B9wrea. 

L  EuBKBiuB  Pamphili  :  Opera  omnia  Gr.  et  Lat,  caris  ▼ariomm  nempe  U, 
Valem^  I¥,  Vigeri^  B.  Montfaucon^  Card.  Angela  Maii  edita ;  ooUegit 
et  denno  reoognovit  J.  P,  Migne,  Par.  (Petit-Montronge)  1857.  6 
vols.  (torn,  ziz.-xziy.  of  Migne^s  Patrolog^a  Grnca).  Of  his  several 
works  his  Church  HUtory  has  been  oftenest  edited,  sometimes  by 
itself^  sometimes  in  connection  with  his  Vita  Oonstantini,  and  with 
the  oh  arch  histories  of  his  sacccssors;  best  by  Henr.  Valenns  (Da 
Valois),  Par.  1659-78,  8  vols.,  and  Cantabr.  1720,  8  vols.,  and  again 
1746  (with  additions  by  G.  Reading^  best  ed.) ;  also  (without  the  later 
historians)  by  E,  Zimmermann^  Francof.  1822;  F.  A,  Beinichen^  Lips. 
1827-'8,  8  vols.;  B.  Burton,  Oxon.  1838,  2  vols.  (1845  and  1856  in  1 
vol.);  Schwegler,  Tob.  1852;  also  in  various  translations:  In  German 
by  Stroth,  Qaedlinbnrg,  1776  ff.,  2  vols. ;  by  Glo^,  Stuttg.  1889 ;  and 
several  times  in  French  and  English;  in  English  by  iTanm^  (1584), 
T.  Shorting^  and  better  by  Ohr,  Fr,  Cruse  (an  Amer.  Episcopalian  tif 
German  descent,  died  in  New  York,  1865) :  The  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Euseb.  Pamph.,  etc.,  New  York,  1856  (10th  ed.),  and  Lond.  1858 
(in  Bohn^s  Eccles.  Library).  Comp.  also  the  literary  notices  in  Brunei, 
snb  Enseb.,  nnd  James  Barling^  Cyclop.  Bibliograph.  p.  1072  ff. 

U  Biographies  by  HiXROKmcrs  (De  viris  illustr.  c.  81,  a  brief  sketch,  with 
a  list  of  his  works),  Valesius  (De  vita  scriptisque  Ensebii  Cffisar.),  W. 
Gave  (Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  ttie  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
95-144,  ed.  H.  Gary.  Oxf,  1840),  HsnnoHXN,  Stboth,  Crvse,  and 
others,  in  their  editions  of  the  Eccles.  Hist  of  Etsebius.    F.  C.  Bavb' 
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Comparatar  Easebios  higt.  eool.  pareoB  cum  parente  hiat.  Herodoto 
Tub.  1884.  H^nell:  Do  Easeb.  0»8.  religionis  ohrist.  tlefenaora 
Gh>tt.  1848.  Sam.  Leb:  Introductory  treatiae  in  hia  Engl,  edition  of 
the  Tbeophanj  of  Eusebina,  Gambr.  1848.  Sxmi8oh:  Art.  Eusebioa  v, 
0898.  in  Herzog's  Enoyol.  vol.  iv.  (1855),  pp.  229-288.  Lyman  Colb 
man:  Easebioa  as  an  historian,  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  Andover, 
1858,  pp.  78-96.  (The  biography  by  Aoaoius,  his  saooeesor  in  the  see 
of  Cffisarea,  Socr.  ii.  4,  ia  lost) 

This  third  period  is  uncommonly  rich  in  great  teachers  of 
the  church,  who  happily  united  theological  ability  and  prao- 
tical  piety,  and  who,  by  their  development  of  the  most  import- 
ant dogmas  in  conflict  with  mighty  errors,  earned  the  gratitude 
of  posterity.  They  monopolized  all  the  learning  and  eloquence 
of  the  declining  Roman  empire,  and  made  it  siibservient  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
They  are  justly  called  fathers  of  the  church ;  they  belong  to 
Christendom  without  distinction  of  denominations;  and  they 
still,  especially  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom  among  the  Gi*eek 
fathers,  and  Augustine  and  Jerome  among  the  Latin,  by  their 
writings  and  their  example,  hold  powerful  sway,  though  with 
different  degrees  of  authority  according  to  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  various  churches  concerning  the  supremacy  of 
the  Bible  and  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

We  begin  the  series  of  the  most  important  Nicene  and  post- 
Nicene  divines  with  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  the  '^father  of 
church  history,"  the  Christian  Herodotus. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  260  or  270,  probably  in 
Palestine,  and  was  educated  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards 
at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  under  the  influence  of  the  works  of 
Origen.  He  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  learned 
presbyter  Pamphilus,*  who  had  collected  a  considerable  bib- 
lical and  patristic  library,  and  conducted  a  flourishing  theolog- 

*  Hence  the  surntme  Eif<r4fiio9  (6  ^l\ot)  rov  Ua/ji^tKov,  PampkUiy  by  which 
anciently  be  was  most  frequenUy  distinguished  fh>m  many  other  less  noted  met. 
of  the  same  name,  e.  g.:  Eusebioa  of  Nioomedia  (f  841),  Eusebius  of  Vercelli 
(f  871),  Eusebius  Emesenus,  of  Emeaa  or  Emisa  in  Phoenicia  (f  860),  and  others. 
On  this  last  comp.  Opuscnla  que  supersunt  Gneca,  ed.  Augnsti,  Elberfeld,  1829 
somewhat  hastily ;  corrected  by  Thilo,  Ueber  die  Sohiiften  des  Suseb.  yoq  Alei 
ud  des  Euseb.  Ton  Emisa,  Halle,  1882. 
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ical  school  which  he  had  founded  at  GsBsarea,  till  in  809  he 
died  a  martyr  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian.'  Ensebing 
taught  for  a  long  time  in  this  school ;  and  after  the  death  of 
his  preceptor  and  friend,  he  travelled  to  Tyre  and  to  Egypt, 
and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  cruel  scenes  of  the  last  greal 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  con 
fessor,  but  soon  released. 

Twenty  years  later,  when  Eusebins,  presiding  at  the  coun- 
cil at  Tyre  (885  or  836),  took  sides  against  Athanasius,  the 
bishop  Potamon  of  Heraclea,  according  to  the  account  of 
Epiphanius,  exclaimed  in  his  face :  ^^  How  dost  thou,  Eusebins, 
sit  as  judge  of  the  innocent  Athanasius?  Who  can  bear  it! 
Why !  didst  thou  not  sit  with  me  in  prison  in  the  time  of  the 
tyrants!  They  plucked  out  my  eye  for  my  confession  of  the 
truth ;  thou  earnest  forth  unhurt ;  thou  hast  suffered  nothing 
for  thy  confession;  unscathed  thou  art  here  present.  How 
didst  thou  escape  from  prison !  On  some  other  groxmd  than 
because  thou  didst  promise  to  do  an  unlawftil  thing  [to  sacri- 
fice to  idols]!  or,  perchance,  didst  thou  actually  do  this!" 
But  this  insinuation  of  cowardice  and  infidelity  to  Ohrist  arose 
probably  from  envy  and  party  passion  in  a  moment  of  excite* 
ment  With  such  a  stain  upon  him,  Eusebins  would  hardly 
have  been  intrusted  by  the  ancient  church  with  the  episcopal 
staff.' 

About  the  year  815,  or  earlier,  Eusebins  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Oeesarea,*  where  he  labored  till  his  death  in  840.  The 
patriarchate  of  Antioch,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  atlber 
the  deposition  of  Eustathius  in  831,  he  in  honorable  self-denial, 
and  fi^m  preference  for  a  more  quiet  literary  life,  declined. 

He  was  drawn  into  the  Arian  controversies  against  his 
will,  and  played  an  eminent  part  at  the  council  of  iNicsea, 
where  he  held  the  post  of  honor  at  the  right  hand  of  the  pre- 
siding emperor.    In  the  perplexities  of  this  movement  he  took 

^  Jerome  <enuaks  of  FtanphSin  (Be  Tiris  flliulrfbiia,  e.  76):  **Tuto  biblioihecft 
dbhuB  imore  flagi»fit»  at  mailmafn  partem  Origenie  Tohmilnom  soa  maun  deeerip 
iefil»  qii»  usque  hodle  [a.  898]  In  Oanrieofli  bibliotheca  habentur." 

'  So  Valeaius  alao  Tiewe  the  matter,  while  Barooius  puts  fidth  in  the  rebukOi 
'  Honoe  he  ia  alao  called  EoaebiuB  CsBflarieoBis  or  Pales^ua. 
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middle  ground,  and  endeavored  to  unite  the  opposite  parfiea. 
This  brought  him,  on  the  one  hand,  the  peculiar  favor  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  but,  on  the  other,  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  to  the 
Arian  heresy.*  It  is  certain  that,  before  the  council  of  Hicsea, 
he  sympathized  with  Arius ;  that  in  the  council  he  proposed 
an  orthodox  but  indefinite  compromise-creed;  that  after  the 
council  he  was  not  friendly  with  Athanasius  and  other  defend- 
ers of  orthodoxy ;  and  that,  in  the  synod  of  Tyre,  which  d^ 
posed  Athanasius  in  835,  he  took  a  leading  part,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Epiphanius,  presided.  In  keeping  with  these  facts  la 
his  silence  respecting  the  Arian  contr6versy  (which  broke  out 
in  318)  in  an  Ecclesiastical  History  which  comes  down  to  324, 
and  was  probably  not  completed  till  826,  when  the  council  of 
KicsBa  would  have  formed  its  most  fitting  close.  He  would 
rather  close  his  history  with  the  victory  of  CJonstantine  over 
Licinius  than  with  the  Oreed  over  which  theological  parties 
contended,  and  with  which  he  himself  was  implicated.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  he  subscribed  the 
Nicene  Creed,  though  reluctantly,  and  reserving  his  own  inter- 

'  So  thought,  among  the  anoients,  Hilary,  Jerome  (who  otherwise  speaks  faTora- 
bly  of  Eosebius),  Theodoret,  and  the  second  council  of  Nlcssa  (a.  d.  787),  which 
ai\{ustl7  condemned  him  even  expressly,  as  an  Arian  heretic ;  and  so  have  thought, 
among  modems,  Baronius,  Petavius,  Glericus,  Tillemont,  Gieseler;  while  the  church 
historian  Socrates,  the  Roman  bishops  Oelasius  and  Pela^us  n.,  Valesius,  6.  Bull, 
Care  (who  enters  into  a  full  vindication.  Lap.  186  sqq.),  and  Sam.  Lee  (and  most 
Anglicans),  have  defended  the  orthodoxy  of  Eusebins,  or  at  least  mention  him  with 
very  high  respect  The  Gallican  church  has  even  placed  him  in  the  catalogue  of 
saints.  Athanasius  never  expressly  charges  him  with  apostasy  from  the  Nicene  faith 
to  Arianism  or  to  Semi-Arianism,  but  frequently  says  that  before  826  he  held  with 
Arius,  and  changed  his  opinion  at  Nlcsea.  This  is  the  view  of  M5hler  also  (Athana- 
sitts  der  Grosse^  p.  888  fll),  whom  Domer  (IHstory  of  Ghristology,  i  792)  inaccu- 
rately reclcons  among  the  opponents  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Eusebius,  The  testimoniefl 
of  the  andents  for  and  against  Eusebius  are  collected  in  Migne^s  edition  of  his  works, 
torn.  i.  pp.  68>98.  Among  recent  ¥rrter8  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  has  most  fuUy  investigated 
the  orthodoxy  of  Eusebius  in  the  Preliminaiy  Dissertation  to  his  translation  of  the 
Theophania  from  the  Syriac,  pp.  xxiv.-xdx.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  (p.  xcviiL), 
**  that  Eusebins  was  no  Arian ;  and  that  the  same  reasoning  must  prove  that  be  was 
no  Semi-Arian ;  that  he  did  in  no  degree  partake  of  the  error  of  Origen,  ascribed  to 
him  so  podtively  and  so  groundlesaly  by  FhotluB.**  But  this  is  merely  a  negative 
zesult 
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pretation  of  die  hamoansion ;  that  he  publicly  recommeaded 
it  to  the  people  of  his  diocese ;  and  that  he  never  formallj 
'^ected  it. 

The  only  satisfactory  solation  of  this  apparent  inoonsiBtenoy 
is  to  be  foand  in  his  own  indecision  and  leaning  to  a  doctrinal 
latitudiDarianism,  not  unfreqnent  in  historians  who  become 
fanuliar  with  a  vast  variety  of  opinions  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  On  the  important  point  of  the  htmunnman  he 
never  came  to  a  firm  and  final  conviction.  He  wavered  be- 
tween the  older  Origenistic  subordinationism  and  the  Nicene 
orthodoxy.  He  asserted  clearly  and  strongly  with  Origen  the 
eternity  of  the  Son,  and  so  far  was  decidedly  opposed  to  Arian- 
ism,  which  made  Christ  a  creature  in  tinje ;  but  he  recoiled 
from  the  homoottsion^  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  go  beyond 
the  Scriptures,  and  hence  he  made  no  use  of  the  term,  either 
in  his  book  against  Maroellus,  or  in  his  discourses  against 
Sabellius.  Beligious  sentiment  compelled  him  to  acknowledge 
the  fall  deity  of  Christ ;  fear  of  Sabellianism  restrained  him. 
He  avoided  the  strictly  orthodox  formulas,  and  moved  rather 
in  the  less  definite  terms  of  former  times.  Theological  acumen 
he  constitutioually  lacked.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  a  man  of  con- 
troversy, but  of  moderation  and  peace.  He  stood  upon  the 
border  between  the  ante-Nicene  theology  and  the  Nic^ie. 
His  doctrine  shows  the  color  of  each  by  turns,  and  reflects  the 
unsettled  problem  of  the  church  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Arian 
controversy.* 

With  his  theological  indecision  is  connected  his  weakness 
of  character.  He  was  an  amiable  and  pliant  court-theologian, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  blinded  and  carried  away  by  the 
splendor  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  his  patron  and  firiend. 
Constantine  took  him  often  into  his  counsels,  invited  him  to 
his  table,  related  to  him  his  vision  of  the  cross,  showed  him 
the  famous  labarum,  listened  standing  to  his  occasional  ser- 
mons, wrote  him  several  letters,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 

'  The  same  Tiew  is  taken  sabetantibUj  by  Baur  (Oeadiicfate  der  Lehre  Ton  der 
Dreieinigkeit  and  Menschwerdung,  I  475  tL%  Domer  (Entwioklungsgesohioh  ie  dei 
Lefare  too  der  Person  ChrisU,  L  792  ff.),  Semiadh  (Art  Eusebius  in  HenQg's  B&cj 
klopidie,  Tol  ir.  288),  and  other  modem  German  theologians. 
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Bupervisiou  of  the  copies  of  the  Bible  for  the  nse  of  the  churdiea 
in  Constantiuople. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  this  em- 
peror's reign  (336),  Eusebius  delivered  a  panegyric  decked 
with  the  most  pompous  hyperbole,  and  after  his  death,  in 
literal  obedience  to  the  maxim:  ^^De  mortais  nihil  nisi 
bonum/'  he  glorified  his  virtues  at  the  expense  of  veracity  and 
with  intentional  omission  of  his  fiiults.  With  all  tliis,  how- 
ever, he  had  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  in  morr 
quiet  times  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  episcopal  see 
And  it  must  be  said,  to  his  honor,  that  he  never  claimed  the 
favor  of  the  emperor  for  private  ends. 

The  theological  and  literary  value  of  Eusebius  lies  in  the 
province  of  learning.  He  was  an  unwearied  reader  and 
collector,  and  probably  surpassed  all  the  other  church  fathers^ 
hardly  excepting  even  Origen  and  Jerome,  in  compass  of 
knowledge  and  of  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature  both 
heathen  and  Christian ;  while  in  originality,  vigor,  sharpness, 
and  copiousness  of  thought,  he  stands  far  below  Origen,  Atha- 
nasius,  Basil,  and  the  two  Oregories.  His  scholarship  ^goee 
much  further  in  breadth  than  in  depth,  and  is  not  controlled 
and  systematized  by  a  philosophical  mind  or  a  critical  judg- 
ment. 

Of  his  works,  the  historical  are  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  valuable;. to  wit,  his  JSode&iastical  History^  his 
Chrcnide^  his  Life  of  Constcmtine^  and  a  tract  on  the  Martyr% 
of  Palestine  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  The  position  of 
Eusebius,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  persecution,  and  in  the 
opening  of  the  period  of  the  imperial  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  employment  of  many  ancient  documents,  some 
of  which  have  since  been  lost,  give  these  works  a  peculiar 
value.  He  is  temperate,  upon  the  whole,  impartial,  and  truth- 
loving — ^rare  virtues  in  an  age  of  intense  excitement  and  po- 
lemical zeal  like  that  in  which  he  lived.  The  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  to  work  this  important  field  of  theological  study, 
and  for  many  centuries  remained  a  model  in  it,  justly  entitles 
him  to  his  honorable  distinction  of  Father  of  Church  BUstory, 
Tet  he  is  neither  a  critical  student  nor  an  elegant  writer  of 
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history,  but  only  a  diligent  and  learned  collector.  His  £0010* 
Biastical  History,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  victory  of 
Constantine  over  Licinins  in  324,  gives  a  colorless,  defect- 
ive,  incoherent,  fragmentary,  yet  interesting,  picture  of  the 
heroic  youth  of  the  chnrch,  and  owes  its  incalculable  value, 
not  to  the  historic  art  of  the  author,  but  almost  entirely  to  his 
copious  and  mostly  literal  extracts  from  foreign,  and  in  some 
cases  now  extinct,  sources.  As  concerns  the  lirst  three  centu* 
ries,  too,  it  slands  alone ;  for  the  successors  of  Eusebius  begin  . 
their  history  where  he  leaves  off. 

His  Chronicle  consists  of  an  outline-sketch  of  universal  his- 
tory down  to  325,  arranged  by  ages  and  nations  (borrowed 
largely  from  the  Chronography  of  Julius  Africanus),  and  an 
abstract  of  this  universal  chronicle  in  tabular  form.  The 
Greek  original  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  unconnected  frag- 
ments by  Syncellus ;  but  the  second  part,  containing  the  chron- 
ological tables,  was  translated  and  continued  by  Jerome  to 
878,  and  remained  for  centuries  the  source  of  the  synchronistic 
knowledge  of  history  and  the  basis  of  historical  works  in  Chris- 
tendom/ Jerome  also  translated,  with  several  corrections  and 
additions,  a  useful  antiquarian  work  of  Eusebius,  the  so-called 
Onomastieon,  a  description  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.' 

In  his  Life,  and  still  more  in  his  Eulogy,  of  Constantino, 
EnsebiuB  has  almost  entirely  forgotten  the  dignity  of  the  his- 
torian in  the  zeal  of  the  panegyrist.  Nevertheless,  this  work 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  his  imperial 
friend.* 

'  The  Greek  title  was :  XpovixAv  Koy^rwy  warroiawii  Itrropla  (Hieron.  De  Tiria 
Dlnstr.  c.  81);  the  Latin  ib:  Chronioa  Euaebii  8.  Oanones  hiatoiUD  univerae,  Hiero« 
njmo  interprete.  See  Vallarai's  ed.  of  Jerome's  works,  torn.  viii.  1-S20.  Jerome 
also  caUs  it  Temponim  libram.  It  is  now  known  also  (since  1818)  in  an  Armenian 
tnmslation.  Most  complete  edilion  by  Angelo  Mai,  in  Script  ret  nova  coU.  tom. 
▼lii  Rom.  1838,  republished  in  Migne's  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Eusebius, 
tom.  i  p.  100  sqq. 

*  Tl«p\  rwr  towikAp  iifofidretv  r&v  iw  t$  3c(f  ypeup^  De  Stu  et  nominibus  luooram 
Hebraieomm,  in  Jerome's  works,  tom.  iii.  121-890.  A  new  edition,  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  Larsow  and  Parthey,  Berol.  1662. 

*  Socrates  already  obserres  (in  the  first  book  of  his  Ohnroh  History)  that  Euse- 
tins  wrote  the  life  of  Constantine  more  as  a  panegyrioal  oration  than  as  an  aconratc 
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Next  in  importance  to  his  historical  works  are  his  bi^ 
ogetic;  namely,  his  PriBpa/raiio  evcmgeUoa^^  and  his  Demcf^' 
stratio  eva/ngdica,*  These  were  both  written  before  324,  and 
are  an  arsenal  of  the  apologetic  material  of  the  ancient  chorch. 
The  former  proposes,  in  fifteen  books,  to  give  a  docnmentary 
refutation  of  the  heathen  religions  from  Greek  writings.  The 
latter  gives,  in  twenty  books,  of  which  only  the  first  ten  are 
preserved,  the  positive  argument  for  the  absolute  tnith  of 
Christianity,  from  its  nature,  and  from  the  fulfiHment  of  the 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  The  Theophamy^  in  five 
books,  is  a  popular  compend  from  these  two  works,  and  was 
probably  written  later,  as  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Anacephalseosis 
after  the  Panarion,  for  more  general  use.*  It  is  known  in  the 
Greek  original  from  fragments  only,  published  by  Cardinal 
Mai,*  and  now  complete  in  a  Syriac  version  which  was  discov- 
ered in  1839  by  Tattam,  in  a  Nitrian  monastery,  and  was 

nooount  of  erents.  BaroniuB  (AnnaL  ad  an.  824,  n.  6)  oompares  tbe  Vita  Conatan- 
tini,  not  unfitly,  with  the  Cyropiedia  of  Xenophon,  who,  as  Cicero  says,  **Titam 
Gyri  non  tarn  ad  historiiB  fidem  oonBcripait,  quam  ad  effigiem  justi  prindpia 
exhibendam.*'  This  is  the  most  charitable  oonstnictioD  we  can  put  upon  this 
book,  the  tone  of  which  is  intolerably  offensiye  to  a  manly  and  independent  spirit 
tcqnaintfd  with  the  crimes  of  Constantine.  But  we  should  remember  that  strongei 
men^  such  as  Athanasius,  Hilary,  and  Epiphanius,  have  orerrated  Conatantino,  and 
called  him  *'  most  pious "  and  '*  of  blessed  memory."  Burckhardt,  in  his  work 
on  Constantine,  p.  846  and  passim,  speaks  too  contemptuously  of  EuaebiuB,  without 
any  reference  to  his  good  qualities  and  great  merits. 

'  Best  edited  by  Thomas  QAisroao,  Ozon.  1848,  4  vols.  670.  In  IDgne's  edi- 
tion it  forms  tom.  ilL 

*  Likewise  edited  by  GAisroBD,  Ozf.  1652,  2  vols.  Sto.  In  Migne's  edition 
torn.  It. 

'  Dr.  Sam.  Lee,  howerer,  is  of  the  opposite  opmion,  see  p.  zxiL  of  the  Preface 
to  his  trsnalation.  **  It  appears  probable  to  me,**  he  says,  "  that  this  more  popular 
and  more  useful  work  [the  Theophania]  was  first  composed  and  published,  and  that 
the  other  two  [the  PrsBparaUo,  and  the  Demonstrado  Evangelica] — illustrating,  as 
they  generally  do,  some  particular  points  only — argued  in  order  in  our  work — ^were 
reserved  for  the  reading  and  occasional  writing  of  our  author  during  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind,  aa  for  the  general 
reading  of  the  learned.  It  appears  probable  to  me,  theretbre,  that  this  waa 
one  of  the  first  productions  of  Eusebius,  if  not  the  first  after  the  persecutions 
ceased.** 

^  In  the  fourth  Tolume  of  tbe  Novn  Patrum  Bibliothecs,  Rem.  1847,  pjk 
LOS-166,  reprinted  hi  Migne*s  edition  of  the  works  of  Eusebius^  torn.  r.  flOt 
iqq. 
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edited  by  Samnel  Lee  at  London  in  1842.*  To  this  cla88  also 
belongs  his  apologetic  tract  Against  JSRerocles* 

Of  much  less  importance  are  the  two  dogmatic  works  of 
Ensebias :  Against  MarceUus^  and  Upon  the  Church  Theology 
(likewise  against  Marcellns),  in  favor  of  the  hypostatical  exist- 
ence of  the  Son.' 

His  Commentaries  on  several  books  of  the  Bible  (Isaiah, 
Psalms,  Luke)  pmrsue,  without  independence,  and  withoat 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  the  allegorical  method  of  Origen.* 

To  these  are  to  be  added,  finally,  some  works  in  Biblical 
Introdaction  and  Arch»ology,  the  Onomasticon,  already  alluded 
to,  a  sort  of  sacred  geography,  and  fragments  of  an  enthusi- 
astic Apology  for  Origen,  a  juvenile  work  which  he  and  Pam- 
philus  jointly  produced  before  809,  and  which,  in  the  Ori- 
genistic  controversy,  was  the  target  of  the  bitterest  shots  of 
Epiphanius'  and  Jerome.' 

§  162.     The  Ohwch  Historians  after  Eusebins. 

L  The  Charch  Histories  of  Soobatxs,  Sozombn,  Thsouobxt,  EyAORniB, 
PaiLOSTORoros,  and  Thbodobus  Lxotob  have  been  edited,  with  the 
Eodes.  Hist  of  ETxaebios,  by  VaUiivs^  Par.  1659-'78,  in  8  vols,  (defec- 
tive reprint,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1672-79);  best  ed.,  Cambridge,  1720,  and 
again  1746,  in  8  toIb.,  with  improvements  and  additions  by  GmU. 
Beading,    Best  English  translation  by  Meredith^  Eanmer^  and  Wye 

'  Also  fai  English,  under  the  title :  On  the  Theophania,  or  Divine  ICanifestation 
of  oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  bj  Eusebius,  translated  into  English,  with  Notes,  ftom 
an  ancient  ttyriac  Y  eision  of  the  Greek  original,  now  lost ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Vmdicstion  of  the  orthodoxy,  and  prophetical  views,  of  that  distinguished  writer,  by 
8am.  Lee,  D.D.,  Gambr.  1848.  The  MS.  of  this  work  is  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum ;  it  was  written  at  Edessa  in  the  Estraoghelo,  or  old  church-handwritmg  of 
the  Syrians,  on  very  fine  and  welli)repared  skin.  Dr.  Lee  assigns  it  to  the  year  411 
(Le.p.xiL). 

*  In  Migne^s  edition,  torn.  iv.  706-868. 

■  In  M]gne*s  edition,  torn.  ri.  p.  707  sqq. 

*  Angelo  Mai  has  published  new  fragments  of  Conmientaries  of  Eusebius  on  the 
Psahns  and  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  Nova  Patrum  Bibliothecsi,  torn.  iv.  p.  77  sqq. 
sad  p.  160  sqq.,  and  republished  in  Migne*s  ed.  voL  vL 

*  The  sixth  book  was  added  by  Eusebius  alone  after  the  death  of  his  friend. 
The  first  book  is  still  extant  in  the  Latin  version  of  Rufinus,  and  some  extracts  in 
Phodna. 
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Saltonatallj  Gambr.  1688, 1692,  and  London,  1709.  New  ed.  in  Bohn^l 
Ecclesiastical  Library,  Lond.  1851,  in  4  vols,  small  8yo. 
IL  F.  A.  HoLZHAUBEN :  De  fontibna,  qaibus  Socrates,  Sozonienns,  ao  Theo- 
doretus  in  scribenda  historia  sacra  nsi  snnt.  GOtt.  1825.  G.  Dakokbs: 
De  fontibus,  indole  et  dignitate  libromm  Tbeod.  Lectoris  et  Evagrii. 
Gdtt.  1841.  J.  G.  DowLiNo:  An  Introdnction  to  the  Oritical  Stndj 
of  Ecol.  nistory.  Lond.  1888,  p.  84  ff.  F.  Ohb.  Baitb:  Die  Epoohet 
der  kirchlichen  Geschiohtsohreibnng.  Tub.  1852,  pp.  T-82.  Oomp. 
P.  SoHAFF :  History  of  the  Apostolio  Ghnrch,  Gen.  Introd.  p.  62  f« 

EusEBius,  without  intending  it,  founded  a  school  of  church 
bistorians,  who  continued  the  thread  of  his  story  from  Con- 
stantino the  Great  to  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century,  and,  like 
him,  limited  themselves  to  a  simple,  credulous  narration  of 
external  facts,  and  a  collection  of  valuable  documents,  without 
an  inkling  of  the  critical  sifting,  philosophical  mastery,  and 
artistic  reproduction  of  material,  which  we  find  in  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus  among  the  classics,  and  in  many  a  modem  histo- 
rian. None  of  them  touched  the  history  of  the  first  three  cen- 
tnries ;  Eusebius  was  supposed  to  have  done  here  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theod- 
oret  run  nearly  parallel,  but  without  mutual  acquaintance  or 
dependence,  and  their  contents  are  very  similar/  Evagrius 
carried  the  narrative  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 
All  of  them  combine  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  which 
after  Oonstantine  were  inseparably  interwoven  in  the  East; 
and  (with  the  exception  of  Philostorgius)  all  occupy  essentially 
the  same  orthodox  stand-point.  They  ignore  the  Western 
church,  except  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  Eaat. 

These  successors  of  Ensebius  are : 

SocBATES,  an  attorney  or  scholasticus  in  Constantinople, 
born  in  380.  His  work,  in  seven  books,  covers  the  period 
from  306  to  439,  and  is  valuable  for  its  numerous  extracts 

'  The  frequent  supposition  (of  Valois  with  others)  that  Sowmen  wrote  to  oom 
plete  Socrates,  and  Theodoret  to  complete  both,  eannot  be  prored.  The  authors 
seem  independent  of  one  another.  Theodoret  says  in  the  Proosminm:  "Since 
Eusebius  of  Palestine,  commencing  his  history  with  the  holy  apostles,  has  described 
the  events  of  the  church  to  the  reign  of  the  God*belo7ed  Oonstantine,  I  have  begun 
toy  history  where  he  ended  his.^  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  writers  on  the 
same  subject  Nor  does  Sozomen,  L  i.  c.  1,  where  he  alludes  to  his  predeceaaora 
Volcsius  charges  Sozomen  with  plagiarism. 
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from  Boorces,  and  its  calm,  impartial  representation.  It  has 
been  charged  with  a  leaning  towards  Novatianism.  He  had 
npon  the  whole  a  higher  view  of  the  duty  of  the  historian  than 
his  contemporaries  and  successors ;  he  judged  more  liberally 
of  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  is  less  extrayagant  in  the 
praise  of  emperors  and  bishops.' 

Hebmias  Sozomvn,  a  native  of  Palestine,  a  junior  contempo- 
rary of  Socrates,  and  likewise  a  scholasticus  in  Cionstantinople, 
wrote  the  history  of  the  church,  in  nine  books,  from  323  to  the 
death  of  Honorias  in  423,'  and  hence  in  its  subjects  keeps  pace 
for  the  most  part  with  Socrates,  though,  as  it  would  appear, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  work,  and  with  many  additions 
on  the  history  of  the  hermits  and  monks,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  predilection/ 

Theodobet,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  was  bom  at  Antioch  about 
390,  of  an  honorable  and  pious  mother ;  educated  in  the  cloister 
of  St.  Euprepius  (perhaps  with  Nestorius) ;  formed  upon  the 
writings  of  Diodorns  of  Tarsus  and  Ilieodore  of  Mopsuestia ; 
made  bishop  of  Gyros,  or  Cyrrhos,  in  Syria,  after  420 ;  and 
died  in  457.  He  is  known  to  us  from  the  Christological  con- 
troversies as  the  most  scholarly  advocate  of  the  Antiochian 
dyophy&itism  or  moderate  Nestorianism ;  condemned  at  Epho* 
BUS  in  431,  deposed  by  the  council  of  Robbers  in  449,  ac- 
quitted in  451  by  the  fourth  ecumenical  council  on  condition  of 
his  condemning  Nestorius  and  all  deniers  of  the  theotokos^  but 
again  partially  condemned  at  the  fifth  long  after  his  death. 
He  was,  therefore,  like  Ensebius,  an  actor  as  well  as  an  author 
of  church  history.  As  bishop,  he  led  an  exemplary  life,  his 
enemies  themselves  being  judges,  and  was  especially  benevolent 
to  the  poor.  He  owned  nothing  valuable  but  books,  and  ap- 
plied the  revenues  of  his  bishopric  to  the  public  good.  He 
shared  the  superstitions  and  weaknesses  of  his  age. 

His  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  five  books,  composed  about 
450,  reaches  firOm  325  to  429.    It  is  the  most  valuable  con 

>  Separate  edidon  by  Hubbet:  Sooratit  eeholastici  HiBtoiia  Eocl  Ox^m.  1868,  S 
▼ols.  Sto. 

'  Aooording  to  tiie  UBiial,  bvt  incoirect  statement,  to  the  year  4S9. 

*  He  infonna  ub  (Book  t.  c  16)  that  Ua  graod&ther,  with  hia  whole  fiunQy,  wae 
ooDTen^d  to  Ohristiaidty  by  a  miracle  of  the  monk  Hilarion. 
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tinaation  of  Eusebius,  and,  though  shorter,  it  famishes  an 
essential  supplement  to  the  works  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen. 

His  "  Historia  religiosa"  consists  of  biographies  of  hermits 
and  monks,  written  with  great  enthusiasm  for  ascetic  holiness, 
and  with  many  fabulous  accessories,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  day.  His  ^'Heretical  Fables,"*  thougli  superficial  and 
marred  by  maoy  errors,  is  of  some  importance  for  the  history 
of  Christian  doctrine.  It  contains  a  severe  condemnation  of 
Nestorius,  which  we  should  hardly  expect  from  Theodorct.* 

Theodoret  was  a  very  fruitful  author.  Besides  these  histo- 
ries, he  wrote  valuable  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  on  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  dogmatic 
and  polemic  works  against  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrian  Chris- 
tology,  and  against  the  heretics;  an  apology  of  Christianity 
against  the  Greek  philosophy ;  and  sermons  and  letters." 

Eyagbits  (born  about  536  in  Syria,  died  after  594)  was  a 
lawyer  in  Antioch,  and  rendered  the  patriarch  Gregory  great 
service,  particularly  in  an  action  for  incest  in  588.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  the  Antiochians  celebrated  his  second  wed- 
ding (592)  with  public  plays.  He  is  the  last  continuator  of 
Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  properly  so  called.  He  begins  hia 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  six  books  with  the  council  of  Bphesua, 
431,  and  closes  it  with  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maurice,  594.  He  is  of  special  importance  on  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian   controversies;   gives  accounts  of 

'  AlptTunis  KOKOfivdlas  iwnofi'fiy  in  five  books;  in  Scbulze*B  edition  of  the  Opera, 
torn.  iv.  p.  280  sqq.  The  fifth  book  presents  a  Bummary  of  the  chief  articles  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  a  sort  of  dogmatical  oompend. 

'  Book  iy.  ch.  12.  Qamier,  Cave,  and  Oudin  regard  this  anti-Nestorian  chapter 
as  a  later  interpolation,  though  without  good  reason ;  Schnke  (note  in  loco^  torn,  iv, 
p.  868)  defends  it  as  genoine.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Theodoret  at  the 
council  of  Cbalcedon  could  only  save  himself  from  expulsion  by  anathematiaDg 
Nestorius. 

*  Theodoreti  Opera  omnia  cura  et  studio  Jac.  Strmondi^  Par.  1642,  4  vols,  fol, 
with  an  additional  Tol.  ▼.  by  Oamier,  1684.  Another  edition  by  /.  L.  Sckvlte, 
Halle,  1768-^74,  6  torn,  in  10  vols.,  which  has  been  republished  by  J.  P.  Migne^ 
Par.  1860,  in  6  vols.  (Patrologia  Gneca,  torn.  lxxx.-lxxxiv.).  The  last  volume  in 
Schulze^s  and  Higne^s  editions  contains  Gamier*s  Auctarium  ad  opera  Theod.  and  * 
his  Du^scrtations  on  the  life  and  on  the  faith  of  Theodoret,  and  on  the  filth  eoomco- 
ical  SvDoU.    Comp.  also  Schrdckh,  Church  History,  vol  xviii. 
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bishops  and  monks,  churches  and  public  buildings,  earthquakei 
and  otl)er  calamities ;  and  interweaves  political  history,  such 
as  the  wars  of  Chosroes  and  the  assaults  of  the  barbarians.' 
He  was  strictly  orthodox,  and  a  superstitious  venerator  of 
monks,  saints,  and  relics.' 

Theodorus  Lbctob,  reader  in  the  church  of  Constantinople 
about  525,  compiled  an  abstract  from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret,  under  the  title  of  Hietaria  tripartita^  which  is  still 
extant  in  the  manuscript ;  *  and  composed  a  continuation  of 
Socrates  from  431  to  518,  of  which  fragments  only  are  pre- 
served in  John  Damascenus,  Nil  as,  and  Nicephorus  Callisti/ 

Of  Philostobgius,  an  Arian  church  historian  (bom  in  368), 
nothing  has  come  down  to  us  but  fragments  in  Photius ;  and 
these  breathe  so  strong  a  partisan  spirit,  that  the  loss  of  the 
rest  is  not  to  be  r^retted.  He  described  the  period  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Arian  controversy  to  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.  a.  d.  423. 

The  series  of  the  Oreek  church  historians  closes  with 
NicEPHORus  Calustus  or  Calmsti  (i.  e.,  son  of  Callistns),*  who 
lived  at  Constantinople  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  voice  of  history  had  been  silent  since  the  sixth 
century,  and  resumed  the  long-neglected  task  where  his  prede- 
cessors had  left  it,  but  on  a  more  extended  plan  of  a  general 
history  of  the  catholic  church  from  the  beginning  to  the  yea* 
911.  We  have,  however,  only  eighteen  books  to  the  death  of 
emperor  Phocas  in  610,  and  a  list  of  contents  of  five  other 
books.     He  made  large  use  of  Eiisebius  and  his  successors,  and 

added  unreliable  traditions  of  the  later  days  of  the  Apostles, 

• 

'  Yalesius  bUmes  him  **  quod  non  tanUim  diligentiain  adhibuit  in  conqnirendia 
■ntiqnitatis  eocIesiasticsB  monumentis,  qoam  in  legendis  profaniB  anotoribns.*' 

*  The  first  edition  was  from  a  Parisian  manoscript  by  Rob.  Stephanas,  Par. 
1644.  Valesius,  in  his  complete  edition,  employed  two  more  manuscripts.  A  new 
edition,  accordipg  to  the  text  of  Valesius,  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1844. 

'  Yolesius  intended  to  edit  it,, and  contented  himself  with  giving  the  variatioiu, 
since  the  book  furnished  nothing  new. 

*  Collected  in  the  edition  of  Valesius. 

'  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  waa 
deposed  during  the  image  controversy  and  died  828.  His  works,  among  which  la 
also  a  brief  Chronographia  ab  Adamo  ad  Michaelis  et  Theophili  tempora  (828^  form 
torn,  c  in  Migne*8  Patrologia  Qrsdca. 
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the  history  of  MonophysitiBm,  of  monks  and  saints,  of  the  bar« 
barian  irruptions,  &c.  He,  too,  ignores  the  Pelagian  contro- 
yersy,  and  takes  little  notice  of  the  Latin  church  after  the  fifth 
century.* 

In  the  Zatin  church — ^to  anticipate  thus  much — Eusebius 
found  only  one  imitator  and  continuator,  the  presbyter  and 
monk  RuFiNus,  of  Aquileia  (330-410).  He  was  at  first  a  friend 
of  Jerome,  afterwards  a  bitter  enemy.  He  translated,  with 
abridgments  and  insertions  at  his  pleasure,  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius,  and  continued  it  to  Theodosius  the  G-reat 
(392).  Yet  his  continuation  has  little  value.  He  wrote  also 
biographies  of  hermits ;  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ; 
and  translations  of  several  works  of  Origeu,  with  emendations 
of  oflfensive  portions.* 

Cassiodokus,  consul  and  monk  (died  about  563),  composed 
a  useful  abstract  of  the  works  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theod- 
oret,  in  twelve  books,  under  the  title  of  Ststoria  tripartita^ 
for  the  Latin  church  of  the  middle  age. 

The  only  properly  original  contributions  to  church  history 
from  among  the  Latin  divines  were  those  of  Jerome  (f  419)  in 
his  biographical  and  literary  Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Mem 
(written  in  392),  which  Oennadius,  a  Semi-Pelagian  presbyter 
of  South  Gaul,  continued  to  the  year  495.  SuLPicrtrs  Severus 
(t  420)  wrote  in  good  style  a  Sacred  History,  or  History  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  from  the  creation  down  to  the  year 
400 ;  and  Paulus  Orositts  (about  415)  an  apologetic  Universal 
History,  which  hardly,  however,  deserves  the  name  of  a  his- 
tory. 

§  163.    Athanaeius  the  Great. 

I.  8.  Athanabius  :  Opera  omnia  qusa  extant  vel  qusd  eJoB  nomine  dream- 
ferontnr,  etc.,  Gr.  et  lat.,  opera  et  studio  monachorum  ordinis  S.  Bene- 

'  First  edition  in  Latin  by  John  Langt^  Basil  1668 ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  bj 
Front,  Ducinu,  Par.  1680,  in  2  toIs.  There  exists  bnt  one  Greek  mannsoript  copj 
of  NicephomSi  as  far  as  we  know,  wliieh  is  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial  lil^rarr 
of  Vienna. 

'  His  works  are  edited  by  Fallani^  Yeron.  1746,  toL  L  foL  (unfinished).  The 
Ecdesiastical  History  has  sereral  times  appeared  separately,  and  was  long  a  needed 
Sttbstitnte  for  Ensebius  in  the  West. 
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-dicti  e  coDgregadone  S.  Maari  {Jac,  Lopin  et  B.  de  Mon^aueony 
Parifl,  1698.  8  torn.  fol.  (or  rather  2  tomi,  the  first  in  two  parta). 
This  is  the  must  elegant  and  correct  edition,  but  mnat  be  completed 
by  two  Yolames  of  the  CoUectio  nova  Patrum,  ed.  B,  de  Mon^faucon, 
Par.  1706.  2  torn.  fol.  More  complete,  bat  not  so  handsome,  is  the 
edition  of  1777,  Patav.,  in  4  vols.  fol.  (Brunet  says  uf  the  latter 
*^  Edition  moins  belle  et  moins  ch^re  qne  oelle  de  Paris,  mais  angmen- 
t^e  dMn  4*  vol.,  lequel  renferme  les  opuscules  de  8.  Athan.,  tir^  de  la 
Collectio  nova  da  P.  Montfaucon  et  des  Aneedota  de  Wolf,  et  de  plus 
Vinterpretatio  Piolmommy)  Bat  now  both  these  older  editions  need 
again  to  be  completed  by  the  Syrian  Festal  Letters  of  Athauasius, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Tattam  Id  a  Nitrian  monastery  in  1648 ;  edited  by 
W.  Cureton  in  Syriao  and  English  at  London  in  1816  and  1848  (and  in 
English  by  H,  Burgess  and  H,  Williams^  OtL  1854,  in  the  Libr.  of  the 
Fathers) ;  in  German,  with  notes  by  F.  Larsow,  at  Leipzig  in  1852 ;  and 
in  Syriao  and  Latin  by  Card.  Angela  Mai  in  the  Nova  Patr.  Biblioth^ 
ca.  Bom.  1853,  tom.  vi.  pp.  1-168.  A  new  and  more  salable,  thoogh 
less  accurate,  edition  of  the  Opera  omnia  Athan.  (a  reprint  of  the 
Benedictine)  appeared  at  Petit- Montrouge  (Par.)  in  J,  P.  Migns's 
Patrologia  6r.  (torn,  zxv.-xzviii.),  1857,  in  4  vols. 

The  more  important  dogmatic  works  of  Athanasius  have  been 
edited  separately  by  /.  G.  Thilo^  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Patnim  6r»c.  dogmatica,  Lips.  1858 ;  and  in  an  English  translation, 
with  explanations  and  indexes,  by  J,  H.  Newman^  Oxf.  1842-'44 
(Library  of  the  Fathers,  vols.  8,  18,  19). 
IL  Gbegobiits  Naz.:  Oratio  panegyrica  in  Magnum  Athanasium  (Orat. 
xxL).  Several  Vrr^  Atban.  in  tlie  1st  vol.  of  the  Bened.  «d.  of  his 
Opera.  Aota  Sanotobum  for  May  2d.  G.  Hbbicant  :  La  Vie  d' Atha- 
nase,  etc.  Par.  1679.  2  vols.  Tillsmont:  M^moires,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
2-^8  (2d  ed.  Par.  1718).  W.  Cave:  Lives  of  the  most  eminent 
Fathers  of  the  first  Four  Centuries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145-864  (Oxf.  ed.  of 
1840).  SoHROOKH :  Th.  xii  pp.  101-270.  J.  A.  Mohleb  :  Athanasius 
der  Grosse  und  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit,  besonders  im  Kampfe  mit  dem 
Arianismus.  Mainz,  1827.  2d  (title)  ed.  1844.  Hbinrich  Yoigt: 
Die  Lehre  des  heiligen  Athanasius  von  Alexandria  oder  die  klrchliche 
Dogmatik  des  4ten  Jahrhunderts  auf  Grund  der  biblischen  I^hre  vom 
Logos.  Bremen,  1861.  A.  P.  Stanlet  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
the  Eastern  Church.    New  York,  1862,  lecture  vii.  (pp.  322-858). 

Athanabifs  is  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  centre,  aa 
his  senior  contemporary  Constantine  is  the  political  and  secu- 
lar, about  which  the  Nicene  age  revolves.  Both  bear  the  title 
of  the  Great ;  the  former  with  the  better  light,  that  his  great- 
ness was  intellectual  and  moral,  and  proved  itself  in  suifering, 
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and  through  years  of  warfare  against  mighty  errors  and  agaiosl 
the  imperial  coart.  Athanasitut  contra  mundum^  et  mun- 
d/u8  contra  Athajuxsvum^  is  a  well-known  sentiment  which 
strikingly  expresses  his  fearless  independence  and  immovable 
fidelity  to  his  convictions.  He  seems  to  stand  an  unanswera- 
ble contradiction  to  the  catholic  maxim  of  authority :  Quod 
semper^  quod  tdnque,  quod  ah  omntbi^  credUnim  eaty  and 
proves  that  truth  is  by  no  means  always  on  the  side  of  the 
majority,  but  may  often  be  very  unpopular.  The  solitary 
Athanasius,  even  in  exile,  and  under  the  ban  of  council  and 
emperor,  was  the  bearer  of  the  truth,  and,  as  he  was  afterwards 
named,  the  "  father  of  orthodoxy."  * 

On  a  martyrs'  day  in  313  the  bishop  Alexander  of  Alexan- 
dria saw  a  troop  of  boys  imitating  the  church  services  in  inno- 
cent sport,  Athanasius  playing  tibe  part  of  bishop,  and  per- 
forming baptism  by  immersion.'  He  caught  in  this  a  glimpse 
of  future  greatness;  took  the  youth  into  his  care;  and 
appointed  him  his  secretary,  and  afterwards  hia  archdeacon. 
Athanasius  studied  the  classics,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
church  fathers,  and  meantime  lived  as  an  ascetic.  He  already 
sometimes  visited  St.  Anthony  in  his  solitude. 

In  the  year  325  he  accompanied  his  bishop  to  the  council 
of  iNicsea,  and  at  once  distinguished  himself  there  by  his  zeal 
and  ability  in  reftiting  Arianism  and  vindicating  the  eternal 
deity  of  Clirist,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  this  heretical  party, 
which  raised  so  many  storms  about  his  life. 

In  the  year  328  *  he  was  nominated  to  the  episcopal  succes- 

*  'O  war^p  T^r  hp&ofio^iau    So  EpiphaniuB  already  calls  him,  Haer.  60,  c  2. 

'  So  Rufiniu  relates,  H.  £.  L  I  a  14.    Most  Roman  hiatorians,  Hennant,  Till^ 
mont,  Butler,  and  the  author  of  the  Vita  Athan.  in  the  Bened.  ed.  (torn.  I  p.  iii.) 
r^ect  this  legend,  partly  on  account  of  chronological  difficulty,  partly  because  it 
seemed  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  such  a  saint.    Mohler  passes  it  in  silence. 

'  This  is  the  true  date,  according  to  the  summaries  of  the  newly-disooTered 
Festal  Letters  of  Athanasius,  and  not  "  a  few  weeks  [or  months  rather]  after  the 
close  of  the  coimdl,"  as  the  editor  of  the  English  translation  of  the  historical  tracts 
of  Athanasins  (Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,  1848,  Preface,  p.  xzL),  and  eren 
Stanley  (I  a  p.  825),  still  say.  The  older  hypothesis  rests  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  ircrrc  iiriv9\  in  a  passage  of  Athanasius,  ApoL  pro  fuga  sua,  tom.  i.  P.  1,  p.  140, 
which  Theodoret  erroneously  dates  from  the  close  of  the  council  of  Nicsea,  ii  stead 
of  the  readmission  of  the  Meletians  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  (H.  fi.  l  26) 
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Bion  of  Alexandria,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  dying  Ales 
auder,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  though  not  yet  of  can* 
onieal  age,  and  at  first  disposed  to  avoid  the  election  by  flight ; 
and  thus  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  of 
the  East.  For  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  at  the  same  tima 
metropolitan  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis. 

Bat  now  immediately  began  the  long  series  of  contests 
with  the  Arian  party,  which  had  obtained  influence  at  the 
court  of  Constantine,  and  had  induced  the  emperor  to  recall 
Arius  and  his  adherents  from  exile.  Henceforth  the  personal 
fortunes  of  Athanasius  are  so  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  Arian  controversy  that  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
are  equivalent  terms,  and  the  different  depositions  and  restora- 
tions of  Athanasius  denote  so  many  depressions  and  victories 
of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy.  Five  times  did  the  craft  and  power 
of  his  opponents,  upon  the  pretext  of  all  sorts  of  personal  and 
political  offences,  but  in  reality  on  account  of  his  inexorable 
opposition  to  the  Arian  and  Semi- A  nan  heresy,  succeed  in 
deposing  and  banishing  j|^n.  The  first  exile  he  spent  in 
Treves,  the  second  chiefly  in  Home,  the  third  with  the  monks 
in  the  Egyptian  desert ;  and  he  employed  them  in  the  written 
defence  of  his  righteous  cause.  Then  the  Arian  party  was 
distracted,  first  by  internal  division,  and  further  by  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Constantins  (361),  who  was  their  chief  support. 
The  pagan  Julian  recalled  the  banished  bishops  of  both 
parties,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  destroy  one  another. 
Thas,  Athanasius  among  them,  who  was  the  most  downright 
opposite  of  the  Christian-hating  emperor,  again  received  his 
bishopric.  But  when,  by  his  energetic  and  wise  administra- 
tion, he  rather  restored  harmony  in  his  diocese,  and  sorely 
injured  paganism,  which  he  feared  far  less  than  Arianism,  and 
thus  frustrated  the  cunning  plan  of  Julian,  the  emperor 
resorted  to  violence,  and  banished  him  as  a  dangerous  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  For  the  fourth  time  Athanasius  left 
Alexandria,  but  calmed  his  weeping  friends  with  the  prophetic 
words:  "Be  of  good  cheer;  it  is  only  a  cloud,  which*  will  soon 

Alexander  died  In  82S,  not  in  826.  See  partioultts  in  Lanow,  L  o.  p.  26,  and  §  12] 
■bore. 
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pass  over."  Bj  presence  of  mind  he  escaped  from  an  imperial 
ship  on  the  Nile,  which  had  two  hired  assassins  on  board. 
Afler  Julian's  death  in  362  he  was  again  recalled  by  Jovian 
But  the  next  emperor  Yalens,  an  Arian,  issued  in  367  an  edict 
which  again  banished  ail  the  bishops  who  had  been  deposed 
under  Constantius  and  restored  bj  Julian.  The  aged  Athana- 
sius  was  obliged  for  the  fifth  time  to  leave  his  beloved  flock, 
and  kept  himself  concealed  more  than  four  months  in  the  tomb 
of  his  father.  Then  Yalens,  boding  ill  from  the  enthusiastic 
adherence  of  the  Alexandrians  to  their  orthodox  bishop, 
repealed  the  edict. 

From  this  time  Athanasius  had  peace,  and  still  wrote,  at  a 
great  age,  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  against  Apollinarianism. 
In  the  year  873  *  he  died,  after  an  administration  of  nearly 
forty-six  years,  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Arian  war. 
He  had  secured  by  his  testimony  the  final  victory  of  ortho- 
doxy, but,  like  Moses,  was  called  away  from  the  earthly  scene 
before  the  goal  was  reached. 

Athanasius,  like  many  great  m^i  (from  David  and  Paul  to 
Napoleon  and  Schleiermacher),  was  very  small  of  stature,' 
somewhat  stooping  and  emaciated  by  fasting  and  many 
troubles,  but  fair  of  countenance,  with  a  piercing  eye  and  a 
personal  appearance  of  great  power  even  over  his  enemies.* 
His  omnipresent  activity,  his  rapid  and  his  mysterious  move- 
ments, his  fearlessness,  and  his  prophetic  insight  into  the  future, 
were  attributed  by  his  friends  to  divine  assistance,  by  his  ene- 
mies to  a  league  with  evil  powers.  Hence  the  belief  in  his 
magic  art.^    His  congregation  in  Alexandria  and  the  people 

*  opinions  concerning  the  year  of  his  death  waver  between  871  and  378.  Ab 
he  was  biahop  forty-six  years,  and  came  to  the  see  in  828  (not  826,  as  formerly  sap- 
liosed),  he  cannot  have  died  before  872  or  878. 

'  Julian  called  him  contemptuously  (Ep.  61)  firi^h  iuf^p,  &XA*  ky^pmwiait9i 

'  Comp.  Gregory  Kaz.  in  his  Eulogy. 

*  This  belief  embodied  itself  in  the  Arian  form  of  the  legend  of  St  George  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Arian  bishop  elected  in  opposition  to  Athanasius,  and  killed  by  the 
populace  in  Alexandria,  in  his  contest  with  the  wizard  Athanasius.  In  this  way 
Arians  revenged  themselves  on  the  memory  of  their  great  adversary.  Afterwards 
the  wizard  became  a  dragon,  whom  George  on  his  horse  overoomes.  According  to 
others,  George  was  a  martyr  under  Diocletian. 
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and  monks  of  Egypt  were  attached  to  him  throngh  all  the 
viciseitadeB  of  his  tempestuous  life  with  equaj  fidelity  and 
veueration.  Gregory  Nadanzen  begms  his  enthusiastic  pane- 
gyric with  the  words :  ^^  When  I  praise  AthanasinSy  1  praise 
Tirtue  itself,  because  he  combines  a)^  virtues  in  himself." 
CoDstantine  the  Younger  called  him  ^^the  man  of  God;" 
Theodoret,  ^'  the  great  cnlightener ; "  and  John  of  Damascus, 
**  the  comer-stone  of  the  church  of  Gi)d." 

All  this  is,  indeed,  very  hyperbolical,  after  the  fashion  of 
d^enerate  Grecian  rhetoric.  Athanasius  was  not  free  from 
the  faults  of  his  age.  But  he  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
purest,  most  imposing,  and  most  venerable  personages  in  the 
history  of  the  church ;  and  this  judgment  will  now  be  almost 
universally  accepted.* 

'  The  rationalistic  historian  Eesei  (GeschSchte  der  ehristL  Eirche,  6th  ed.  1818, 
L  p.  212)  called  him,  indeed,  a  "haughtj  hard-head,**  and  the  **  author  of  manj 
broils  and  of  the  unhappinesa  of  many  thousand  men.**  Bat  the  age  of  the  ration- 
alistic debasement  of  history,  thank  God,  is  past.  Quite  different  is  the  judgment 
of  Gibbon,  who  despised  the  faith  of^thanaaius,  jet  could  not  withhold  from  hin» 
persoDttllj  the  tribute  of  his  admiration.  ^  We  hare  seldom,'*  says  he  in  oh.  xj^  of 
his  celebrated  work,  **  an  opportunity  of  obserring,  either  in  active  or  speculaUve 
life,  what  effect  may  be  produced,  or  what  obstacles  may  be  surmounted  by  the 
foroe  of  a  single  mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  oliject. 
The  immortal  name  of  Athanasius  will  never  be  separated  from  the  Catholic  doo 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  defence  he  consecrated  erery  moment  and  every  faculty 
of  his  being.  .  .  .  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria 
was  patient  of  labor,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety ;  and  although  his  mind  was 
tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism,  Athanasias  displayed  a  superiority  of  charao> 
ter  and  abilities  which  would  have  qualified  him  fitf  better  than  the  degenerate  sou 
of  Gonstantine  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy.*'  Dr.  Baur  thus  characy 
terizes  Athanasius  (Vorlesungen  ilber  die  Dogmengeschichtc,  voL  l  H  p.  41):  *'His 
talent  for  speculative  dogmatic  investigations,  in  which  he  knew  how  to  lay  hold, 
sharply  and  cleariy,  of  the  salient  point  of  the  dogma,  was  as  great  as  the  power 
with  which  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  party  and  managed  a  theological  controversy, 
.  .  .  The  devotion,  with  which  he  defended  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  and  the 
importance  of  the  dogma,  which  was  the  subject  of  dispute,  have  made  his  name 
one  of  the  most  venerable  in  the  church.  In  modem  times  he  has  been  frequenUy 
dbaiged  with  a  passionate  love  for  theological  oontroversy.  But  the  most  recent 
ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  historians  are  more  and  more  unanimous  in  according  to 
bun  a  pure  zeal  for  Christian  truth,  and  a  profound  sense  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  same.  It  is  a  strong  testimony  for  the  parity  of  his  cluuacter  that  his  congrega- 
tion at^ntioch  adhered  to  him  with  tender  affection  to  the  last"  A.  ob  Broolii 
(L'^gK^e  et  Tempire  remain  au  IV*  ridde,  vol  ii.  p.  26)  finds  the  principal  quality 
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He  was  (and  there  are  few  such)  a  theological  aad  churchly 
character  in  ijiagnificent,  antique  style.  He  was  a  man  of  one 
mould  and  one  idea,  and  in  this  respect  one-sided ;  yet  in  the 
best  sense,  as  the  same  is  true  of  most  great  men  who  are 
borne  along  with  a  nyghty  and  comprehensive  thouglit,  and 
subordinate  all  others  to  it.  So  Paul  lived  and  labored  for 
Christ  crucified,  Gregory  VH.  for  the  Boman  hierarchy, 
Luther  for  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  Calvin  for  the 
idea  of  the  sovereign  grace  of  God.  It  was  the  passion  and 
the  life-work  of  Athanasius  to  vindicate  the  deity  of  Christ, 
which  he  rightly  regarded  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  edifice  of 
the  Christian  faith,  apd  without  which  he  could  coTiceive  no 
redemption.  For  this  truth  he  spent  all  his  time  and  strength ; 
for  this  he  suffered  deposition  and  twenty  years  of  exile;  for 
this  he  would  have  been  at  any  moment  glad  to  pour  out  bis 
blood.  For  his  vindication  of  this  truth  he  was  much  hated, 
much  loved,  always  respected  or  feared.  In  the  unwavering 
conviction  that  he  had  the  right  and  the  protection  of  God  on 
his  side,  he  constantly  disdained  4o  call  in  the  secular  power 
for  his  ecclesiastical  ends,  and  to  degrade  himself  to  an  im* 
perial  courtier,  as  his  antagonists  often  did. 

Against  the  Arians  he  was  inflexible,  because  he  believed 
they  haz9rded  the  essence  of  Christianity  itself,  and  he  allowed 
himself  the  most  invidious  and  the  most  contemptuous' terms. 
He  calls  them  polytheists,  atheists,  Jews,  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
cees,  Herodians,  spies,  worse  persecutors  than  the  heathen, 
liars,  dogs,  wolves,  antichrists,  and  devils.  But  he  confined 
himself  to  spiritual  weapons,  and  never,  like  his  successor 
Cyril  a  century  later,  used  nor  counselled  measures  of  force. 
He  suffered  persecution,  but  did  not  practise  it ;  he  followed 
the  maxim :  Orthodoxy  should  persuade  faith,  not  force  it. 

of  the  mind  of  Athanasiiui  in  "  un  rare  melange  de  droiture  de  sens  et  de  eubtilit^ 
de  raiBonnemenU  Dans  la  discussion  la  plus  oompUqu^e  rien  ne  lui  6ohappait,  maia 
rien  nc  I'^branlait.  U  d^m^lait  toutea  les  nuances  de  la  pens^e  de  son  adTersaire, 
en  p^^trait  toua  les  detours ;  maia  il  ne  perdait  jamais  de  vue  le  point  principal  et 
le  but  du  d6bat  .  .  .  Unissant  lea  qualit^s  des  deux  ^coles,  il  discutait  oomme 
mi  Oreo  et  oonduait  nettement  oomme  xm  Latin.  Gette  oombinaison  originale, 
releT^e  par  une  mdomptable  fennet^  de  caractdre,  fait  enoore  a^jourd*hui  le  soot 
n^rite  qu^  k  distance  nous  puissions  pleinement  appr^cier  dans  see  AetitAj" 
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Towards  the  unessential  errors  of  good  men,  like  those  of 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  he  was  indulgent.  Of  Qrigen  he  spoke 
with  esteem,  and  with  gratitude  tor  his  services,  while  Epipha 
nius,  and  even  Jerome,  delighted  to  blacken  his  memory  and 
bum  his  bones.  To  the  suspicions  of  the  ortliodoxy  of  Basil, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  never  personally  knew,  he  gave  no  ear, 
but  pronounced  his  liberality  a  justifiable  condescension  to  the 
weak.  When  he  found  himself  compelled  to  write  against 
Apollinaris,  whom  he  esteemed  and  loved,  he  coniined  himself 
to  the  refutation  of  his  error,  without  the  mention  of  his  name. 
He  was  more  concerned  for  theological  ide%s  than  for  words 
and  formulas ;  even  upon  the  shibboleth  homooudos  he  wonld 
not  obstinately  insist,  provided  only  the  great  truth  of  the 
essential  and  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ  were  not  sacrificed. 
At  his  last  appearance  in  public,  as  president  of  the  council  of 
Alexandria  in  362,  he  acted  as  mediator  and  reconciler  of  the 
contending  parties,  who,  notwithstanding  all  their  discord  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  ovsia  and  hypostasis^  were  one  in  the 
ground-work  of  their  faith. 

No  one  of  all  the  Oriental  fathers  enjoyed  so  high  consid- 
eration in  the  Western  church  as  Athanasius.  His  personal 
sojourn  in  Rome  and  Treves,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  contributed  to  this  effect.  He  transplanted  tnonasti- 
cism  to  the  West.  But  it  was  his  advocacy  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity  that,  more  than  all,  gave  him  his  West- 
em  reputation.  Under  his  name  the  Symbolum  Quicunque, 
of  much  later,  and  probably  of  French,  origin,  has  found  uni- 
versal acceptance  in  the  Latin  church,  and  has  maintained 
itself  to  this  day  in  living  use.  His  name  is  inseparable  from 
the  conflicts  and  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Trinity. 

As  an  author,  Athanasius  is  distinguished  for  theological 
depth  and  discrimination,  for  dialectical  skill,  and  sometimes 
for  Eliminating  eloquence.  He  everywhere  evinces  a  trium- 
phant intellectual  superiority  over  his  antagonists,  and  shows 
himself  a  veritable  malleus  tuBretioorum.  He  pursues  them 
into  all  their  hiding-places,  and  refutes  all  their  arguments  and 
their  sophisms,  but  never  loses  sight  of  the  main  point  of  the 
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controversy,  to  which  he  ever  retumB  with  renewed  forcei 
His  views  are.  governed  by  a  strict  logical  connection ;  but 
his  stormy  fortunes  prevented  him  from  composing  a  large 
systematic  work.  Almost  all  his  writings  are  occasional, 
wrung  from  him  by  circumstances ;  not  a  few  of  them  were 
hastily  written  in  exile. 

They  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Afologeho  works  in  defence  of  Christianity.  Among 
these  are  the«two  able  and  enthusiastic  kindred  productions  of 
liis  youth  (composed  before  325):  "A  Discourse  against  the 
Greeks,"  and  "  On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word,"  * 
which  he  alreacly  looked  upon  as  the  central  idea  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

2.  Dogmatic  and  contbovebsial  works  in  defence  of  the 
Nicene  faith ;  which  are  at  the  same  time  very  important  to 
the  history  of  the  Arian  controversies.  Of  these  the  following 
are  directed  against  Arianism:  An  Encyclical  Letter  to  all 
Bishops  (written  in  341) ;  On  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Nicflea  (352);  On  the  Opinion  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(352) ;  An  Epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya  (356) ; 
four  Orations  against  the  Arians  (358) ;  A  Letter  to  Serapion 
on  the  Death  of  Arius  (358  or  359) ;  A  History  of  the  Arians 
to  the  Monks  (between  358  and  360).  To  these  are  to  be 
added  four  Epistles  to  Serapion  on  the  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (358),  and  two  books  Against  Apollinaris,  in  defence  of 
the  full  humanity  of  Christ  (Ma).  '     f  '      f-\ 

3.  Works  in  Ids  own  pbbsonal  defenob:  An  Apology 
against  the  Arians  (350);  an  Apology  to  Constantius  (356); 
an  Apology  concerning  his  Flight  (De  fuga,  357  or  858) ;  and 
several  letters. 

4.  ExEGETioAL  works ;  especially  a  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  in  which  he  everywhere  finds  types  and  prophecies  of 
Clirist  and  the  church,  according  to  the  extravagant  allegoriz- 

'  liirfo%  «car&  *ZKKi\vv¥  (or  Gontra  Gentes),  and  ncf>}  r^f  i¥apbpmw4tv*ws  Tov 
Zi^ov,  in  the  first  volume,  Part  1,  of  the  Rened.  ed.  pp.  1-97.  The  latter  tract  (De 
Incamatione  Verb!  Dei)  agamst  unbelieyers  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ti-act 
written  much  later  (a.  d.  864),  and  by  some  considered  spurious :  De  incaiDAtloiM 
Dct  Verb!  et  contra  Arianoe,  torn.  L  Pars  it.  pp.  871-890. 
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ing  method  y{  the  Alexandrian  Bchool ;  and  a  synopBij  or  com- 
pendium  of  the  Bible.  But  the  gennineness  of  these  nnim 
portant  works  is  by  many  doubted.* 

5.  Ascetic  and  Pbactioal  works.  Chief  among  these  are  his 
'^  life  of  St.  Anthony/'  composed  about  365,  or  at  all  events 
after  the  death  of  Anthony,"  and  his  "  Festal  Letters,"  which 
have  but  recently  become  known.*  The  Festal  Letters  give 
US  a  glimpse  of  his  pastoral  fidelity  as  bishop,  and  throw  new 
light  also  on  many  of  his  doctrines,  and  on  the  condition  of 
the  church  in  his  time.  In  these  letters  Athanasius,  according 
to  Alexandrian  custom,  announced  annually,  at  Epiphany,  to 
the  clergy  and  congregations  of  Egypt,  the  time  of  the  next 
Easter,  and  added  edifying  observations  on  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  timely  exhortations.  These  were  read  in  the 
churches,  during  the  Easter  season,  especially  on  Palm-Sun- 
day. As  Athanasius  was  bishop  forty-five  years,  he  would 
have  written  that  number  of  Festal  Lettersy  if  he  had  not  been 
several  times  prevented  by  flight  or  sickness.  The  letters 
were  written  in  Greek,  but  soon  translated  into  Syriac,  and 
lay  buried  for  centuries  in  the  dust  of  a  Nitrian  cloister,  till 
the  research  of  Protestant  scholarship  brought  them  again  to 
the  light 

§  164.    jBosU  the  Great 

L  8.  Bashjus  Osbs.  Oappad.  arohiepisc. :  Opera  omnia  qnao  ezstant  vel  qa» 
^08  nomine  cironmfenmtsir,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Jttl.  Oamier,  presbyter 
and  monk  of  the  Bened.  order.  Paris,  1721~'80.  8  vols.  fol.  Eadem 
ed.  Parisina  altera,  emendata  et  ancta  a  Lud.  de  Sinner^  Par.  (Gannie 
Fratres)  1889,  8  tomi  in  6  Partes  (an  elegant  and  convenient  ed.). 
Reprinted  also  hj  Migne^  Par.  1867,  in  4  vols.  (Patrol.  Gr.  tom.  zzix.- 
zxziL).  The  first  edition  of  St.  Basil  was  snperintended  by  Eraaimui 
with  Froben  in  Basle,  1582.  Comp.  also  Opera  Bas.  dogmatics  selecta 
in  Th%lo*s  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  dogm.  toI.  ii.  Lips.  1854  (under  care  of  J.  D* 

'  Comp.  the  ftrgamentB  on  both  ddes  in  the  Opera,  torn,  ii  p.  1004  sqq.  and  tom. 
BL  p.  124  sqq. 

*  opera,  torn.  ii.  (properly  tom.  L  Pars  it),  pp.  785-866.    Comp.  abore,  §  85. 

'  Comp.  Ifae  dted  editions  of  the  Festal  Letters  by  Onrelon,  Larsow,  and  Angeir 
Hal. 
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H.  Goldhom,  and  containing  the  Libri  liL  adversns  EnnomiTim,  and 
Liber  i,  de  Spiritn  Sancto). 
n.  Ancient  accounts  and  descriptions  of  BasU  in  the  faneral  discourses  and 
eulogies  of  Gregory  Naz.  (Oratio  xliii.),  Gregory  Nyss.,  Amphilo- 
OHicB,  EpHRiBM  Syrus.  Garnier:  Yita  6.  Basilii,  in  his  edition  of 
the  Opera,  torn.  iii.  pp.  xxxviii.-ocliv.  (in  the  new  Paris  ed.  of  1889 ; 
or  torn.  i.  in  Migne^s  reprint).  Comp.  also  the  Yitfle  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  sub  Jan.  14,  by  Hermant,  Tillemont  (torn,  ix.),  Fabbi* 
01U8  (Bibl.  torn,  ix.),  Oayb,  Pfedter,  Schroboxh  (Part  xiii.  pp.  8-220), 
BOhringer,  W.  Klose  (Basilins  der  Grosse,  Stralsund,  1835),  and 
FiALON  (fitude  historiqne  et  litteraire  sur  8.  Basile,  Par.  1866). 

The  Asiatic  province  of  Cappadocia  produced  in  the  fourth 
century  the  three  distinguished  church  teachers,  Basil  and  the 
two  Gregories,  who  stand  in  strong  contrast  with  the  general 
character  of  their  countrymen;  for  the  Cappadocians  are 
described  as  a  cowardly,  servile,  and  deceitful  race.* 

Basil  was  born  about  the  year  329,'  at  Csesarea,  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wealthy  and  pious  family, 
whose  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves  as  martyrs. 
The  seed  of  piety  had  been  planted  in  him  by  his  grandmother, 
St.  Macrina,  and  his  mother,  St.  Emmelia.  lie  had  four 
brothers  and  five  sisters,  who  all  led  a  religions  life ;  two  of 
his  brothers,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  Peter,  bishop  of 
Sebaste,  and  his  sister,  Macrina  the  Younger,  arc,  like  himself, 
among  the  saints  of  the  Easteiii  church.  He  received  his  lit- 
erary education  at  first  from  his  father,  who  was  a  rhetorician ; 
afterwards  at  school  in  Constantinople  (347),  where  he  enjoyed 
the  instruction  and  personal  esteem  of  the  celebrated  Libanins ; 
and  in  Athens,  where  he  spent  several  years,  between  351  and 
355,*  studying  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  in  com- 
pany with  his  intimate  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  prince  Julian  the  Apostate. 

'  Particularly  in  the  Letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who  flonrished  in  the  be 
ginning  of  the  fiflli  centarj.  Gregory  Nazianzen  gives  a  more  favorable  picture  of 
the  Cappadocians,  and  boasts  of  their  orthodoxy,  which,  howerer,  might  easUj  \m 
onited  with  the  faults  above  mentioned,  especially  in  the  East. 

*  According  to  Gamier ;  oomp.  his  YiiA  Bas.  c.  1,  §  2.  Fabricias  puts  the  lurth 
vrroneottsly  into  the  year  316. 

*  On  thn  time  of  his  rendence  in  Athens,  see  Tillemont  and  Gamier. 
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Athens,  partly  through  its  ancient  renown  and  its  historical 
traditions,  partly  by  excellent  teachers  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence, Sophists,  as  they  were  called  in  an  honorable  sense; 
among  whom  Himeriiis  and  Prossresias  were  at  that  time 
specially  conspicnous,  was  still  drawing  a  multitude  of  students 
from  all  quarters  of  Greece,  and  even  from  the  remote  prov- 
inces of  Asia.  Every  Sophist  had  his  own  school  and  party, 
which  was  attached  to  him  with  incredible  zeal,  and  endeav- 
ored to  gain  every  newly  arriving  student  to  its  master.  In 
these  efforts,  as  well  as  in  the  frequent  literary  contests  and 
debates  of  the  various  schools  among  themselves,  there  was  not 
seldom  much  rude  and  wild  behavior.  To  youth  who  were 
not  yet  firmly  grounded  in  Christianity,  residence  in  Athens, 
and  occupation  with  the  ancient  classics,  were  full  of  tempta- 
tion, and  might  easily  kindle  an  enthusiasm  for  heathenism, 
which,  however,  had  already  lost  its  vitality,  and  was  upheld 
solely  by  the  artificial  means  of  magic,  theurgy,  and  an  obscure 
mysticism.' 

Basil  and  Gregory  remained  steadfast,  and  no  poetical  or 
rhetorical  glitter  could  fade  the  impressions  of  a  pious  training. 
Gregoiy  says  of  their  studies  in  Athens,  in  his  forty-third  Ora- 
tion : '  "  We  knew  only  two  streets  of  the  city,  the  first  and 
the  more  excellent  one  to  the  churches,  and  to  the  ministers 
of  the  altar ;  the  other,  which,  however,  we  did  not  so  highly 
esteem,  to  the  public  schools  ^  and  to  the  teachers  of  the 
sciences.  The  streets  to  the  theatres,  games,  and  places  of 
unholy  amusements,  we  left  to  others.  Our  holiness  was  our 
great  concern ;  our  sole  aim  was  to  be  called  and  to  be  Chris- 
tians. In  this  we  placed  our  whole  glory."  •  In  a  later  ora- 
tion on  classic  studies  Basil  encourages  them,  but  admonishes 
that  they  should  be  pursued  with  caution,  and  with  constant 
regard  to  the  great  Christian  purpose  of  eternal  life,  to  which 
all  earthly  objects  and  attainments  are  as  shadows  and  dreams 

• 

'  On  thiB  Athenian  student-life  of  that  day  see  especially  the  4Sd,  ch.  14  sqq.  (in 
older  editions  the  20th)  Oration  of  Gr^ory  Nazianzen,  and  Libanius,  De  Tita  sua, 
!>.  18,  ed.  Reiske. 

*  The  Oratio  funebris  in  landem  Basilii  M.  c.  21  (Opera,  ed.  Higne,  il  p.  528). 
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to  reality.  In  plucking  the  rose  one  should  beware  of  the 
thorns,  and,  like  the  bee,  should  not  only  delight  himself  with 
the  color  and  the  fragrance,  but  also  gain  useful  honey  from 
the  flower.* 

The  intimate  friendship  of  Basil  and  Gregory,  lasting  from 
fresh,  enthusiastic  youth  till  death,  resting  on  an  identity  of 
spiritual  and  moral  aims,  and  sanctified  by  Christian  piety,  is  a 
lovely  and  engaging  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  fathers,  and 
justifies  a  brief  episode  in  a  field  not  yet  entered  by  any 
church  historian. 

With  all  the  ascetic  narrowness  of  the  time,  which  fettered 
even  these  enlightened  fathers,  they  still  had  minds  susceptible 
to  science  and  art  and  the  heautiea  of  ndtv/re.  In  the  works  of 
Basil  and  of  the  two  Qregories  occur  pictures  of  nature  such 
as  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  heathen  classics.  The  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery  among  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  can  be  easily  compressed  within  a  few  pages. 
Socrates,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,  was  of  the  opinion  that  we 
can  learn  nothing  from  trees  and  fields,  and  hence  he  never 
took  a  walk ;  he  was  so  bent  upon  self-knowledge,  as  the  tme 
aim  of  all  learning,  that  he  regarded  the  whole  study  of  nature 
as  useless,  because  it  did  not  tend  to  make  man  cither  more 
intelligent  or  more  virtuous.  The  deeper  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  nature  is  awakened  by  the  religion  of  revelation  alone, 
which  teaches  us  to  see  everywhere  in  creation  the  traces  of 
the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God.  The  book 
of  Ruth,  the  book  of  Job,  many  Psalms,  particularly  the  104th, 
and  the  parables,  are  without  parallel  in  Grecian  or  Roman 
literature.  The  renowned  naturalist,  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, collected  some  of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions  of 

nature  from  the  fathers  for  his  purposes.*     They  are  an  inter- 

■ 

'  Oratio  ad  adolesceates,  quomodo  poBsint  ex  gentiliam  libris  fractum  capere  ? 
or  more  simply,  De  legendU  libris  gentilium  (in  Gamier^a  ed.  torn.  iL  P.  L  pp.  248- 
269).  This  famous  oration,  which  helped  to  preserve  at  least  some  regard  for  clas- 
sical studies  in  the  middle  age,  has  been  seyeral  times  edited  separately ;  as  by 
Hugo  Orotius  (with  a  new  Latin  translation  and  Prolegomena),  1628 ;  Job.  Potter, 
1694;  J.  H.  M^us,  1714;  ftc. 

*  In  the  second  rolume  of  his  Kosmos,  Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen,  1847,  p.  87  ft 
Humboldt  Justly  observes,  p.  26 :    "  The  tendency  of  Christian  sentiment  waa,  to 
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esting  proof  of  the  transfigaring  power  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianitj  eyen  upon  our  views  of  nature. 

A  breath  of  swent  sadness  runs  through  them,  which  is 
entirely  foreign  to  classical  antiquity.  This  is  especial!} 
manifest  in  Oregory  of  Nyssa,  the  brother  of  Basil.  *'  When 
I  see,"  says  he,  for  example,  "  every  rocky  ridge,  every  valley, 
every  plain,  covered  with  new-grown  grass;  and  then  the 
variegated  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  at  my  feet  the  lilies  doubly 
enriched  by  nature  with  sweet  odors  and  gorgeous  colors; 
when  I  view  in  the  distance  the  sea,  to  which  the  changing 
cloud  leads  out — my  soul  is  seized  with  sadness  which  is  not 
without  delight.  And  when  in  autumn  fruits  disappear,  leaves 
fall,  boughs  stiffen,  stripped  of  their  beauteous  dress — we  sink 
with  the  perpetual  and  regular  vicissitude  into  the  harmony 
of  wonder-working  nature.  He  who  looks  through  this  with 
the  thoughtful  eye  6f  the  soul,  feels  the  littlenera  of  man  in 
the  greatness  of  the  universe."  *  Yet  we  find  sunny  pictures 
also,  like  the  beautiful  description  of  spring  in  an  oration  of 
Oregory  Nazianzen  on  the  martyr  Mamas.* 

A  second  characteristic  of  these  representations  of  nature, 
and  for  the  church  historian  the  most  important,  is  the  refer- 
ence of  earthly  beauty  to  an  eternal  and  heavenly  principle, 
and  that  glorification  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation,  which 
transplanted  itself  from  the  Psalms  and  the  book  of  Job  into 
the  Christian  church.  In  his  homilies  on  the  history  of  the 
Creation,  Basil  describes  the  mildness  of  the  serene  nights  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  stars,  *^  the  eternal  flowers  of  heaven, 
raised  the  spirit  of  man  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible."  In 
the  oration  just  mentioned,  after  describing  the  spring  in  the 

prov«  Dram  the  uniTenftl  order  and  from  the  beentj  of  natnre  the  greatneM  and 
goodneaa  of  the  Creator.  8aefa  a  tendency,  to  ^orify  the  Deity  from  His  worka, 
oocaaioned  a  prepension  to  deacriptiona  of  nature.^^  The  earliest  and  largest  picture 
of  thia  kind  he  finda  In  the  apologetic  writer,  Minadus  Felix.  Then  he  draws  sev- 
eral examples  from  Basil  (for  whom  he  oonfesaes  he  had  **  long  entertidned  a  spedal 
predilection "),  Ep^t  xIt.  and  Epiat  cosxBL  (torn,  ill  ed.  GaraierX  fit>m  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  and  from  Chryaostom. 

^  From  several  fragments  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  oomhfa&ed  and  translated  ^to 

\  Sennan)  by  Hmnboldt,  1.  c.  p.  29  f. 

I  *  See  UUmann's  Gregor  von  Nasiana,  p.  210  it 

87 
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most  lovely  and  life-like  colorB,  Qregory  Nazianzen  proceedp* 
*'  Everything  praises  God  and  glorifies  Him  with  unutterable 
tones ;  for  everything  shall  thanks  be  offered  also  to  God  by 
me,  and  thus  shall  the  song  of  those  creatnres,  whose  song  of 
praise  I  here  utter,  be  also  oars.  .  .  .  Indeed  it  is  now 
[alluding  to  the  Easter  festival]  the  spring-time  of  the  world, 
the  spring-time  of  the  spirit,  spring-time  for  souls,  spring-time 
for  bodies,  a  visible  spring,  an  invisible  spring,  in  which  we 
also  shall  there  have  part,  if  we  here  be  rightly  transformed, 
and  enter  as  new  men  npon  a  new  life."  Thns  the  earth 
becomes  a  vestibule  of  heaven,  the  beauty  of  the  body  is  con- 
secrated an  image  of  the  beauty  of  the  spirit. 

The  Greek  fathers  placed  the  beauty  of  nature  above  the 
works  of  art,  having  a  certain  prejudice  against  art  on  account 
of  the  heathen  abuses  of  it.  "If  thou  seest  a  splendid  build- 
ing, and  the  view  of  its  colonnades  would  transport  thee,  look 
quickly  at  the  vault  of  the  heavens  and  the  open  fields,  on 
which  the  flocks  are  feeding  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Who 
does  not  despise  every  creation  of  art,  when  in  the  silence  of 
the  heart  he  early  wonders  at  the  rising  sun,  as  it  pours  its 
golden  (crOcus-yellow)  light  over  the  horizon  ?  when,  resting  at 
a  spring  in  the  deep  grass  or  under  the  dark  shade  of  thick 
trees,  he  feeds  his  eye  upon  the  dim  vanishing  distance? "  So 
Chrysostom  exclaims  from  his  monastic  solitude  near  Antioch, 
and  Humboldt  *  adds  the  ingenious  remark :  "  It  was  as  if  elo- 
quence had  found  its  element,  its  freedom,  again  at  the  fonn- 
tain  of  nature  in  the  then  wooded  mountain  regions  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor." 

In  the  rough  times  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  tribes,  who  had  worshipp^ 
the  dismal  powers  of  nature  in  rude  symbols,  an  opposition  to 
intercourse  with  nature  appeared,  like  that  which  we  find  in 
Tertnllian  to  pagan  art;  and  church  assemblies  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  at  Tours  (1163)  and  at  Paris  (1209), 
forbid  the  monks  the  siniul  reading  of  books  on  nature,  till  the 
renowned  scholastics  Albert  the  Great  (f  1280),  and  the  gifted 

*  ia.e.i».  aa 
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Roger  Bacon  (f  1394),  penetrated  the  myBteries  of  nature  and 
raised  the  stady  of  it  again  to  consideration  and  honor. 

We  now  return  to  the  life  of  Basil.  After  finishing  his 
studies  in  Athens  he  appeared  in  his  native  citj  of  GsBsarea  as 
a  rhetorician.  But  he  soon  after  (a.  d.  860)  took  a  journey  to 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
monastic  life ;  and  he  became  more  and  more  enthusiastic  for 
it.  He  distributed  his  property  to  the  poor,  and  withdrew  to 
a  lonely  romantic  district  in  Pontns,  near  the  cloister  in  which 
his  mother  Emmelia,  with  his  sister  Macrina,  and  other  pious 
and  cultivated  virgins,  were  living.  "God  has  shown  me," 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Gregory,  "  a  region  which  exactly  suits 
my  mode  of  life :  it  is,  in  truth,  what  in  our  happy  jestings  we 
often  wished.  What  imagination  showed  us  in  the  distance,  that 
I  now  see  before  me.  A  high  mountain,  covered  with  thick 
forest,  is  watered  towards  the  north  by  fresh  perennial  streams. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  wide  plain  spreads  out,  made 
iruitfal  by  the  vapors  which  moisten  it.  The  surrounding 
forest,  in  which  many  varieties  of  trees  crowd  together,  shuts 
me  off  like  a  strong  castle.  The  wilderness  is  bounded  by  two 
deep  ravines.  On  one  side  the  stream,  where  it  rushes  foam- 
ing down  from  the  mountain,  fonns  a  barrier  hard  to  cross; 
on  the  other  a  broad  ridge  obstructs  approach.  My  hut  is  so 
placed  upon  the  summit,  that  I  overlook  the  broad  plain,  aa 
well  as  the  whole  course  of  the  Iris,  which  is  more  beautiful 
and  copious  than  the  Strymon  near  Amphipolis.  The  river 
of  my  wilderness,  more  rapid  than  any  other  that  I  know, 
breaks  upon  the  wall  of  projecting  rock,  and  rolls  foaming  into 
the  abyss:  to  the  mountain  traveller,  a  charming,  woitderful 
sight;  to  the  natives,  profitable  for  its  abundant  fisheries. 
Shall  I  describe  to  you  the  fertilizing  vapors  which  rise  from 
the  (moistened)  earth,  the  cool  air  which  rises  from  the  (mov- 
ing) mirror  of  the  water?  Shall  I  tell  of  the  lovely  singing 
of  the  birds  and  the  richness  of  blooming  plants  ?  What  de- 
lights me  above  all  is  the  silent  repose  of  the  place.  It  is  only 
now  and  then  visited  by  huntsmen ;  for  my  wilderness  nour- 
ishes deer  and  herds  of  wild  goats,  not  your  bears  and  your 
wolves.    How  would  I  exchange  a  place  with  him  I    Alo 
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m8Bon,  after  he  had  found  the  Echinades,  wished  to  wander  uc 
further." ' 

Thifi  romantic  picture  shows  that  the  monastic  life  had  its 
ideal  and  poetic  side  for  cultivated  minds.  In  this  region 
Basil,  free  from  all  cai*es,  distractions,  and  interruptions  of 
worldly  life,  thought  that  he  could  best  serve  Qoi.  "  What 
is  more  blessed  than  to  imitate  on  earth  the  choir  of  angels,  at 
break  of  day  to  rise  to  prayer,  and  praise  the  Creator  with 
anthems  and  songs ;  then  go  to  labor  in  the  clear  radiance  of 
the  sun,  accompanied  everywhere  by  prayer,  seasoning  work 
with  praise,  as  if  with  salt  ?  Silent  solitude  is  the  b^inning 
of  purification  of  the  soul.  For  the  mind,  if  it  be  not  disturbed 
from  without,  and  do  not  lose  itself  through  the  senses  in  the 
world,  withdraws  into  itself,  and  rises  to  thoughts  of  God." 
In  the  Scriptures  he  found,  ^^  as  in  a  store  of  all  medicines,  the 
true  remedy  for  his  sickness." 

Nevertheless,  he  had  also  to  find  that  flight  from  the  city 
was  not  flight  from  his  own  self.  "  I  have  well  forsaken,"  says 
he  in  his  second  Epistle,^  "  my  residence  in  the  city  as  a  source 
of  a  thousand  evils,  InU  I  have  not  been  (Me  to  forsake  myaelf. 
I  am  like  a  man  who,  unaccustomed  to  the  sea,  becomes  sea- 
sick, and  gets  out  of  the  large  ship,  because  it  rocks  more,  into 
a  small  skifi^,  but  still  even  there  keeps  the  dizziness  and 
nausea.  So  is  it  with  me ;  for  while  I  carry  about  with  me 
the  passions  which  dwell  in  me,  I  am  everywhere  tormented 
with  the  same  restlessness,  so  that  I  really  get  not  much  help 
from  this  solitude."  In  the  sequel  of  the  letter,  and  elsewhere, 
he  endeavors,  however,  to  show  that  seclusion  from  worldly 
business,  celibacy,  solitude,  perpetual  occupation  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  with  the  life  of  godly  men,  prayer  and  contem- 
plation, and  a  corresponding  ascetic  severity  of  outward  life, 
are  necessary  for  taming  the  wild  passions,  and  for  attaining 
the  true  quietness  of  the  soul. 

'  Ep.  ziy.  Tfrnyopif^  iraipw  (torn.  iii.  p.  182,  ed.  nora  Paris.  Gam.),  elegmtij 
repToduoed  in  German  by  Hmnboldt,  L  c  p.  2S,  with  the  observation:  **In  itis 
simple  description  of  landscape  and  of  forest-life,  sentunents  are  expressed  whidi 
nore  intimately  blend  with  those  of  modem  times,  than  anything  that  has  cook 
down  to  us  from  Greek  or  Roman  antiquity." 

*  iidressed  to  his  friend  Gregory,  £p.  it  c.  1  (torn,  ill  p.  100). 
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He  succeeded  in  drawing  hie  friend  Gregory  to  himself. 
Together  they  proeecnted  their  prayer,  studies,  and  manual 
labor ;  made  extracts  from  the  works  of  Origeu,  which  we 
possess,  under  the  name  of  PhUocalia^  as  the  joint  work  of  the 
two  friends;  and  wrote  monastic  rules  which  contributed 
largely  to  extend  and  r^ulate  the  ccenobite  life. 

In  the  year  864  Basil  was  made  presbyter  against  his  will, 
and  in  870,  with  the  co-operation  of  Gregory  and  his  father, 
was  elected  bishop  of  Csesarea  and  metropolitan  of  all  Cappa- 
docia.  In  this  capacity  he  had  fifty  countiy  bishops  under 
him,  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  direction  of  the 
church  and  the  fighting  of  Arianism,  which  had  again  come 
into  power  through  the  emperor  Valens  in  the  East.  He 
endeavored  to  secure  to  the  catholic  faith  the  victory,  first  by 
close  connection  with  the  orthodox  West,  and  then  by  a  cer- 
tain liberality  in  accepting  as  sufficient,  in  regard  to  the  not 
yet  symbolically  settled  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the 
Spirit  should  not  be  considered  a  creature.  But  the  strict 
orthodox  party,  especially  the  monks,  demanded  the  express 
acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  vio- 
lently opposed  BasiL  The  Arians  pressed  him  still  more. 
The  emperor  wished  to  reduce  Cappadocia  to  the  heresy,  and 
threatened  the  bishop  by  his  prefects  with  confiscation,  banish- 
ment, and  death.  Basil  replied :  '^  Kothing  more  ?  Not  one  of 
these  things  touches  me.  His  property  cannot  be  forfeited, 
who  has  none ;  banishment  I  know  not,  for  I  am  restricted 
to  no  place,  and  am  the  guest  of  God,  to  whom  the  whole 
earth  belongs  ;  for  martyrdom  I  am  unfit,  but  death  is  a 
benefactor  to  me,  for  it  sends  me  more  quickly  to  God, 
to  whom  I  live  and  move ;  I  am  also  in  great  part  already 
dead,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  hastening  to  the 
grave." 

The  emperor  was  about  to  banish  him,  when  his  son,  six 
years  of  age,  was  suddenly  taken  sick,  and  the  physicians  gave 
up  all  hope.  Then  he  sent  for  Basil,  and  his  soii  recovered, 
though  he  died  soon  after.  The  imperial  prefect  also  recov- 
ered from  a  sickness,  and  ascribed  his  recovery  to  the  prayer 
-yi  the   bishop,  towards  whom  he  had   previously  behaved 
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haughtily.    Thus  this  danger  was  averted  by  special  divine 
assistance. 

But  other  difficulties,  perplexities,  and  divisions,  continually 
met  him,  to  obstruct  the  attainment  of  his  desire,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  church.  These  storms,  and  all  sorts  of 
hostilities,  early  wasted  his  body.  He  died  in  879,  two  years 
before  the  final  victory  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  with  the 
words:  "Into  Thy  hands,  OLord  I  commit  my  spirit;  Thou 
hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  God  of  truth."  *  He  was  borne  to 
the  grave  by  a  deeply  sorrowing  multitude. 

Basil  was  poor,  and  almost  always  sickly ;  he  had  only  a 
single  worn-out  garment,  and  ate  almost  nothing  but  bread, 
salt,  and  herbs.  The  care  of  the  poor  and  sick  he  took  largely 
upon  himself.  He  founded  in  the  vicinity  of  OsBsarea  that 
maguificent  hospital,  Basilias,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, chiefly  for  lepers,  who  were  often  entirely  abandoned 
in  those  regions,  and  left  to  the  saddest  fate ;  he  himself  took 
in  the  sufferers,  treated  them  as  brethren,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
revolting  condition,  was  not  afraid  to  kiss  them.' 

Basil  is  diBtingnished  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  theologian, 
and  still  more  as  a  shepherd  of  souls  and  a  church  ruler ;  and 
in  the  history  of  monasticism  he  holds  a  conspicuous  place.* 
In  classical  culture  he  yields  to  none  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  is  justly  placed  with  the  two  Gregories  among  the  very 
first  writers  among  the  Greek  fathers.  His  style  is  pure, 
elegant,  and  vigorous.  Photius  thouglit  that  one  who  wished 
to  become  a  panegyrist,  need  take  neither  Demosthenes  nor 
Cicero  for  his  model,  but  Basil  only. 

Of  his  works,  his  Five  Books  against  Eunomius,  written 
in  361,  in  defence  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  his  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost,  written  in  375,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Am- 
philochius,  are  important  to  the  history  of  doctrine.*    He  at 

*  With  this  prayer  of  Dayid,  Ps.  zxxL  6,  Luthkb  also  took  leave  of  the  woild. 

*  Oreg.  Kaz.  Orat.  zliiL  68,  p.  817  sq. 

*  K.  Base  (§  102)  thus  briefly  and  oondBely  charaoteriaes  Um:  **  An  admirer  of 
Ubanius  and  St  Anthony,  as  zealous  for  scienoe  as  for  monkery,  greatest  in  ohurob 
government.** 

*  The  former  in  tom.  i.,  the  latter  in  tom.  iiL,  ed.  Gamier.  Both  are  incorporated 
in  Thilo*B  Bibliotheoa  Patr.  GraMs.  dogm.  tom.  iL 
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first,  from  fear  of  Sabellianism,  recoiled  from  the  strong  doc- 
trine of  tlie  homoousia;  but  the  persecutioQ  of  the  Ariana 
drove  him  to  a  decided  confeesion.  Of  importance  in  the  East 
is  the  Liturgy  ascribed  to  him,  which,  with  that  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  is  still  in  use,  but  has  undoubtedlj  reached  its  present 
tbrm  by  d^ees.  We  have  also  from  St.  Easil  nine  Homiliea 
on  the  history  of  the  Creation,  which  are  full  of  allegorical 
fancies,  bnt  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  in  the  ancient  church, 
and  were  extensively  used  by  Ambrose  and  somewhat  by  Auguflp 
tine,  in  similar  works; '  Homilies  on  the  Psalms;  Homilies  on 
various  subjects;  several  ascetic  and  moral  treatises;'  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  Epistles,*  which  furnish  much 
infoimation  concerning  his  life  and  times. 


§  165.     Oregory  of  Nywa* 

[.  8.  Gbbgobiub  NTsaxNus :  Opera  omnia,  qnaB  reperiri  potnenmt,  Gr.  et 
Lat.,  nnno  primum  e  inss.  oodd.  edita,  stad.  Front,  Ducai  (Fronto  le 
Dao,  a  learned  Jeanit).  Paris,  1616,  2  voIb.  fol.  To  be  added  to 
this.  Appendix  Gregorii  ex  ed.  JacOreUeri^  Par.  1618,  fol.;  and  the 
Antirrhetorioos  adv.  Apollinar.,  first  edited  by  Z.  Al.  Zaeagni,  Ool- 
leotanea  monnm.  vet.  ecol.  Groo.  et  Lat.  Rom.  1698,  and  in  Galhindi^ 
Bibliotheca,  torn.  vi.  Later  editions  of  the  Opera  bj  jSg,  Morel^  Par. 
1688,  8  vols.  fol.  Q^  moins  belle  qae  celle  de  1615,  mais  plus  ample  e 
plus  oommode  .  .  .  pen  oorreote,"  according  to  firunet) ;  by  Migne, 
Petit-Montrouge  (Par.),  1858,  8  vols.;  and  by  Franc,  Oehler^  Halis 
Sazonom,  1865  sqq.  (Tom.  i.  continens  libros  dogmaticos,  bat  only 
'  in  the  Greek  original.)  Oehler  has  also  commenced  an  edition  of  select 
treatises  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  the  original  with  a  German  version. 
The  Benedictines  of  St.  Maar  had  prepared  the  critical  apparatus  for 
an  edition  of  Gregory,  but  it  was  scattered  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Angelo  Ma%  in  the  Nov.  Patrum  Biblioth.  tom  iv.  Pars  i.  pp. 
1-58  (Rom.  1847),  has  edited  a  few  writings  of  Gregory  unknown 
before,  viz.,  a  sermon  Adversus  Arinm  et  Sabellium,  a  sermon  De 

'  *t^artii§po¥t  or  HomilUB  ix.  in  HexaBmeron.  Opera,  L  pp.  1-125,  ed.  Garnier 
(new  ed.).  An  extended  analysis  of  these  sermons  is  given  by  Schrockh,  xiiL  pp 
1S8-18L 

*  Moralia,  or  short  ethioal  rules,  CoDStitutiones  monastics,  ftc,  in  torn.  ii. 

*  TfiiJnrffag  some  spQiioas,  some  doubtful,  and  some  from  other  persons.  Took 
BL  ja^  97-681.    The  numbering  of  Gamier  differs  from  thoee  of  former  editors. 
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Spiritn  Sancto  adv.  Maoedonianoa,  and  a  fragment  Do  processioue 
Spiritos  8.  a  Filio  (doubtful). 
[L  Lives  in  the  Acta  Sanotobtjii,  and  }n  Btttleb,  sab  Mart  9.  Tuxk- 
mont:  M6m.  torn.  iz.  p.  561  sqq.  SohbOokh:  Part  ziv.  pp.  1-147. 
Jul.  Rupp  :  Gregors  des  Bischofs  yon  Nyssa  Leben  und  Meinnngen. 
Leipz.  1834  (unsatisfactory).  W.  MOlleb:  Gregorii  Nyss.  doctrina  de 
hominis  natura,  etc.  Halis,  1864,  and  article  in  Herzog^s  EnoykL  voL 
y.  p.  854  sqq.  ^ 

Gbeoosy  of  Ntsba  was  a  younger  brother  of  Basil,  and  the 
third  son  of  his  parents.  Of  his  honorable  descent  he  made 
no  account.  Blood,  wealth,  and  splendor,  sajs  he,  we  should 
leave  to  the  friends  of  the  world ;  the  Christian's  lineage  is  his 
affinity  with  the  divine,  his  fatherland  is  virtue,  his  freedom 
is  the  sonship  of  God.  He  was  weakly  and  timid,  and  born 
not  so  much  for  practical  life,  as  for  study  and  speculation. 
He  formed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  the  writings  of  Origen,  and 
under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  whom  he  calls  his  father 
and  preceptor.     Further  than  this  his  early  life  is  unknown. 

After  spending  a  short  time  as  a  rhetorician  he  broke  away 
from  the  world,  retired  into  solitude  in  Pontus,  and  became 
enamored  of  the  ascetic  life. 

Quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  then  widely-spread  tendency 
towards  the  monastic  life,  he,  though  himself  married,  com- 
mends virginity  in  a  special  work,  as  a  higher  grade  of  perfec- 
tion, and  depicts  the  happiness  of  one  who  is  raised  above  the 
incumbrances  and  snares  of  marriage,  and  thus,  as  he  thinks, 
restored  to  the  original  state  of  man  in  Paradise.*  "  From  all 
the  evils  of  marriage,"  he  says,  "  virginity  is  free ;  it  has  no 
lost  children,  no  lost  husband  to  bemoan ;  it  is  always  with  its 
Bridegroom,  and  delights  in  its  devout  exercises,  and,  when 
death  comes,  it  is  not  separated  from  him,  but  united  with 
him  forever."    The  essence  of  spiritual  virginity,  however,  in 

'  That  he  was  married  appears  from  his  own  concession,  De  Yiiginltate,  a  8, 
where  by  Theosebia  he  means  his  wife  (not,  as  some  earlier  Roman  seholan,  and 
Rupp,  1.  c.  p.  26,  suppose,  his  sister),  and  from  Gregory  Nazianzen*s  letter  of  con- 
dolence, Ep.  95.  He  laments  that  his  eulogy  of  wapb^via  can  no  longer  bring  Urn 
the  desired  fruit.  Theosebia  seems  to  have  lived  tiU  S84.  Gr^ory  Nazianxen,  in 
his  short  eulogy  of  her,  says  that  she  rivalled  her  brothers-in-law  (Basil  and  Peter) 
who  were  in  the  priesthood. 
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his  opinion,  by  no  means  consists  merely  in  the  small  mattei 
of  sensnal  abstinence,  bat  in  the  pnrity  of  the  whole  life.  Yir- 
ginity  is  to  him  the  true  philosophy,  the  perfect  freedom.  The 
purpose  of  asceticism  in  general  he  considered  to  be  not  the 
affliction  of  the  body — which  is  only  a  means — ^but  the  easiest 
possible  motion  of  the  spiritual  functions. 

His  brother  Basil,  in  372,  called  him  against  his  will  from 
his  learned  ease  into  his  own  vicinity  as  bishop  of  Nyssa,  an 
inconsiderable  to\vn  of  Cappadocia.  He  thought  it  better  that 
the  place  should  rec^eive  its  honor  from  his  brother,  than  that 
his  brother  should  receive  his  honor  from  his  place.  And  so 
it  turned  out.  As  Gregory  labored  zealously  for  the  Nicene 
faith,  he  drew  the  hatred  of  the  Arians,  who  succeeded  in  de- 
posing him  at  a  synod  in  376,  and  driving  him  into  exila 
But  two  years  later,  when  the  emperor  Yalens  died  and  6ra- 
tian  revoked  the  sentences  of  banishment,  Gregory  recovered 
his  bishopric. 

Now  other  trials  came  upon  him.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
died  in  rapid  succession.  He  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  Basil, 
whom  he  greatly  venerated,  and  he  described  the  life  and 
death  of  his  beautiful  and  noble  sister  Macrina,  who,  after  the 
death  of  her  betrothed,  that  she  might  remain  true  to  him, 
chose  single  life,  and  afterwards  retired  with  her  mother  into 
seclusion,  and  exerted  great  influence  over  her  brothers. 

Into  her  mouth  he  put  his  theol(^ical  instructions  on  the 
soul,  death,  resurrection,  and  final  restoration.*  She  died  in 
the  arms  of  Gregory,  with  this  prayer :  "  Thou,  O  God,  hast 
taken  from  me  the  fear  of  death.  Thou  liast  granted  me,  that 
the  end  of  this  life  should  be  the  beginning  of  true  life.  Thou 
givest  our  bodies  in  their  time  to  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
awakest  them  again  from  sleep  with  the  last  trumpet.  .  .  . 
Thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  curse  and  from  sin  by  Thy- 

'  In  bis  diiilogue,  De  anima  et  resuirectione  (ncp2  i^vx^'  *^^  wwrrJurt^t  ^9T^ 
T^f  {8/af  &9tfX^f  Moirp^mf  8ii£Xoyot),  Opp.  iU.  181  Bqq.  (ed.  MorelL  1638),  also  wp- 
mXiAj  edited  hy  J.  O.  Krabinger,  Lips.  1887,  and  more  recently,  together  with  hii 
biography  of  his  sister,  by  Franc.  Oehler,  with  a  GermaD  translation,  Leipz.  1888. 
The  last-mentioned  edition  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  Tolnme  of  a  projected  Seleel 
Library  of  the  Fathers,  presenting  the  original  text  with  a  new  German  translation. 
The  dialogae  was  written  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Basil,  and  occaaoned  by  it 
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self  becoming  both  for  us ;  Thou  hast  brniaed  the  head  of  the 
serpent,  hast  broken  open  the  gates  of  hell,  hast  overcome  him 
who  had  the  power  of  death,  and  hast  opened  to  us  the  way  to 
resurrection.  For  the  ruin  of  the  enemy  and  the  security  of 
our  life,  Thou  hast  put  upon  those  who  feared  Thee  a  sign,  the 
sign  of  Thy  holy  cross,  O  eternal  God,  to  whom  I  am  betrothed 
from  the  womb,  whom  my  soul  has  loved  with  all  its  might, 
to  whom  I  have  dedicated,  from  my  youth  up  till  now,  my 
flesh  and  my  soul.  Oh !  send  to  me  an  angel  of  light,  to  lead 
me  to  the  place  of  refreshment,  where  is  the  water  of  peace,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  holy  fathers.  Thou  who  hast  broken  the 
flaming  sword,  and  bringest  back  to  Paradise  the  man  who 
is  crucified  with  Thee  and  flees  to  Thy  mercy.  Remember 
me  also  in  Thy  kingdom  I  •  .  .  Foi^ve  me  what  in  word, 
deed,  or  thought,  I  have  done  amiss  1  Blameless  and  without 
spot  may  iny  soul  be  received  into  Thy  hands,  as  a  burnt- 
offering  before  Thee ! " ' 

Gregory  attended  the  ecumenical  council  of  Constantinople, 
and  undoubtedly,  since  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  theo- 
logians of  the  time,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  there,  and 
according  to  a  later,  but  erroneous,  tradition,  he  composed  the 
additions  to  the  Nicene  Creed  which  were  there  sanctioned.* 
The  council  intrusted  to  him,  as  ''  one  of  the  pillars  of  catholic 
orthodoxy,"  a  tour  of  visitation  to  Arabia  and  Jerusalem, 
where  disturbances  had  broken  out  which  threatened  a  schism. 
He  found  Palestine  in  a  sad  condition,  and  therefore  dissuaded 
a  Cappadocian  abbot,  who  asked  his  advice  about  a  pilgrimage 
of  his  monks  to  Jerusalem.  ^'Change  of  place,"  says  he, 
'^  brings  us  no  nearer  God,  but  where  thou  art,  God  can, 
come  to  thee,  if  only  the  inn  of  thy  soul  is  ready.  ...  It 
is  better  to  go  out  of  the  body  and  to  raise  one's  self  to  the 
Lord,  than  to  leave  Cappadocia  to  journey  to  Palestine."  He 
did  not  succeed  in  making  peace,  and  he  returned  to  Cappa- 
docia lamenting  that  there  were  in  Jerusalem  men  ^^who 
showed  a  hatred  towards  their  brethren,  such  as  they  ought  to 

*  Gr.  Kjaa.  U§pl  rov  fiiov  r^s  /uucapias  Mcurptnf f. 

*  In  Nioeph.  Call  H.  £.  ziiL  18.     These  additioDa  were  in  use  seTearal  yeaff 
belbn  8S1,  and  are  found  in  Epiphanitia,  Anohorato,  n.  120  (torn,  ii  p.  122). 
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have  only  towards  the  devil,  towards  sin,  and  tdwards  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Saviour." 

Of  his  later  life  we  know  very  little.  He  was  in  Constan- 
tinople thrice  afterwards,  in  388,  385,  and  894,  and  he  died 
about  the  year  395. 

The  wealth  of  his  intellectoal  life  he  deposited  in  his  numer- 
ous writings,  above  all  in  his  controversial  doctrinal  works: 
Against  Eunomius ;  Against  ApoUinaris ;  On  the  Deity  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  On  the  difference  between  ouda  and 
hypastfisis  in  God;  and  in  his  catechetical  compend  of  the 
Christian  faith.'  The  beautiful  dialogue  with  his  sister  Macri- 
n4  on  the  soui  and  the  resurrection  has  been  already  men- 
tioned.  Besides  these  he  wrote  many  Homilies,  especially  on 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man,*  on  the  life  of  Moses,  on 
the  Fsalms,  on  Ecclesiastes,  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  on  the  Beatitudes ;  Eulogies  on  eminent  mar- 
tyrs and  saints  (St.  Stephen,  the  Forty  Martyrs,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgns,  Epiirem,  Meletius,  his  brother  Basil);  vari- 
ous valuable  ascetic  tracts;  and  a  biography  of  his  sister 
Macrina,  addressed  to  the  monk  Olympics. 

Gregory  was  more  a  man  of  thought  than  of  action.  He 
had  a  fine  metaphysical  head,  and  did  lasting  service  in  the 
vindication  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation, 
and  in  the  accurate  distinction  between  essence  and  hypostasis. 
Of  all  the  church  teachers  of  the  Kicene  age  he  is  the  nearest 
to  Origen.  He  not  only  follows  his  sometimes  utterly  extrava- 
gant allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  but  even  to  a  great 
extent  falls  in  with  his  dogmatic  views.'  With  him,  as  with 
Origen,  human  freedom  plays  a  great  part.    Both  are  idealis- 

'  The  ikAyos  jcarfrx^rucbr  6  iiiyas  Stands  worthily  bj  the  side  of  the  amilar  work 
of  OiigeA,  Be  prindpiia.  Separate  edition,  Gr.  and  Lat  with  notes,  by  J.  G.  Era- 
binger,  Itnnich,  1888. 

*  The  Hezafimeron  of  Gregory  is  a  supplement  to  his  brother  Basil^s  Hexafime- 
ron,*  and  discnsses  the  more  obscure  metaphysical  questions  connected  with  this 
Bolject  His  book  on  the  Workmanship  of  Man,  though  written  first,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  HezaSmeron,  and  beautifully  sets  forth  the  spir- 
itual and  royal  dignity  and  destination  of  man,  for  whom  the  world  was  prepared 
lad  adorned  as  his  palace. 

*  On  his  relatloii  to  Origen,  oomp.  the  appendix  of  Rnpp^  L  a  pp.  S48-S6S, 
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tic,  and  sometimes,  without  intending  it  or  knowing  it,  &I1 
into  contradiction  with  the  church  doctrine,  eepeciallj  in 
escbatologj.  Gregory  adopts,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of 
the  final  restoration  of  all  things.  The  plan  of  redemption  is 
in  his  view  absolutely  universal,  and  embraces  all  spiritual 
beings.  Good  is  the  only  positive  reality ;  evil  is  the  negative, 
the  non-existent,  and  must  finally  abolish  itself,  because  it  is 
not  of  God.  Unbelievers  must  indeed  pass  through  a  second 
death,  in  order  to  be  purged  from  the  filthiness  of  the  flesh. 
But  God  does  not  give  them  up,  for  they  are  his  property, 
spiritual  natures  allied  to  him.  His  love,  which  draws  pure 
souls  easily  and  without  pain  to  itself,  becomes  a  purifying 
fire  to  all  who  cleave  to  the  earthly,  till  the  impure  element  is 
driven  off.  As  all  comes  forth  from  God,  so  must  all  return 
into  him  at  last. 


§  166.     Gregory  Nazicmzen. 

I.  S.  Gbbgobitts  Theoloqub,  vnlgo  Naziakzbnus:  Opera  omnia,  Or.  et  Lat 
opera  et  studio  monachorom  S.  Benedioti  e  oongreg.  S.  Mauri  {Clemen' 
eef),  Paris,  1778,  torn.  i.  (containing  his  orations).  This  magnificent 
edition  (one  of  the  finest  of  the  Manrian  editions  of  the  fathers)  was 
interrupted  hy  the  French  Revelation,  hut  afterwards  resumed,  and 
with  a  second  volume  (after  papers  left  hj  the  Maurians)  completed 
hy  A.  B.  Caillau,  Par.  1887-'40,  2  vols.  fol.  Reprinted  in  Miffne't 
Patrolog.  GrcBo.  (tom.  35-88),  Petit- Montrouge,  1857,  in  4  vols.  (On 
the  separate  editions  of  his  Orationes  and  Oarmina,  see  Brvnet^  Han. 
du  libraire,  tom.  ii.  1728  sq.) 

n.  Biographical  notices  in  Gregory^s  Epistles  and  Poems,  in  SooRATn, 
SozoMEN,  Thbodorbt,  Rufinus,  and  Suidab  (s.  v.  rp^yo/icor).  Grboo- 
Bins  Prxsbttbb  (of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  of  Oappadocia  in  the  tenth 
century) :  Bios  roO  Vprfyopiov  (Greek  and  Latin  in  Migne's  ed.  of  the 
Opera,  tom.  i.  24S-804).  G.  Hbrmant:  La  vie  de  S.  Basile  le  Grand  et 
celle  de  S.  Gregoire  de  Nazianz.  Par.  1679,  2  vols.  Aota  Sanctobum, 
tom.  ii.  Maji,  p.  878  sqq.  Bbnbd.  Editobes  :  Vita  Greg,  ex  iis  potis- 
simnm  soriptis  adorn ata  (in  Migne^s  ed.  tom.  i.  pp.  147-242).  Tillb- 
mont:  M^moires,  tom.  ix.  pp.  805-560,  692-781.  Lb  Glbro:  Bihlio- 
th^que  Universelle,  tom.  xriiL  pp.  1-128.  W.  Gavb:  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1-90  (ed.  Ozf.  1840).  Sohbookh  :  Part  xiii.  pp. 
275-466.  Oabl  IJllmann:  Gregorius  von  Nazianz,  der  Th^ologe. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Eirohen-  und  Dogmengescbichte  dee  4ten  Jahrhan* 
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dert«.  Da.  insr^dt,  1825.  (One  of  the  best  historical  monographs  hy 
a  theologian  of  kindred  spirit.)  Oomp.  also  the  articlee  of  Hkfble  in 
Wetzer  and  Welters  Eirchenlezikon,  vol.  iv.  736  ff.,  and  Gabs  in  Her 
zog*8  Encykl.  vol.  ▼.  349. 

Gbbgobt  Nazianzen,  or  Oregorj  the  Theologian,  is  the 
tliird  in  the  Cappadodan  triad ;  inferior  to  his  bosom  friend 
Basil  as  a  church  ruler,  and  to  his  namesake  of  Nyssa  as  a 
speculative  thinker,  but  superior  to  both  as  an  orator.  With 
them  he  exhibits  the  flower  of  Greek  theology  in  close  union 
with  the  Nioene  faith,  and  was  one  of  the  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy, though  with  a  mind  open  to  free  speculation.  His  life, 
with  its  alternations  of  high  station,  monastic  seclusion,  love 
of  severe  studies,  enthusiasm  for  poetry,  nature,  and  friendship, 
possesses  a  romantic  charm.  He  was  ^'  by  inclination  and  for- 
tune tossed  between  the  silence  of  a  contemplative  life  and  the 
tumult  of  cliurch  administration,  unsatisfied  with  either, 
neither  a  thinker  nor  a  poet,  but,  according  to  his  youthful 
desire,  an  orator,  who,  though  often  bombastic  and  dry, 
labored  as  powerfully  for  the  victory  of  orthodoxy  as  for  true 
practical  Christianity." ' 

Gregory  Nazianzen  was  bom  about  880,  a  year  before  the 
emperor  Julian,  either  at  Nazianzum,  a  market-town  in  tlie 
south-western  part  of  Gappadocia,  where  his  father  was  bishop, 
or  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Arianzus.* 

>  So  E.  Hasi  admirahly  characterizes  him,  in  his  Lebrbuch,  p.  188  (7th  ed.). 
The  judgment  of  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  dL  xzii.)  is  charaeteristio :  ^  The  title  of 
Saint  has  been  added  to  his  name :  but  the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  gemns,  reflect  a  more  pleasing  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.** 
The  praise  of  "  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  *'  suggests  to  the  skeptical  historian 
another  fling  at  the  ancient  church,  by  adding  the  note :  "  I  can  only  be  understood 
to  mean,  that  such  was  his  natural  temper  when  it  was  not  hardened,  or  mflamed, 
by  leKgions  seal.  From  his  retirement,  he  exhorts  Nectarius  to  prosecute  the  hero* 
ties  of  Constantinople.*' 

'  Respecting  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  yiews  are  diylded.  According  to 
Soklas,  Gregory  was  over  ninety  years  old,  and  therefore,  since  he  died  in  889  or 
890,  must  haye  been  bom  about  the  year  800.  This  statement  was  accepted  by 
Pagi  and  other  Roman  diyinea,  to  remove  the  scandal  of  his  canonized  fatber^s 
having  begotten  children  after  he  became  bishop;  but  it  is  irreconcilable  with 
this  fact  that  Gregory,  according  to  bis  own  testimony  (Carmen  de  vita  sua,  y.  112 
vid  288,  and  Orat  y.  o.  28),  studied  in  Athens  at  the  same  time  with  Julian  the 
Apostate,  therefore  in  860,  and  left  Athens  at  the  age  of  thirty  yean.     Gomp 
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In  tbe  formation  of  his  religions  character  his  mother 
Nonna,  one  of  the  noblest  Christian  women  of  antiqnity, 
exerted  a  deep  and  wholesome  influence.  By  her  prayers  and 
her  holy  life  she  brought  about  the  conversion  of  her  husband 
from  the  sect  of  the  Hypsistarians,  who,  without  positive  faith, 
worshipped  simply  a  supreme  being ;  and  she  consecrated  her 
son,  as  Hannah  consecrated  Samuel,  even  before  his  birth,  to 
the  semce  of  God.  "  She  was,"  as  Gregory  describes  her,  "  a 
wife  according  to  the  mind  of  Solomon ;  in  all  things  subject 
to  her  husband  according  to  the  laws  of  marriage,  not  ashamed 
to  be  his  teacher  and  his  leader  in  true  religion.  She  solved 
the  difficult  problem  of  uniting  a  higher  culture,  especially  in 
knowledge  of  divine  things  and  strict  exercise  of  devotion,  with 
the  practical  care  of  her  household.  If  she  was  active  in  her 
house,  she  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  exercises  of  religion ; 
if  she  occupied  herself  with  God  and  his  worship,  she  seemed 
to  be  a  stranger  to  eveiy  earthly  occupation :  she  was  whole 
in  everything.  Experiences  had  instilled  into  her  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  effects  of  believing  prayer;  therefore  she  was 
most  diligent  in  supplications,  and  by  prayer  overcame  even 
the  deepest  feelings  of  grief  over  her  own  and  others'  suffer- 
ings. She  had  by  this  means  attained  such  control  over  her 
spirit,  that  in  every  sorrow  she  encountered,  she  never  uttered 
a  plaintive  tone  before  she  had  thanked  God."  He  especially 
celebrates  also  her  extraordinary  liberality  and  self-denying 
love  for  the  poor  and  the  sick.  But  it  seems  to  be  not  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  this,  that  he  relates  of  her:  ** Towards 
heathen  women  she  was  so  intolerant,  that  she  never  offered 
her  mouth  or  hand  to  them  in  salutation.*  She  ate  no  salt 
with  those  who  came  from  the  unhallowed  altars  of  idols. 
Pagan  temples  she  did  not  look  at,  much  less  would  she  have 
stepped  upon  their  ground;  and  she  was  as  far  from  visiting 


Tfllemont,  torn.  Iz.  pp.  698-69Y ;  SchrOokh,  Part  zUL  p.  276,  and  the  admirable 
monograph  of  Ulhnann,  p.  648  sqq.  (of  which  I  hare  made  spedal  use  in  this  sec 
tion). 

'  Against  the  express  Injonction  of  love  for  enemies,  Matt  y.  44  ft  The  com 
ftiand  of  John  In  his  2d  Epistle,  v.  10,  11,  which  might  be  qaoted  in  Justification  of 
Nonn%  refers  not  to  pagans,  but  to  anti-Christian  heretics. 
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the  theatre."  Of  coarse  her  piety  moved  entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  that  time,  bore  the  stamp  of  ascetic  l^alism  rather  than  of 
evangelical  freedom,  and  adhered  rigidly  to  certain  outward 
forms.  Significant  also  is  her  great  reverence  for  sacred 
things.  '^  She  did  not  venture  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  holy 
table,  or  to  spit  upon  the  floor  of  the  church."  Her  death 
was  worthy  of  a  holy  life.  At  a  great  age,  in  the  church 
which  her  husband  had  built  almost  entirely  with  his  own 
means,  she  died,  holding  fast  with  one  hand  to  the  altar  and 
raising  the  other  imploringly  to  heaven,  with  the  words :  "  Be 
gracious  to  me,  O  Christ,  my  King  I "  Amidst  universal  sor- 
row, especially  among  the  widows  and  orphans  whose  comfort 
and  help  she  had  been,  she  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  near  the  graves  of  the  martyrs.  Her  affectionate  son 
says  in  one  of  the  poems  in  which  he  extols  her  piety  and  her 
blessed  end :  '^  Bewail,  O  mortals,  the  mortal  race ;  but  when 
one  dies,  like  Nonna,^?rayin^,  then  weep  I  not." 

Gregory  was  early  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
in  the  rudiments  of  science.  He  soon  conceived  a  special  pre* 
dilection  for  the  study  of  oratory,  and  through  the  influence 
of  his  mother,  strengthened  by  a  dream,'  he  determined  on  the 
celibate  life,  that  he  might  devote  himself  without  distraction 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Like  the  other  church  teachers  of  this 
period,  he  also  gave  this  condition  the  preference,  and  extolled 
it  in  orations  and  poems,  though  without  denying  the  useful- 
ness and  divine  appointment  of  marriage.  His  father,  and  his 
ftiend  Gregory  of  Nyssa  were  among  the  few  bishops  who 
lived  in  wedlock. 

From  his  native  town  he  went  for  his  further  education  to 
CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  probably  already  made  a 
preliminary  acquaintance  with  Basil;  then  to  CsBsarea  in 
Palestine,  where  there  were  at  that  time  celebrated  schools  of 
eloquence ;  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  his  revered  Athana- 
sius  wore  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  church ;  and  flnally  to 

'  There  appeared  to  him  two  Tdled  Tirgins,  of  unearthly  beauty,  who  called 
themaelyes  Purity  and  Chadity,  oompanions  of  Jescis  Christ,  and  Mends  of  those 
who  renounced  all  earthly  connections  for  the  sake  of  leading  a  perfectly  divine  life. 
After  exhorting  the  youth  to  join  himself  to  them  in  spirit,  they  rose  again  to 
hearen.    Carmen  It.  v.  200-386. 
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Athens,  which  still  maintauied  its  ancient  renown  as  the  seat 
of  Grecian  science  and  art.  Upon  the  voyage  thither  he  sur- 
vived a  fearful  storm,  which  threw  him  into  the  greatest  men- 
tal angnish,  especially  becaase,  though  educated  a  Christian, 
he,  according  to  a  not  unusual  custom  of  that  time,  had  not 
yet  received  holy  baptism,  which  was  to  him  the  condition  of 
salvation.  His  deliverance  he  ascribed  partly  to  the  interces- 
sion of  his  parents,  who  had  intimation  of  his  peril  by  present- 
iments and  dreams,  and  he  took  it  as  a  second  consecration  to 
the  spiritual  office. 

In  Atliens  he  formed  or  strengthened  the  bond  of  that 
beautiful  Christian  friendship  with  Basil,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  in  the  life  of  Basil.  They  were,  as  Gregory 
says,  as  it  were  only  one  soul  animating  two  bodies.  He  be- 
came acquainted  also  with  the  prince  Julian,  who  was  at  that 
time  studying  there,  but  felt  wholly  repelled  by  him,  and  said 
of  him  with  prophetic  foresight :  '^  What  evil  is  the  Soman 
empire  here  educating  for  itself  I " '  He  was  afterwards  a 
bitter  antagonist  of  Julian,  and  wrote  two  invective  discourses 
against  him  after  his  death,  which  are  inspired,  however,  more 
by  the  fire  of  passion  than  by  pure  enthusiasm  for  Christianity, 
and  which  were  intended  to  expose  him  to  universal  ignominy 
as  a  horrible  monument  of  enmity  to  Christianity  and  of  the 
retributive  judgment  of  God.' 

Friends  wished  him  to  settle  in  Athens  as  a  teacher  of  elo- 
quence, but  he  left  there  in  his  thirtieth  year^  and  returned 
through  Constantinople,  where  he  took  with  him  his  brother 
CflBsarius,  a  distinguished  physician,'  to  his  native  city  and  hie 

^  Ofov  Kaxhy  ri  *Fu/iedvy  rp^^ci. 

*  These  Invecdysd,  or  x^oi  vrtiXirtvTiKoi,  are,  according  to  the  old  order,  tlie 
id  and  4th,  according  to  the  new  the  4th  and  6tb,  of  Gr^oty's  Orations,  torn.  i. 
pp.  78-176,  of  the  Benedictine  edition. 

*  To  this  GsBsarius,  who  was  afterwards  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  emperor  is 
Constantinople,  many,  following  Photius,  ascribe  the  still  extant  collection  of  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  questions,  Dialogi  \y  sire  Qiuestiones  theoL  et  philos. 
146 ;  but  without  sufficient  ground.  Comp.  Fabricius,  BibL  Gt.  tiIL  p.  486.  He 
was  a  true  Christian,  but  was  not  baptized  till  shortly  before  his  death  in  868.  Hit 
mother  Konna  followed  the  funeral  procession  in  the  white  raiment  of  festire  Joy. 
He  was  afterwards,  like  his  brother  Gregory,  his  sister  Gorgonia,  and  his  mother, 
received  into  the  number  of  the  saints  of  the  Catholic  church. 
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parentB'  house.  At  this  time  his  baptiBm  took  place.  With 
his  whole  sonl  he  now  threw  himself  into  a  strict  ascetic  life. 
He  renounced  innocent  enjoyments,  even  to  music,  because 
they  flatter  the  senses.  ^^His  food  was  bread  and  salt,  his 
drink  water,  his  bed  the  bare  ground,  his  garment  of  coarse, 
rough  cloth.  Labor  filled  the  day ;  praying,  singing,  and  holy 
contemplation,  a  great  part  of  the  night.  His  earlier  life, 
which  was  anything  but  loose,  only  not  so  very  strict,  seemed 
to  him  reprehensible ;  his  former  laughing  now  cost  him  many 
tears.  Silence  and  quiet  meditation  were  law  and  pleasure  to 
him."  *  Nothing  but  love  to  his  parents  restrained  him  from 
entire  seclusion,  and  induced  him,  contrary  to  talent  and  incli- 
nation, to  assist  his  father  in  the  management  of  his  household 
and  his  property. 

But  he  soon  followed  his  powerful  bent  toward  the  contem- 
plative life  of  solitude,  and  spent  a  short  time  with  Basil  in  a 
quiet  district  of  Pontus  in  prayer,  spiritual  contemplations, 
and  manual  labors.  *^  Who  will  transport  me,"  he  afterwards 
wrote  to  his  Mend  concerning  this  visit."  ^'  back  to  those  for* 
mer  days,  in  which  I  revelled  with  thee  in  privations  I  For 
voluntary  poverty  is  after  aU  fiir  more  honorable  than  enforced 
enjoyment.  Wlio  will  give  me  back  those  songs  and  vigils ! 
who,  those  risings  to  God  in  prayer,  that  unearthly,  incor- 
poreal life,  that  fellowship  and  diat  spiritual  harmony  of 
brothers  raised  by  thee  to  a  Ood-like  lifet  who,  the  ardent 
searching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  light  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  we  found  therein  ? "  Then  he  men- 
tions the  lesser  enjoyments  of  the  beauties  of  surrounding 
nature. 

On  a  visit  to  his  parents'  house,  Gregory  against  his  will, 
and  even  without  his  previous  knowledge,  was  ordained  pres- 
byter by  his  father  before  the  assembled  congregation  on  a 
feast  day  of  the  year  361.  Such  forced  elections  and  ordina- 
tions, though  very  offensive  to  our  taste,  were  at  that  time 
frequent,  especially  upon  the  urgent  wish  of  the  people,  whose 
voice  in  many  instances  proved  to  be  indeed  the  voice  of  God. 

*  UUmuuiy ..  e.  p.  50. 
Spist  is.  p.  774,  of  the  old  ordor,  or  Sp.  tI  of  the  new  (ed.  Bened.  0.  p*  6). 

AS 
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Basil  also,  and  Angustine,  were  ordained  presbjterS)  Athana* 
sins  and  Ambrose  bishops,  against  their  will.  Gregory  fled 
soon  after,  it  is  true,  to  his  iHend  in  Pontns,  bnt  out  of  regard 
to  his  aged  parents  and  the  pressing  call  of  the  chnrcb,  he  re- 
turned to  Nazianzuui  towards  Easter  in  363,  and  delivered  his 
first  pulpit  discourse,  in  which  he  justified  himself  in  his  con- 
duct, and  said :  ^'  It  has  its  advantage  to  hold  back  a  little 
from  the  call  of  God,  as  Moses,  and  after  him  Jeremiah,  did 
on  account  of  their  age ;  but  it  has  also  its  advantage  to  come 
forward  readily,  when  God  calls,  like  Aaron  and  Isaiah ;  pro- 
vided both  be  done  with  a  devout  spirit,  the  one  on  account  of 
inherent  weakness,  the  other  in  reliance  upon  the  strength  of 
him  who  calls."  His  enemies  accused  him  of  haughty  con- 
tempt of  the  priestly  office ;  but  he  gave  as  the  most  import- 
ant reason  of  his  flight,  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
worthy  to  preside  over  a  flock,  and  to  undertake  the  care  o^ 
immortal  souls,  especially  in  such  stormy  times. 

Basil,  who,  as  metropolitan,  to  strengthen  the  catholic  in 
t^est  against  Arianism,  set  about  the  establishment  of  new 
bishoprics  in  the  small  towns  of  Cappadocia,  intrusted  to  his 
young  friend  one  such  charge  in  Sasima,  a  poor  market  town 
at  the  junction  of  three  highways,  destitute  of  water,  verdure, 
and  society,  frequented  only  by  rude  wagoners,  and  at  the 
time  an  apple  of  discord  between  him  and  his  opponent,  the 
bishop  Antbimus  of  Tyana.  A  very  strange  way  of  showing 
friendship,  unjustifiable  even  by  the  supposition  that  Basil 
wished  to  exercise  the  humility  and  self-denial  of  Gregory.^ 
No  wonder  that,  though  a  bishopric  in  itself  was  of  no  account 
to  Gregory,  this  act  deeply  wounded  his  sense  of  honor,  and  pro- 
duced a  temporary  alienation  between  him  and  Basil.'    At  the 

'  Gibbon  (cb.  xxril)  very  iii\jii8tly  attributes  this  action  of  BaBQ  to  hierardiioa] 
pride  and  to  an  intention  to  insolt  Gregory.  Basil  treated  his  own  brother  not 
much  better ;  for  Nyssa  was  likewise  an  insignificant  plaee. 

'  Gregory  gare  to  the  pangs  of  injured  friendship  a  touching  ezpreasioa  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  poem  on  his  own  Life  (De  Tita  sua,  rss.  476  sqq.  torn.  ti.  {k 
S99,  of  the  Bened.  ed.,  or  torn,  iil  1062,  in  Ifigne's  ed.): 

TotavT*  *Ad^Mat,  jcal  w6¥oi  KOtwt^  Aifywy, 
'OiA6aT€y6i  rt  ical  trwivrw^  jSiof, 

Kol  8<4ial,  Ki^itmf  pXp  In  ir^/l^  fiuXw, 
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combined  .request  of  his  friend  and  his  aged  father,  he  Buffered 
hunself  indeed  to  be  consecrated  to  the  new  ofSce ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  ever  went  to  Sasima.'  At  all  events 
we  soon  afterwards  find  him  in  his  solitude,  and  then  again,  in 
372,  assistant  of  his  father  in  Nazianzum.  In  a  remarkable  dis- 
course delivered  in  the  presence  of  his  father  in  372,  he  repre- 
sented to  the  congregation  his  peculiar  fluctuation  between  an 
innate  love  of  the  contemplative  life  of  seclusion  and  the  call 
of  the  Spirit  to  public  labor. 

"  Come  to  my  help,"  said  he  to  his  hearers,*  "  for  I  am 
almost  torn  asunder  by  my  inward  longing  and  by  the  Spirit. 
The  longing  urges  me  to  flight,  to  solitude  in  the  mountains, 
to  quietude  of  soul  and  body,  to  withdrawal  of  spirit  from  all 
sensuous  things,  and  to  retirement  into  myself,  that  I  may 
commune  undisturbed  with  God,  and  be  wholly  penetrated  by 
the  rays  of  His  Spirit  •  •  .  But  the  other,  the  Spirit, 
would  lead  me  into  the  midst  of  life,  to  serve  the  common 
weal,  and  by  furthering  others  to  fiirther  myself,  to  spread 
light,  and  to  present  to  Gk>d  a  people  for  His  possession,  a  holy 

Adymn  rt  9ovrat  r^  fiipp  vo^  ^^^^TV* 
lu€inc49affrmi  wdrra,  l^ivrai  x^^**^ 
Adpm  ^p&vo't  r«Y  woXeuas  4kwi9aSm 

''TaBa  Athens,  et  oomnnuiift  stadia, 
IJiudeni  tezd  et  meoMB  oonaon  yita, 
Mens  una,  non  das  in  ambobus,  res  mira  G^nDofflBi 
Dateqae  dexters,  mimduin  at  proeol  rcjiceremus, 
Deoqiie  simiil  TiyeremuB, 
Et  Uteras  soli  a^iienti  Verbo  dediearemnt. 
Diflsipata  hiec  sunt  omnia,  et  humi  projeeta, 
Vent!  aaferunt  spes  nostras  antiqnas." 
Gibbon  (cb.  xxyiL)  quotes  this  passage  with  admiration,  though  with  cbaraeterlstio 
omissioD  of  vsa.  47tMSl,  which  refer  to  their  harmony  in  re/t^ioii;  and  he  aptlj 
allndes  to  a  paraOd  from  Shakespeare,  who  had  nerer  read  the  poems  of  Gvegorj 
Nazianzen,  but  who  gaye  to  similar  feelings  a  similar  expression,  in  the  lOdsmnmer 
NlghVs  Dream,  where  Helena  utters  the  same  pathetic  complaint  to  her  friend 
Bermia: 

**  Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  haye  diared. 
The  rister's  yowa,**  ke, 
*  Gibbon  says :  **  He  solemnly  protests,  that  he  neyer  consummated  his  spiritital 
marriage  with  this  disgusting  bride." 

'  Oral  ziL  4;  tom.  I  249  sq.  (fai  IGgne's  ed.  torn.  I.  p.  847). 
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people,  a  royal  priesthood  (Tit.  ii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9),  and  His 
imago  again  purified  in  many.  For  as  a  wliole  garden  is  more 
than  a  plant,  and  the  whole  heaven  with  all  its  heauties  is 
more  glorions  than  a  star,  and  the  whole  body  more  excellent 
than  one  member,  so  also  before  Ood  the  whole  well-instracted 
church  is  better  than  one  well-ordered  person,  and  a  man  must 
in  general  look  not  only  on  his  own  things,  but  also  on  the 
things  of  others.  So  Christ  did,  who,  though  He  might  have 
remained  in  His  own  dignity  and  divine  glory,  not  only  hum- 
bled Himself  to  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  also,  despising  ^1 
shame,  endured  the  death  of  the  cross,  that  by  His  suffering 
He  might  blot  out  sin,  and  by  His  death  destroy  death." 

Thus  he  stood  a  faithful  helper  by  the  side  of  his  venerable 
and  univereally  beloved  father,  who  reached  the  age  of  almost 
an  hundred  years,  and  had  exercised  the  priestly  office  for 
forty-five ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  374,  he  delivered 
a  masterly  faneral  oration,  which  Basil  attended.*  '^  There 
is,"  said  he  in  this  discourse,  turning  to  his  still  living  mother, 
"only  one  life,  to  behold  the  (divine)  life;  there  is  only  one 
death — sin;  for  this  is  the  corruption  of  the  soul.  But  all 
else,  for  the  sake  of  which  many  exert  themselves,  is  a  dream 
which  decoys  us  from  the  true ;  it  is  a  treacherous  phantom 
of  the  soul.  When  we  think  so,  O  my  mother,  then  we  shall 
not  boast  of  life,  nor  dread  death.  For  whatsoever  evil  we 
yet  endure,  if  we  press  out  of  it  to  true  life,  if  we,  delivered 
from  every  change,  from  every  vortex,  from  all  satiety,  from 
all  vassalage  to  evil,  shall  there  be  with  eternal,  no  longer 
changeable  things,  as  small  lights  circling  around  the  great." 

A  short  time  after  he  had  been  invested  with  the  vacant 
bishopric,  he  retired  again,  in  375,  to  his  beloved  solitude,  and 
this  time  he  went  to  Seleucia  in  Isauria,  to  the  vicinity  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Thecla. 

There  the  painfol  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  death  of 
his  beloved  Basil,  a.  d.  379.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to 
Basil's  brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa :  "  Thus  also  was  it  reserved 
for  me  still  in  this  unhappy  life  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Basil 

'  Orat  xriii.    'Enr^iof  €ts  rhif  vartfpa,  w9p6rrot  Boiri\t(o»  (ed.  Bened.  torn.  \ 
pp.  880-862 ;  in  Higne's  ed.  L  981  aqq.). 
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and  the  departure  of  this  holy  soul,  which  is  gone  out  from  na, 
only  to  go  m  to  the  Lord,  after  haying  ahready  prepared  itself 
for  this  through  its  whole  life."  He  was  at  that  time  bodilj 
and  mentally  very  much  depressed.  In  a  letter  to  the  rhetori 
3ian  Eudoxius  he  wrote :  ^^  You  ask,  how  it  fares  with  me 
Very  badly.  I  no  longer  have  Basil ;  I  no  longer  have 
Cffisarius ;  my  spiritual  brother,  and  my  bodily  brother.  I  can 
say  with  David,  my  father  and  my  mother  have  forsaken  me. 
My  body  is  sickly,  age  is  coming  over  my  head,  cares  become 
more  and  more  complicated,  duties  overwhelm  me«  friends  are 
unfaithful,  the  church  is  without  capable  pastors,  good  declines, 
evil  stalks  naked.  The  ship  is  going  in  the  night,  a  light 
nowhere,  Christ  asleep.  What  is  to  be  done  t  O,  there  is  to 
me  but  one  escape  from  this  evil  case :  death.  But  the  here- 
after would  be  terrible  to  me,  if  I  had  to  judge  of  it  by  the 
present  state." 

But  Providence  had  appointed  him  yet  a  great  work  and 
an  exalted  position  in  the  Eastern  capital  of  the  empire.  In 
the  year  379  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  by  the  ortho- 
dox church  in  Constantinople,  which,  under  the  oppressive, 
reign  of  Arianism,  was  reduced  to  a  feeble  handful ;  and  he 
was  exhorted  by  several  worthy  bishops  to  accept  the  call. 
He  made  his  appearance  unexpectedly.  With  his  insignificant 
form  bowed  by  disease,  his  miserable  dress,  and  his  simple, 
secluded  mode  of  life,  he  at  first  entirely  disappointed  the 
splendor-loving  people  of  the  capital,  and  was  much  mocked 
and  persecuted.'  But  in  spite  of  all  he  succeeded,  by  bis  pow- 
erful eloquence  and  faithful  labor,  in  building  up  the  little 
church  in  faith  and  in  Christian  life,  and  helped  the  Nicene 
doctrine  again  to  victory.  In  memory  of  this  success  his  little 
domestic  chapel  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  magnificent 
churc;h,  and  named  Anastasia,  the  Church  of  the  Besurrection. 

.  '  Onoe  Um  AiImi  populace  eyen  stormed  his  chnrah  by  mght,  desecrated  the 
altar,  mixed  the  holy  wine  with  blood,  and  Gregory  bat  barely  eacaped  the  fury  of 
fommon  women  and  monkii,  who  were  armed  with  dabs  and  ston  s.  The  next  day 
he  was  sommoned  before  the  ooart  for  the  tumalt^  bat  so  happUy  defended  himself, 
that  the  oocanenoe  h^htened  the  triamph  of  his  just  oaasep  Probably  firam  thib 
Tircamstance  he  afterwards  reodTed  the  honorary  title  of  eanfenar.  See  Ullmann, 
p.  176. 
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People  of  all  dafises  crowded  to  his  dlBcoaraes,  which  were 
mainly  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ 
and  to  the  Trinity,  and  at  the  same  time  earnestly  inculcated 
a  holy  walk  befitting  the  tme  faith.  Even  the  famous  Jerome, 
at  that  time  already  fifty  years  old,  came  from  Syria  to  Con- 
stantinople to  hear  these  discourses,  and  took  private  instruc- 
tion of  Gregory  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He  grate- 
fully calls  him  his  preceptor  and  catechist. 

The  victory  of  the  Nicene  faith,  which  Gregory  had  tlius 
inwardly  promoted  in  the  imperial  city,  was  outwardly  com- 
pleted by  the  celebrated  edict  of  the  new  emperor  Theodosius, 
in  February,  380.  When  the  emperor,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  entei'ed  Constantinople,  he  deposed  the  Arian 
bishop,  Demopliilus,  with  all  his  clergy,  and  transferred  the 
cathedral  church  *  to  Gregory  with  the  words :  "  This  temple 
God  by  our  hand  intrusts  to  thee  as  a  reward  for  thy  pains." 
The  people  tumultuously  demanded  him  for  bisl^op,  but  he 
decidedly  refused.  And  in  fact  he  was  not  yet  released  from 
his  bishopric  of  Nazianzum  or  Sasima  (though  upon  the  latter 
he  had  never  formally  entered) ;  he  could  be  released  only  by 
a  synod. 

When  Theodosius,  for  the  formal  settlement  of  the  theolog- 
ical controversies,  called  the  renowned  ecumenical  council  in 
May,  381,  Gregory  was  elected  by  this  council  itself  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and,  amidst  great  festivities,  was  inducted  into 
the  ofiice.  In  virtue  of  this  dignity  he  held  for  a  time  the 
presidency  of  the  council. 

When  the  Egyptian  and  Macedonian  bishops  arrived,  they 
disputed  the  validity  of  his  election,  because,  according  to  the 
fifteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  he  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred from  his  bishopric  of  Sasima  to  another ;  though  their 
real  reason  was,  that  the  election  had   been  made  without 

*  Kot  the  chnroh  of  St  Sophia,  as  TiUemont  assumes,  hut  the  church  of  the 
Apostles,  as  Ullmann,  p.  228,  supposes ;  for  Gr^ory  never  names  the  former,  but 
mentions  the  latter  repeatedly,  and  that  as  the  church  in  which  he  hima^  preached. 
Constantine  built  both,  but  made  the  church  of  the  Apostles  the  more  magnificent, 
and  chose  it  for  his  own  burial  place  (Euseb.  Vita  Const  iy.  58-SO);  St  Sophia 
afterwards  became  under  Justinian  the  most  glorious  monument  of  the  later  Greek 
architecture,  and  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople. 
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them,  and  that  Gregory  would  probably  be  distastefid  to  them 
OB  a  bold  preacher  of  righteousness.  This  deeply  wounded 
him.  He  was  soon  disgusted,  too,  with  the  operations  of 
party  passions  in  the  council,  and  resigned  with  the  foUowing 
remarkable  declaration : 

^^  Whatever  this  assembly  may  hereafter  determine  con- 
oemiog  me,  I  would  fain  raise  your  mind  beforehand  to  some- 
thing far  higher :  I  pray  you  now,  be  one,  and  join  yourselves 
in  love  I  Must  we  always  be  only  derided  as  infallible,  and  be 
animated  only  by  one  ^ing,  the  spirit  of  strife  {  Give  each 
other  the  hand  fraternally.  But  I  will  be  a  second  Jonah.  I 
will  give  myself*  for  the  salvation  of  our  ship  (the  church), 
though  I  am  innocent  of  the  storm.  Jjet  the  lot  fall  upon  me, 
and  cast  me  into  the  sea.  A  hospitable  fish  of  the  deep  will 
receive  me.  This  shall  be  the  beginning  of  your  harmony.  I 
reluctantly  ascended  the  episcopal  chair,  and  gladly  I  now 
come  down.  Even  my  weak  body  advises  me  this.  One  debt 
only  have  I  to  pay :  death ;  this  I  owe  to  God.  But,  O  my 
Trinity  I  for  Thy  sake  only  am  I  sad.  Shalt  Thou  have  an 
able  man,  bold  and  zealous  to  vindicate  Thee?  Farewell,  and 
remember  my  labors  and  my  pains." 

In  the  celebrated  valedictory  which  he  delivered  before  the 
assembled  bishops,  he  gives  account  of  his  administration; 
depicts  the  former  humiliation  and  the  present  triumph  of  the 
Kieene  &ith  in  Constantinople,  and  his  own  part  in  this  great 
change,  for  which  he  begs  repose  as  his  only  reward ;  exhorts 
his  hearers  to  harmony  and  love ;  and  then  takes  leave  of  Con- 
stantinople and  in  particular  of  his  beloved  church,  with  this 
address: 

**  And  now,  farewell,  my  Anastasia,  who  bearest  a  so  holy 
name ;  thou  hast  exalted  again  our  faith,  which  once  was  de- 
spised ;  thou,  our  common  field  of  victory,  thou  new  Shiloh, 
where  we  first  established  again  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  after 
it  had  been. carried  about  for  forty  years  on  our  wandering  in 
the  wilderness." 

The  ugh  this  voluntary  resignation  of  so  high  a  post  pro- 
ceeded in  part  from  sensitiveness  and  irritation,  it  is  still  an 
honorable  testimony  to  the  character  of  Gregory  in  contrast 
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with  the  many  clergy  of  his  time  who  shrank  from  no  iLtrigitee 
and  by-ways  to  get  possession  of  such  dignities.  He  left  C!on- 
Btantinople  in  June,  381,  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of  bis 
life  mostly  in  solitude  on  his  paternal  estate  of  Arianzus  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nazianzum,  in  religious  exercises  and  literary  pur- 
suits. Yet  he  continued  to  operate  through  numerous  epietles 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  took  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  sufferings  of  the  men  around  him.  The  nearer 
death  approached,  the  more  he  endeavored  to  prepare  himself 
for  it  by  contemplation  and  rigid  ascetic  practice,  that  he 
'^  might  be,  and  might  more  and  more  become,  in  truth  a  pure 
mirror  of  God  and  of  divine  things ;  might  already  in  hope 
enjoy  the  treasures  of  the  future  world ;  might  walk  with  the 
angels ;  might  already  forsake  the  earth,  while  yet  walking 
upon  it ;  and  might  be  transported  into  higher  regions  by  the 
Spirit."  In  his  poems  he  describes  himself,  living  solitary  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  among  the  beasts,  going  about  without 
shoes,  content  with  one  rough  garment,  and  sleeping  upon  the 
ground  covered  with  a  sack.  He  died  in  390  or  391 ;  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  his  death  being  now  unknown.  FTift 
bones  were  afterwards  brought  to  Constantinople;  and  they 
are  now  shown  at  Rome  and  Venice. 

Among  the  works  of  Gregory  stand  pre-eminent  his  five 
Theological  Orations  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  against 
the  Eunomians  and  Macedonians,  which  he  delivered  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  which  won  for  him  the  honorary  title  of  the 
Theologian  (in  the  narrower  sense,  i.  e.,  vindicator  of  the  deity 
of  the  Logos).*  His  other  orations  (forty-five  in  all)  are  de- 
voted to  the  memory  of  distinguished  martyrs,  friends,  and 
kindred,  to  the  ecclesiastical  festivals,  and  to  public  events  or 
his  own  fortunes.  Two  of  them  are  bitter  attacks  on  Julian 
after  his  death.*  They  are  not  founded  on  particular  texts, 
and  have  no  strictly  logical  order  and  connection. 

'  Hence  called  also  K^oi  btoKayiKol^  Orationes  theologic».  They  are  Oral 
xxTii.-xxxi.  in  the  Bened.  ed.  torn.  L  pp.  487-677  (in  Migne,  torn.  ii.  9  aqq.),  and 
m  the  Bibliotheca  Patrom  Gnsa  dogmatica  of  Thilo,  yoL  il  pp.  366-587. 

*  InvectivaB,  Orat.  iy.  et  v.  in  the  Bened.  ed.  torn.  L  78-176  (in  Migne's  ed.  tooL 
I.  pp.  531-722).  His  horror  of  Julian  misled  him  even  to  eulogize  the  Arlan  empe- 
ror Constantius,  to  whom  his  brother  was  physician. 
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He  IB  the  greatest  orator  of  the  Greek  chorch,  with  the 
axoeption  perhape  of  ChrysoBtom ;  but  his  oratory  often  degen 
erates  into  arts  of  persuasion,  and  is  full  of  labored  omamenta' 
tion  and  rhetorical  extravagances,  which  are  in  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  but  in  violation  of  healthful,  natural  taste. 

As  a  poet  he  holds  a  subordinate,  though  respectable  place. 
He  wrote  poetry  only  in  his  later  life,  and  wrote  it  not  from 
native  impulse,  as  the  bird  sings  among  the  branches,  but  in 
the  strain  of  moral  reflectiou,  upon  his  own  life,  or  upon 
doctrinal  and  moral  themes.  Many  of  his  orations  are  poetical, 
many  of  his  poems  are  prosaic.  Not  one  of  his  odes  or  hymns 
passed  into  use  in  the  church.  Yet  some  of  his  smaller  pieces, 
apothegms,  epigrams,  and  epitaphs,  are  very  beautiful,  and 
betray  noble  affections,  deep  feeling,  and  a  high  order  of  talent 
and  cultivation.' 

We  have,  finally,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  (or  244)  Epis- 
tles from  Gregory,  which  are  important  to  the  history  of  the 
time,  and  in  some  cases  very  graceful  and  interesting. 
• 

§  167.    Didymtis  of  Alexandria, 

L  DiDTMi  Albzaitobini  Opera  omnia :  acoednnt  8.  Amphiloohii  et  Nec- 
tar ii  soripta  qatB  sapermint  Gneoe,  aooorante  et  deono  reoognoeoente 
J.  F,  Migne.  Petit-Montrooge  (Paria),  185S.  (Tom.  zxzix.  of  the 
Patrologia  Gneoa.) 

H.  HisBONTMUB :  De  viris  illnstr.  c  109,  and  Prooem.  in  Hoseam.  Scat- 
tered acconnts  in  RuFiirus,  Palladius,  Soobatks,  Sozohek,  and  Thzo- 
DOBBT.  Tillbmont:  M^moirea,  x.  164.  Fabbioius:  BibL  Or.  tom. 
iz.  369  sqq.  ed.  HurlesB  (also  in  Migne^s  ed.  of  the  Opera,  pp.  181-140) 

>  His  poeniB  fiU  together  with  the  Epistles  the  whole  second  tome  of  the  magnifl- 
oe&t  Benedictine  edition,  so  delightfiil  to  handle,  which  was  published  at  Paris,  1842 
(edente  et  corante  D.  A.  B.  Caillan),  and  toIsl  iiL  and  It.  of  Migne*s  reprint.  They 
sre  divided  bj  the  Bened.  editor  into :  L  PoSmata  theologica  (dogmatica,  morafia) ; 
XL  historica  (a.  aatobiographicaL  qua  spectant  ipsam  Oregorinm,  vcpi  imnov,  De 
sdpso ;  and  b.  w^pX  r&»  trdp^p^  que  spectant  alios) ;  IIL  epitaplda ;  IV.  epigrammata ; 
and  v.  a  long  tragedy,  Chriitut  paiiena,  with  Christ,  the  Holy  Virgin,  Joseph, 
Theologns,  Mary  Magdalene,  Nioodemtis,  Nontins,  and  Pilate  as  actors.  This  is  the 
tot  attempt  at  a  Christian  drama.  The  order  of  the  poems,  as  well  as  the  Orations 
snd  Epistles,  differs  in  the  Benedietine  from  that  of  the  older  editions.  Bee  the 
oomparatiTe  table  in  torn.  iL  pb  xt.  sqq.  One  of  the  finest  passages  in  his  poems  it 
his  lamentation  orer  the  temporary  suspension  of  his  friendship  with  Basil,  qnoteJ 
ibore,  p.  914. 
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SomtOEOKH :  Ohnroh  Histor j,  viL  74-87.    Guxbioks  :  De  sdhoU  Alex 
andrina.    HaL  1824. 

DiDYMUs,  the  last  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  cate- 
chetical school,  and  a  faithful  follower  of  Origen,  was  bom 
probably  at  Alexandria  about  the  year  309.  Though  he  be- 
came in  his  fourth  year  entirely  blind,  and  for  this  reason  has 
been  sumamed  Coecus^  yet  by  extraordinary  industry  he  gained 
comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  in  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
and  mathematics.  He  learned  to  write  by  means  of  wooden 
tablets  in  which  the  characters  were  engraved ;  and  he  became 
so  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  listening  to  the  church 
lessons,  that  he  knew  them  almost  all  by  heart. 

Athanasius  nominated  him  teacher  in  the  theological  school, 
where  he  zealously  labored  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Even  men 
like  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Palladius,  and  Isidore,  sat  at  his  feet 
with  admiration.  He  was  moreover  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  ascetic  life,  and  stood  in  high  esteem  with  the  Egyptian 
anchorites ;  with  St.  Anthony  in  particular,  who  congratulated 
him,  that,  though  blind  to  the  perishable  world  of  sense,  he 
was  endowed  with  the  eye  of  an  angel  to  behold  the  mysteries 
of  Ood.    He  died  at  a  great  age,  in  universal  favor,  in  395. 

Didymus  was  thoroughly  orthodox  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  a  discerning  opponent  of  the  Arians,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  great  venerator  of  Origen,  and  a  participant  of  his 
peculiar  views  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  prob- 
ably concerning  linal  restoration.  For  this  reason  he  was  long 
after  his  death  condemned  with  intolerant  zeal  by  several  gen- 
eral councils.' 

We  have  from  him  a  book  On  the  Holy  Ghost,  translated 
by  Jerome  into  Latin,  in  which  he  advocates,  with  much  dis- 
crimination, and  in  simple,  biblical  style,  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Spirit  with  the  Father,  against  the  Semi-Arians  and 
Pneumatomachi  of  his  time ; '  and  three  books  on  the  Trinity, 

'  First  at  the  fifth  ecumenical  oooncil  in  568.  The  Bizth  coancil  m  660  etigm*- 
tlsed  him  m  a  defender  of  the  abondnable  doctrine  of  Origen,  who  rerired  Um 
heathen  faUea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  ind  the  seventh  repeated  this  la 
787. 

*  Didymus  wrote  only  ons  book  De  Spirita  Sancto  (see  Jerome,  De  Tiiis  illoati 
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ai  the  Greek  original'  He  wrote  also  a  brief  treatise  against 
the  Manichseans.  Of  his  numerons  ezegetical  works  we  have 
a  commentarj  on  the  CatAolic  Epistles/  and  large  fragments, 
in  part  nncertain,  of  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  Prov- 
erbs,  and  some  Pauline  Epistles.* 


§  168.     OyrU  of  Jenudlem. 

I  S.  Ctbzllus,  archieplsc.  HieroBoljmitanas :  Opera  quiB  exstant  omnia, 
^,  cnra  et  studio  AnU  Aug,  TouttaH  {Touttee),  presb.  ec  inonachi 
Bened.  e  congreg.  S.  Manri.  Paris,  1720.  1  vol.  fol.  (edited  after  Tont- 
t6e^s  death  bj  the  Benedictine  D,  Pmd,  Maranus,  Comp.  therewith 
SaL  Ikyling:  Oyrillus  Hieros.  a  oorroptelis  Tonttsi  aliommque  pnr- 
gatns.  lips.  1728).  Reprint,  Venice,  1768.  A  new  ed.  by  Migne^ 
Petit-Montrooge,  1857  (Patrol.  Gr.  torn,  xxxiii.,  which  contains  also 
the  writings  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  Diodor  of  Tarsus,  and  others). 
The  Catecheees  of  Cyril  liave  also  been  seyeral  times  edited  separately, 
and  translated  into  modem  languages.  £ngL  transl.  in  the  Oxford 
Library  of  the  Fathers,  ▼»!.  ii.  Oxf.  1889. 

IL  Epiphanius:  HsBr.  Ix.  20;  Ixxiii.  88,  27,  87.  Hikronthus:  De  viris 
illustr.  c.  112.  SooBATss:  H.  £.  ii.  40,  42,  46;  iii.  20.  Sozomsn: 
iv.  6, 17,  20,  22,  25.  Theodokkt:  H.  E.  ii.  26,  27;  iii.  14;  v.  8.' 
The  Dissertationes  CyrilliansB  de  vita  et  soriptis  S.  Oyr.  &c.  in  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  the  Opera,  and  in  Migne^s  reprint,  pp.  81-822. 
The  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  Butlxb,  snb  mense  Martii  18.  Tillkmont  : 
torn.  Tili  pp.  428-489,  779-787.    Also  the  accounts  in  the  well-known 


e.  186 :  libmm  unmn  de  Sp.  S.  Didynd  quem  in  T«atinmn  transtuli).  The  diiision 
into  three  books  is  of  later  date. 

'  Diacorered  and  edited  by  Job.  Aloys.  Mingarelli,  at  Bolognii,  1769,  with  a 
Latin  tTMislataon  and  learned  treatises  on  the  life,  doctrine,  and  writings  of  Didy- 
niiia.  (Dr.  Henog,  Encykl.  ilL  p.  884,  confounds  this  edition  with  a  prelimioary 
adTcrtlsement  by  the  brother  Ferdinand  MiDgarelli :  Vetemm  teetimonia  de  Didymo 
Alex,  cceoo,  ex  qoibos  tres  Ubri  de  Trinitate  nuper  detect!  eidem  asseruntur,  Rool 
1764.  The  title  of  the  work  itself  is:  Didymus,  De  Trinitate  libri  tres,  dudc  pri- 
mom  ex  Passioneiano  oodice  Gr.  editi,  Latioe  conversi,  ac  notas  iUostrati  a  D.  Job. 
Aloys.  Min^ueUio,  Bononift,  1769,  foL) 

*  The  Latin  version  is  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  church  fathers.  The  original 
7reek  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Fa.  Luckx  from  Muaoorite  nuuioscripts  in  foui 
academic  disflertations :  Questiones  ac  rindids  JHdymiana,  sive  Dldymi  Alex. 
eoarratio  la  Epistolas  Catholicaa  Latina,  Of»co  exemplari  magnam  partem  e  OraKss 
sdioliis  lestituta,  Gotting.  1829-'82.  Reprinted  m  Migne*s  edition  of  Opera  Dldymi, 
pfi.  1781-1818. 

■  In  M]gne*8  ed.  p.  1109  sqq. 
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patristio  works  of  Dupiir,  GsnxiXB,  Cavs,  Fabbioiub.     SoBBSom 
Part  xii.  pp.  869-476. 

,  Ctsillus,  presbyter  and,  after  850,  bishop  of  Jerosalem, 
was  extensively  involved  during  his  public  life  in  the  Arian 
controversies.  His  metropolitan,  Acacius  of  Osesarea,  an 
Arian,  who  had  elevated  him  to  the  episcopal  chair,  fell  out 
with  him  over  the  Kicene  faith  and  on  a  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, and  deposed  him  at  a  council  in  357.  His  deposition 
was  confirmed  by  an  Arian  council  at  Constantinople  in  360. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Gonstantius  he  was  restored 
to  his  bishopric  in  361,  and  in  363  his  embittered  adversary, 
Acacius,  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith.  When  Julian  en- 
couraged the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  Cyril  is  said  to  have 
predicted  the  miscarriage  of  the  undertaking  from  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  and  of  Christ,  and  he  was  justified  by  tlie  result. 
Under  the  Arian  emperor  Yalens  he  was  again  deposed  and 
banished,  with  all  the  other  orthodox  bishops,  till  he  finally, 
under  Theodosius,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem  in 
.  379,  to  devote  himself  undisturbed  to  the  supervision  and 
restoration  of  his  sadly  distracted  church  until  his  death. 

He  attended  the  ecumenical  council  in  Constantinople  in 
381,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  ofiice,  and  gave  him  the  great 
praise  of  having  suffered  much  from  the  Arians  for  the  faith. 
He  died  in  386,  with  his  title  to  office  and  his  orthodoxy  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  clear  of  all  the  suspicions  which  many 
had  gathered  from  his  friendship  with  Semi-Arian  bishops 
during  his  first  exile.' 

From  Cyril  we  have  an  important  theological  work,  com- 
plete, in  the  Greek  original :  his  twenty-three  Catechesee.* 
The  work  consists  of  connected  religious  lectures  or  homilies, 
which  he  delivered  while  presbyter  about  the  year  347,  in  pre- 
paring a  class  of  catechumens  for  baptism.  It  follows  that 
form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  or  the  Rule  of  Faith  which  was 
then  in  use  in  the  churches  of  Palestine,  and  which  agrees  in 

>  His  senlimeiits  on  the  holy  Tnnity  are  disoassed  at  length  m  the  tUrd  pr» 
limhiary  dissertation  of  the  Bened.  editor  (in  Migne's  ed.  p.  167  sqq.). 

*  Kari^y^frcif  pMTt(ofi*ytiiy  (or  $afm(on4if»r)y  Catechoses  iHominaudorim.  Thq 
are  preceded  by  a  niocatechesis. 
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all  esBeotial  points  with  the  Eoman ;  it  supports  the  various 
articles  with  passages  of  Scripture,  and  defends  them  against  the 
heretical  peryersions  of  his  time.  The  last  five,  called  the  Mjs* 
tagogic  Catecheses/  are  addressed  to  newly  baptized  persons, 
and  are  of  importance  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and 
the  history  of  liturgy.  In  these  he  explains  the  ceremonies 
then  customary  at  baptism :  Exorcism,  the  putting  off  of  gar* 
ments,  anointing,  the  short  confession,  triple  immersion,  con- 
firmatioD  by  the  anointing  oil ;  also  the  nature  and  ritual  of 
the  holy  Supper,  in  which  he  sees  a  mystical  vital  union  of 
believers  with  Christ,  and  concerning  which  he  uses  terms 
verging  at  least  upon  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In 
connection  with  this  he  gives  us  a  full  account  of  the  earliest 
eucharistic  liturgy,  which  coincides  in  all  essential  points  with 
such  other  liturgical  remains  of  the  Eastern  church,  as  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  and  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James. 

The  Catecheses  of  Cyril  are  the  first  example  of  a  popular 
compend  of  religion ;  for  the  catechetical  work  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  {\6yo^  KarrjxT^^  ^  fJi^asi)  is  designed  not  so  much  for 
catechumens,  as  for  catechists  and  those  intending  to  become 
teachers. 

Besides  several  homilies  and  tracts  of  very  doubtful 
genuineness,  a  homily  on  the  healing  of  the  cripple  at  Bethes- 
da,*  and  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantius  of  the 
year  351,  are  also  ascribed  to  Cyril.*  In  the  letter  he  relates 
to  the  emperor  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  luminous  cross 
extending  from  Oolgotha  to  a  point  over  the  mount  of  Olives 
(mentioned  also  by  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  others),  and  calls 
upon  him  to  praise  the  "  consubstantial  Trinity."  * 

*  Ken^X^^ffiff  fiwrraymyiKoL  The  luune  is  oonneoted  with  the  myBtflrioos  pn» 
tioes  of  the  diaeipUna  areani  of  the  early  church.  Comp.  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mystagogic  Catechesfs,  o.  11  (Migne,  p.  1076).  The  mystagogio  lectures  are 
also  separately  numbered.  The  first  is  a  general  exhortation  to  the  baptized  on  1 
Pet  T.  8 ;  the  second  treats  De  baptismo;  the  third,  De  chrismate;  the  fourth,  De 
oorpore  et  sanguhie  Ghristi ;  the  fifth,  De  sacra  fiturgia  et  communione. 

*  Homilia  in  paralyticum,  John  t.  2~16  (in  Migne's  ed.  pp.  1181-1168). 

'  Bp.  ad  Constantinm  imper.  De  Tiso  Hlerosolymis  lucid«  crucis  signo,  pp. 
1164-1178. 
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§  169.    ^iphanvus. 

L  S.  £piPHANius :  Opera  omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat,  DionynuM  Peta^ta  ex  veteri- 
bu8  libris  recensuit,  Latine  vertit  et  animadversionibntf  illoatravit* 
Paris,  1622,  2  yoIb.  fol.  The  same  edition  reprinted  with  additions  at 
Cologne  (or  rather  at  Leipsic),  1682,  and  by  J.  P.  Migne^  Petit-Mont* 
ronge,  1858,  in  8  vols.  (torn.  z]i.-xliiL  of  Migne's  Patrologia  Grfldoa), 
The  nuvd,uoif  or  Panaria  of  Epiphanias,  together  with  his  Anacepha- 
lAosis,  with  the  Latin  version  of  both  by  Petavius,  has  also  been  sep- 
arately edited  by  Fr.  Oehler,  as  torn.  ii.  and  iii.  of  his  Corpus  heereseo- 
logioum,  Berol.  1859-^61.  (Part  second  of  tom.  iii.  contains  the 
Animadversiones  of  Petcmitu^  and  A.  Jahn^i  Symbolie  ad  emendanda 
et  illnstranda  S.  Epiphanii  Panaria.) 

IL  HiEBOKTMUs:  De  viris  illnstr.  a  114,  and  in  several  of  his  Epistles 
relating  to  the  Origenistic  controversies,  Epp.  66  sqq.  ed.  YallarsL 
Socrates:  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  vi.  c.  10-14.  Sozomen:  H.  E.  viiL  11-16. 
Old  biographies,  fall  of  fables,  see  in  Migne*s  edition,  tom.  i.,  and  in 
Petav.  iL  818  sqq.  The  Vita  Epiph.  in  the  Acta  Sanotositx  for  May, 
tom.  iii.  die  12,  pp.  86-49  (also  reprinted  in  Migne's  ed.  torn.  i). 
TiLLBMONT :  M^moires,  tom.  z.  pp.  484--521,  and  the  notes,  pp.  802* 
809.  Fb.  Abm.  Gervaisb:  Uhistoire  et  la  vie  de  saint  Epiphane* 
Par.  1788.  Fabrioius:  Biblioth.  Grsdoa,  ed.  Harless,  tom.  viii.  p.  255 
sqq.  (also  reprinted  in  Migne^s  ed.  of  Epiph.  i.  1  sqq.).  W.  Gave  :  Lives 
of  the  Fathers,  iii.  207-286  (new  Ozf.  ed.).  SoHRdOKH :  Th.  z.  8  ff. 
R.  Adelb.  Lipsins:  Znr  Qaellenkritik  des  Epiphanies.  Wien,  1865. 
(A  critical  analysis  of  the  older  history  of  heresies,  in  Epiph.  hssr.  18* 
67,  with  special  reference  to  the  Gnostic  systems.) 

Epiphaniub/  who  achieved  his  great  fame  mamly  by  his 
learned  and  intolerant  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  was  bom  near  £lea- 
theropolis  in  Palestine,  between  810  and  320,  and  died  at  sea, 
at  a  very  advtoced  age,  on  his  way  back  from  Constantinople 
to  Cyprus,  in  403.  According  to  an  uncertain,  though  not 
improbable  tradition,  he  was  the  son  of  poor  Jewish  parents, 
and  was  educated  by  a  rich  Jewish  lawyer,  until  in  his  sixteenth 
year  he  embraced  the  Christian  religion,* — the  first  example, 

*  There  are  several  prominent  ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  name.  Compare  i 
list  of  them  In  Fabriclus,  L  a 

'  See  the  biography  of  his  papil  John,  ch.  2,  in  Kigne's  ed.  L  25  sqq.  Gare 
aooepts  this  story,  and  it  receiTes  some  support  from  the  Palestinian  origin  of  Ept 
pbanius,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was  then  so  rait 
that  Jerome  was  the  only  father  besides  Spiphaniua  who  possessed  it 
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after  St.  Paul,  of  a  learned  Jewish  convert  and  the  only  exam- 
ple among  the  ancient  fathers ;  for  all  the  other  fathers  were 
either  bom  of  Christian  parents,  or  converted  from  heathenism* 

He  spent  several  years  in  severe  ascetic  exercises  among 
the  hermits  of  Egypt,  and  then  became  abbot  of  a  convent 
near  Elentheropolis.  In  connection  with  his  teacher  and 
friend  Hilarion  he  labored  zealonsly  for  the  spread  of  monasti- 
cism  in  Palestine.'  * 

In  the  year  867  he  was  nnanimonsly  elected  by  the  people 
and  the  monks  bishop  of  Salamis  (Constantia),  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Oypms.  Here  he  wrote  his  works  against  the 
heretics,  and  took  active  part  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of 
his  age.  He  made  it  his  principal  business  to  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of  the  arch-heretic  Origen,  for  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  thorongh  hatred  from  the  anchorites  of  Egypt.  On  this 
mission  he  travelled  in  his  old  age  to  Palestine  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  Chrysostom  was 
deposed  and  banislied,  an  innocent  sacrifice  on  the  opposite 
side  in  the  violent  Origenistic  controversies.* 

Epiphanias  was  revered  even  by  his  cotemporaries  as  a 
saint  and  as  a  patriarch  of  orthodoxy.  Once  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  in  company  with  bishop 
John,  niothers  brought  their  children  to  him  that  he  might 
bless  them,  and  the  people  crowded  around  him  to  kiss  his 
feet  and  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.  After  his  death  his 
name  was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  miraculous  legends.  He 
was  a  man  of  earnest,  monastic  piety,  and  of  sincere  but 
illiberal  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  His  good  nature  easily  allowed 
him  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  passions  of  others,  and 
his  zeal  was  not  according  to  knowledge.  He  is  the  patriarch 
of  heresy-hunters.  He  identified  Christianity  with  monastic 
piety  and  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  and  considered  it  the  great 
mission  of  his  life  to  pursue  the  thousand-headed  hydra  of 
heresy  into  all  its  hiding  places.  Occasionally,  however,  his 
fiery  zeal   consumed  what  was  subsequently  considered  an 

'  He  composed  a  eulogy  on  miarion,  whioh,  with  loiDe  others  of  hii  woriu.  If 
oet 

*  Comp  ftboTO,  g§  188  and  184. 
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eBsential  part  of  piety  and  orthodoxy.  ShariDg  tlie  primitive 
Christian  abhorrence  of  images,  he  destroyed  a  picture  of 
Ohrist  or  some  saint  in  a  village  chnrch  in  Palestine ;  and  at 
times  he  violated  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  learning  of  Epiphanins  was  extensive,  bat  ill  digested 
He  understood  five  languages:  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian, 
Oreek,  and  a  little  Latin.  Jerome,  who  himself  knew  but 
three  languages,  though  he  knew  these  far  better  than  Epi- 
phanins, called  him  the  Five-tongued,'  and  Kafinus  reproach- 
fiilly  says  of  Iiim  that  he  considered  it  his  sacred  duty  as  a 
wandering  preacher  to  slander  the  great  Origen  in  all  lan- 
guages and  nations.'  He  was  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  men,  in  sound  judgment,  and  in  critical  discern- 
ment. He  was  possessed  of  a  boondless  credulity,  now  almost 
proverbial,  causing  innumerable  errors  and  contradictions  in 
his  writings.  His  style  is  entirely  destitute  of  beauty  or 
elegance. 

Still  his  works  are  of  considenble  value  as  a  storehouse  of 
the  history  of  ancient  heresies  and  of  patristic  polemics.  They 
are  the  following : 

1.  The  Anchor,'  a  defence  of  Christian  doctrine,  especially 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  and  the  resnr- 
rection ;  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  chapters.  He  com- 
posed this  treatise  a.  d.  373,  at  the  entreaty  of  clergymen  and 
monks,  as  a  stay  for  those  who  are  tossed  about  upon  the  sea 
by  heretics  and  devils.  In  it  he  gives  two  creeds,  a  shorter 
and  a  longer,  which  show  that  the  addition  made  by  the  sec- 

*  UtrrdyKttrros. 

*  Hieron.  ApoL  adv.  Rufintim,  L  iii.  c.  6  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  587,  ed.  YalL)  and  L  fi. 
21  and  22  (torn.  ii.  616).  Jerome  says  that  *'papa**  Epiphanias  had  read  the  six 
thousand  [?]  books  of  Origen,  and  in  liis  apology  against  Rufinus  and  in  his  letton 
he  spealcs  of  him  with  great  respect  as  a  confederate  in  the  war  upon  Origen.  He 
acknowledges,  however,  that  his  statements  need  an  accurate  and  carefnl  Terifica- 
tion.  In  his  Liber  de  viris  illustribus,  cap.  114,  he  disposes  of  him  rery  smnmaiilj 
with  two  sentenceB:  **  Epiphanius,  Cypri  Salamina  episcopus,  sciipait  adTersus 
omnee  hasteses  libros,  et  multa  alia,  qiuD  ab  emditis  propter  res,  a  umplidoribiu 
propter  rerba  lectitantnr.  Superest  usque  hodle,  et  in  eztrema  Jam  aenectute  Tarn 
eadit  opera.'* 

*  'ATirvpwr^t,  Anooratua,  or  Anoora  fidei  catholicn,  In  torn.  iL  of  Petavioa;  torn 
Bl  11-286  of  Higne. 
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ond  ecumenical  council  to  the  Nicene  symbol,  in  respect  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  tlie  church,  had  already 
been  several  yeare  in  use  in  the  church.*  For  the  shorter 
symbol,  which,  according  to  Epiphanius,  had  to  be  said  at 
baptism  by  every  orthodox  catechumen  in  the  East,  from  the 
coimcil  of  Nic^ea  to  the  tenth  year  of  Valentinian  and  Valens 
(a.  d.  373),  IB  precisely  the  same  as  the  Constantinopolitan ; 
and  the  longer  is  even  more  specific  against  ApoUinarian* 
ism  and  Macedonianism,  in  the  article  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Both  contain  the  anathemas  of  the  Nicene  Creed ;  the 
longer  giving  them  in  an  extended  form. 

2.  The  Pawabtum,  or  Medicine-chest,*  which  contains  anti- 
dotes for  the  poison  of  all  heresies.  This  is  his  chief  work, 
composed  between  the  years  374:  and  377,  in  answer  to  solici- 
tations from  many  quarters.  And  it  is  the  chief  hereseological 
work  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is  more  extensive  than  any  of 
the  similar  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Hippolytus 
before  it,  and  of  Philastrius  (or  Philastrus),  Augustine,  Theod- 
oret,  pseudo-Tertullian,  pseudo-Jerome,  and  the  author  of 
Prffidestinatns,  after  it.*  Epiphanius  brought  together,  with 
the  diligence  of  an  unwearied  compiler,  but  without  logical  or 
chronological  arrangement,  everything  lie  could  learn  from 
written  or  oral  sources  concerning  heretics  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  down  to  his  time.  But  his  main  concern  is  the 
antidote  to  heresy,  the  doctrinal  refutations,  in  wliich  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  doing  God  and  the  church  great  service, 

'  Ano.  n.  119  and  120  (torn.  iii.  23  sqq.  ed.  Migne). 
,  *  llapJiptoify  Panariam  (Panaria),  sive  Areola,  or  Advemu  Ixxx.  hsreses  (Peta- 
▼ina,  torn.  i.  t  1-1108;  Migne,  torn.  I  173-1200,  and  torn.  ii.  10-832).  Epiphaniiu 
himself  names  it  irajfdpiovj  tXr*  oip  Kt^utrto^  larpiKhu  iral  <^/)io8i)CTiic<$ir,  Panariom, 
aire  Arculam  Medicam  ad  eorum  qui  a  aerpentibuB  icti  aunt  remedium  (Epist  ail 
Acadum  et  Paulum,  in  Oehler's  ed.  i.  p.  7). 

*  Compare  the  convenient  collection  of  the  Latin  writers  De  hsresiboSf  Tii. : 
Philastrius,  Augustine,  the  author  of  Pnedestinatus  (the  first  book),  pseudo-Tertul- 
lian, pseudo- Jerome,  laidoms  Hidpalensis,  and  Gennadius  (De  ecclesiasticis  dogmati* 
bus),  in  the  first  rolume  of  Franz  Oirlkb's  Corpus  hsreseologicum,  Berolini,  1856. 
This  collection  is  intended  to  embrace  eight  rolumes.  Tom.  ii.  and  iii  contam  the 
anti-heretical  works  of  Epiphanius ;  the  remaining  Tolumes  are  intended  for  Theod- 
oret,  pseudo-Origen,  John  of  Damascus,  Leontius,  Timotheus,  IrensBua,  and  NioetH' 
ChoniatSB  Thesaurus  orthodoxsB  fideL 
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and  which,  with  all  their  narrowness  and  passion,  contain 
many  good  thoughts  and  solid  arguments.  He  improperly 
extends  the  conception  of  heresy  over  the  field  of  all  religion ; 
whereas  heresy  is  simply  a  pervei'sion  or  caricature  of  Chris- 
tian timth,  and  lives  only  upon  the  Christia/n  religion.  He 
describes  and  refutes  no  less  than  eighty  heresies,*  twenty  of 
them  preceding  the  time  of  Christ.*  The  pre-Christian  here- 
sies are:  Barbarism,  from  Adam  to  the  flood;  Scythism; 
Hellenism  (idolatry  proper,  with  various  schools  of  philosophy); 
8amaritanism  (including  four  different  sects);  and  Judaism 
(subdivided  into  seven  parties :  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes, 
Hemerobaptists,  Osseans,  Nazarenes,  and  Herodians).'  Among 
the  Christian  heresies,  of  which  Simon  Magus,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  figures  as  patriarch,  the  different  schools  of 
Gnosticism  (which  may  be  easily  reduced  to  about  a  dozen) 
occupy  the  principal  space.    With  the  sixty-fourth  heresy 

'  Perhaps  with  a  mystic  reference  to  the  eighty  ooncubiiies  in  the  Song  of 
Bongs,  vi.  8 :  **  Sexaginta  sunt  regime  et  octoginta  concnbinsB,  et  adolescentularuiii 
non  est  nnmeros.    Una  est  oolnmba  mea,  peifeota  mea.'*    (Vulgate.) 

*  Pseudo-Tertulllan  (in  Libellos  adversus  omnes  haereses),  Philastms,  and 
pseado-Hieronymus  (Indicolos  de  hssresibus)  likewise  include  the  Jevaith  sects 
among  the  heresies ;  while  Irenseus,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and  the  unknown  author 
of  the  Semi-Pelagian  work  PrssdestinatuB  more  correctly  begin  with  the  GhiistiaD 
•ects.    For  further  particulars,  see  the  oomparatiTe  tables  of  Lipsius,  L  o.  p.  4  £ 

'  Epiphanius  in  his  shorter  work,  the  AnacephaUeosis,  deviates  somewhat  fron 
the  order  in  the  Panarion.    His  twenty  heresies  before  Christ  are  as  follows : 


BUZmifim* 


Order  in  the  Fana.riok: 

1.  Barbarismus, 

2.  Scythismus, 
8.  Hellenismus, 

4.  Judaismus, 

5.  Stoid, 

6.  Platonid, 

7.  Pythagorei, 

8.  Epicure!, 

9.  SamaritsB, 

10.  Esseni, 

11.  Sebuasi, 

12.  Gortheni, 
18.  Dosithei, 

*14.  Saducaei, 
16.  ScribflB, 
16.  Pbarisei, 
JvdBUKmi{  17.  HemerobaptistaB, 

18.  Nazanei, 

19.  Osseni  or  Ossni, 

20.  Herodiani, 


SamairiHmni 


Order  in  the  AnacephaiuBOSU: 

1.  BarbarismuB, 

2.  ScythismuB, 
8.  Hellenismus, 

4.  Judaismu& 

5.  Samarltiamuii 
r  6.  Pythagorei, 


I    9.  Epicureij 
(10.  Gortheni, 


a        'a:     .  J  11.  Sebuiei, 


Judaumi 


18.  Dosithei, 
^14.  ScribsB, 
16.  Pharisni, 

16.  Sadducg^ 

17.  HemerobaptistBy 

18.  Ossaei, 

19.  Kazanei, 

20.  HerodianL 
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Epiphaniiis  begins  the  war  npon  the  OrigenistB,  Arians,  Pho 
tinians,  MarcelliaiiB,  Semi-Arians,  Pnenmatomachians,  And- 
dikomarianiteSy  and  other  heretics  of  his  age.  In  the  earlier 
heresies  he  made  lai^e  nse,  without  proper  acknowledgment, 
of  the  well-known  works  of  Jnstin  Martyr,  Irenssus,  and  Hip 
poljtns,  and  other  written  sources  and  oral  traditions.  In  ths 
latter  sections  he  could  draw  more  on  his  own  observation  and 
experience. 

3.  The  Anaoephalaosib  is  simply  an  abridgment  of  the 
Fanarion,  with  a  somewhat  different  order.^ 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  add  a  few  words  upon  similar 
works  of  the  post-Kicene  age. 

About  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after  Epiphanius  (380), 
Philastbius  or  Philastrus,  bishop  of  Brixia  (Brescia),  wrote 
his  Liber  de  hseresibus  (in  156  chapters).*  He  was  still  more 
liberal  with  the  name  of  heresy,  extending  it  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  systems,  twenty-eight  before  Christ,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  after.  He  includes  peculiar  opinions  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects:  Hjeresis  de  stellis  ccelo  afSxis,  hseresis  de 
peccato  Gain,  hssresis  de  Psalterii  inequalitate,  hseresis  de  ani- 
malibus  quatuor  in  prophetis,  hsresis  de  Septuaginta  interpre- 
tibus,  hseresis  de  Meichisedech  sacerdote,  hasresis  de  uxoriboa 
et  concnbinis  Salomonis  1 

He  was  followed  by  St.  Augustine,  who  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  wrote  a  brief  compend  on  eighty-eight  heresies,  com- 
mencing with  the  Simonians  and  ending  with  the  Pelagians.* 

'  'AraKc^aXattftf^if,  Or  Epitome  Panaiii  (torn.  iL  126,  ecL  Patar. ;  torn.  u.  884- 
886,  ed.  Migne). 

'  Edited  hj  J,  A,  FaMeiua,  Hamboig,  1728;  by  ChdUmdi^  Bibliothecm,  torn. 
TiL  pp.  475-521 ;  and  by  Othler  in  torn.  I  of  his  Corpus  hftreBeolog.  pp.  6-186. 
The  close  affinity  of  Pbilastnis  with  Epiphanius  is  usually  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  the  dependence  of  the  fonner  on  the  latter.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  Angnsdne,  Epistola  222  ad  QnodTultdeum.  But  Lipsins  (1.  o.  p. 
29  it)  derives  both  from  a  common  older  source,  viz.,  the  work  of  Hlppolytus 
against  thirty-two  heresies,  and  explains  the  silence  of  Epiphanius  (who  mentions 
Hippolytus  only  once)  by  the  unscmpulousness  of  the  authorship  of  the  age,  whick 
bad  no  hesitation  in  decking  itself  with  borrowed  plumes. 

*  Liber  de  lueresibus,  addressed  to  Quodvultdeus,  a  deacon  who  had  requested 
hfan  to  write  such  a  work.  Augustine,  in  his  letter  of  reply  to  QuodTultdeos  (£p. 
222  in  the  Bened.  edition)  alludes  to  the  work  of  Philastrus,  whom  he  had  seec 
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The  unknown  author  of  the  book  called  Prcedestinatus 
added  two  more  heretical  parties,  the  Nestorians  and  the  Pre- 
destinarians,  to  Augustine's  list;  but  the  Predestinarians  are 
probably  a  mere  invention  of  the  writer  for  the  purpose  of 
caricaturing  and  exposing  the  heresy  of  an  absolute  predestina- 
tion to  good  and  to  evil.* 

4.  In  addition  to  those  anti-heretical  works,  we  have  from 
Epiphanius  a  biblical  archsBological  treatise  on  the  Measures 
and  Weights  of  the  Scriptures,'  and  another  on  the  Twelve 
Gems  on  the  breastplate  of  Aaron,  with  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  their  names.' 

with  Ambrose  in  Milan,  and  to  that  of  Epiphanius,  and  calls  the  latter  "longa 
Philastrio  doctiorenu**  The  work  of  Angustine  is  also  embodied  in  Oehler's  Corpus 
luereseoL  torn.  L  pp.  189-226.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  heresies  of 
Augustine  as  ^ven  bj  him  at  the  close  of  the  preface:  1.  Simoniani;  2.  Menan* 
driani;  8.  Satuminiani;  4.  Basilidiani;  6.  Nioolait»;  6.  Gnostici;  7.  Carpocratiani 
6.  Gerinthiani,  rel  Merinthiani;  9.  Nazanei;  10.  Hebionsei ;  11.  Valentiniani;  12. 
Secundiani;  18.  Ptolansi;  14.  Mardtte;  15.  GoIorbaRii ;  16.  Heracleonits;  17. 
Ophitae;  18.  Caiani;  19.  Sethiani;  20.  Archontici;  21.  Gerdoniani;  22.  Mardoni- 
ts;  28.  Apellit»;  24.  Severiani;  26.  Tatiani,  yel  Encratitfe;  26.  Cataphryges;  27. 
Pepuziani,  alias  QuinttUiani;  28.  Artotyritae;  29.  Tessarescsedecatitae ;  SO.  Alogi; 
81,  Adamiani;  82.  Elcesaei  et  Sampsaet;  88.  Theodotiani;  84.  Melchisedechiam ; 
85.  BardesanistsB ;  86.  Noetiani;  87.  Valesii;  88.  Cathaii,  sive  Novatiani;  S9. 
Angdici;  40.  Apostolici;  41.  Sabelliani;  42.  Origenianl;  48.  Alii  Origeniani;  44. 
Pauliani;  45.  Photiniani;  46.  Manichsei;  47.  Hieradtas;  48.  MdcUani;  49.  Ariani; 
50.  Vadiani,  sire  AnthropomorpbitsB ;  51.  Seraiaiiani;  62.  Macedoniani;  58.  Aeria- 
ni;  54.  Aetiani,  qui  et  Eunomiani;  55.  ApoUinaristae ;  56.  AntidioomaiianitaB ; 
67.  Massaliani,  siye  Euchitse;  58.  MetangisraonitaB ;  59.  Seleuciani,  vd  Henniaxii; 
60.  ProdianitiB ;  61.  Patriciani;  62.  Asdtae;  63.  PassalorynchitaB ;  6^.  Aquarit; 
65.  Coluthiani ;  66%  Floriniani ;  67.  De  mnndi  statu  dissentientes ;  68.  Nudis  pedibua 
ambulantes;  69.  Donatistae,  sive  Donatiani;  70.  PriscillianistaB ;  71.  Cum  hominibua 
non  manducantes ;  72.  Rhetoriani ;  73.  Christi  divinitatem  passibilem  dicentes ;  74. 
Triformem  dcum  putantes ;  75.  Aquam  Deo  ooaetemam  dicentes ;  76.  Imaginem  Dei 
non  esse  animam  dicentes ;  77.  Innumerabiles  mundos  opinantes ;  78.  Animas  oon- 
rerti  in  daemones  et  in  quaecunque  animalia  existimantes ;  79.  Liberationem  omnium 
apud  inferos  factam  Christi  descensione  credentes ;  80.  Christi  de  Patre  natiTitati 
ir.itium  temporis  dant^;  81.  Luciferiaid;  82.  lovinianiat'e ;  88.  Arabid;  84.  Hdvi- 
diani;  86.  Patemiani,  are  Yenustiani;  86.  TertullianistaB;  87.  Abeloitae;  88.  PeU- 
giani,  qui  et  CaBlestiani. 

>  Corpus  haereseoL  i  229-268.    Comp.  above,  §  169. 

*  Hep)  ftcTpwy  Koi  ara^fi&v,  De  ponderibos  et  mensuris,  written  in  892.    (Tom. 
il  158,  ed.  Petar. ;  torn.  iii.  287,  ed.  Migne.) 

'  Hcpl  r&v  B^itKa  xi^mp^  De  zii.  gemmis  in  Teste  Aaronis.  (Tom.  iL  S88,  ed 
Pet  ;  iu.  298,  ed.  Migne.) 


§  170.      JOHN  OHBY808TOSC  933 

A  C/ommentarj  of  Epiphanius  on  the  Song  of  Songs  was 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Fogginl  in  1750  at  Kome. 
Other  work?  ascribed  to  him  are  lost,  or  of  doubtftil  origin. 

§  170.    John  Chrysodom. 

L  8.  JoAinns  Ohbtsobtomi.  archiepiscopi  OonstantiDopo.itani,  Opera 
omnia  qan  exstant  vel  quad  ejus  nomine  oircumferantor,  ad  M8S. 
codices  Gallic,  etc.  castigata,  etc.  (Gr.  et  Lat.).  Opera  et  studio  D, 
Bernardi  de  Montfaueon^  monachi  ordinis  S.  Benedicti  e  coc^egatione 
S.  Mauri,  opem  ferentibus  aliis  ex  eodem  aodalitio  monachis.  Paris, 
1718-'88,  in  13  vols.  fol.  The  same  edition  reprinted  at  Venice,  1734- 
'41,  in  18  vols.  fol.  (after  which  I  quote  in  this  section) ;  also  at  Paris 
by  Sinner  (Gaume),  1834-'89,  in  13  vols,  (an  elegant  edition,  with 
some  additions),  and  hy  J.  F,  Afigne,  Petit-Montrouge,  1859-60,  in  18 
vols.  Besides  we  have  a  number  of  scftarate  editions  of  the  Homiliea^ 
and  of  the  work  on  the  Frietthood,  both  in  Greek,  and  in  translations. 
A  selection  of  his  writings  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  edited  bj  F.  0, 
L&mler,  RudolphopoU,  1840,  1  volume.  German  translations  of  the 
Homilies  (in  part)  by  J.  A.  Cramer  (Leipzig,  1748-51),  Feder  (Angs- 
burg,  1786),  Fh,  Mayer  (NOrnberg,  1880),  W.  Amoldi  (Trier,  1881), 
Joe.  Lutz  (Tubingen.  1858) ;  English  translations  of  the  Homilies  on 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,  1842-'53. 

IL  PALI.A.DIU8  (a  friend  of  Clirysostom  and  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithy- 
nia,  author  of  the  Historia  Lau^iaca ;  according  to  others  a  different 
person):  Dialogus  historicus  de  vita  et  conversatione  beati  Joannis 
Chrysostorai  cum  Theodore  ecclesisB  Romanm  diacono  (in  the  Bened. 
ed.  of  the  Opera,  tom.  xiii.  pp.  1-89).  Hikronymits  :  De  viris  illustri- 
bas,  0.  129  (a  very  brief  notice,  mentioning  only  the  work  De  sacer- 
dotio).  SooBATBs:  H.  £.  vi.  8-21.  Sozomen:  H.  £.  viii.  2-28.  Theod- 
oret:  H.  E.  v.  27-36.  B.  de  Montfauoon:  Vita  Joannis  Ohrys.  in 
his  edition  of  the  Opera,  tom.  xiii.  91-178.  Tebtimonia  Ybtebum  de 
S.  Joann.  Ohrys.  scriptis,  ibid.  tom.  xiii.  256-292.  Tillemont: 
M6moires,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1-405.  F.  Stilting:  Acta  Sanctorum,  Sept.  14 
(the  day  of  his  death),  tom.  iv.  pp.  401-709,  A.  Butleb  :  Lives  of 
Saints,  i^ub  Jan.  27.  W.  Cave  :  Lives  of  tlje  Fathers,  vol  iii.  p.  237 
ff.  J.  A.  Fabbioius:  Biblioth.  Gr.  tom.  viii.  454  sqq.  Schbockh: 
Vol.  X.  p.  809  ff.  A.  Neanber  :  Der  heilige  Chrysostonius  (first  1821), 
8d  edition,  Berlin,  1848,  2  vols.  Abb6  Rochkt:  Histoire  de  8.  Jean 
Chrysostome.  Par.  1866,  2  vols.  Oomp.  also  A.  F.  Villemain's  Ta- 
bleau de  r^loquence  chr6tienne  au  IV*  si^cle.     Paris,  1854. 

John,  to  whom  an  admiring  posterity  since  the  seventh 
ceiitnry  has  given  the  name  Chrysobtomub,  the  Gk)LDEN-MouTHBD, 
is  the  greatest  expositor  and  preaciier  of  the  Greek  church| 
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and  Btill  enjoys  the  highest  honor  in  the  whole  Christian  world 
No  one  of  the  Oriental  fathers  has  left  a  more  spotless  reputa^ 
tion ;  no  one  is  so  much  read  and  so  often  quoted  by  modern 
commentatoi'S. 

He  was  born  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  347.^  His  father  was  a 
distinguished  military  officer.  His  mother  Anthusa,  who  from 
lier  twentieth  year  was  a  widow,  shines  with  Nonna  and 
MoNioA  among  the  Christian  women  of  antiquity.  She  was 
admired  even  by  the  heathen,  and  the  famous  rhetorician 
Libanius,  on  hearing  of  her  consistency  and  devotion,  felt  con- 
strained to  exclaim :  "  Ah  1  what  wonderful  women  there  are 
among  the  Christians." '  She  gave  her  son  an  admirable  edu- 
cation, and  early  planted  in  bis  soul  the  germs  of  piety,  which 
afterwards  bore  the  richest  iruits  for  himself  and  for  the  clnirch. 
By  her  admonitions  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  he  was 
secured  against  the  seductions  of  heathenism. 

He  received  his  literary  training  from  Libanius,  who  ac- 
counted him  his  best  scholar,  and  who,  when  asked  shortly 
before  his  death  (395)  whom  he  wished  for  his  successor,  replied : 
"  John,  if  only  the  Christians  had  not  carried  him  away." 

After  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  became  a  rhetori- 
cian. He  soon  resolved,  however,  to  devote  himself  to  divine 
things,  and  after  being  instructed  for  three  years  by  bishop 
Meletius  in  Antioch,  he  received  baptism. 

His  first  inclination  after  his  conversion  was  to  adopt  the 
monastic  life,  agreeably  to  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  times; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  adjui*ed 
him  with  tears  not  to  forsake  her,  that  he  was  for  a  while  re- 
strained. Meletius  made  him  reader,  and  so  introduced  him 
to  a  clerical  career.  He  avoided  an  election  to  the  bishopric 
(370)  by  putting  forward  his  friend  Basil,  whom  he  accounted 

'  Baub  (Vorlesungen  ilber  die  Dogmengeschichte,  Bd.  i.  Abthlg.  iL  p.  60)  and 
others  erroneously  state  the  year  864  as  that  of  his  birth.  Comp.  TiUemont  and 
Montfaucon  (torn,  xiii  91). 

*  Ba/8al,  oXai  irapA  xP^aritwois  yvva7K9%  ciVi.  Chrysostom  himself  relates  this  of 
his  heathen  teacher  (by  whom  undoubtedly  we  are  to  understand  Libanius),  though, 
it  is  true,  with  immediate  reference  only  to  the  twenty  years*  widowhood  of  hii 
mother ;  Ad  viduam  Juniorem,  Opera,  tom.  L  p.  340.  Comp.  the  remarks  of  ICont* 
faucon  in  the  Vita,  tom.  xiii.  92. 
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fiprthiery  bnt  ^ho  bitterly  complained  of  the  evasion.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  his  celebrated  treatise  On  the  Priesthood, 
in  which,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with  Basil,  he  yindicatea 
his  not  strictly  truthful  conduct,  and  delineates  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  spiritual  office.* 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  fled  from  the  seductions 
and  tumults  of  city  life  to  the  monastic  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains near  Antioch,  and  there  spent  six  happy  years  in  theo- 
logical study  and  sacred  meditation  and  prayer,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  learned  abbot  Diodorus  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Tarsus,  1 394),  and  in  communion  with  such  like-minded  young 
men  as  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  celebrated  father  of  Anti- 
ochian  (Nestorian)  tlieology  (f  429).  Monasticism  was  to  him 
a  niost  profitable  school  of  experience  and  self-government; 
because  he  embraced  this  mode  of  life  from  the  purest  motives, 
and  brought  into  it  intellect  and  cultivation  enough  to  make 
the  seclusion  available  for  moral  and  spiritual  growth. 

In  this  period  he  composed  his  earliest  writings  in  praise 
of  monasticism  and  celibacy,  and  his  two  long  letters  to  the 
fallen  Theodore  (subsequently  bishop  of  Mopsuestia),  who  had 
regretted  his  monastic  vow  and  resolved  to  marry.*  •  Chrysos- 
tom  regarded  this  small  affair  from  the  ascetic  stand-point  of 
his  age  as  almost  equal  to  an  apostasy  from  Christianity,  and 
plied  all  his  oratorical  arts  of  sad  sympathy,  tender  entreaty 
bitter  reproach,  and  terrible  warning,  to  reclaim  his  friend  to 
what  he  thought  the  surest  and  safest  way  to  heaven.  To  sin, 
he  says,  is  human,  bnt  to  persist  in  sin  is  devilish ;  to  fall  is 
not  ruinous  to  the  soul,  but  to  remain  on  the  ground  is.  The 
appeal  had  its  desired  effect,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  a  salutary 
impression  upon  every  reader,  provided  we  substitute  some 
eally  great  offence  for  the  change  of  a  mode  of  life  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  and  abnormal  form  of  Chris- 
tian practice. 

>  tltpl  tcpwcr^rnf.  De  sacerdotio  libri  tL  Separate  editions  are :  That  of  Fhh 
heniui  at  Basel,  1625,  Greek,  with  a  preface  bj  JSraamus;  that  of  Hughes  at  Cam* 
bridge,  1710,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  Life  of  Chrysostom  by  Caoe/  that  of  aTl  A, 
Bmgel,  Stuttgart,  1725,  Greek  and  Latin,  reprinted  at  Leipstc  in  1825  and  1884; 
besides  several  translations  into  modern  languages.    Comp.  above,  §  51,  p.  258. 

*  Compare  Tillemont,  Montfapcoii,  and  Ncander  (L  c.  L  p.  8^  It). 
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By  excessive  self-mortifications  John  undermined  his  healthy 
and  returned  aboat  880  to  Antioch.  There  he  was  immediate^ 
ly  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  386,  and  by  Flavian  waa 
made  presbyter.  By  his  eloquence  and  his  pure  and  earnest 
character  he  soon  acquired  great  reputation  and  the  love  of 
the  whole  church. 

During  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  his  labors  in 
Antioch  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  Homilies  and  Com* 
mentaries,  his  work  on  the  Priesthood,  a  consolatory  Epistle 
to  the  despondent  Stagirius,  and  an  admonition  to  a  young 
widow  on  the  glory  of  widowhood  and  the  duty  of  continuing 
in  it.  He  disapproved  second  marriage,  not  as  sinM  or  ill^al, 
but  as  inconsistent  with  an  ideal  conception  of  marriage  and  a 
high  order  of  piety. 

After  the  death  of  Nectarius  (successor  of  Gregory  Nazian* 
zen),  towards  the  end  of  the  year  397,  Chrysostom  was  chosen, 
entirely  without  his  own  agency,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
At  this  post  he  labored  several  years  with  happy  effect.  But 
his  unsparing  sermons  aroused  the  anger  of  the  empress 
Eudosda,  and  his  fame  excited  the  envy  of  the  ambitious 
patriarch.  Tbeophilus  of  Alexandria.  An  act  of  Christian  love 
towards  the  pei'secuted  Origenistic  monks  of  Egypt  involved 
him  in  the  Origenistic  controversy,  and  at  last  the  united  in- 
fluence of  Theophilus  and  Eudoxia  overthrew  him.  Even  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  and  of  Innocent  I.,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  was  unavailing  in  his  behalf.  He  died  in  banishment 
on  the  fouiteenth  of  September,  a.  d.  407,  thanking  God  for 
all.*  The  Greeks  celebrate  his  memorial  day  on  the  thirteenth 
of  November,  the  Latins  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
the  day  on  which  his  remains  in  438  were  solemnly  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  in  Constantinople  with  those  of 
the  emperors  and  patriarchs. 

Persecution  and  undeserved  sufferings  tested  the  character 
of  Chrysostom,  and  have  heightened  his  fame.  The  Greek 
church  honors  him  as  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  church, 
approached  only  by  Athanasius  and  the  three  Cappadociaus. 
His  labors  fall  within  the  comparatively  quiet  period  between 

'  Compare  particolais  aboye,  §  134. 
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die  Trinitarian  and  the  Cbristological  contro\ersie8.  He  waA 
not  tberefore  iuvolyed  in  any  doctrinal  controversy  except  the 
Origenistic ;  and  in  that  he  had  a  very  innocent  part,  as  his 
nnspeculative  turn  of  mind  kept  him  from  all  share  in  the 
Origenistic  errors.  Had  he  lived  a  few  decades  later,  he  would 
perhaps  have  fallen  under  suspicion  of  Nestorianism ;  for  he 
belonged  to  the  same  Antiochian  school  with  his  teacher  Dio- 
doruB  of  Tarsus,  his  fellow-student  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
his  successor  Nestorius.  From  this  school,  whose  doctrinal 
development  was  not  then  complete,  he  derived  a  taste  for  the 
simple,  sober,  grammatico-biBtorical  interpretation,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  arbitrary  allegorizing  of  the  Alexandrians,  while  he 
remained  entirely  free  from  tlie  rationalizing  tendency  which 
that  school  soon  afterwards  discovered.  He  is  thus  the  sound- 
est and  woithiest  representative  of  the  Antiochian  theology. 
In  anthropology  ho  is  a  decided  synergist ;  and  his  pupil  Cassian, 
the  founder  of  Semi-Pelagiauism,  gives  him  for  an  authority.' 
But  his  synergism  is  that  of  the  whole  Greek  church ;  it  had 
no  direct  conflict  with  Augustinianism,  for  Ghrysostom  died 
several  years  before  the  opening  of  the  Pelagian  controversy 
He  opposed  the  Arians  and  Novatians,  and  fsiithfully  and  con« 
stantly  adhered  to  the  church  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  was  devel- 
oped ;  but  he  avoided  narrow  dogmatism  and  angry  controver- 
sy, and  laid  greater  stress  on  practical  piety  than  on  unfruitfal 
orthodoxy.* 

Yaluable  as  the  contributions  of  Ghrysostom  to  didactic 
theology  may  be,  his  chief  importance  and  merit  lie  not  in  this 
department,  but  in  homiletical  exegesis,  pulpit  eloquence,  and 
pastoral  care.     Here  he  is  unsurpassed   among  the  ancient 

'  Julkn  of  Edanmn  had  already  appealed  several  times  to  Ghrysostom  against 
Augustine,  as  Augustine  notes  Contra  JuL,  and  in  the  Opus  imperfectum. 

*  KiEDNER  (Geschichte  der  ohristL  Eirche,  1846,  p.  823,  and  in  his  posthumous 
Lehrbuch,  1866,  p.  803)  briefly  characterizes  him  thus :  **  In  him  we  find  a  most 
complete  mutual  interpcnetration  of  theoretical  and  practical  theology,  as  well  as  of 
the  dogmatical  and  ethical  elements,  exhibited  mainly  in  the  fusion  of  the  exegetical 
and  homileticaL  Hence  his  exegesis  was  guarded  against  barren  philology  and 
dogma;  and  his  pulpit  discourse  was  free  from  doctrhial  abstraction  and  empty 
rhetoric.  The  introduction  of  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the  sources  into 
the  practical  life  of  the  people  left  him  littie  time  for  the  development  of  special 
dogmas." 
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fathers,  whether  Greek  or  Latin.  By  talent  and  culture  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor  in  a  great  metropolis.  At  tha* 
time  a  bishop,  as  he  himself  says,  enjoyed  greater  honor  at 
court,  in  the  society  of  ladies,  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  than 
the  first  dignitaries  of  the  empire.*  Hence  the  great  danger 
of  hierarchical  pride  and  worldly  conformity,  to  which  so  many 
of  the  prelates  succumbed.  This  danger  Chrysostom  happily 
avoided.  He  continued  his  plain  monastic  mode  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  residence,  and  applied  all 
his  superfluous  income  to  the  support  of  the  sick  and  the 
stranger.  Poor  for  himself,  he  was  rich  for  the  poor.  He 
preached  an  earnest  Christianity  fruitful  in  good  works,  he 
insisted  on  strict  discipline,  and  boldly  attacked  the  vices  of 
the  age  and  the  hollow,  worldly,  hypocritical  religion  of  the 
court.  He,  no  doubt,  transcended  at  times  the  bounds 
of  moderation  and  prudence,  as  when  he  denounced  the  em- 
press Eudoxia  as  a  new  Herodias  thirsting  after  the  blood  of 
John ;  but  he  erred  *'  on  virtue's  side,"  and  his  example  of 
fearless  devotion  to  duty  has  at  all  times  exerted  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  clergymen  in  high  and  influential 
stations.  Neander  not  inaptly  compares  his  work  in  the 
Greek  church  with  that  of  Spener,  the  practical  reformer  in 
the  Lutheran  church  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  calls  him 
a  martyr  of  Christian  charity,  who  fell  a  victim  in  the  conflict 
with  the  worldly  spirit  of  his  age.* 

In  the  pulpit  Chrysostom  was  a  monarch  of  unlimited 
power  over  his  hearers.  His  sermons  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  noisy  theatrical  demonstrations  of  applause,  which 
he  indignantly  rebuked  as  unworthy  of  the  house  of  God.* 
He  had  trained  his  natural  gift  of  eloquence,  which  was  of  the 
first  order,  in  the  school  of  Demosthenes  and  Libanius,  and 
ennobled  and  sanctified  it  in  the  higher  school  of  the  Holy 

^  The  rSirapxoi  and  fhrapx^h  the  pnefecti  pnetorio.    HomiL  iii  in  Acta  Apost. 

*  In  his  monograph  on  ChrysoBtom,  vol  L  p.  6. 

'  This  Greek  custom  of  applaudmg  the  preacher  by  dapping  the  hands  and 
stamping  the  feet  (called  Kp6rot,  from  Kpouw)  was  a  sign  of  the  secularization  of  th« 
church  after  its  union  with  the  state.  It  is  characteristic  of  Iiis  age  that  a  powerful 
sermon  of  Chrysostom  against  this  abuse  was  most  enthusiastically  applauded  b) 
his  hearers  I 
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Spirit.*  He  was  in  the  habit  of  makiog  careful  prepanition 
for  his  serraons  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and 
meditation ;  but  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  good  account  unex- 
pected occurrences,  and  some  of  his  noblest  efforts  were  eztem* 
poraneous  efifusions  under  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion.  His 
ideas  #re  taken  from  Christian  experience  and  especially  from 
the  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  Bible,  which  he  made  his  daily 
bread,  and  which  he  earnestly  recommended  even  to  the  laity. 
fle  took  up  whole  books  and  explained  them  in  order,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  particular  texts,  as  was  the  custom 
after  the  introduction  of  the  pericopes.  His  language  is  noble, 
solemn,  vigorous,  fieiy,  and  often  overpowering.  Yet  he  was 
by  no  means  wholly  free  from  the  untruthful  exaggerations 
and  artificial  antitheses,  which  were  regarded  at  that  time  aa 
the  greatest  ornament  and  highest  triumph  of  eloquence,  but 
which  appear  to  a  healthy  and  cnltivated  taste  as  defects  and 
degeneracies.  The  most  eminent  French  preachers,  Bossuet, 
Massillon,  and  Bourdaloue,  have  taken  Chrysostom  for  their 
modeL 

By  far  the  most  numerous  and  most  valuable  writings  of 
this  father  are  the  Homilies,  over  six  hundred  in  number,  which 
he  delivered  while  presbyter  at  Antioch  and  while  bishop  at 
Constantinople.*  They  embody  his  exegesis ;  and  of  this  they 
are  a  rich  storehouse,  from  which  the  later  Greek  commenta- 
tors, Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  (Ecumenius,  have  drawn, 
sometimes  content  to  epitomize  his  expositions.  Commentaries, 
properly  so  called,  he  wrote  only  on  the  first  eight  chapters  of 
Isaiah  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  But  nearly  all  his 
sermons  on  Scripture  texts  are  more  or  less  expository.  He 
has  left  us  homilies  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Acts,  and  all  the  Epistles 

*  Karl  Hass  (Kirohengeschichte,  §  104,  serenth  edition)  truly  aajB  of  Chryso** 
torn  that  *'  he  oomplemented  the  sober  deamesB  of  the  Antiochian  ezegeaiB  and  the 
rhetorical  arts  of  Lib«niii8  with  the  depth  of  his  warm  Christian  heart,  and  that  he 
carried  oat  m  his  own  life,  aa  far  as  mortal  man  can  do  it,  the  ideal  of  the  priced 
hood  which,  in  youthfol  enthusiasm,  he  once  described." 

'  Th^  are  contained  in  vols.  iL-zii  of  the  Benedictine  edition. 
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of  Paul,  including  the  Epifitle  to  the  Hebrews.    His  homilies 
on  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  especiallj  esteemed.' 

Besides  these  expository  sermons  on  whole  books  of  the 
Scriptures,  Chrysostom  delivered  homilies  on  separate  sections 
or  verses  of  Scripture,  festal  discourses,  orations  in  coramemo^ 
ration  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  discourses  on  special  occa- 
sions. Among  the  last  are  eight  homilies  Against  the  Jews 
(against  Judaizing  tendencies  in  the  church  at  Antioch), 
twelve  homilies  Against  the  Anomoeans  (Arians),  and  especially 
the  celebrated  twenty  and  one  homilies  On  the  Statues,  which 
called  forth  his  highest  oratorical  powers.*  He  delivered  the 
homilies  on  the  Statues  at  Antioch  in  387  during  a  season  of 
extraordinary  public  excitement,  when  the  people,  oppressed 
by  excessive  taxation,  rose  in  rebellion,  tore  down  the  statues 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius  I.,  the  deceased  empress  Flacilla, 
and  the  princes  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  dragged  them  through 
the  streets,  and  so  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  that  he 
threatened  to  destroy  the  city — a  calamity  which  was  avoided 
by  the  intercession  of  bishop  Flavian. 

The  other  works  of  Chrysostom  are  his  youthful  treatise  on 
the  Priesthood  already  alluded  to ;  a  number  of  doctrinal  and 
moral  essays  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  commend- 
ation of  celibacy  and  the  nobler  forms  of  monastic  life ;  *  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  letters,  nearly  all  written  during 
his  exile  between  403  and  407.  The  most  important  of  the 
letters  are  two  addressed  to  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent  I., 

'  A  beautiiiil  ediUon  of  the  Homilies  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  Greek  (but 
without  the  Latin  version)  has  been  recently  published  in  connection  with  the  Ox- 
ford Library  of  the  Fathers  under  the  title :  S.  Joannis  Chrysostomi  interpretatio 
omnium  Epistolanim  Paulinarum  per  homilias  facta,  Ozon.  1849-'52,  4  vols.  The 
English  translation  has  already  been  noticed. 

'  The  Homiliae  xii  contra  Anomoeans  de  hicomprehensibili  Dei  natura,  and  the 
Orationes  viii  advcrsus  JudsE^os  are  in  the  firat,  the  Homiliie  xxi  ad  populum  Anti- 
ochenum,  de  statuis,  and  the  six  Orationes  de  fato  et  providentia,  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Bened.  edition.  The  Homilies  on  the  Statues  are  translated  Into  Engliah 
in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,  1842,  1  volume. 

'  Ad  Theodorum  lapsum ;  Adversus  oppugnatores  vitsD  roonasticsB ;  Compantio 
regis  et  monachi ;  De  oompunctione  cordis ;  De  virginitate ;  Ad  viduam  juniorem, 
etc., — all  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bened.  edition  together  with  the  vi  Libri  df 
Bacerdotio ;  also  in  Lomler's  selection  of  Chrys.  Opera  prsstantissima. 
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with  hiB  reply,  and  seventeen  long  letters  to  his  friend  Olym 
pias,  a  pious  widow  and  deaconess.  Thej  all  breathe  a  noble 
Christian  spirit,  not  desiring  to  be  recalled  from  exile,  con- 
vinced that  there  is  but  one  misfortune, — departure  from  the 
path  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  filled  with  cordial  friendship, 
faithful  care  tor  all  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  a  calm  and 
cheerful  looking  forward  to  the  glories  of  heaven.' 

The  so-called  Liturgy  of  Clirysostom,  which  is  still  in  use 
in  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches,  has  been  already  noticed 
in  the  proper  place.* 

Among  the  pupils  and  admirers  of  Chrysostom  we  mention 
as  deserving  of  special  notice  two  abbots  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century :  the  elder  Nims  of  Sinai,  who  retired  with 
his  son  from  one  of  the  highest  civil  stations  of  the  empire  to 
the  contemplative  solitude  of  Mount  Sinai,  while  his  wife  and 
daughter  entered  a  convent  of  Egypt ;"  and  Isidore  of  Pelcsium, 
or  Pelusiota,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  presided  over  a 
convent  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  sympathized 
with  Cyril  against  Nestorins,  but  warned  him  against  his  vio- 
lent passions.*  They  are  among  the  worthiest  representatives 
of  ancient  monasticism,  and,  in  a  large  number  of  letters  and 
excgetical  and  ascetic  treatises,  they  discuss,  with  learning, 
piety,  judgment,  and  moderation,  nearly  all  the  theological 
and  practical  questions  of  their  age. 

'  The  Epistles  are  in  torn.  iii.  The  Epistolie  ad  Oljmpiadem,  and  ad  Innooen- 
tiiim  are  also  included  in  Lomler'g  selection  (pp.  165-262).  On  Olympias,  oompara 
abore,  §  52,  and  especially  TiUemont,  torn.  xL  pp.  416-440. 

*  See  above,  §  99. 

'  Cknnp.  S.  P.  N*.  Nili  abbatis  opera  omnia,  varionim  cans,  nempe  Leonis  Alia- 
tii,  Petri  Possini,  etc.,  edita,  nunc  primam  in  unum  oollecta  et  ordinata,  accoraate 
/.  P.  Migne^  Par.  1800,  1  volume.    (Patrol.  Gr.  torn.  79.) 

^  Oomp.  S.  IsiDOBi  Pelusiota  Epistolanmi  libri  v,  ed.  Pouinui  (Jesait),  repab* 
fished  by  Mignt,  Par.  1860.  (Patrol.  Gr.  tom.  T8,  including  the  dissertation  of  H. 
Ao.  NnMKTER:  Be  Isid.  PeL  vita,  scriptis  et  dootrina,  HaL  1825.)  It  is  not  certain 
that  laidore  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysoetom,  but  he  frequentiy  mentions  him  with  respecti 
tad  was  evidentiy  wdl  acquainted  with  his  wiitingai  See  the  dissertation  of  Ni» 
meyer,  in  IBgne'i  ed.  p.  15  iq. 
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§  171.     OyrU  of  Alexandria. 

L  6.  Oybillub,  Alex,  arohiepiso. :  Opera  omnia,  6r.  et  Lai.,  cnra  et  studio 
Joan,  AubertL  Lntetin,  1688,  6  vols,  in  7  fol.  The  same  edition 
with  considerable  additions  by  /.  P.  Migne^  Petit-Montronge,  1859,  in 
10  vols.  (Patrol.  Gr.  tom.  lxviii.-lxxvii.).  Oomp.  Angela  Mai^i  Nova 
Bibliotheca  Patrnm,  tom.  IL  pp.  1-498  (Rom.  1844),  and  tom.  iil 
(Bom.  1845),  where  several  writings  of  Oyril  are  printed  for  the  first 
time,  viz. :  De  incarnatione  Domini ;  Ezplanatio  in  Lnoam ;  Homilia ; 
Ezcerpta;  Fragments  of  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  the  Panline 
and  Oatholic  Epistles.  (These  additional  works  are  incorporated  in 
Migne^s  edition.)  Cysilu  Oommentarii  in  Lno»  Evangelinm  qn» 
•upersunt,  Sjriaoe,  e  mannscriptis  apnd  mnsenm  Britannionm  edidit 
Bob.  Payne  Smithy  Oxonii,  1858.  The  same  also  in  an  English  veraiaD 
with  valuable  notes  by  R.  P.  Smitk,  Oxford,  1859,  in  2  vols. 

_  « 

D.  Scattered  notices  of  Cyril  in  Soobatks,  Mabittb  Mkboatob,  and  the  Aoti 
of  the  ecumenical  councils  of  Ephxsus  and  Ohaloxdon.  Tillsmomt  : 
Tom.  xiv.  267-676,  and  notes,  pp.  747-795.  Okluer  :  Tom.  xiii.  241 
sqq.  Acta  Sanotobom:  Jan.  28,  touL  iL  A.  Butleb:  Jan.  28. 
Fabbioius  :  Biblioth.  Gr.  ed.  Harless,  vol.  ix.  p.  446  sqq.  (The  Vita 
of  the  Bollandists  and  the  Noticia  literaria  of  Fabricius  are  also  re 
printed  in  Migne's  edition  of  Oyril,  tom.  i.  pp.  1-90.)  ScHsdoKH 
Theil  xviii.  813-854.  Comp.  also  the  Prefaces  of  Anoelo  Mai  to  torn, 
ii.  of  the  Nova  Bibl.  Patrum,  and  of  B.  P.  Smith  to  his  translation  of 
Cyril's  Commentary  on  Luke. 

While  the  lives  and  labors  of  most  of  the  fathers  of  the 
ehnrch  continually  inspire  our  admiration  and  devotion,  Otbil 
OF  Alexandbia  makes  an  extremely  unpleasant,  or  at  least  an 
extremely  equivocal,  impression.  He  exhibits  to  us  a  man 
making  theology  and  orthodoxy  the  instimments  of  his 
passions. 

CyrilluB  became  patriarch  of  Alexandria  about  the  year 
412.  He  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor  and  uncle, 
the  notorious  Theophilus,  v^ho  had  deposed  the  noble  Chrysoft- 
tom  and  procured  his  banishment ;  in  fact,  he  exceeded  Theo- 
philus in  arrogance  and  violence.  He  had  hardly  entered 
upon  his  office,  v^hen  he  closed  all  the  churches  of  the  JN'ova- 
tians  in  Alexandria,  and  seized  their  ecclesiastical  property. 
In  the  year  415  he  fell  upon  the  synagogues  of  the  very  nume- 
rous Jews  with  armed  force,  because,  under  provocation  of  biff 
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bitter  injoBtice,  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  trifling  tnmult ;  he 
pat  Bome  to  death,  and  drove  out  the  rest,  and  exposed  their 
property  to  the  excited  multitude. 

These  invasions  of  the  province  of  the  secular  power 
brought  him  into  quarrel  and  continual  contest  with  Orestes, 
the  imperial  governor  of  Alexandria.  He  summoned  five 
hundred  monks  from  the  Kitrian  mountains  for  his  guard, 
who  publicly  insulted  the  governor.  One  of  them,  by  the 
name  of  Ammon,  wounded  him  with  a  stone,  and  was  there- 
upon killed  by  Orestes.  But  Cyril  caused  the  monk  to  be 
buried  in  state  in  a  church  as  a  holy  martyr  to  religion,  and 
surnamed  him  Thauraasios,  the  Admirable ;  yet  he  found  him- 
self compelled  by  the  universal  disgust  of  cultivated  people  to 
let  this  act  be  gradually  forgotten. 

Cyril  is  also  frequently  charged  with  the  instigation  of  the 
murder  of  the  renowned  Hypatia,  a  friend  of  Orestes.  But  in 
this  cruel  tragedy  he  probably  had  only  the  indirect  part  of 
exciting  the  passions  of  the  Christian  populace  which  led  to  it, 
and  of  giving  them  the  sanction  of  his  high  office.* 

From  his  uncle  he  had  learned  a  strong  aversion  to  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  at  the  notorious  Synodus  ad  Quercum  near  Chalce- 
don,  A.  D.  403,  he  voted  for  his  deposition.  He  therefore  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch, 
when,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Chrysostom,  they  felt  con- 
strained to  repeal  his  unjust  condenmation ;  and  he  was  not 

'  Comp.  above,  §  6,  p.  67,  and  llllemont,  torn.  xiv.  274-*76.  The  learned,  bnt 
aupereUtionfl  and  eredaloiis  Roman  Catholic  hagiographer,  Alban  Butler  (Lives  of 
the  Saints,  sub  Jan.  28),  considers  Cjril  innocent,  and  appeals  to  the  nlence  of 
Orestes  and  Socrates.  Bat  Socrates,  H.  £.  1.  viL  o.  16,  expressly  aays  of  this  revolt- 
ing murder :  ToSro  ov  fuxphp  fi&uov  Kvp/AAy,  «cai  ry  rwv  * AAff|ay5p^wy  iKKXrivltf  §ipy4/' 
9€ero,  and  adds  that  nothing  can  be  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  the 
permisaon  of  murders  and  similar  acts  of  violence.  Walch,  SchrGckh,  Gibbon,  and 
IfUnian  faicline  to  hold  Cyril  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Hypatia,  which  was  per- 
petrated imder  the  direction  of  a  reader  of  his  church,  by  the  name  of  Peter.  But 
the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  J.  G.  Robertson  (History  of  the  Ghristian  Church,  L 
p.  401)  more  cautiously  says :  "  That  Gynl  had  any  share  in  this  atrocity  appears  to 
be  an  unsupported  calumny ;  but  the  perpetrators  were  mostly  officers  of  his  church, 
and  had  unquestionably  drawn  encouragement  from  his  earlier  proceedmgs ;  and  hif 
charactei  deservedly  suiTered  in  consequence."  Similarly  W.  Bright  (A  History  of 
the  Ghuroh  from  818  to  461,  p.  276):  **Had  there  been  no  onslaught  on  the  syna 
gogves,  there  would  doubtless  have  been  no  murder  of  Hypatia." 
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even  ashamed  to  compare  that  holy  man  to  the  traitor  Jiidaa. 
Yet  lie  afterwards  yielded,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  Isidore  of  Pehisium  and  others,  and 
admitted  the  name  of  Chrysostom  into  the  diptychs*  of  hia 
church  (419),  and  so  brought  the  Boman  see  again  into  com- 
munication with  Alexandria. 

From  tlie  year  428  to  his  death  in  444  his  life  was  inters 
woven  with  the  Christological  controversies.  He  was  the  most 
zealous  and  the  most  influential  champion  of  the  anti-N^to* 
rian  orthodoxy  at  the  third  ecumenical  council,  and  scrupled 
at  no  measures  to  annihilate  his  antagonist.  Besides  the 
weapons  of  theological  learning  and  acumen,  he  allowed  him- 
self also  the  use  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  artifice,  violence, 
instigation  of  people  and  monks  at  Constantinople,  and  re- 
peated bribery  of  imperial  officers,  even  of  the  emperor's  sister 
Pulcheria.  By  his  bribes  he  loaded  the  church  property  at 
Alexandria  with  debt,  though  he  left  considerable  wealth  even 
to  his  kindred,  and  adjured  his  successor,  the  worthless  Dios- 
curas,  with  the  most  solemn  religious  ceremonies,  not  to  dis- 
turb his  heirs." 

His  subsequent  exertions  for  the  restoration  of  peace  can- 
not wipe  these  stains  from  his  character ;  for  he  was  forced  to 
those  exertions  by  the  power  of  the  opposition.  His  successor 
Dioscurus,  however  (after  444),  made  him  somewhat  respecta- 
ble by  inheriting  all  his  passions  without  his  theological  abili- 
ty, and  by  setting  them  in  motion  for  the  destruction  of  the 
peace. 

Cyril  famishes  a  striking  proof  that  orthodoxy  and  piety 
are  two  quite  diflFerent  things,  and  that  zeal  for  pure  doctrine 
may  coexist  with  an  unchristian  spirit.    In  personal  character 

'  That  is,  the  Ziwrvxa  vtKpavy  or  two-leayed  tablets,  with  the  list  of  names  of 
dLstinguinhed  martyrs  and  bishops,  and  other  persons  of  merit,  of  whom  mention 
was  to  be  made  in  the  piajera  of  the  church.  The  Greek  church  has  retained  the 
use  of  diptychs  to  this  diiv. 

*  Dioscurus,  however,  did  not  keep  his  word,  but  extorted  from  the  heirs  of 
Oyril  immense  sums  of  money,  and  reduced  them  to  extreme  want.  So  one  of 
Cyril's  reUtives  complained  to  the  oouncil  at  Chalcedon  against  Dioscurus  (Acta 
Gone.  Ghalc.  Act.  iii  in  Hardouin,  torn,  it  406).  A  verification  of  the  proTerb:  III 
gotten,  ill  gone. 
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he  unquestionably  stands  far  below  his  unfortunate  antagonist. 
The  judgment  of  the  Catholic  historians  is  bound  by  the 
authority  of  their  church,  which,  in  strange  blindness^  has 
canonized  him/  Yet  Tilleniont  feels  himself  compelled  to 
admit  that  Cyril  did  much  that  is  unworthy  of  a  saint.'  Tlie 
estimate  of  Protestant  historians  has  been  the  more  severe. 
The  moderate  and  honest  Chr.  W.  Franz  Walch  can  hardly 
give  him  credit  for  anything  good ;  *  and  the  English  historian, 
EL  H.  Milman,  says  he  would  rather  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  loaded  with  all  the  heresies  of  Nestorius, 
than  with  tlie  barbarities  of  Cyril.* 

Bat  the  faults  of  his  personal  character  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  merits  of  Cyril  as  a  theologian.  He  was  a  man  of 
vigorous  and  acute  mind  and  extensive  learning,  and  is  clearly 
to  be  reckoned  among  the '  most  important  dogmatic  and 
polemic  divines  of  the  Greek  church.*  Of  his  contemporaries 
Theodoret  alone  was  his  superior.    He  was  the  last  considersi- 

^  Eren  the  monophysite  Copta  and  AbywHiniim»  celebrate  hia  piemorj  under  tht 
abbreviated  name  of  Kerloty  and  the  title  of  Doctor  of  the  Worid. 

'  Mdmoiree,  xiv.  541 :  **  S.  Oyrille  eat  Saint :  mtda  on  ne  peat  paa  dire  que  toutea 
sea  actiona  soient  saintea." 

'  Ck)mp.  the  description  at  the  dose  of  the  fifth  volume  of  hia  tediona  but  thor- 
ough Ketzerhiatorie,  where,  after  recounting  the  faults  of  Cyril,  he  exclaims,  p. 
982 :  '*  Can  a  man  read  auch  a  character  without  a  ahudder  f  And  jet  nothing  ia 
fiibricated  here,  nothing  overdrawn ;  nothing  ia  done  but  to  collect  what  ia  acat- 
tered  in  history.  And  what  is  worst :  I  find  nothing  at  all  that  can  be  said  in  hia 
praise."  Schbockh  (1.  c.  p.  S62),  in  his  prolix  and  loquacious  way,  gives  an  equally 
un&vorable  opinion,  and  the  more  extols  his  antagonist  Theodoret  (p.  866  sqq.), 
who  was  a  much  more  learned  and  pioua  man,  but  in  his  life-time  was  persecuted, 
and  after  his  death  condemned  as  a  heretic,  while  Cyril  was  pronounced  a  saint. 

«  History  of  Latin  Chriatianity,  vol.  I  p.  210 :  *'  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  to  those 
who  esteem  the  stem  and  uncompromising  assertion  of  certam  ChrisUan  tenets  the 
one  paramount  Christian  virtue,  may  be  the  hero,  even  the  saint :  but  while  ambi- 
tion, intrigue,  arrogance,  rapacity,  and  violence,  are  proscribed  aa  unchriatian  meana 
— ^barbarity,  persecution,  bloodshed,  aa  unholy  and  unevangelic  wickednesses— 
posterity  will  condemn  the  orthodox  Cyril  aa  one  of  the  worst  heretics  against  the 
qnrit  of  the  Gospel  Who  would  not  meet  the  Judgment  of  the  divine  Redeemer 
loaded  with  the  errors  of  Nestoriua  rather  than  the  barbarities  of  Cyril  ?  " 

*  Baur  (Vorlesungen  fiber  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  iL  p.  47)  says  of  Cyril:  '*The 
ennent  estimate  of  him  is  not  altogether  Just    As  a  theologian  he  must  be  placed 
higher  than  he  usually  is.    He  remained  trae  to  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  theot 
ogy,  particularly  in  hia  predilection  for  the  allegorical  and  the  mystical,  and  he  had. 
a  doctrine  consistent  with  itself.'* 

60 
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ble  representative  of  the  Alexandrian  theology  and  the  Alex- 
andrian church,  whicli,  however,  was  already  beginning  to 
degenerate  and  stiffen ;  and  thus  he  offsets  Theodoret,  who 
is  the  most  learned  representative  of  the  Antiochian  school. 
He  aimed  to  be  the  same  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
and  the  person  of  Christ,  that  his  purer  and  greater  predecessor 
in  tlie  see  of  Alexandria  had  been  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
a  century  before.  But  he  overstrained  the  supranaturalism 
and  mysticism  of  the  Alexandrian  theology,  and  in  his  zeal  for 
the  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  the  unity  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  he  went  to  the  brink  of  the  monophysite  error ;  even 
sustaining  himself  by  the  words  of  Athanasius,  though  not  by 
his  spirit,  because  the  Nicene  age  had  not  yet  fixed  beyond  all 
interchange  the  theological  distinction    between   ovala  and 

And  connected  with  this  is  his  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  Mary  as  the  virgin-mother  of  God.  In  a  pathetic  and 
turgid  eulogy  on  Mary,  which  he  delivered  at  Ephesus  during 
the  third  ecumenical  council,  he  piles  upon  her  predicates  which 
exceed  all  biblical  limits,  and  border  upon  idolatry/  "  Blessed 
be  thou,"  says  he,  "  O  mother  of  God  1  Thou  rich  treasure  of 
the  world,  inextinguishable  lamp,  crown  of  virginity,  sceptre  of 
true  doctrine,  imperishable  temple,  habitation  of  Him  whom  no 
space  can  contain,  mother  and  virgin,  through  whom  He  is,  who 
comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Mary,  who 
.didst  hold  in  thy  womb  the  Infinite  One;  thou  through  whom 
the  blessed  Trinity  is  glorified  and  worshipped,  through  whom 
the  precious  cross  is  adored  throughout  the  world,  through 
whom  heaven  rejoices  and  angels  and  archangels  are  glad, 
through  whom  the  devil  is  disarmed  and  banished,  through  whom 
the  fallen  creature  is  restored  to  heaven,  through  whom  every 


*  This  ifl  not  comddered  hj  R.  P.  Sxim,  when,  fai  the  Pre&oe  to  hb  EngHsh 
truBlation  of  Cyril's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  from  the  Syriae  (p.  v.),  he 
mj%  that  Cyril  never  transcended  Athanasius*  doctrine  of  fitia  ^6(rit  rot  Btov  \irfw 
ffwapiemfitrrit  and  that  both  are  irreconcQable  with  the  dogma  of  Chaloedon,  whidi 
tests  apon  the  Aniioohian  theology.    Oomp.  g§  187-140,  above. 

*  Enoomiom  in  sanotam  Mariam  Deiparam,  in  torn.  t.  Pan  iL  p.  880  (In  ICgnsV 
•d  torn.  SL  1029  sqq.). 
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belioing  bual  is  saved.'"  These  and  other  extravagant 
praises  are  interspersed  with  polemic  thrusts  against  Kestorios. 
Yet  Cyril  did  not,  like  Angnstine,  exempt  the  Yirgin  from 
sin  or  infirmity,  but,  like  Basil,  he  ascribed  to  her  a  serious 
doubt  at  the  cmcifixion  concerning  the  tme  divinity  of  Christ 
and  a  shrinking  from  the  cross,  similar  to  that  of  Peter,  when 
he  was  scandalized  at  the  bare  mention  of  it,  and  exclaimed : 
'^  Be  it  far  firom  thee,  Lord  I "  (Matt.  xvi.  22.)  In  commenting 
on  John  zix.  25,  Cyril  says :  ^'  The  female  sex  somehow  is  ever 
fond  of  tears,'  and  given  to  much  lamentation.  ...  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  holy  evangelist  to  teach,  that  probably 
even  the  mother  of  the  Lord  Himself  took  offence'  at  the  un- 
expected passion ;  and  the  death  upon  the  cross,  being  so  very 
bitter,  was  near  unsettling  her  from  her  fittmg  mind.  .  .  . 
Doubt  not  that  she  admitted  *  some  such  thoughts  as  these :  I 
bore  Him  who  is  laughed  at  on  the  wood ;  but  when  He  said 
He  was  the  true  Son  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  perhaps  somehow 
He  was  mistaken.'  He  said,  *  I  am  the  Life ; '  how  then  has 
He  been  crucified?  how  has  He  been  strangled  by  the  cords 
of  His  murderers?  how  did  He  not  prevail  over  the  plot  of 
His  persecutors?  why  does  He  not  descend  from  the  cross, 
since  He  bade  Lazarus  to  return  to  life,  and  filled  all  Judssa 
with  amazement  at  His  miracles?  And  it  is  very  natural 
that  woman,'  not  knowing  the  mystery,  should  slide  into  some 
such  trains  of  thought.  For  we  should  understand,  that  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Passion  was  enough  to 
overturn  even  a  self-possessed  mind;  it  is  no  wonder  then 
if  woman'  slipped  into  this  reasoning.''  Cyril  thus  under- 
stands the  prophecy  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  35)  concerning  the 
sword,  which,  he  says,  ^^  meant  the  most  acute  pain,  cutting 

*  'AAA*  v2^r  iaurhv  hXij^ti^  iTroi  X^ywr  rov  irirrwp  uparovrrof  8floD,  r^x*  **• 
KoX  8iff<r^«UXrro. 

*  Or  woman'!  natare,  rh  y^watw,  wfaieh  Is  lometimet  med  In  a  oonkamplaov 
Berne,  like  the  Gennan  WeibOiLL 
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dowu  the  woman's  mind  into  extravagant  thonglits.  For 
temptations  test  the  hearts  of  those  who  suffer  them,  and  make 
bare  the  thoughts  which  are  in  them."  * 

Aside  from  his  partisan  excesses,  he  powerfully  and  sac- 
cessfully  represented  the  important  truth  of  the  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ  against  the  abstract  dyophysitism  of  Nes- 
torius. 

For  this  reason  his  Christological  writings  against  Nestoriua 
and  Theodoret  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history  of 
doctrine.'  Besides  these  he  has  left  us  a  valuable  apologetic 
work,  composed  in  the  year  433,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius  XL,  in  refutation  of  the  attack  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
upon  Christianity;*  and  a  doctrinal  work  on  the  Trinity  and 

*  Cyril,  in  Joann.  lib.  xii.  (in  Migne*8  ed.  of  Cjril,  toL  yuL  ooL  661  aq.).  Dr.  J. 
H.  Newman  (in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  his  Eirenicon,  Lond.  1866,  p.  186) 
escapes  the  force  of  the  argument  of  this  and  similar  passages  of  Basil  and  C^hryso** 
torn  against  the  Roman  M  ariolatry  by  the  sophistical  distinction,  that  thej  are  not 
directed  against  the  Virgin's  person,  so  much  as  against  her  nature  {rh  ywaiow\  of 
which  the  fathers  had  the  low  estimation  then  prevalent,  looking  upon  womankind 
as  the  "  Tarium  et  mutabile  semper,"  and  Icnowing  little  of  that  true  nobility  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  females  of  the  Germanic  races,  and  in  those  of  the  old  Jewisli 
stock,  Miriam,  Deborah,  Judith,  Susanna.  Bat  it  was  to  the  human  natore  <ff 
Mary,  and  not  to  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  that  Cyril,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
attributed  a  doubt  conceniing  the  true  divinity  of  her  Son.  I  think  there  u  no 
warrant  for  such  a  supposition  in  the  accounts  of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  sword  in 
the  prophecy  of  Simeon  means  anguish  rather  than  doubt  But  this  makes  the 
antagonism  of  these  Greek  fiithers  with  the  present  Roman  Mariology  only  the  more 
striking.  NiWMAR  (L  a  p.  144)  gratuitously  assumes  that  the  tradition  of  the 
sinlessness  of  the  holy  Virgin  was  obliterated  and  confused  at  Antioch  and  New 
GsBsarea  by  the  Arian  troubles.  But  this  would  apply  at  best  only  to  Chrysostom 
and  Basil,  and  not  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  half  a  century  after  the  defeat 
of  Arianism  at  the  second  ecumenical  council,  and  who  was  the  leading  champion  of 
the  theotokoa  in  the  Nestorian  controversy.  Besides  there  is  no  dear  trace  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of  Mary  before  St.  Augustine,  either  among  the  Greek  or 
Latin  fathers ;  for  the  tradition  of  Mary  as  the  second  Eve  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  doctrine,  and  was  associated  in  Irensus  and  Tertullian  with  views  similar  to 
those  expressed  by  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril.    Comp.  §§81  and  82,  above. 

'  Adversus  Kestorii  blasphemias  contradicdonum  libri  v  (Kar^  tup  S^ormptov 
9va^fitA0  v^trrdfii^Kot  arri^riTos) ;  Ezplanatio  xii  capitum  a.  anathematbmomm 
fEvtXviriT  riv  8^8cjra  KtpoKalttv);  Apologeticus  pro  xii  capitibus  adversus  Orieii- 
tales  episcopos ;  Contra  Theodoretum  pro  xii  capitibus^all  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  edition  of  Aubert  (in  Migne,  in  tom.  iz.). 

'  Contra  Julianum  Apostatam  libri  x,  tom.  vL  in  Aubert  (torn,  ix.  in  Migne); 
also  in  Spanhrim's  Opera  JulianL    Comp.  g§  4  and  9,  above. 
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the  incarnation/  As  an  expositor  be  bas  tbe  vulues  and  tbe 
faults  of  tbe  arbitrary  allegorizing  and  dogmatizing  metbod 
of  the  Alexandrians,  and  with  all  his  copiousness  of  thought 
he  affords  far  less  solid  profit  than  Obrjsostom  or  Theodoret 
He  has  left  extended  commentaries,  chiefly  in  tbe  form  of  ser- 
mons, on  the  Peutateuch  (or  rather  on  tbe  most  important 
sections  and  tbe  typical  significance  of  the  ceremonial  law), 
on  Isaiah,  on  the  twelve  Mincer  Prophets,  and  on  the  Gospel  of 
John.'  To  these  must  now  be  added  fragments  of  expositions 
of  the  Psalms,  and  of  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  first  edited 
by  Angelo  Mai ;  and  a  bomiletical  commentary  on  tbe  Gospel 
of  Luke,  which  likewise  has  but  recently  become  known,  first 
by  fragments  in  the  Greek  original,  and  since  complete  in  a 
Syriac  translation  from  the  manuscripts  of  a  Nitrian  monas- 
tery.* And,  finally,  tbe  works  of  Cyril  include  thirty  Easter 
Homilies  (Homilise  pascbales),  in  which,  according  to  Alexan- 
drian custom,  be  announced  the  time  of  Easter ;  several  homi- 
lies delivered  in  Ephesus  and  elsewhere;  and  eighty-eight 
Letters,  relating  for  the  most  part  to  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versies.* 

■ 

§  172.    Ephram,  the  Syrian. 

I  8.  Ephilsm  STBrs :  Opera  omnia  qusB  exstant  Gr»ce,  Syriace,  Latine,  in 
sex  tomoB  distributa,  ad  MSS.  codices'  Yaticanos  aliosqne  castigata, 
etc :  nunc  primum,  sab  auspiciis  S.  P.  Clemen tis  XII.  Pontificis  Max. 
e  Bibl.  Yaticana  prodeant.  Edited  by  tbe  celebrated  Oriental  scbolar 
/.  S.  AsMmqni  (assisted  by  bis  nepLew  Stephen  Evodins  Assemani, 
and  the  Maronite  Jesuit  Peter  Benedict).  Romie,  1782-^48,  6  vols, 
fol.  (vola.  i.~iii.  contain  the  Greek  and  Latin  translations ;  vols,  iv.-vi., 
which  are  also  separately  numbered  i.-iii.,  the  Syriao  writings  with  a 
Latin  version).  Supplementary  works  edited  by  the  Mechitarists, 
Yenet.  1836,  4  vols.  8vo.  The  hymns  of  Ephraem  have  also  been  edited 
by  Auo.  Hahn  and  Fb.  L.  Sieffbrt  :   Chrestomathia  Syriaca  sive  S. 

*  De  S.  Trinitate,  et  de  incamaUone  Unigeniti,  etc,  torn.  v.  Para  i.  Not  to  be 
oonfoonded  with  the  spurious  work  De  trinitate,  is  torn.  vi.  1-86,  which  cembati 
the  monothelite  heresy,  and  is  therefore  of  much  later  origin. 

*  Tom.  L-iv. 

'  By  Angelo  Mai  and  R.  P.  Smith.    See  the  Literature  above. 

*  The  Homilies  and  Iietters  in  torn.  v.  Para  ii  ed.  Aubert  (iu  Migne,  with  addi* 
tlooa,  in  torn.  x.). 
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Eplmami  oarmina  selecta,  notis  oriticiB,  philologida,  Listoriois,  et  glos- 
sario  looupletissimo  illustr.,  lips.  1826;  and  hj  Dlsuel:  Thee.  hymxL 
torn,  iiu  (Lips.  1855)  pp.  189-268.  Qerman  translation  by  Zinobsub: 
Die  heil.  Muse  der  Syrer.  Innsbruck,  1880.  English  translation  by 
Hbnbt  Bvbobss  :  Select  metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephr.  Syni% 
tranal.  Lond.  1858,  2  vols.  12mo.  Gomp.  §  114,  above. 
U.  Gbeoobius  Nt8&  :  Vita  et  encomium  S.  Ephr.  Syr.  (in  Opera  Greg.  ed. 
Paris.  1615,  torn.  ii«  pp.  1027-1048;  or  in  Migne^s  ed.  of  Greg.  torn, 
lit  819-850,  and  in  Ephr.  Op.  torn.  i.).  The  Vita  per  Metaphrastem ; 
several  anonymous  biographies ;  the  Testimonia  veterum  and  Judicia 
recentiorum ;  the  Dissertation  de  rebus  gestis,  scriptis,  editionibusqae 
Ephr.  Syr.,  etc,  all  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  Acta  Ephrfismi  Syriaca 
auctore  anonymo,  in  the  sixth  volume,  of  Assemani^s  edition  of  the 
Opera  Ephr.  Jbbomb:  Cat.  vir.  ill.  o.  115.  Sozohen:  H.  £.  iiL  a 
16;  vL  84.  Thbodobbt:  H.  E.  iv.  29.  Aota  Sanotobuic  for  Febr.  L 
(Antw.1658),  pp.  67-78.  Butler:  The  lives  of  the  Saints,  sub  July 
9.  W.  Cavb:  lives  of  the  Fathers,  &c.  Vol.  iii.  404-412  (Oxford 
ed.  of  1840).  Fabeioius:  BibL  Gr.  (reprinted  in  Aseemani's  ed.  of 
the  Opera  i.  Ixiii.  sqq.}.  Lenoebeje  :  De  Ephrssmo  Syro  S.  Scripturso 
interprete,  Hal.  1828;  De  Ephr.  arte  hermeneutica,  Regiom.  1881, 
Alsleben:  Das  Leben  des  h.  Ephrfim.  Berlin,  1858.  E.  BGdigsb: 
Art.  Ephrfim  in  Herzog^s  Encykl.  vol.  iv.  (1855),  p.  85  ff. 

Before  we  leave  the  Oriental  fathers,  we  must  give  a 
sketch  of  Ephksm  or  Ephbaim/  the  most  distinguished  divine, 
orator,  and  poet,  of  the  ancient  Syrian  chorcli.  He  is  called 
*'  the  pillar  of  the  churchy"  "  the  teacher,"  **  the  prophet,  of  the 
Syrians,"  and  as  a  hymn-writer  "the  guitar  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  His  life  was  at  an  early  date  interwoven  with  mira- 
culous legends,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sift  the  truth  from  pioas 
fiction. 

He  was  bom  of  heathen  parents  in  Mesopotamia  (either  at 
Edessa  or  at  Nisibis)  in  the  banning  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  was  expelled  from  home  by  his  father,  a  priest  of  the  gc^d 
Abnil,  for  his  leaning  to  Christianity.*  He  went  to  the  veiie* 
rated  bishop  and  confessor  Jacx)b  of  Nisibis,  who  instructed 
and  probably  also  baptized  him,  took  him  to  the  council 
of  Nicaea  in  326,  and  employed  him  as  teacher.    He  soon 

'  The  Greeks  spell  hia  name  *C<^pat/A,  the  LatinB  Ephrsm. 

*  This  is  the  account  of  the  Syriac  Acta  Ephnemi,  in  the  sixth  Tolnme  of  the 
Opera,  p.  xxiii  sqq.  But  according  to  another  account,  which  is  followed  bj  Bu^ 
lor  and  Cave,  his  parents  were  Christians,  and  dedicated  him  to  God  from  the  cradle 
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acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  sacred  learning,  bis  zealous 
orthodoxy,  and  his  ascetic  piety.  In  363,  after  the  cession  of 
Nisibis  to  the  Persians,  he  withdrew  to  Boman  territory,  and 
settled  in  Edessa,  which  about  that  time  became  the  chief  seat 
of  Christian  learning  in  Syria.'  H^  lived  a  hermit  in  a  cavern 
near  the  city,  and  spent  his  time  in  ascetic  exercises,  in  read* 
ing,  writing,  and  preaching  to  the  monks  and  the  people  with 
great  effect.  He  acquired  complete  mastery  over  his  naturally 
violent  temper,  he  denied  himself  all  pleasures,  and  slept  on 
the  bare  ground.  He  opposed  the  remnants  of  idolatry  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  defended  the  Nicene  orthodoxy 
against  all  classes  of  heretics.  He  made  a  journey  to  Egypt, 
where  he  spent  several  years  among  the  hermits.  He  also 
visited,  by  divine  admonition,  Basil  the  Great  at  CsBsarea,  who 
ordained  him  deacon.  Basil  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem, 
and  afterwards  sent  two  of  his  pupils  to  Edessa  to  ordain  him 
bishop ;  but  Ephrsem,  in  order  to  escape  the  responsible  ofBcOi 
behaved  like  a  fool,  and  the  messengers  returned  with  the 
report  that  he  was  out  of  his  mind.  Basil  told  them  that  the 
folly  was  on  their  side,  and  EphrsBm  was  a  man  full  of  divine 
wisdom* 

Shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  dty  of  Edessa  was 
visited  by  a  severe  famine,  Ephrsem  quitted  his  solitary  cell 
and  preached  a  powerful  sermon  against  the  rich  for  per;nitting 
the  poor  to  die  around  them,  and  told  them  that  their  wealth 
would  ruin  their  soul,  unless  they  made  good  use  of  it.  The 
rich  men  felt  the  rebuke,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  distribu* 
tion  of  their  goods.  Ephi*ffim  fitted  up  about  three  hundred 
beds,  and  himself  attended  to  the  snlFerers,  whether  they  were 
foreigners  or  natives,  till  the  calamity  was  at  an  end.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  cell,  and  a  few  days  after,  about  the  year 
379,  he  expired,  soon  following  his  friend  BasiL 

Ephrsem,  says  Sozomen,  attained  no  higher  clerical  degree 
than  that  of  deacon,  but  his  attainments  in  virtue  rendered 

>  On  the  earlj  history  of  Christiaiiity  in  Edena,  oompare  W.  Oranoir:  AndeOI 
SyriAO  Dooamentfl  reUtiTe  to  the  earliest  Establishment  of  Chiistloidty  in  Kdein 
and  the  neighboring  Conntries,  from  the  Tear  after  our  Lord's  ABceneion  to  tb« 
Beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century.    Lond.  1866. 
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him  equal  in  reputation  to  tiioee  who  rose  to  the  highest  sacer 
dotal  dignity,  while  his  holy  life  and  erudition  made  him  an 
object  of  universal  admiration.  He  left  many  disciples  who 
were  zealously  attached  to  his  doctrines.  Tlie  most  celebrated 
of  them  were  Abbas,  Zenobius,  Abraham,  Maras,  and  Simeon, 
whom  the  Syrians  regard  as  the  glory  of  their  country/ 

Ephrsem  was  an  uncommonly  prolific  author.  His  fertility 
was  prophetically  revealed  to  him  in  his  early  years  by  the 
vision  of  a  vine  which  grew  irom  the  root  of  his  tongae, 
flpreading  in  every  direction  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  was 
loaded  with  new  and  heavier  clusters  the  more  it  was  plucked. 
His  writings  consist  of  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  homi- 
lies, ascetic  tracts,  and  sacred  poetry.  The  commentaries  and 
hymns,  or  metrical  prose,  are  preserved  in  the  Syriac  original, 
and  have  an  iiniepeudent  philological  value  for  Oriental 
scholars.  The  other  writings  exist  only  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Armenian  translations.  Excellent  Greek  translations  were 
known  and  extensively  read  so  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Jerome.  His  works  furnish  no  clear  evidence  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language ;  some  writers  assert  his 
acquaintance  with  Greek,  others  deny  it.* 

His  commentaries  extended  over  the  whole  Bible,  "  from 
the  book  of  creation  to  the  last  book  of  grace,"  as  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  says.  We  have  his  commentaries  on  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Job 
in  Syriac,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  an 
Armenian  translation.'  They  have  been  but  little  used  thus  far 
by  commentators.    He  does  not  interpret  the  text  from  the 

'  Sozomen,  H.  £.  iii.  16.  Cats  (L  c  iiL  409)  says  of  him :  "  He  had  all  the  tv- 
liMB  that  can  render  a  man  great  and  excellent^  and  this  that  crowned  all  the  rest, 
that  he  would  not  know  it,  nor  cared  to  hear  of  it;  beiog  desirous,  as  Nyssen  tellf 
00,  oil  HoKtiif^  &\A*  tJveu  x/nfirr^T,  not  to  seem,  but  to  be  really  good." 

*  6ozomen  and  Theodoret  expressly  say  that  Ephrsm  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  but  used  the  Syriac  "  as  a  medium  for  reflecting  the  rays  of 
divine  grace."  According  to  the  legend  he  was  miraculously  endowed  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  on  his  visit  to  Basil,  who  was  in  like  manner  inspired  to 
greet  him  in  Syriac. 

'  Opera,  torn.  It.  and  y.,  or  voL  L  and  ii.  of  the  Opera  Syr.,  and  the  ropptemiii 
of  the  Mechitaiists, 
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anginal  Hebrew,  but  from  the  old  Sjriac  tranBlatioDy  the 
Peahito." 

His  fiermons  and  homiliesy  of  whicliy  according  to  PhotiuBi 
he  composed  more  than  a  thousand,  are  partly  expository, 
partly  polemical,  against  Jews,  heathen,  and  heretics.'  They 
evince  a  considerable  d^ree  of  popular  eloquence ;  they  are 
fuU  of  pathos,  exclamations,  apostrophes,  antitheses,  illustra- 
tions, severe  rebuke,  and  sweet  comfort,  according  to  the 
subject ;  but  also  foil  of  exaggerations,  bombast,  prolixity,  and 
the  superstitious  of  his  age,  such  as  the  over-estimate  of 
ascetic  virtue,  and  excessive  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
saints,  and  relics.*  Some  of  his  sermons  were  publicly  read 
after  the  Bible  lesson  in  many  Oriental  and  even  Occidental 
churches.^ 

His  hymns  were  intended  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
heretical  views  of  Bardesanes  and  his  son  Harmonius,  which 
spread  widely  by  means  of  popular  Syrian  songs.  "When 
Ephraem  perceived,"  says  Sozomen,  "  that  the  Syrians  were 
charmed  with  the  elegant  diction  and  melodious  versification 
of  Harmonius,  he  became  apprehensive,  lest  they  should  im- 
bibe the  same  opinions ;  and  therefore,  although  he  was  igno- 
rant of  Greek  leaiiiing,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
metres  of  Harmonius,  and  compo^bd  similar  poems  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  saci'ed  hymns  in 
praise  of  holy  men.  From  that  period  the  Syrians  sang  the 
odes  of  Ephrsem,  according  to  the  method  indicated  by  Har- 
monius." Theodoret  gives  a  similar  account,  and  says,  that 
tne  hynms  of  Ephraem  combined  harmony  and  melody  with 
piety,  and  subserved  all  the  purposes  of  valuable  and  efficacious 

'  He  refers,  bowever,  oocasionallT  to  the  original,  aa,  for  inntiince,  ad  Gen.  L  1 : 
"  Inteijecta  iMrticula  hk  t  V^  '^  Hebraico  textn  hac  looo  l^gitor,  idem  Talet,  quod 
Byriaciia  articnlnB  '^  .*  (Opera,  tL  116.)  But  such  referenoea  proTe  no  nuMre  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

*  Opera,  torn.  L  iL  iu.  and  !▼«    Compare  Fbotiua,  BibL  cod.  196. 

'  There  ia  even  a  prayer  to  the  holy  Virj^  (hi  Latfai  only)  in  hia  Worlu,  torn.  iii. 
p.  577 ;  If  it  be  genuine;  for  there  are  no  other  dear  tnoea  of  such  prayers  before 
the  fifth  century.  Mary  ia  there  addressed  as  "immaculata  .  •  .  atque  ab  omnl 
torde  ae  labe  peccati  alimiasima,  viigo  Dei  aponaa,  ao  DominA  nostra,*'  etc 

*  HitfTon.  06  BoripC  eooL  a  116. 
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medicine  against  the  heretical  hymns  of  Harmonins.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  wrote  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
verses.'  But,  with  the  exception  of  his  commentaries,  all  his 
Syriac  works  are  written  in  verse,  i.  e.,  in  lines  of  an  equal 
number  of  syllables,  and  with  occasional  rhyme  and  assonancei 
though  without  regular  metre." 

'  Sozomen,  iiL  16 :  rpioMoffias  fivptdias  twmw^ — f«i}  and  ixrixoi  is  equivalent  to 
versea  or  linea.    Oiigen  aaya  of  the  Book  of  Job  that  it  contains  nearly  10,000 

*  Gomp.  BonioxB,  in  Henog'a  EncyoL  vol.  It.  p.  89,  and  the  ObserratioDeB  pro- 
aodion  of  Haeh  and  BixirEBT  in  their  Chreatomathia  Syriaca. 


n. — ^Thb  Latin  Fathxbs. 
§  173.    Zactaniitis. 

L  LAOTAimnB,  Ladua  OiBcilios  flrmiAnus :  Opera.  Fint  edition  in  vene* 
rabili  xnonasterio  SublaceDsi,  1466.  (Branet:  ''Livre  pr6oienx,  qi£ 
est  en  m6me  temps  la  premidre  Edition  de  Laotance,  et  le  preniiex 
onyrage  impr.  en  Italie  aveo  date.'*)  Later  editions  by  J.  X.  Briln&' 
fiKinn,  Lips.  1789 ;  Le  Brun  and  If,  Lenglet  Du  Fretnoyy  Par.  1748,  2 
vols.  4to;  F.  E.  a  8,  Xanerio^  Rom.  1754-^9,  and  Migne^  Par.  1844, 
in  2  vols.  A  conyenient  mannal  edition  bj  0,  FridoL  Friteaehe^  in 
Gersdorf  s  Bibliotheca  Patmm  ecclesiast.  selecta,  Lipa.  1842,  vol.  z. 
and  zL 

EL  The  introdnotory  essays  to  the  editions.  Jkbovb  :  Oat  vir.  iUnstr.  o. 
80.  Notices  in  Dupin,  Osilusb,  Oats  (yoL  iii.  pp.  878-884),  SonOinE- 
MA5N  (Biblioth.  Patr.  Lat  i.  177  sqq.X  ^.  HOhuib:  Patrologie,  L 
pp.  917-988.  On  the  Ohristology  of  Laotantius,  comp.  Dobnsr:  Ent* 
wioklnngsgeschichte  der  Lehre  Ton  der  Person  OhristL  Th.  L  p. 
761  fi: 

FiSMiAircjB  Laotaiitius  stands  among  the  Latio  fathers,  like 
EusebiuB  among  the  Greek,  on  tlie  border  between  the  second 
period  and  the  third,  and  unites  in  his  reminiscences  the  per- 
sonal ex]>erience  of  both  the  persecution  and  the  victory  of  the 
church  in  the  Boman  empire ;  yet  in  his  theological  views  he 
belongs  rather  to  the  ante-Nicene  age. 

According  to  his  own  confession  he  sprang  from  heathen 
parents.  He  was  probably,  as  some  have  inferred  from  his 
name,  a  native  of  Firmum  (Fermo)  in  Italy;  he  studied  in 
the  school  of  the  rhetorician  and  apologist  Amobius  of  Sicca, 
and  on  this  account  has  been  taken  by  some  for  an  African ; 
he  made  himself  known  by  a  poetical  work  called  Symposion, 
a  collection  of  a  hundred  riddles  in  hexameters  for  table 
amnsement ;  and  he  was  called  to  Nicomedia  by  Dioclesian  to 
teach  Latin  eloqnence.  But  as  this  city  was  occupied  mostly 
by  Greeks,  he  had  few  hearers,  and  devoted  himself  to  author 
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ship.'  Ill  hifl  manhood,  probably  shortly  before  or  during  the 
^  ^  persecution  under  Diocletian,  he  embraced  Chmtianity ;  he 
was  witness  of  the  cruel  scenes  of  that  persecution,  though  not 
himself  a  sufterer  in  it ;  and  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  hated 
and  reviled  religion. 

Oonstantine  subsequently  (after  312)  brought  him  to  his 
court  in  Gaul,  and  committed  to  him  the  education  of  liis  son 
Crispus,  whom  the  emperor  caused  to  be  executed  in  326.  At 
court  he  lived  very  simply,  and  withstood  the  temptations  of 
luxury  and  avarice.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  imperial 
residence  at  Treves  at  a  great  age,  about  the  year  330. 

Jerome  calls  Lactantius  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time.' 
His  writings  certainly  give  evidence  of  varied  and  thorough 
knowledge,  of  fine  rhetorical  culturCj  and  particularly  of  emi- 
nent power  of  statement  in  clear,  pure,  and  elegant  style.  In 
this  last  respect  he^  surpasses  almost  all  the  Latin  fathers^  except 
Jerome,  and  has  not  unjustly  been  called  the  Christian  Cicero.* 
His  is  the  famous  derivation  of  the  word  rdigian  froxTyreUffare^ 
defining  it  as  the  reunion  of  man  with  God,  reconciliation; 
answering  to  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  including  the  three 
ideas  of  an  original  unity,  a  separation  by  sin,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  unity  again.^ 

*  He  sajB  of  his  heathen  life,  Inst  diT.  1 1,  that  he  trained  youth  by  his  rhetoric 
^  non  ad  virtatem,  sed  plane  ad  argutam  malitiam.'^ 

*  Catal  c.  80 :  "  Lact.  vir  omnium  ^uo  tempore  erudidfieimuB."  In  Ep.  68  ad 
paulinum  (ed.  ValL),  c.  10,  he  gives  the  following  just  view  of  Mm:  *'Lact  quasi 
quidam  fluviua  eloquentate  Tullianie,  utinam  tarn  nostra  affirmare  potuisset,  quam 
facile  aliena  destruxit'^  0.  Friedol.  Fritzschs,  in  the  Fnefatio  of  his  edition  of 
his  Opera,  thus  estimates  him :  "  Firm.  Lactantius,  qui  Cioeronis  felicissimus  exstitit 
imitator,  non  solum  sermonis  castitate  et  elegantia  orationisque  flumine,  sed,  qua 
erat  summa  eniditionc,  rerum  etiam  copia  et  varietate  inter  reliquos  ecclesisB  latins 
Bcriptores  mazime  eminuit,  eoque  factum  est,  ut,  quamvis  doctrinam  ^jua  non  satia 
esse  sanam  riros  pioe  hand  lateret,  nunquam  tamen  prorsus  negligeretur." 

*  Or,  as  Jerome,  1.  c.,  calls  him:  **Fluyius  eloquentisB  TuUianm.*' 

*  Instit.  dxv.  L  iv.  cap.  28  (vol  i.  p.  228,  ed.  Fritzsche) :  ^  Hoc  vinculo  pietatts 
obstricti  Deo  et  religati  sumus ;  unde  ipsa  rellgio  nomen  accepit,  non  ut  Cicero 
interpretatus  est,  a  relegendo."  Cioero  says,  De  natura  deorum,  ii.  28 :  **  Qui  omnia 
qu»  ad  cultum  deorum  pertinerent,  diligenter  retractarent  et  tamquam  relegereoti 
religion  dicti  sunt  ex  relegendo^  ut  elegantes  ex  eligendo,  itemque  ex  diligeudo 
(Uligentes."  This  derivation  is  not  impossible,  since  we  have  J^gio  from  legere^  and 
flerend  nouns  ending  in  io  from  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  as  regio^  eontagia^ 
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But  he  is  far  more  the  rhetorician  than  the  philosopher  or 
theologian,  and,  as  Jerome  obeeryes,  has  greater  skill  in  the 
refutation  of  error  than  in  the  establishment  of  truth.  The 
doctrinal  matter  of  his  writings,  as  in  the  case  of  his  preceptor 
Amobius,  is  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  narrower  circle  of  the  fathers,  the  autlioritative 
teachers  of  the  church.  Pope  Gelasius  counted  his  works 
*  among  the  apocrypha,  1.  e.,  writings  not  ecclesiastically  re- 
ceived. 

^Notwithstanding  this,  his  Institutes,  on  account  of  their 
elegant  style,  have  been  favorite  reading,  and  are  said  to  have 
appeared  in  more  than  a  hundred  editions.  His  mistakes  and 
errors  in  the  exposition  of  points  of  Christian  doctrine  do  not 
amount  to  heresies,  but  are  mostly  due  to  the  crude  and  un- 
settled state  of  the  church  doctrine  at  the  time.  In  the  doc« 
trine  of  sin  he  borders  upon  Manichseism.  In  anthropology 
and  Boteriology  he  follows  the  synergism  which,  until  Augus- 
tine, was  almost  universal.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he 
was,  like  most  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  subordinationist.  He 
taught  a  duplex  naUvitas  of  Christ,  one  at  the  creation,  and 
one  at  the  incarnation.  Christ  went  forth  from  God  at  the 
creation,  as  a  word  from  the  mouth,  yet  hypostatically.* 

His  most  important  work  is  his  Divine  Institutes,  a  com« 
prehensive  refutation  of  heathenism  and  defence  of  Christianity, 
designed  to  make  Christianity  better  known  among  the  cul- 
tivated classes,  and  to  commend  it  by  scholarship  and  attract- 
ive style.'    He  seems  to  have  begun  the  work  during  the  Dio- 

obUmo,  But  the  deriTation  of  Lactantius  gives  a  more  correct  and  profoimd  idea 
of  rdi^on,  and  etymologicallj  it  is  eqaaUy  admissible ;  for  although  rdigare  would 
nther  yield  the  noun  retigoHo^  jet  we  have  opHo  from  cptart,  rthdlio  from  rthMan 
inUmeeio  from  inisnucare,  ftc  Augustine  (Retract  i.  13),  Jerome  (Ad  Amoa,  o.  9\ 
and  the  majoritT  of  Christian  divines  have  adopted  the  definition  of  Lactantiua. 

'  According  to  a  statement  of  Jerome  (Bp.  41  ad  Pammaoh.  et  Ocean.)  he  denied 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'  Institntionum  divinamm  libri  viL  The  title  was  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
InsCitulaones  juris  civiUs  (L  1).  The  several  books  then  bear  the  following  sapet' 
Bdriptions:  1.  De  fidsa  religione;  2.  De  origine  eiroris;  8.  De  &lsa  eapientia; 
i.  De  vera  sapientia;  6.  De  justitis;  6.  De  vero  ooltn ;  7.  De  viu  beata.  Lactan- 
ios  himself  made  an  abstract  of  it  under  the  title :  Epitome  ad  Pentadinm  fiattemi 
IB  Mtnefae,  Pan  iL  pp.  114-171. 
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cleaianic  persecution,  but  afterwardB  to  have  enlarged  and 
improved  it  about  the  year  321 ;  for  he  dedicated  it  to  the 
emperor,  whom  he  celebrates  as  the  first  Christian  yrince.* 

To  the  same  apologetic  purpose  was  his  work  De  morte,  or 
mortibns,  persecutorum,  which  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
external  history  of  the  church.*  It  describes  with  minute 
knowledge,  but  in  vehement  tone,  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  from  Nero  to  Dioclesian,  Oalerius,  and  Maximinus 
(314),  and  the  divine  judgments  on  the  persecutors,  who  were 
compelled  to  become  involuntary  witnesses  to  the  indestruc- 
tible power  of  Christianity. 

In  his  book  De  opificio  Dei*  he  gives  Qbservations  on  the 
organization  of  the  human  nature,  and  on  the  divine  wisdom 
displayed  in  it. 

In  the  treatise  De  ira  Dei*  he  shows  that  the  punitive 
justice  of  God  necessarily  follows  from  hb  abhorrence  of  evil, 
and  is  perfectly  compatible  with  his  goodness ;  and  he  closes 
with  an  exhortation  to  live  such  a  life  that  Qod  may  ever  Ve 
gracious  to  us,  and  that  we  may  never  have  to  fear  his 
wrath. 

We  have  also  from  Lactantius  various  Fragmenta  and 
Carmina  de  Phoenice,  de  Passiono  Domini,  de  rcsurrectione 
Domini,  and  one  hundred  .^Enigmata,  each  of  three  hexam- 
eters.' 

'  L.  L  c.  1 :  "  Qaod  opus  ntino  nominis  toi  anspioio  inchoamnB,  Constantine 
Imperator  maxime,  qui  primuB  Bomanoram  principum,  repudiatia  erroribaa,  mijek 
tatem  Dd  Bingulaiis  ac  Teri  cognoTiati  et  honoraati,**  ftc.  Thia  paasage,  by  the 
waj,  does  not  appear  in  all  the  oodices.  Comp.  the  note  in  the  ed.  of  Fritiaehe, 
Pars  I  p.  8. 

■  In  the  ed.  of  Fritasche,  P.  ii.  pp.  248-286.  This  work  is  wanting  m  the  earlier 
editions,  and  also  in  eereral  mannseripts,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  denied  to  Lao- 
tantios,  e.  g.,  by  Dom  de  Nourrj,  in  a  learned  dissertation  on  this  question,  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Migne^s  edition  of  Lactantius,  p.  889  sqq. 
But  its  style,  upoi^  the  whole,  agrees  with  his ;  the  work  entirely  suits  his  time  and 
droumstanceS ;  and  it  is  probably  the  same  that  Jerome  cites  under  the  name  De 
persecutione.  Jac  Burckhardt,  in  his  monograph  on  Constantine  the  Great,  1803, 
treats  this  book  throughout  as  an  untrustworthy  romance,  but  without  prooi^  and 
with  an  obyious  averaion  to  all  the  fitthers,  similar  to  that  of  Gibbon. 

*  In  the  ed.  of  Fritzsche,  Para  il  pp.  1^2-208. 

*  Ibid,  iL  208-247. 

*  Ibid.  iL  p.  286  sqq.    Other  works  of  Lactantius,  dted  by  Jerome^  are  lost 
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L  S.  HiujouB  Pictayiensis :  Opera,  Btodio  et  labore  monaob.  S.  Bene- 
dioti  e  congreg.  8.  MaarL  Paria,  1698, 1  vol.  foL  The  same  ed.  en- 
larged and  improved  bj  Seip.  Maffei,  Verona,  1780,  8  vols.  foL  (re- 
printed in  Venice,  1749).  An  ed.  by  Fr.  OterthQr^  Wiroeburgi,  178«^ 
'88,  4  Tola  ;  and  one  bj  Migne^  Petit-Montronge,  1844-^46,  in  2  Tola, 
(Patrol.  Lat  torn.  ix.  and  z.). 

U  The  PrsBfatio  et  Vit»  in  the  first  toI.  of  the  ed.  of  Vaffei,  and  Migne 
(torn.  i.  125  sqq.).  HiBROimnTS :  De  Tiria  illostr.  c.  100.  Tillbmont 
(torn.  Tii.) ;  Osilldzb  (torn,  t.)  ;  and  Butlxb,  snb  Jan.  14.  Kiino,  in 
Herzog'a  Enoykl.  Ti.  84  £  On  the  Ohriatolog/  of  Hilary,  oomp. 
aapecially  Dovran,  Eotwiddangsgeschichte,  i.  1087  ff. 

HiLAKT  of  Poitiers,  or  Pictaviensis,  bo  oamed  from  his 
birth-place  and  sabseqaent  bishopric  in  Southwestern  France, 
and  80  distinguished  from  other  men  of  the  same  name,'  was 
especiallj  eminent  in  the  Arian  controversies  for  his  steadfast 
confession  and  powerful  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  has 
therefore  been  styled  the  "  Athanasius  of  the  West." 

He  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and 
embraced  Christianity  in  mature  age,  with  his  wife  and  his 
daughter  Apra.'  He  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle  of  life,  which  he  had  sought  in  vain  in  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers.  In  the  year  350  he  became 
bishop  of  his  native  city,  and  immediately  took  a  very  decided 
stand  against  Arianism,  which  was  at  that  time  devastating 
the  Oallic  church.  For  this  he  was  banished  by  Constantius 
to  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Arianism  ruled.  Here, 
between  856  and  361,  he  wrote  his  twelve  books  on  the  Trini- 
ty, the  main  work  of  his  life.*  He  was  recalled  to  Gaul,  then 
banished  again,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  rural 
retirement  till  his  death  in  368. 

We  have  from  him.  besides  the  theological  work  already 
mentioned,  several  smaller  polemic  works  against  Arianism, 

'  Ab  HOadiis  Arelatensis  (f  449),  oelebmted  for  his  oontest  with  pope  Leo  L 

*  We  haTe  from  him  an  Epistola  ad  Apram  (or  Abram  in  other  maniuoripti), 
fiHam  Boam,  written  in  868,  in  torn.  H.  649  (ed.  Mlgne).  He  sent  to  her  his  fimtoai 
morning  hymn :  **•  Laeis  laigltor  spleDdide.** 

*  De  trinlUte  Ubri  ziL  (torn.  L  S6-472,  ed.  Migiie> 
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viz.,  On  SynodB,  or  the  Faith  of  the  Orientals  (358) ;  fragmenta 
of  a  history  of  the  Synod  of  Ariminnm  and  Seleacia ;  a  tract 
against  the  Arian  emperor  Constantins,  and  one  against  the 
Arian  bishop  Anxentius  of  Milan.  He  wrote  also  Cbmmenta- 
ries  on  the  Psalms  (incomplete),  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew^ 
which  are  partly  a  free  translation  of  Origen,^  and  some  origi- 
nal  hymns,  which  place  him  next  to  Ambroqie  among  the  lyric 
poets  of  the  ancient  church. 

Hilary  was  a  man  of  thorough  biblical  knowledge,  theolog- 
ical depth  and  acuteness,  and  earnest,  efficient  piety.  He  had 
schooled  himself  in  the  works  of  Origen  and  Athanasius,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  an  independent  thinker  and  iuTestigator. 
His  language  is  often  obscure  and  heavy,  but  earnest  and 
strong,  recalling  Tertullian.  He  had  to  reproduce  the  pro- 
found thoughts  of  Athanasius  and  other  Greek  fathers  in  the 
Latin  language,  which  is  far  less  adapted  to  speculation  than 
the  copious,  versatile,  finely-shaded  Greek.  The  incarnation 
of  God  was  to  him,  as  it  was  to  Athanasius,  the  centre  of 
theology  and  of  the  Christian  life.  He  had  an  effective  hand 
in  the  development  of  the  dogma  of  the  consubstantiality  of 
<he  Son  with  the  Father,  and  the  dogma  of  the  person  of 
Jhrist.  In  this  he  was  specially  eminent  for  his  fine  use  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  But  he  could  not  get  clea  of  Bubordination* 
ism,  nor  call  the  Holy  Ghost  downright  God.  His  Pneuma- 
tology,  as  well  as  his  anthropology  and  soteriology,  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  fathers  before  Augustine,  comparatively  crude. 
In  Christology  he  saw  farther  and  deeper  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  made  the  distinction  clear  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  Christ,  and  yet  held  firmly  to  the 
unity  of  His  person.  He  supposes  a  threefold  birth  of  the  Son 
of  God :  the  eternal  generation  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  to 
whom  the  Son  is  equal  in  essence  and  glory ;  the  incarnation, 
the  humiliation  of  Himself  to  the  form  of  a  servant  from  the 
free  impulse  of  love;  and  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  out  of 

I  Jerome  (De  TiriB  illustr.  o.  100)  says  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms:  ''In 
qno  opere  imitatus  Origenem,  nonnnlla  etiam  de  sno  addidit,**  and  of  the  Oommsn- 
tary  on  Matthew  and  the  tract  on  JoT*  *  Quoa  de  Qneco  Oiigeois  ad  aens-im  titi» 
^it.** 
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the  Son  of  Man  in  the  resurrection,  the  tranafignration  of  the 
form  of  a  servant  into  the  form  of  Qod^  at  once  showing 
forth  again  the  ftiU  glory  of  Gk)d,  and  realizing  the  idea  of 
humanity/ 

§  175.    Amiroae. 

L  8.  Ambbosiub  Mediolanensk  episoopuB :  Opera  ad  manuBoriptos  codices 
Yaticanos,  Gallicanoa,  Belgicoa,  ^.,  emendata,  atndio  et  labore  mona- 
choram  ord.  8.  Benedict!  e  oongreg.  S.  Mauri  (Joe.  du  Friche  et  Nic 
de  Naurry),  Paris.  1686-'90,  2  vok.  fol.  This  edition  was  reprinted 
at  Venice,  174S-'51,  in  4  toIs.  fol.,  and  in  1781  in  8  vols.  4to,  and  bj 
Abb6  Migne  in  his  PatroL,  Petit-Montronge,  1848,  2  torn,  in  4  Parts 
with  some  additiona.  The  Libri  tres  de  officiis,  and  the  HexaSmeron 
of  Ambrose  have  also  been  freqnentlj  published  separately.  A  con- 
venient edition  of  both  is  included  in  Owwdjorf^u  Bibliutheca  Patmm 
Latinomm  selecfca,  vols.  vilL  and  iz.  lips.  1889.  His  hjmns  are  found 
also  in  DcmieVn  Thesanms  hymnolog.  torn.  i.  p.  12  sqq. 

n.  PxuuNua  (deacon  of  Milan  and  secretary  of  Ambrose) :  Vita  8.  Am* 
brosii  (written  by  request  of  St.  Augustine,  derived  from  personal 
knowledge,  from  MaroeUa,  sister  of  Ambrose,  and  several  friends). 
The  Vita  of  an  anonymous  writer,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Bened. 
ed.  of  the  Opera.  Both  in  the  Appendix  to  tom.  iL  ed.  Benedictinfls. 
Bbnbdiotini  £ditobb8:  Vita  Ambrotii  ex  ejus  potissimum  scriptia 
ooUecta  et  secundum  chronologi»  ordinem  digesta,  in  the  Bened.  ed., 
in  the  Appendix  to  torn,  ii.,  and  in  Migne^s  reprint,  torn.  i.  (very 
thorough  and  instructive).  Oomp.  also  tbe  Selecta  veterum  testimo- 
nia  de  S.  Ambr.  in  the  same  editions.  The  biographies  of  Hbbmxnt 
(1678),  TiLLEMONT  (tom.  X.  pp.  78-806),  YxauANO  (Sommario  degli 
archivescoyi  di  Milano),  Butlxb  (sub  Dec.  7),  SoHBdosH,  Bohbihobb, 
J.  P.  81LBBBT  (Dae  Leben  des  heiligen  Ambroaiua,  Wien,  1841). 

AKBBOsSy  son  of  the  governor  (praafectus)  of  Gaul,  which 
was  one  of  the  three  great  dioceses  of  the  Western  empirei 
was  born  at  Treves  (Treviri)  about  340,  educated  at  Borne  for 
the  highest  civil  offices,  and  after  greatly  distinguishing  him- 
self as  a  rhetorician,  was  elected  imperial  president  (prsator)  of 

'  KLiva  says,  L  c  p.  94 :  *  HQary  holds  a  most  important  place  in  the  deTdop- 
ment  of  Ghiistology,  and  his  maaidTe  analysis  contains  fruitful  germs  which  in  the 
snooeeding  oentnnes  have  been  only  in  part  developed ;  profound  and  comprohen- 
siTe  thoughts,  the  stimulaling  and  fertilizmg  power  of  which  reaches  down  eren  into 
our  own  time ;  nor  need  our  time  be  ashamed  to  learn  from  this  andeni  master,  as 
well  as  from  other  teachers  of  that  ags.** 
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Upper  Italy;  whereupon  Probufl,  prefect  of  Italy,  gave  him 
the  remarkable  advice,  afterwards  interpreted  as  an  involon- 
tary  prophecy :  "  Go,  and  act  not  the  judge,  but  the  bishop/* 
He  administered  tliis  office  with  justice  and  mildness,  enjoying 
universal  esteem. 

The  episcopal  chair  of  Milan,  the  second  capital  of  Italy, 
and  freq[uently  the  residence  of  the  emperors,  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  the  Cappadocian,  Auxentius,  the  head  of  the 
Arian  party  in  the  West.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Ambrose, 
Auxentius  died.  A  division  then  arose  among  the  people  in 
the  choice  of  a  successor,  and  a  dangerous  riot  threatened* 
The  governor  considered  it  his  duty  to  allay  the  storm.  But 
while  he  was  yet  speaking  to  the  people,  the  voice  of  a  child 
suddenly  rang  out :  "  Let  Ambrose  be  bishop ! "  It  seemed  a 
voice  of  God,  and  Arians  and  Catholics  cried.  Amen. 

Ambrose  was  at  that  time  a  catechumen,  and  therefore  not 
even  baptized.  He  was  terrified,  and  seized  all  possible,  and 
even  most  eccentric,  means  to  escape  the  responsible  office. 
He  was  obliged  to  submit,  was  baptized,  and  eight  days  after- 
wards, in  374,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Milan.  His  friend, 
Basil  the  Great  of  Csesarea,  was  delighted  that  God  had  chosen 
such  a  man  to  so  important  a  post,  who  counted  noble  birth, 
wealth,  and  eloquence  loss,  that  he  might  win  Christ. 

From  this  time  forward  Ambrose  lived  wholly  for  the 
church,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  bishops  of  ancient 
Christendom,  full  of  Roman  dignity,  energy,  and  administra- 
tive wisdom,  and  of  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  began 
his  work  with  the  sale  of  his  great  estates  and  of  his  gold  and 
silver  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  i*eserving  an  allowance  for 
his  pious  sister  Marcella  or  Marcellina,  who  in  early  youth  had 
taken  the  vow  of  virginity.  With  voluntary  poverty  he  asso- 
ciated the  strictest  regimen  of  the  ascetic  spirit  of  his  time ; 
accepted  no  invitations  to  banquets ;  took  dinner  only  on  Sun* 
day,  Saturday,  and  the  festivals  of  celebrated  martyrs ;  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  to  prayer,  to  the  hitherto  neces- 
sarily neglected  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Greek  fathers, 
and  to  theological  writing ;  preached  every  Sunday,  and  often 
in  the  week ;  was  accessible  to  all,  most  accessible  to  the  poor 
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and  needy;  and  administered  his  spiritual  oversight,  par- 
ticnlarly  his  instruction  of  catechumens,  with  the  greatest 
fidelity. 

.  The  Arians  he  vigorously  opposed  hy  word  and  act,  and 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  Nicene  faith  in  the  West, 
In  this  work  he  behaved  himself  towards  the  Arian  empress 
Justina  with  rare  boldness,  dignity,  and  consistency,  in  the 
heroic  spirit  of  an  Athanasius.  The  court  demanded  the  ces- 
sion of  a  catholic  church  for  the  use  of  the  Arians,  and  claimed 
for  them  equal  rights  with  the  orthodox.  But  Ambrose  as- 
serted the  entire  independence  of  the  chnrch  towards  the  state, 
and  by  perseverance  came  off  victorious  in  the  end.  It  was 
his  maxim,  that  the  emperor  is  in  the  church,  but  not  over  the 
church,  and  therefore  has  no  right  to  the  church  buildings. 

He  did  not  meddle  in  secular  matters,  nor  ask  favor  of  the 
magistracy,  except  when  he  could  put  in  a  word  of  interces- 
sion for  the  unfortunate  and  for  persons  condemned  to  death 
in  those  despotic  times.  This  enabled  him  to  act  the  more 
independently  in  his  spiritual  office,  as  a  real  prince  of  the 
church,  fearless  even  of  the  emperor  himself.  Thus  he  declar- 
ed to  the  usurper  Maxim  us,  who  desired  church  fellowship, 
that  he  would  never  admit  him,  unless  he  should  do  sincere 
penance  for  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Gratian. 

When  the  Boman  prefect,  Symmachus,  the  noblest  and 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  the  decaying  heathenism  of  his  time, 
implored  the  emperor  Valentinian,  in  an  apology  for  the  altar 
of  Victory  which  stood  in  the  hall  of  the  Boman  senate,  to 
tolerate  the  worship  and  the  sanctuaries  of  the  ancient  gods, 
Ambrose  met  him  with  an  admirable  reply,  and  prevented  the 
granting  of  his  request. 

The  most  imposing  appearance  of  our  bishop  against  the 
temporal  power  was  in  his  dealing  with  Tlieodosius,  when  this 
truly  great,  but  passionate  and  despotic,  emperor,  enraged  at 
Thessalonica  for  a  riot,  had  caused  many  thousand  innocent 
persons  to  be  put  to  death  with  the  guilty,  and  Ambrose, 
interesting  himself  for  the  unfortunate,  like  a  Nathan  with 
David,  demanded  repentance  of  the  emperor,  and  refused  him 
the  holy  communion.     '^  How  wilt  thou,^'  said  he  to  him  in 
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the  vestibule  of  the  church,  "  how  wilt  thou  lift  up  in  prayei 
the  hands  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered? 
How  wilt  thou  receive  with  such  hands  the  most  holy  body  of 
the  Lord  ?  How  wilt  thou  bring  to  thy  mouth  his  precious 
blood?  Get  thee  away,  and  dare  not  to  heap  crime  upon 
crime."  When  Theodosius  appealed  to  David's  murder  and 
adultery,  the  bishop  answered :  "  Well,  if  thou  hast  imitated 
David  in  sin,  imitate  him  also  in  repentance."  ^  The  emperor 
actually  submitted  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  made  public  con 
fession  of  his  sin,  and  did  not  receive  absolution  until  he  had 
issued  a  law  that  the  sentence  of  death  should  never  be  exe- 
cuted till  thirty  days  after  it  was  pronounced.' 

From  this  time  the  relation  between  Ambrose  and  Theodo- 
sius continued  undisturbed,  and  the  emperor  ia  reported  to 
have  said  afterwards  with  reference  to  the  bishop,  that  he  had 
recently  found  the  first  man  who  told  him  the  truth,  and  that 
he  knew  only  one  man  who  was  worthy  to  be  bishop.  He 
died  in  the  arms  of  Ambrose  at  Milan  in  395.  The  bishop 
delivered  his  funeral  oration  in  which  he  tells,  to  his  honor, 
that  on  his  dying  bed  he  was  more  concerned  for  the  condition 
of  the  church  than  for  himself,  and  says  to  the  soldiers :  ^^  The 
faith  of  Theodosius  was  your  victory ;  let  your  truth  and  faith 
be  the  strength  of  his  sons.  Where  imbelief  is,  there  is  blind- 
ness, but  where  fidelity  is,  there  is  the  host  of  angels." 

Two  years  after  this,  Ambrose  himself  was  fatally  sick. 
All  Milan  was  in  terror.  When  he  was  urged  to  pray  God  for 
a  lengthening  of  his  life,  he  answered  :  ^'  I  have  so  lived  among 
you  that  I  cannot  be  ashamed  to  live  longer;  but  neither  do 
I  fear  to  die ;  for  we  have  a  good  Lord."  During  his  sickness 
he  had  miraculous  intimations  and  heard  heavenly  voices,  and 
he  himself  related  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  smiling.    His 

>  "Qui  sequutus  es  errantem,  sequere  oorrigentem '*  Paulinus,  Vita  Ambr. 
0.24. 

*  Fanlmua,  L  o.  o.  24:  "Quod  ubi  andiTit  dementisaiinas  imperator,  ita  susce- 
pit,  at  publicam  ponitentiam  non  abhorreret,'*  ftc  Ambrose  himaelf  saja  in  bii 
foneral  oration  on  Theodoaias :  '*  Stravit  omne,  quo  utebator  indgne  regium,  defleTlt 
in  eccleaia  publioe  peccatam  Buom,  neque  uUiu  postea  diee  Aiit,  qao  non  lUum  dole- 
ret  errorem."  The  main  Uct  is  beyond  doubt ;  but  the  details  are  not  all  reliable, 
ind  may  hare  been  exaggerated  fcr  hierarchical  enda. 
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notary  and  biographer,  the  deacon  PanlinoB,  who  adorns 
hiB  life  throughout  with  miraculous  incidents,  tells  us:* 
'^  Not  long  before  his  death,  while  he  was  dictating  to  me  hia 
exposition  of  the  Forty-third  Psalm,  I  saw  upon  his  head  a 
flame  in  the  form  of  a  small  shield ;  hereupon  his  face  became 
whitiC  as  snow,  and  not  till  some  time  after  did  it  return  to  its 
natural  color."  In  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  on  Saturday, 
the  4th  of  April,  397,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years, 
having  first  spent  several  hours,  with  his  hands  crossed,  ir. 
uninterrupted  prayer.  Even  Jews  and  pagans  lamented  hia 
death.  On  the  night  of  Easter  following  many  were  baptized 
in  the  church  where  his  body  was  exposed.  Not  a  few  of  the 
newly  baptized  children  saw  him  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair 
with  a  shining  star  upon  his  head.  Even  after  his  death  he 
wrought  miracles  in  many  places,  in  proof  of  which  Paulinus 
gives  his  own  experience,  credible  persons,  and  documents. 

Ambrose,  like  Cyprian  before  him,  and  Leo  I.  after  him, 
was  greatest  in  administration.  As  bishop  he  towered  above 
the  contemporary  popes.  As  a  theologian  and  author  he  is 
only  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  among  the  church 
fathers,  yielding  by  far  to  Jerome  and  Augustine.  We  have 
from  this  distinguished  prelate  several  exegetical,  doctrinal, 
and  ascetic  works,  besides  homilies,  orations,  and  letters.  In 
exegesis  he  adopts  the  allegorical  method  entire,  and  yields 
little  substantial  information.  The  most  important  among  his 
exegetical  works  are  his  homilies  on  the  history  of  creation 
(Hexaemeron,  written  389),  an  Exposition  of  twenty-one  Psalms 
^390-397),  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (386)." 
The  Commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Ambrosiaster  so 
called  or  Pseudo-Arabrosius)  which  found  its  way  among  his 
works,  is  of  uncertain  authorship,  perhaps  the  work  of  the  Eo« 
man  deacon  Hilary  under  pope  Damasus,  and  resembles  in 

'  Tita  Ambr.  c  42. 

*  The  exegetical  works  are  in  torn.  L  of  the  Bened.  ed.,  exoeptfaig  Ambrofdaster, 
irhich  ifl  m  the  Appendix  to  torn.  ii.  Jerome  haa  a  ooDtemptaons  ophiion  of  hia 
exegetical  writingB.  In  the  prefiuse  to  hia  tranalation  of  the  thirty-nine  Homilies  of 
Origen  on  Lnlce,  he  compares  the  superficial  and  meagre  Commentary  of  Ambrose 
on  Lake  to  the  croaking  of  a  raven  which  makes  sport  of  the  colors  of  all  other 
birds,  and  yet  is  itself  dark  all  orer  (totns  ipse  tenebrosos).    Against  this  attack 
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many  respects  the  commentaries  of  Pelagius.  Among  his 
doctrinal  writings  his  five  books  On  Faith,  three  On  the  Holy 
Qhost,  and  six  On  the  Sacraments  (catechetical  sermons  on 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  encharist)  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Among  his  ethical  writings  the  work  On  Duties  is  the 
most  important.  It  resembles  in  ibrm  the  well-known  work  of 
Cicero  on  the  same  subject,  and  reprodaces  it  in  a  Christian 
spirit.  It  is  a  collection  of  rules  of  living  for  the  clergy, 
and  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  Christian  doctrine  of  morals, 
tliough  without  systematic  method.'  Besides  this  he  com- 
posed several  ascetic  essays :  Three  books  on  Yirgins ;  On  Vir- 
ginity ;  On  the  Institution  of  the  Virgin ;  On  Exhortation  to 
Virginity ;  On  the  Fall  of  a  Consecrated  Virgin,  &c.,  which 
contributed  much  to  the  spread  of  celibacy  and  monastic  piety. 
Of  his  ninety-one  Epistles  several  are  of  considerable  historical 
interest. 

In  his  exegesis  and  in  his  theology,  especially  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  Ambrose  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  Greek  fathers;  most  on  Basil,  whose 
Hexaemeron  he  almost  slavishly  copied.  In  anthropology  he 
forms  the  transition  from  the  Oriental  doctrine  to  the  system 
of  Augustine,  whose  teacher  and  forerunner  he  was.  He  is 
most  peculiar  in  his  ethics,  which  he  has  set  forth  in  his  three 
books  De  Officiis.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  possessed  great  dignity, 
force,  and  unction,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  Augustine, 

Ruflniui  felt  it  his  duty  to  defend  Ambrose,  "  qui  non  solum  MedioUnensis  eodesise, 
yerum  etiam  omnium  ecclesianim  columna  qnsedam  et  turns  inexpugnabilis  fuit" 
(Invect  ii.  adv.  Hieron.).  In  his  Catalogus  vir.  Ulustr.  c  124,  Jerome  disposes  of 
Ambrose  with  the  following  frosty  and  equivocal  notice :  **  Ambrosius  Kediolanensia 
episcopus,  usque  in  presentem  diem  scribit,  de  quo,  quia  superest,  meum  judicium 
Bubtraham,  ne  in  alterutram  partem  aut  adulatio  in  me  reprehendatur,  aut  Veritas.** 
In  his  Epistles,  however,  he  occasionally  makes  favorable  allusion  to  his  ascetic 
writings  which  fell  in  ?rith  his  own  taste.  Augustine,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
his  spiritual  father,  always  mentions  his  name  with  respect  The  passages  of  Augus- 
tine on  Ambrose  are  collected  in  the  Solecta  veterum  testimonia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  tome  of  the  Bened.  edition.  But  the  nn&vorable  notioe  of  Jerome 
quoted  above  is  omitted  there. 

1  De  officiia  minlstrorom,  in  three  books  (in  the  Bened.  ed.  torn.  ii.  t  1-142). 
Comp.  F.  Habslbb;  neber  das  Verhttltniss  der  heidnischen  und  christliehen  Ethik 
inf  Gnmd  einer  Yergleiohung  des  doenmianiBohen  Boohea  De  offiaU  mit  deiB 
gleichnamigen  des  beUigen  AmbrosioB,  Mfinchen,  ISflS. 
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to  whose  oonveraion  he  contributed  a  considerable  share. 
Many  mothers  forbade  their  daughters  to  hear  him  lest  he 
should  induce  them  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy. 

Ambrose  has  also  a  very  important  place  in  the  history  of 
worship,  and  did  immortal  service  for  the  music  and  poetry  of 
the  church,  as  in  a  former  section  we  have  seen.'  Here  again, 
as  in  theology  and  exegesis,  he  brought  over  the  treasures  of 
the  Greek  chui*ch  into  the  Latin.  The  church  of  Milan  uses 
to  this  day  a  peculiar  liturgy  which  is  called  after  him  the 
rUus  Ambrtmanvs, 


§  176.    Jerome  as  a  Dwine  and  Scholar. 

Comp.  the  Literatare  at  §41;  and  especially  the  exoeUent  monograph 
(which  has  since  reached  ns)  of  Prof.  Otto  ZdoxLBB :  Hieronjiniu. 
8ein  Lehen  aod  Wirken  ans  seinen  Schriften  dargestellt.    Gotha,  1865. 

Having  already  sketched  the  life  and  character  of  Jerome 
(bom  about  340,  died  in  419)  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  monasticism,  we  limit  ourselves  here  to  his  theological  and 
literary  labors,  in  which  he  did  his  chief  service  to  the  church, 
and  has  gained  the  greatest  credit  to  himself. 

JsBOMS  is  the  most  learned,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the 
most  interesting  author  amoi^  the  Latin  fathers.  He  had  by 
nature  a  burning  thirst  for  knowledge,'  and  continued  unwea- 
riedly  teaching,  and  learning,  and  writing,  to  the  end  of  a  very 
long  life.'  His  was  one  of  those  intellectual  natures,  to  which 
reading  and  study  are  as  indispensable  as  daily  bread.     He 

*  Paulinvs,  in  Yita  Ambr.  e.  18,  relates:  ''Hoc  in  tempore  piimani  antiphonaB 
hynmi  ao  yigilis  in  ecclesia  Mediolanenai  celebrari  oceperunt  Cuius  celebritatis 
derotio  usque  in  hodieinum  diem  non  solum  in  esdem  ecdesia,  verum  per  omnes 
pene  oeddentis  prorindss  manet" 

'  As  he  hfanself  says,  Ep.  84,  c  8  (Opera,  ed.  VaUarsi,  tom.  L  628) :  '*  Dum 
essem  JuTenis,  miro  disoendi  ferebar  ardore,  nee  juxta  quorundam  pnesumptionem 
ipse  me  docuL" 

*  SuLnoius  Scraaus,  who  describes  from  his  own  observation  the  learaed  seclu- 
don  of  the  aged  Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  where,  howerer,  he  was  much  interrupted 
and  stimulated  by  the  visits  of  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  says  of  bim,  in 
Dial  L  4 :  '*Totns  semper  in  leotione,  totus  in  libris  est;  non  die^  non  nocte  requiem 
dt;  aut  legit  aliquid  semper,  aut  aeribit,**  &c 
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conld  not  live  without  books.  He  accordinglj  collected,  by 
great  Bacrifices,  a  library  for  that  time  very  considerable  and 
costly,  which  accompanied  him  on  his  jonmeys/  He  forthei 
availed  himself  of  the  oral  instruction  of  great  church  teacherSi 
like  ApoUinaris  the  Elder  in  Laodicea,  Gregory  Nazianzen  in 
Constantinople,  and  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  become  an  inquiring  pupil  in  his  mature  age.  His 
principle  in  studying  was,  in  his  own  words :  "  To  read  the 
ancients,  to  test  everything,  to  hold  fast  the  good,  and  never 
to  depart  from  the  catholic  faith."  * 

Besides  the  passion  for  knowledge,  which  is  the  mother  of 
learning,  he  possessed  a  remarkable  memory,  a  keen  understand- 
ing, quick  and  sound  judgment,  an  ardent  temperament,  a  lively 
imagination,  sparkling  wit,  and  brilliant  power  of  expression. 
He  was  a  master  in  all  the  arts  and  artifices  of  rhetoric  and 
dialectics.  He,  far  more  than  Lactantius,  deserves  the  name 
of  the  Christian  Cicero,  though  he  is  inferior  to  Lactantius  in 
classic  purity,  and  was  not  free  from  the  faulty  taste  of  his 
time.  TertuUian  had,  indeed,  long  before  applied  the  Roman 
language  as  the  organ  of  Christian  theology ;  Cyprian,  Lactan- 
tius, Hilary,  and  Ambrose,  had  gone  further  on  the  same  path ; 
and  Augustine  has  enriched  the  Christian  literature  with  a 
greater  number  of  pregnant  sentences  than  all  the  other  fathers 
together.  Nevertheless  Jeromes  is  the  chief  fonner  of  the 
Latin  church  language,  for  which  his  Yulgate  did  a  decisive 
and  standard  service  similar  to  that  of  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Bible  for  Oerman  literature,  and  that  of  the  authorized 
English  Protestant  version  for  English.' 

^  He  confesBCfl  that  the  purchase  of  the  nomeroas  works  of  Origen  had  ezhaaBted 
his  pane,  Ep.  84,  o.  8  (torn.  i.  626) :  "  Legi,  inquam,  legi  Origenem,  et,  si  in  logendo 
crimen  est,  fateor ;  et  nostrum  marsupium  AlezaQdrin»  chartsB  eTacuarunt"  When 
he  saw,  and  was  permitted  to  use,  the  library  of  Pamphilos  in  Gassarea,  witii  aU  the 
works  of  Origen,  he  thought  he  possessed  more  than  the  riches  of  Croesus  (De  virii 
iUustr.  c  16). 

'  **  Meum  propositum  est,  antiques  legere,  probare  ■SngnlR^  retinere  qua  bona 
sunt,  et  a  fide  catholica  numquam  reoedere.** 

*  OzAKAM  (Histoire  de  la  civilisation  ohr6t  au  6.  sl&ole,  ii  100)  calls  Jerome: 
**  Le  maltre  de  la  prose  ohr^tienne  pour  tous  les  siddea  suiTants.**  ZoosLKm  saji 
(L  a  p.  823):  "  As  Cicero  nused  the  language  of  his  time  to  the  daasie  grade,  and 
oast  it  for  all  time?  in  a  model  form,  so,  of  the  Western  church  fathersi  Jerome 
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His  scholarship  embraced  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages  and  literatare ;  while  even  Angnstdne  had  but  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  none  at  all  of  the  He 
brew.  Jerome  was  fSeimiliar  with  the  Latin  classics,  especially 
with  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace ;  ^  and  even  after  his  famous 
anti-Giceronian  vision  (which  transformed  him  from  a  more  or 
less  secular  scholar  into  a  Christian  ascetic  and  hermit)  he 
could  not  entirely  cease  to  read  over  the  favorite  authors  of 
his  youth,  or  at  least  to  quote  them  from  his  faithful  memory ; 
thus  subjecting  himself  to  the  chai^  of  inconsistency,  and 
eyen  of  perjury,  from  Rufinus.'  Equally  accurate  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  church.  Of  the  Latin 
fathers  he  particularly  admired  Tertullian  for  his  poweiful 
genius  and  vigorous  style,  though  he  could  not  forgive  him  his 
Montanism ;  after  him  Cyprian,  Lactantins,  Hilary,  and  Am- 
brose. In  the  Greek  classics  he  was  less  at  home;  yet  he 
shows  acquaintance  with  Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Herodotus, 
Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Galen.  But  in  tlie 
Greek  fathers  he  was  well  read,  especially  in  Origen,  Euse* 
bins,  Didymus,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen;  less  in  LrensBus, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  and  other  doctrinal  writers. 


the  one  to  make  At  ZaHn  lanffvoffe  ChritHm^  and  (^rigtian  iheoloffy  LaHn^ 
EnsmuB  placed  him  as  an  anthor  in  sereral  reapecto  eren  above  CSoero. 

'  Virgil  is  quoted  in  the  Letters  of  Jerome  some  fifty  times,  in  his  other  worka 
much  more  frequently-;  Horace,  in  the  Letters,  some  twenty  times ;  of  the  prose 
writers  Cicero  more  than  all,  next  to  him  Varro,  Sallust,  QuintiHian,  Seneca,  Suetonius, 
and  Pliny.  Virgil,  however,  is  viewed  by  Jerome,  and  by  Augustine,  who  likewise 
admired  him  greatly,  umply  as  a  great  poet,  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  came  to  be 
considered  in  the  Latin  church,  especially  through  the  influence  of  Dante^s  Divina 
Oommedia,  as  a  divine  and  prophet  of  heathenism. 

'  Comp.  g  41  above,  and  Zockuee,  L  c.  p.  45  iC,  166,  and  826.  It  is  certain 
thai  Jerome,  alter  thai  dream  of  about  874,  almost  entirely  suspended  and  even 
abhorred  the  study  of  the  classics  for  fifteen  yean  (comp.  the  Preface  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Galatians,  written  a.  888,  Opera,  torn.  viL  486,  ed.  Vallani).  but 
that  afterwards  at  Bethlehem  he  instructed  the  monks  in  grammatids  et  humanioii- 
boB  (Rufinus,  ApoL  iL  8),  and  inserted  quotations  from  the  dassies  in  his  later 
writings,  ^||^ough  mostly  as  reminiscences  of  his  former  reading  (^  quasi  antiqui  per 
nebulam  somnii  recordamur,"  as  be  says  in  the  preface  above  referred  toX  and  with 
the  obvious  intent  of  makiiig  profiue  literature  subservient  to  the  Bible  (oomp.  hli 
Bi^stola  xxi.  ad  Damasum,  cap.  18).  Both  Jerome  and  Rufinus  permitted  them 
sdves  to  be  oanied  by  pasMon  to  exaggerated  assertions  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
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The  Hebrew  he  learned  with  great  labor  in  his  mature 
years ;  first  from  a  converted  but  anonymous  Jew,  during  his 
five  years'  ascetic  seclusion  in  the  Syrian  desert  of  Chalcis 
(374-379);  afterwards  in  Bethlehem  (about  385)  from  the 
Palestinian  Babbi  Bar-Auina,  who,  through  fear  of  the  Jews, 
visited  him  by  night.*  This  exposed  him  to  the  foolish  rumor 
among  bigoted  opponents,  that  he  preferred  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  betrayed  Christ  in  preterence  to  the  new  "  Barab- 
bas."'  He  afterwards,  in  translating  the  Old  Testament, 
brought  other  Jewish  scliolars  to  his  aid,  who  cost  him  dear. 
He  also  inspired  several  of  his  admiring  female  pupils,  like  St. 
Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
study*  of  the  sacred  language  of  the  old  covenant,  and  brought 
them  on  so  far  that  they  could  sing  with  him  the  Hebrew 
Psalms  in  praise  of  the  Lord.  He  lamented  the  injurious 
influence  of  these  studies  on  his  style,  since  ^'the  rattling 
sound  of  the  Hebrew  soiled  all  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
Latin  speech."  *  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  by  the  same 
means  preserved  from  flying  off  into  hollow  and  turgid  orna- 
mentations, from  which  his  earlier  writings,  such  as  his  letters 
to  Heliodorus  and  Innoccntius,  are  not  altogether  free. 
Though  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  defective,  it  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Ephrsem  Syms, 
the  only  other  fathers  besides  himself  who  understood  He- 
brew at  all ;  and  it  is  the  more  noticeable,  when  we  consider 
the  want  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  helps  and  of  the 
Masoretic  punctuation.* 

'  Ep.  84  ad  Pammoch.  et  Ocean,  o.  8  (torn.  i.  524,  ed.  Vallarei):  '*  Veni  nirsuni 
Jerosolymam  et  Bethlehem.  Quo  labore,  quo  pretio  Baraninam  nocturnum  habui 
praeoeptorem  I    Timebat  enim  Judseoa,  et  mihi  alteram  exhibebat  Nioodemum.*' 

'  So  Rufinus  wrested  the  name,  with  reference  to  Mark  zv.  7.  Comp.  Rufinoa, 
ApoL  or  Invect  ii  12,  and  the  answer  of  Jerome  to  these  calummes,  m  the  ApoL 
adv.  libroe  Ru£  L  i.  c.  18  (torn.  U.  469). 

'  In  the  Preface  to  hia  Commentary  on  the  Epiatle  to  the  Qaktians:  ^'Omnern 
sermonia  elegantiam  et  Latini  eloquli  TenuAtatem  Btridor  Hebraictt  leotionis  Bordi« 
dayit'*    Thia,  howerer,  ia  to  be  understood  cum  grano  salia. 

*  That  there  were  at  that  time  as  yet  no  yowel-pointa  or  other  diacritical  ^gns  in 
writing  Hebrew  words,  has  been  proved  against  Buxtoif  bj  L.  CapeUua,  Korinna, 
and  Clericua,  and  among  modtin  Oriental  scholars,  espedally  by  Hupfeld  (Stndien 
und  Kritiken,  1880,  p.  049  fL).    Comp.  ZooKUEa,  1.  a  p.  846  £ 
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Jerome,  who  unfortunately  was  not  free  from  vanity 
prided  himself  not  a  little  upon  his  learning,  and  boasted 
against  his  opponent  Rufinus,  that  he  was  ''  a  philosopher,  a 
rhetorician,  a  grammarian,  a  dialectician,  a  Hebrew,  a  Greek, 
a  Latin,  three-tongued,"  that  is,  master  of  the  three  principal 
languages  of  the  then  civilized  world.' 

All  these  mauifold  and  rare  gifts  and  attainments  made 
him  an  extremely  influential  and  useful  teacher  of  the  church ; 
for  he  brought  them  all  into  the  service  of  an  earnest  and  ener- 
getic, though  monkishly  eccentric  piety.  They  gave  him 
superior  access  to  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  his  daily  study  to  extreme  old  age,  and  stood  far 
higher  in  his  esteem  than  all  the  classics.  His  writings  are  im- 
bued with  Bible  knowledge,  and  strewn  with  Bible  quotations. 

But  with  all  this  he  was  not  free  fit>m  faults  as  glaring  as 
his  virtues  are  shining,  which  disturb  our  due  esteem  and 
admiration.  He  lacked  depth  of  mind  and  character,  delicate 
sense  of  truth,  and  firm,  strong  convictions.  He  allowed  him- 
self inconsistencies  of  every  kind,  especially  in  his  treatment 
of  Origen,  and,  through  solicitude  for  his  own  reputation  for 
orthodoxy,  he  was  unjust  to  that  great  teacher,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much.  He  was  very  impulsive  in  temperament,  and 
too  much  followed  momentary,  changing  impressions.  Many 
of  his  works  were  thrown  off  with  great  haste  and  little  con* 
sideration.  He  was  by  nature  an  extremely  vain,  ambitious, 
and  passionate  man,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  fully  overcom- 
ing these  evil  forces.  He  could  not  bear  censure.  Even  his 
later  polemic  writings  are  full  of  envy,  hatred,  and  anger.    In 


'  ApoL  adv.  Buf.  lib.  iU.  e.  6  (torn.  iL  687).  His  claim  to  be  a  i^oflopher  may 
be  questioned.  In  the  same  plaoe  he  calls  *'  papa  '*  EiMphanina  rcrrd^^AwTTos,  a 
man  of  five  tongues,  because  besides  the  three  chief  languages  he  also  understood 
the  Syriac  and  the  Egyptian  or  Ck>ptic  But  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  was 
hr  inferior  to  that  of  JeromOi  Augustine  regarded  Jerome  as  the  meet  learned  man 
among  all  mortals.  **Quod  Hieronymus  nesdvit,"  he  said,  '*nuUu8  mortalium 
unquam  sciTit"  Comp.  also  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Braamus,  quoted  g  41,  p. 
tOd,  who  placed  him  far  above  aU  the  fathers;  while  Luther  acknowledged  hia 
learning  indeed,  but  could  not  bear  his  monastio  spirit,  and  Judged  him  harshly  and 
ni\|usUy.  Comp.  M.  Lutheri  Golloquia,  ed.  H.  Bindaeil,  1663,  tom.  iiL  185, 149, 
198;  11840,  849,  867. 
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nia  correspondence  with  Augustine,  with  all  assurancee  of 
respect,  he  everywhere  gives  that  father  to  feel  his  own  supe 
riority  as  a  comprehensive  scholar,  and  in  one  place  tells  him 
that  he  never  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  his  writings, 
excepting  his  Soliloquies  and  ^^some  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms."  He  indulged  in  rhetorical  exaggerations  and  unjust 
inferences,  which  violated  the  laws  of  truth  and  honesty  ;  and 
he  supported  himself  in  this,  with  a  characteristic  reference  to 
the  sophist  Gorgias,  by  the  equivocal  distinction  between  the 
gymnastic  or  polemic  style  and  the  didactic'  From  his 
master  Cicero  he  had  also  learned  the  vicious  rhetorical  arts 
of  bombast,  declamatory  fiction,  and  applaase-seeking  effects, 
which  are  unworthy  of  a  Christian  theologian,  and  which  in- 
vite the  reproach  of  the  divine  judge  in  that  vision :  "  Thou 
liest  I  thou  art  a  Ciceronian,  not  a  Christian ;  for  wh^e  thy 
treasure  is,  there  thy  heart  is  also." 

§  177.     The  Works  of  Jerome. 

The  writings  of  Jerome,  which  fill  eleven  folios  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Yallarsi,  may  be  divided  into  exegetical,  historical, 
polemic  doctrinal,  and  polemic  ethical  works,  and  epistles.* 

L  The  EXBOETiOAL  works  stand  at  the  head. 

Among  these  the  Yulgata,'  or  Latin  version  of  the  whole 

'  Between  yviAvatrriKm  Bcribere  and  807/iaTiicMf  acribere.  Bp.  48  ad  Pamma- 
ehiom  pro  libris  contra  JoTinianum,  cap.  18. 

*  The  Vallani  edition,  Verona,  1784-'42,  and  with  improTementa,  Venet  1768- 
*72,  ia  much  more  complete  and  accurate  than  the  Benedictine  or  Maurine  edition 
of  Jiariianay  and  Fougety  In  5  vols.  1706,  although  this  far  surpassed  the  older 
editions  of  Etaarmu^  and  Marianw  Vidoriw.  The  edition  of  Migm^  Paris  (Petit- 
Mootrouge),  1845-'46,  also  in  11  Tolumes  (tom.  xxii.-xxz.  of  the  Patrologia  Lat), 
notwithstanding  the  boastfiil  title,  is  only  an  uncritical  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Val- 
larsi  with  unessential  changes  in  the  order  of  arrangement ;  the  Vite  Hieronymi  and 
the  Testimonia  de  Hieronymo  being  transferred  from  the  elerenth  to  the  first  Tolume, 
which  is  more  conyenient.  Vallarsi,  a  presbyter  of  Verona,  was  assisted  in  Us 
work  by  Scipio  Maflhi,  and  others.  I  haye  mostly  used  his  edition,  especially  in  the 
Epistles. 

*  The  name  VtUgata^  sc  ^dUUo^  itoiw^  ffKioffis,  1.  e.,  the  receired  text  of  the 
Bible,  was  a  customary  designation  of  the  Septnagint,  as  also  of  the  Latin  Itda 
(frequently  so  used  in  Jerome  and  Augustine),  sometimes  used  in  the  bad  sense  of 
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Bible,  Old  Testament  and  New,  is  by  far  the  nioet  important 
and  valuable,  and  constitates  alone  an  immortal  service/ 

t  TplgAT,  coirapt  text  as  distinct  from  the  orignud.  The  ooimdl  of  Trent  sana 
Ooaed  tiie  use  of  the  teim  in  the  honorable  sense  for  Jerome's  version  of  the  Bibla 
With  the  same  right  Lather's  Tersion  might  be  called  the  Gennan,  King  James' 
▼enion  the  English  Vulgate. 

*  This  is  now  prettj  generally  acknowledged.  We  add  a  few  of  the  moat 
weighty  testimonies.  LnrHsa,  who  bore  a  real  aversion  to  Jerome  on  aooount  of 
his  fanatical  devotion  to  monkery,  still,  in  view  of  the  invaluable  assistance  he 
received  from  the  Volgate  in  his  own  similar  work,  does  him  the  justice  to  say : 
**Bl.  Jerome  has  personally  done  more  and  greater  in  translation  than  any  one  man 
win  imitate."  Zd€Ki.iB,  L  c.  p.  188,  thhiks:  ''The  Volgate  is  unqaestionably  the 
most  importsnt  and  most  meritorioos  achievement  of  oar  author,  the  ripest  froit  of 
his  laborious  studies,  not  only  in  the  department  of  Hebrew,  in  which  he  leaves  all 
other  ecclesiastical  authors  of  antiquity  &r  behind,  but  also  in  tliat  of  Greek  and  of 
biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  in  general,  in  which  he  exceb  at  least  all,  even  the 
greatest,  of  the  Western  fifcthers.**  0.  F.  Faitzscbi  (hi  Heneog*s  EncykL  vol  xviL 
p.  485):  ^  The  severe  judgment  respecting  the  labor  of  Jerome  softened  with  time, 
and,  in  fact,  so  swung  to  the  opposite,  that  he  was  regarded  as  preserved  from  error 
by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  This  certainly  cannot  be  admitted,  for  the 
defects  are  palpably  many  and  various.  Tet  criticism  must  acknowledge  that 
Jerome  performed  a  truly  important  service  for  his  sge;  that  he  JBrst  gave  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  West,  and  in  a  measure  also  the  New,  in  a  substantially  pure 
fonn ;  put  a  stop,  provisionally,  to  the  conf^ion  of  the  Bible'  text ;  and  as  a  trans- 
lator gave,  on  the  whole,  the  true  sense.  He  very  properly  aimed  to  be  interpre$^ 
TuA  paraphradesj  but  in  the  great  dissimilarity  between  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  idiom, 
he  encountered  the  danger  of  slavish  llteralneas.  This  he  has  in  general  avoided, 
and  has  been  able  to  keep  a  certain  mean  between  too  great  strictness  and  too  great 
freedom,  so  that  the  language,  though  everywhere  showing  the  Hebrew  tinge,  would 
not  at  all  offend,  but  rather  favor,  the  reader  of  tJua  day.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that 
Jerome  could  have  done  still  better.  It  was  not  that  reverence,  caution,  restrained 
him;  to  avoid  offence,  he  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  current  version, 
especially  in  the  New  Testament  He  sometimes  let  fidse  translations  stand,  when 
they  seemed  hannless  ("quod  non  nocebat,  mutare  noluimus"),  and  probably  fol- 
lowed popular  osage  in  respect  to  phraseology ;  so  that  the  style  is  not  perfectly 
unifornL  finally,  he  did  not  always  give  himself  dae  time,  bat  worked  rapidly. 
This  is  particulariy  true  in  the  Apocrypha,  of  which,  however,  he  had  a  very  low 
estimate.  Some  parts  he  left  entirely  nntooched,  othen  he  translated  or  revised 
very  hastily.*'  Comp.  also  the  opinion  of  the  English  schoUr,  B.  F.  Wnrroon,  in 
W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vdL  liL  pp.  1696  and  1914  f.,  who  says  among 
other  things:  "When  every  allowanoe  has  been  made  for  the  rudeness  of  the 
oii^nal  Latm,  and  the  haste  of  Jerome's  revision,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  Yolgate  is  not  only  the  most  venerable  but  also  the  most  precious  monument  of 
Latin  Christianity.  For  ten  centories  it  preserved  in  Western  Europe  a  text  of 
Holy  Scripture  far  purer  than  that  which  was  ooirent  in  the  Byxantlne  church ;  and 
•ft  the  revival  of  Greek  learning,  guided  the  way  towards  a  revision  of  the  late 
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Above  all  his  contcmporariee,  and  above  all  his  3uoces8or8 
down  to  the  eixteenth  centary,  cl[eroine,  bj  his  linguistic 
knowledge,  his^  Oriental  travel,  and  his  entire  culture,  was  best 
fitted,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  man,  to  undertake  and  successfully 
execute  so  gigantic  a  task,  and  a  task  which  just  then,  with 
tlie  approaching  separation  of  East  and  West,  and  the  decay 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  in 
Latin  Christendom,  was  of  the  highest  necessity.  Here,  as  so 
often  in  history,  we  plainly  discern  the  hand  of  divine  Provi- 
dence. Jerome  began  the  work  during  his  second  residence 
in  Borne  (382-385),  at  the  suggestion  of  pope  Damasus,  who 
deserves  much  more  credit  for  that  suggestion  than  for  his 
hymns.  'He  at  first  intended  only  a  revision  of  the  Itala,  the 
old  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  which  came  down  from  the 
second  century,  and  the  text  of  which  had  fallen  into  inextrica- 
ble confusion  through  the  negligence  of  transcribers  and  the 
caprice  of  correctors.*  He  finished  the  translation  at  Bethle- 
hem, in  the  year  405,  after  twenty  years  of  toil.  He  translated 
first  the  Gospelsj  then  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  next  the 
Psalter  (which  he  wrought  over  twice,  in  Borne  and  in  Bethle- 
hem"), and  then,  in  irregular  succession,  the  historical,  prophe-- 
tic,  and  poetical  books,  and  in  part  the  Apocrypha,  which, 
however,  he  placed  decidedly  below  the  canonical  books.  By 
this  ^'  labor  pius,  sed  periculosa  prsesnmtio,"  as  he  called  it,  he 
subjected  himself  to  all  kinds  of  enmity  from  ignorance  and 
blind  aversion  to  change,  and  was  abused  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  and  falsifier  of  the  Scripture ; '  but  from  other  sources 
he  received  much  encouragement.    The  JNew  Testament  and 

Greek  text,  in  which  the  best  biblical  critics  have  followed  the  steps  of  Bentley, 
with  eyer-deepening  conTiction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  coincidence  of  Hie 
earliest  Greek  and  Latin  anthoriHes." 

'  Jerome  says  of  the  Itala:  **  Tot  sunt  ezemplaria  pssne  qnot  codices,'*  and  fire- 
qnently  oompluns  of  the  "yarietas"  and  **  vitiositas"  of  the  Oodices  Latini,  which 
he  chaises  partly  upon  the  original  translators,  partly  upon  presumptuous  reyisers, 
partly  upon  negligent  transcribers.  Comp.  especially  his  Profat  in  Eyang.  ad 
Damasum. 

'  Both  yersions  continued  in  use,  the  former  as  the  PtalUrium  Romanwn,  the 
other  as  the  DuUierivm  CMUieanum^  like  the  two  English  yersions  of  the  PsaliBi 
In  the  worship  of  the  Anglican  church. 

'  Falsarius,  sacrilegus,  et  corruptor  Scriptom. 
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the  Psalter  were  drcalated  and  used  in  the  chnrch  long  before 
the  completion  of  the  whole.  Angnstine,  for  example,  was 
using  the  New  Testament  of  Jerome,  and  urged  him  strongly 
to  translate  the  Old  Testam^it,  but  to  translate  it  from  the 
Septuagint/  Gradually  the  whole  version  made  its  way  on  its 
own  merits,  without  authoritative  enforcement,  and  was  used 
iu  the  West,  at  first  together  with  the  Itala,  and  after  about 
the  ninth  century  alone. 

The  Yulgate  takes  the  first  place  among  the  Bible-versions 
of  the  ancient  church.  It  exerted  the  same  influence  upon 
Latin  Christendom  as  the  Septnagint  upon  Greek,  and  it  is 
directly  or  indirectly  the  mother  of  most  of  the  earlier  ver- 
sions in  the  European  vernaculars.'  It  is  made  immediately 
from  the  original  languages,  though  with  the  use  of  all  acces- 
sible helps,  and  is  as  much  superior  to  the  Itala  as  Luther^s 
Bible  to  the  older  German  versions.  From  the  present  stage 
of  biblical  philology  and  exegesis  the  Yulgate  can  be  charged, 
indeed,  with  innumerable  faalts,  inaccuracies,  inconsistencies, 
and  arbitrary  dealing,  in  particulars;*  but  notwithstanding 
these,  it  deserves,  as  a  whole,  the  highest  praise  for  the  bold- 
ness with  which  it  went  back  from  the  half-deified  Septuagint 
directly  to  the  original  Hebrew;  for  its  union  of  fidelity  and 
freedom ;  and  for  the  dignity,  clearness,  and  gracefnlness  of  its 
style.  Accordingly,  after  the  extinction  of  the  knowledge  of 
Greek,  it  very  naturally  became  the  clerical  Bible  of  Western 
Christendom,  and  so  continued  to  be,  till  the  genius  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England, 
returning  to  the  original  text,  and  still  further  penetrating  the 

'  AngQstine  feared,  from  the  diBpUoement  of  the  Septuagint,  which  be  regarded 
as  apostolically  sanctioned,  and  as  inspired,  a  diviaion  between  the  Greek  and  Latm 
church,  but  yielded  afterwards,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  correct  view  of  Jerome, 
and  rectified  in  his  Betractations  aereral  false  translationa  in  his  former  works. 
Westcott,  in  his  scholarly  article  on  the  Vulgate  (in  Smithes  Dictionary  oC  the  Bible, 
ill.  902),  makes  the  remark :  **  There  are  few  more  touching  instances  of  humility 
than  that  of  the  young  Augustine  bending  himself  in  entire  submission  before  the 
eontemptuons  and  impatient  reproof  of  the  veteran  scholar." 

'  Sxoeptiog  the  Gothic  Tersion,  which  ia  older  than  Jerome,  and  the  SlaToniOj 
which  comes  down  from  Methodius  and  Cyril. 

*  It  has  been  so  censured  long  ago  by  Le  Clerc  in  his  QwestioneB  HieronymJaitta 
1719. 
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spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  though  with  the  eontinnal  help  of  the 
Vulgate,  produced  a  number  of  popular  Bibles,  which  were 
the  same  to  the  evangeh'cal  laity  that  the  Ynlgate  had  been 
for  many  centuries  to  the  catholic  clergy.  This  high  place  the 
Ynlgate  holds  even  to  this  day  in  the  Boman  church,  where 
it  is  unwarrantably  and  perniciously  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  original.* 

The  Commentaries  of  Jerome  cover  Genesis,  the  Major  and 
Minor  Prophets,  EoclesiasteB,  Job,  some  of  the  Psalms,*  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Titus,  and  Philemon.'    Besides  these  he  translated  the 

^  For  particulars  respecting  the  Vulgate,  see  H.  Uodt  :  De  Bibliorum  textibus 
origmalibus,  Ozon.  1706;  Joh.  Clibious:  QusBstiones  Hieronymiaiue,  Amsterd. 
1710  (who,  provoked  by  the  exaggerated  praise  of  the  Benedictine  editor,  Martianay, 
subjected  the  Vulgate  to  a  sharp  and  penetrating,  though  in  part  unjust  criticism) ; 
Lkandsb  tan  Ess  :  Pragmatisch-lmtische  Oeschichte  der  Vulgata,  Tub.  1824 ;  the 
lengthy  iu>ticle  Vulgata  by  0.  F.  Fbitzsohx  in  Herzog*s  Thcol.  EncycL  toL  xtIL  pp. 
422-460 ;  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  B.  F.  Wxstcott  in  W.  Smithes  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  1868,  roL  ill  pp.  688-718;  and  Zocklkr:  Hieronymos,  pp.  99 
ff. ;  188  ff. ;  348  ff. 

The  text  of  the  Vulgate,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  become  as  corrupt  as  the  text 
of  the  Itala  wiis  at  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  it  is  as  much  in  need  of  a  critical  revi- 
sion from  manuscript  sources,  as  the  textus  receptus  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
authorized  editions  of  Sirrns  V.  and  Glemint  XUI.  have  not  accomplished  this 
task.  Maktianat,  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome's  woik,  did  more  valuable 
service  towards  an  approximate  restoration  of  the  Vulgate  in  its  original  form  from 
manuscript  sources.  Of  late  the  learned  Bamabite  G.  Vxbcklloni  has  conmienoed 
such  a  critical  revision  in  Varise  Lectionea  Vulgata)  Latin.  Bibliorum  editionia,  torn. 
L  (Pentat),  Rome,  1860 ;  torn.  iL  Pars  prior  (to  1  Regg.),  1862.  Wkstoott,  in  the 
article  referred  to,  has  made  use  of  the  chief  results  of  this  work,  which  may  be  said 
to  create  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Vulgate. 

*  Hifl  seven  treatises  on  Psalms  x.-xvi.  (probably  translated  from  Origen),  and 
his  brief  annotations  to  all  the  Psalms  (commentarioli)  are  lost,  but  the  pseudo. 
hieronymianum  breviarium  in  Psalmos,  a  poor  oompilation  of  later  dmes  (Opera,  vii. 
1-688),  contains  perhaps  fragments  of  these. 

'  Opera,  tonL  iil  iv.  v.  vi  and  vil.  Jerome  dedicated  his  commentaries  and 
other  writings  mostly  to  those  high-bom  ladies  of  Bome  whom  he  induced  to 
embrace  the  asoetio  mode  of  life,  as  Paula,  Eustochium,  MaroeOa,  &c  He  receiTed 
much  encouragement  from  them  in  his  labors ;— sueh  was  the  lively  theological  inteiw 
est  which  prevailed  in  some  female  circles  at  the  timeu  He  was,  however,  cen- 
sured on  this  account,  and  defended  himself  in  the  Pre&oe  to  his  Gommentary  on 
Zephaniah,  tom.  vi.  671,  by  referiing  to  Deborah  and  Huldah,  Judith  and  Esther, 
Anna,  Elisabeth,  and  Maiy,  not  foigettang  the  heathen  Sappho,  Aspana,  Themistai 
and  tlie  Gomelia  Graochorum,  as  examples  of  literary  women. 
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Homilies  of  Origen  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  on  the  Gospel 
of  Lake,  and  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Of  the  last  be  says : 
^*'  While  Origen  in  his  other  writings  has  sorpassed  all  othersj 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon  he  has  surpassed  himself."  * 

His  best  excgetical  labors  are  those  on  the  Prophets  (par- 
ticnlarly  his  Isaiah,  written  A.  d.  408-410 ;  his  Ezekiel, 
A.  D.  410-415 ;  and  his  J^remiah^  to  chap,  xxxii.,  interrupted 
bj  his  death),  and  those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Oalatians, 
Ephesians,  and  Titus  (written  in  388),  together  with  his  critical 
Questions  (or  investigations)  on  Genesis.  But  thej  are  not 
uniformly  carried  out ;  many  parts  are  very  indifferent,  others 
thrown  off  with  unconscionable  carelessness  in  reliance  on  his 
genius  and  his  reading,  or  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  as  they 
came  into  his  head.'  He  not  seldom  surprises  by  clear,  nat- 
ural, and  conclusive  expositions,  while^  just  on  the  difficult 
passages  he  wavers,  or  confines  himself  to  adducing  Jewish 
traditions  and  the  exegetical  opinions  of  the  earlier  fathers, 
especially  of  Oiigen,  Ensebins,  ApolIinariB,  and  Didymus, 
leaving  the  reader  to  judge  and  to  choose.  His  scholarly  in- 
dustry, taste,  and  skill,  however,  always  afford  a  certain  com- 
pensation for  the  defect  of  method  and  consistency,  so  that  his 
commentaries  are,  after  all,  the  most  instructive  we  have  from 
the  Latin  church  of  that  day,  not  excepting  even  those  of 
Augustine,  which  otherwise  greatly  surpass  them  in  theological 
depth  and  spiritual  unction.  He  justly  observes  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah :  '^  He  who  does  not  know  the 
Scriptures,  does  not  know  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God; 
ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  ignorance  of  Clirist."  * 

'  PriBf.  in  HdmO.  Orig.  in  Cantia  Cant  torn.  iiL  600.  Rufinns,  during  the 
Origenistic  oontroyenj,  did  not  forget  to  remind  him  of  this  sentence. 

'  He  frequently  exciues  this  '  dictare  quodcnnqne  in  buccam  vcnerit,**  by  his 
want  of  time  and  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  Comp.  Preface  to  the  third  book  of  his 
Comment  in  £p.  ad  Galat  (tom.  riL  486).  At  the  close  of  the  brief  Preface  to  the 
second  book  of  his  Commentary  on  the  £p.  to  the  Ephesians  (tom.  yii.  586),  he  says 
that  he  often  managed  to  write  as  many  as  a  thousand  lines  in  one  day  (*'  interdom 
per  dnguloe  dies  usque  ad  numerum  mille  yersuum — ^L  e.,  here  (rrlxoi — ^perre- 
nire"). 

*  "Qui  nesdt  Seripturas,  nescit  Dei  Tirtntem  (jusque  sapfentiam;  ignoratio 
Scripturarum  Ignoratio  Christi  est" 
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Jerome  had  the  natural  talent  and  the  acquired  knowledgei 
to  make  him  the  father  of  grammatico-historical  interpretation, 
upon  which  all  sound  studj  of  the  Scriptures  must  proceed. 
He  very  rightly  felt  that  the  expositor  must  not  put  his  own 
fancies  into  the  word  of  God,  bnt  draw  out  the  meaning  of  that 
word,  and  he  sometimes  fii^ds  fault  with  Origen  and  the  alle- 
gorical  method  for  roaming  in  the  wide  fields  of  imagination, 
and  giving  out  the  writer's  own  thought  and  fancy  for  the 
hidden  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  church.^  In  this 
healthfnl  exegetical  spirit  he  excelled  all  the  fathers,  except 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret.  In  the  Latin  church  no  others, 
except  the  heretical  Pelagius  (whose  short  exposition  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  is  incorporated  in  the  works  of  Jerome),  and 
the  unknown  Ambrosiaster  (whose  commentary  has  found  its 
way  among  the  works  of  Ambrose),  thought  like  him.  But 
he  was  far  from  being  consistent ;  he  committed  the  very  fault 
he  censures  in  Eusebius,  who  in  the  superscription  of  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  promised  a  historical  exposition,  but,  for- 
getting the  promise,  fell  into  the  fashion  of  Origen.  Though 
he  often  makes  very  bold  utterances,  such  as  that  on  the  orig- 
inal identity  of  presbyter  and  bishop,"  and  even  shows  traces 
of  a  loose  view  of  inspiration,'  yet  he  had  not  the  courage,  and 
was  too  scrupulously  concerned  for  his  orthodoxy,  to  break 
with  the  traditional  exegesis.  He  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
to  indulge,  after  giving  tlie  historical  sense,  in  fantastic  alle- 
gorizing, or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  ^'  to  spread  the  sails  of 
the  spiritual  understanding."  ^ 

*  Gomp.  particularlj  the  Preface  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  Coromentaxy  on  Isaiah, 
and  £p.  63  ad  Pauliumn,  o.  7. 

'  In  the  Oomm.  on  Tit.  L  5,  and  elsewhere,  e.  g.,  Epist  69  ad  Ooeannm,  a  S, 
and  Epist  146  ad  Evangelmn,  c.  1.  Such  assertions,  which  we  find  also  in  Ambro- 
riastcr,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret,  were  not  disputed  at  that  time,  bat  sabae- 
qaently  they  gave  rise  to  violent  disputes  between  Episcopalians  and  Pre8byterian& 
Comp.  ray  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  g  1S2,  p.  624  f. 

'  He  admits,  for  instance,  chronological  contradictions,  or,  at  least,  mexpHcable 
difiBculties  in  the  Ooepel  history  (Ep.  67  ad  Pammach.  o.  1  and  8),  and  he  even  ren* 
tores  unjustly  to  censure  St  Paul  for  supposed  solecisms,  barbarisms,  and  weak 
arguments  (Ep.  121  ad  Alag.;  Comment,  in  6aL  ilL  1 ;  It.  24;  tL  2;  Comment,  in 
Kph.  iii.  3,  8,  18 ;  Comment  hi  THt  I  8). 

*  *'  Spiritualis  intelligentifB  vela  pandere,**  or  '*  spiritoale  SDdifidnm  sapor  histoiiH 
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He  distinguishes  in  most  cases  a  donble  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :  the  literal  and  the  spiritual,  or  the  historical  and  the 
all^orical ;  sometimes,  with  Origen  and  the  Alexandrians,  a 
triple  sense :  the  historical,  the  tropological  (moral),  and  the 
pneumatical  (mystical). 

The  word  of  God  does  unquestionably  carry  in  its  letter  a 
living  and  life-giving  spirit,  and  is  capable  of  endless  applica- 
tion to  all  times  and  circumstances ;  and  here  lies  the  truth  in 
the  allegorical  method  of  the  ancient  church.  But  the  spirit- 
ual sense  must  be  derived  with  tender  conscientiousness  and 
self-command  from  the  natural,  literal  meaning,  not  brought 
from  without,  as  another  sense  beside,  or  above,  or  against 
the  literal. 

Jerome  goes  sometimes  as  far  as  Origen  in  the  unscrupulouB 
twisting  of  the  letter  and  the  history,  and  adopts  his  mischievous 
principle  of  entirely  rejecting  the  literal  sense  whenever  it  may 
seem  ludicrous  or  unworthy.  For  instance :  By  the  Shunamite 
damse],  the  concubine  of  the  aged  king  David,  he  understands 
(imitating  Origen's  allegorical  obliteration  of  the  double  crime 
against  Uriah  and  Bathsheba)  the  ever- virgin  TVisdom  of 
God,  so  extolled  by  Solomon ; '  and  the  earnest  controversy 
between  Paul  and  Peter  lie  alters  into  a  sham  fight  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Antiochian  Christians  who  were  present 
thus  making  out  of  it  a  deceitful  accommodation,  over  nAich 
Augustine  (who  took  just  offence  at  such  p(it/rocinvwni  men* 
dacii)  drew  him  into  an  epistolary  controversy  characteristic 
of  the  two  men.' 

fundamentom  extraere,**  or  "quasi  inter  saxa  et  soopulofl^  (between  SeylUi  and  Cha- 
rrbdis),  ^  sic  inter  hifltoriam  et  allegoriam  orationiB  corsum  flectere.'* 

'  Ep.  62  ad  Kepotianmn,  o.  2-4.  He  objects  against  the  historical  constraction, 
that  it  18  absard,  masmuch  as  the  aged  David,  then  seventy  years  old,  might  as  weU 
have  wanned  himself  in  the  arms  of  Bathsheba,  Abigail,  and  the  other  wives  and 
concubines  still  living,  considering  that  Abraham  at  a  still  more  advanced  age  was 
content  with  his  Sarah,  Isaac  with  his  Rebeocah.  The  Shunamite,  therefore,  most 
be  "sapientia  qus  numquam  senescit"  (o.  4,  tom.  L  258).  Nevertheless,  in  another 
place,  he  understands  the  same  passage  literally.  Contra  Jovinian.  1. 1  o.  24  (torn.  L 
{74),  where  he  mentions  this  and  other  sins  of  David,  "  non  quod  Sanctis  viris  aliqidd 
detrahere  audeam,  sed  quod  aliud  sit  hi  lege  versari,  aliud  in  evangelic.*^ 

'  Oomp.  Jerome's  Com.  on  OaL  ii.  11-14 ;  Aug.  Epp.  2S,  40,  and  82,  or  Epp. 
S6, 67,  and  1 16  among  the  Epistles  of  Jerome  (Opera,  L  if  00  aqq. ;  404  sqq. ;  761  sqq.) 
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It  is  remarkable  that  Aiignstine  and  Jerome,  in  the  two 
exegetical  questions,  on  which  they  corresponded,  interchanged 
sides,  and  each  took  the  other's  point  of  view.  In  the  dispute 
on  the  occurrence  in  Antioch  (Gal.  li.  11-14),  Augustine  repre- 
sented the  principle  of  evangelical  freedom  and  love  of  truth, 
Jerome  the  principle  of  traditional  committal  to  dogma  and 
an  equivocal  theory  of  accommodation;  while  in  their  dispute 
on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  Jerome  held  to  true  prog- 
ress, Augustine  to  retrogression  and  false  traditionalism.  And 
each  afterwards  saw  his  error,  and  at  least  partially  gave  it 
up. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Prophets,  Jerome  sees  too  many 
allusions  to  the  heretics  of  his  time  (as  Luther  finds  every- 
where allusions  to  the  Papists,  fanatics,  and  sectarians) ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  zeal  he  inherited  from  Origen 
against  all  chiliasm,  he  finds  far  too  little  reference  to  the  end 
of  all  things  in  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord.  He  limits,  for 
example,  even  the  eschatological  discourse  of  Christ  in  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  Paul's  prophecy  of  the 
man  of  sin  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  exegetical  works  in  the  wider  sense  belongs 
the  book  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Names,  an 
etymological  lexicon  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  useful  for  its  time,  but  in  many  respects  defective, 
and  now  worthless ;  *  and  a  free  translation  of  the  Onomasticon 
of  Eusebius,  a  sort  of  biblical  topology  in  alphabetical  order, 
still  valuable  to  antiquarian  scholarship.' 

After  defending  for  a  long  time  bis  false  interpretation,  Jerome  gare  it  up  at  last^ 
A.  D.  416,  in  bis  Dial,  contra  Pelag.  1.  i.  c.  22.  Angnstine,  on  tbe  other  band,  yielded 
his  erroneous  preference  for  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  fbom  tbe  Septuagint 
instead  of  tbe  original  Hebrew,  although  be  contmued  to  entertain  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  tbe  yalue  of  the  Septuagint  and  tbe  rery  imperfect  Itala.  Besides  these 
tTo  points  of  dispute  tbe  Origenistic  errors  were  a  subject  of  correspondence  between 
these  most  distinguished  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church. 

'  liber  de  inierpretatione  nominum  Hebraieorum,  or  De  nominibus  Hebr.  (Opera, 
tom.  UL  1-120).  Clkricus,  in  his  Qusestiones  Hieronymianaa,  sererely  eritictsed 
this  book. 

'  Liber  de  situ  et  nominibus  locomm  Hebraieorum,  usuallj  dted  under  the  title 
Boaebii  Onomasticon  (urbium  et  locorum  S.  Scriptune).    Opera,  torn,  iit  121-290l 
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II.  The  HI8T0BI0AL  wofks,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
elsewhere  touehed,  are  important  to  the  history  of  the  fatben 
and  the  saints,  to  Christian  literature,  and  to  the  history  of 
morals. 

First  among  them  is  a  free  Latin  reproduction  and  contin 
aation  of  the  Greek  Chronicle  of  Eusebins;  i.  e.,  chronological 
tables  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  history  of  the  world 
and  the  church  to  the  year  379.*  Jerome  dictated  this  work 
quite  fiigitively  during  his  residence  with  Gregory  Nazianzen 
in  Constantinople  (a.  d.  380).  In  spite  of  its  many  errors,  it 
formed  a  very  useful  and  meritorious  contribution  to  Latin 
literature,  and  a  principal  source  of  the  scanty  historical  in- 
formation of  Western  Christendom  throughout  the  middle  age. 
Pbospeb  AgmxANDS,  a  friend  of  Augustine  and  defender  of 
the  doctrines  of  free  grace  against  the  Semi-Pelagians  in  Gaul, 
continued  the  Chronicle  to  the  year  449 ;  later  authors  brought 
it  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

More  original  is  the  Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Authors,* 
which  Jerome  composed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Theodosius 
(a.  d.  392  and  393),*  at  the  request  of  his  friend,  an  officer, 
Dexter.  It  is  the  pioneer  in  the  history  of  theological  litera- 
ture, and  gives,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  chapters,  short 
biographical  notices  of  as  many  ecclesiastical  writera,  from  the 

Comp.  Clericcs  :  Eiuebii  Onomasticon  cum  versione  Hieronjmi,  Amatel.  1YU7,  and 
a  modem  oonvenieiit  edition  in  Gh'eek  and  Latin  by  F.  Larsow  and  G.  Pabthkt, 
Berlin,  1862. 

'  opera,  Till.  1-820,  including  the  Greek  fragments.  There  is  added  also  the 
Chronioon  of  Pbospkr  Aquitamus  (pp.  821-866),  and  the  Apparatus,  Castigationea 
e^  NotaQ  of  Arn.  Pontac.  We  must  mention  also  the  famous  separate  edition  of 
Jerome's  Chronicle  and  its  continuators  by  Joseph  Scalioir:  Thesaurus  temporum 
Eusobii  Pamphiii,  Hieronymi,  Prosperi,  eta,  Lu^  Bat  1606,  ed.  altera  AmsteL 
1658.  Scaliger  and  Vallarsi  have  spent  immense  industry  and  acutene^«s  in  editing 
this  work  made  very  difficult  by  the  many  chronological  and  other  blunders  and 
the  corruptions  of  the  text  caused  by  ignorant  and  careless  transcribers.  The 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  is  now  known  also  in  an  Armenian  translation,  edited  by 
Angelo  Mai,  Rome,  1888.  The  Greek  original  is  lost  with  the  excepUon  of  a  few 
fragments  of  Syncellus. 

*  Liber  de  illustribns  viris,  or  De  soriptoribus  ecdesiasticis,  frequently  quoted 
by  the  Utle  Catalogus.  See  Opera,  ed.  Vallarm,  torn.  iL  821-956,  together  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  Pseudo-Sophronius. 

*  This  date  is  giyen  by  himself,  cap.  185,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  own  writingpL 
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apostles  to  Jerome  himself,  with  accounts  of  their  most  import 
ant  works.  It  was  partly  designed  to  refute  the  charge  of 
ignorance,  which  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  and  other  pagans, 
made  against  the  Christians.  Jerome,  at  that  time,  was  not 
yet  so  violent  a  heretic-hater,  and  was  quite  fair  and  liberal  in 
his  estimate  of  such  men  as  Origen  and  Eusebius.*  But  manj 
of  his  sketches  are  too  short  and  meagre ;  even  those,  for  exam- 
ple, of  so  important  men  as  Cyprian,  Athanasiiis,  Basil  the 
Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysos- 
tom  (t  407).'  Ilis  junior  cotemporary,  Augustine,  who  had  at 
that  time  already  written  several  philosophical,  exegetical,  and 
polemic  works,  he  entirely  omits. 

The  Catalogue  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  same  spirit 
by  the  Semi-Pelagian  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  by  Isidore  of 
Seville,  by  Ii.dkfonsus,  and  by  othera,  into  the  middle  age. 

Jerome  wrote  also  biographies  of  celebrated  hermits,  Paul 
of  Thebes  (a.  d.  375),  Hilabion,  and  the  imprisoned  Malchits 
(a.  d.  390),  in  very  graceful  and  entertaining  style,  bat  with 
many  fabulous  and  superstitious  accompaniments,  and  with 
extravagant  veneration  of  the  monastic  life,  wliich  he  aimed  by 
these  writings  to  promote."  They  were  read  at  that  time  aa 
eagerly  as  novels.  These  biographies,  and  several  necrological 
letters  in  honor  of  deceased  friends,  such  as  Nepotian,  Luciuius, 

'  In  the  yery  first  chapter  he  sajs  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  that  it  was  by 
most  rejected  as  spurious  **  propter  stjli  cum  priore  dissonantiam.'*  A  thorou^ 
inTestigatioii,  howeyer,  leads  to  a  more  favorable  result  as  to  the  genuineoess  of 
this  Epistle.  He  admits  in  his  catalogue  even  heretics,  as  Tatian,  Bardesanes,  and 
Priscillian,  also  the  Jews  Philo  and  Josephus,  and  the  heathen  philosopher  Seneca. 

*  Of  Ghrysostom  he  merely  says,  cap.  129 :  **  Joannes  Antiochenie  ecclesias  pi^A* 
byter,  Eusebii  Emiseni  Diodorique  sectator,  multa  componere  dicltur,  de  quibud 
Tcpl  itpvaivrit  tantum  legl*'  But  afterwards,  during  the  Origenistio  controTersies, 
he  translated  a  passionate  libel  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  against  Ghrysostom, 
and  praised  it  as  a  valuable  book  (comp.  Ep.  114  ad  Theophilum,  written  405). 
Fragments  of  this  miserable  Libellus  Theophili  contra  Joannem  Chrysost.  axe  pre- 
served in  the  Defensio  triimi  capp.  1.  vL  by  Facuudus  of  Hermiane. 

'  Opera,  tom.  li.  1  sqq.  In  most  of  the  former  editions  these  VitiB  are  wrongly 
placed  among  the  Epistles.  To  the  same  class  of  writings  belongs  the  translation 
of  the  Rcgula  PachomiL  Characteristic  is  the  judgment  of  Gibbon  (ch.  xxxviL  ad 
ann.  870) :  *^  The  stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malchus  by  Jerome  are  admimbly 
told :  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  the  want  of  truth  anc 
common  sense.*' 
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Lea,  Blasilla,  Paulina,  Paula,  and  Marcella,  are  maBterpieces 
of  rhetorical  ascetic  hagiographj.  Thej  introduce  the  legend 
arj  literature  of  the  middle  age,  with  its  indiscriminate  miz* 
tore  of  history  and  fiftble,  and  its  sacrifice  of  historical  truth  to 
popular  edification. 

m.  Of  the  FOLEiao  dootsikal  and  mrmoAL  works'  some 
relate  to  the  Arian  controversieB,  some  to  the  Origenistic, 
some  to  the  Pelagian.  In  the  first  class  belongs  the  Dialogue 
against  the  schismatic  Luciferians,'  which  Jerome  wrote  dur* 
ing  his  desert  life  in  Syria  (a.  d.  379)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Meletian  schism  in  Antioch ;  also  his  translation  of  the  work 
of  Didjmus  On  the  Holy  Ghost,  begun  in  Bome  and  finished 
in  Bethlehem.  His  book  Against  Bishop  John  of  Jerusalem 
(a.  d.  399),  and  his  Apology  to  his  former  friend  Bufinus,  in 
three  books  (a.  d.  402-403),  are  directed  against  Origenism.' 
In  the  third  class  belongs  the  Dialogue  against  the  Pelagians, 
in  three  books  (a.  d.  415).  Other  polemic  works,  Against 
Helvidius  (written  in  383),  Against  Jovinian  (a.  d.  393),  and 
Against  Yigilantius  (dictated  rapidly  in  one  night  in  406),  are 
partly  doctrinal,  partly  ethical  in  their  nature,  and  mainly 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  immaculate  virginity  of  Mary, 
celibacy,  vigils,  relic-worship,  and  the  monastic  life. 

These  controversial  writings,  the  contents  of  which  we  have 
already  noted  in  the  proper  place,  do  the  author,  on  the  whole, 
little  credit,  and  stand  in  striking  contrast  with  his  fame  as 

>  AU  in  the  seooDd  rolume  of  the  editions  of  Tallani  (p.  171  eqq.)  and  Migne 
(p.  166  aqq.). 

*  Altercatio  Lnciferiani  et  Orthodozi,  or  Dialogos  contra  Ladferianoe.  The 
Laciferians  bad  their  name  from  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Galaris  in  Sardinia  (died  871), 
the  head  of  the  strict  Athanasian  party,  who  arbitrarily  ordained  Paulinus  bishop 
of  Antioch  hi  opposition  to  the  legitimate  Heletius  (862),  because  the  latter  had  been 
elected  by  the  Arian  or  Semi-Arian  party,  although  immediately  after  his  ordination 
he  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Ludfer  afterwards  fell  out  with 
the  orthodox  and  organized  a  new  schismatic  party,  whidi  adopted  Novatian  prin* 
•iples  of  disdpline,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  gradually  returned  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 

'  Besides  these  Jerome  translated  sereral  letters  of  Epiphanius  and  Theophilua 
of  Alexandria  agunst  the  Origenists,  which  haYC  been  incorporated  by  VaUani  with 
the  ooQeotion  of  Jerome's  Epistles. 
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one  of  the  principal  saints  of  the  Roman  church.  Thej  shovi 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the  ai'ts  of  an  advocate  and 
all  the  pugilism  of  a  dialectician,  together  with  boundless 
vehemence  and  fanatical  zealotism,  which  scruple  over  no 
weapons  of  wit,  mockery,  irony,  suspicion,  and  calumny,  to 
annihilate  opponents,  and  which  pursue  them  even  after  their 
deatli.'  And  their  contents  afford  no  sufficient  compensation 
for  these  faults.  For  Jerome  was  not  an  original,  profound, 
systematic,  or  consistent  thinker,  and  therefore  very  little  fitted 
for  a  didactic  theologian.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  distinction  between  ova-la 
and  vnoaraaL^j  and  left  this  important  question  to  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus ;  in  the  Origenistic  controversy 
be  must,  in  his  violent  condemnation  of  all  Origenists,  contra- 
dict his  own  former  view  and  veneration  of  Origen  as  the 
greatest  teacher  after  the  Apostles ;  and  in  the  Pelagian  con 
troverey  he  was  influenced  chiefly  by  personal  considerations, 
and  drawn  half  way  to  Augustine's  side;  for  while  he  was 
always  convinced  of  the  univereality  of  sin,*  in  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  predestination  he  adopted  synergistic 
or  Semi-Pelagian  views,   and  afterwards  continued    in   the 

*  Of  the  dead  Jovinian  be  says  (Ady.  Yi^.  c  1) :  ^  Die  Bomanss  ecdesisD  auo- 
toritate  damnatus,  inter  phasides  aves  et  carnes  suillas  non  tarn  emisit  spixitum, 
quam  enictavit"  He  threatened  his  former  friend  Kufinua,  whose  language  he  bad 
perverted  into  a  threat  to  take  his  life,  with  a  libel  suit,  and  after  his  death  in  410 
he  wrote  in  an  ignoble  sense  of  triumph  (io  the  Prologue  to  his  Ccmmeatuj  on 
Bzekiel) :  **  Swrpiiu  inter  Enceladum  et  Forphyrionem  Trinacriss  humo  premitur,  et 
hydra  multorum  capitum  contra  nos  aliquando  sibilare  oesaavit"  From  Jerome's 
polemical  writings  one  would  form  a  most  unfavorable  opinion  of  Bufinus.  Two 
divines  of  Aquileja,  Fontanini  and  Maria  de  Rubeis,  felt  it  their  duty  to  vindicate 
lu5  memory  against  unjust  aspersions.  Comp.  Zockler,  L  c.  p.  266  f.  Augustine, 
in  a  letter  to  Jerome  (Ep.  Hieron.  110,  c.  10),  called  it  a  '*  magnum  et  triste  mira- 
culum,"  that  the  friendship  of  Jerome  and  Rufinus  should  have  turned  into  such 
enmity,  and  urged  him  to  reconciliation,  but  in  vain.  This  change,  however,  is 
easily  explained,  since  hatred  is  only  inverted  love.  Rufinus,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, bad  not  spared  Jerome,  and  charged  him  even  with  worse  than  heathen 
bnpiety  for  calling,  in  hypei>ascetic  zeal,  Paula,  the  mother  of  the  nun  Eusto* 
chium,  the  ''mother-in-law  of  God**  (socrus  Dei).  See  his  £p.  xzii  o.  20  ad 
Paulam. 

*  Comp.  particularly  the  passage,  Dial  adv.  Pelag.  1.  ii.  c.  4  (torn.  iL  p 
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bigheBt  consideration  among    the    Semi-Pelagiana  down  to 
Erasmus.' 

He  is  equally  unsatisfactory  as  a  moralist  and  practical 
divine.  He  had  no  connected  system  of  moral  doctrine,  and 
did  not  penetrate  to  the  basis  and  kernel  of  the  Christian  life^ 
but  moved  in  the  outer  circle  of  asceticism  and  casuistry. 
Following  the  spirit  of  his  time,  he  found  the  essence  of  relig- 
ion in  monastic  flight  from  the  world  and  contempt  of  the 
natural  ordinances  of  God,  especially  of  -marriage ;  and,  com- 
pletely  reversiiig  sound  principles,  he  advocated  even  ascetic 
filth  as  an  eictemal  mark  of  inward  purity.*  Of  marriage  he 
had  a  very  low  conception,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  necessary 
evil  for  the  increase  of  virgins.  From  the  expression  of 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  1 :  "It  is  good  not  to  touch  a  woman,"  he 
draws  the  utterly  unwarranted  inference :  ^'  It  is  therefore  bad 
to  touQh  one ;  for  the  only  opposite  of  good  is  bad ; "  and  he 
interprets  the  woe  of  the  Lord  upon  those  Uiat  are  with  child 
and  those  that  give  suck  (Matt.  xxiv.  19),  as  a  condemnation 
of  pregnancy  in  general,  and  of  the  crying  of  little  children, 

'  Hence  it  !a  not  accidental,  that  seTcral  writings  of  Pelagius,  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (with  some  emendations),  his  Epistola  ad  Demetriadem  de 
Tiif^initate,  his  Libellus  fidei  addressed  to  pope  Innocent,  and  the  Spistola  ad  Celan- 
tiam  matronam  de  ratione  pie  mendi  (which  was  probably  likewise  written  by  him), 
found  their  way,  by  an  irony  of  history,  into  the  writings  of  Jerome,  on  a  seeming 
resemblance  in  spirit  and  aim. 

*  **  Difficile  inter  epolas  servatur  pudicitia.  Kitens  cutis  sordidom  ostendit  ani- 
mnm."  So  he  wrote  to  two  ladies,  a  mother  and  her  daughter  in  Gaol,  Ep.  117,  c.  S 
(torn.  L  786).  St  Anthony,  the  patriarch  of  monks,  and  other  saints  of  the  desert 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  who  washed  themselves  but  seldom  and  combed  their  hur 
but  once  in  a  year,  on  holy  Easter  (when  they  ought  to  have  been  eminently  holy, 
that  is,  according  to  their  notions,  eminently  doveoly).  What  a  contrast  this  to  our 
modero  principle  that  deaoliness  is  next  to  godliness  I  We  must,  howerer.  Judge 
this  catholic  ascetic  cynicism  from  the  stand-poiut  of  antiquity.  Even  Socrates, 
startiug  from  the  principle  that  freedom  from  need  was  dirine,  despised  undergar- 
ments and  shoes,  and  contented  himself  with  a  miserable  cloak.  Tet  he  did  not 
neglect  cleanliness  altogether,  and  censured  his  disciple  Antisthenes,  who  ostenta- 
tiously wore  a  dirty  and  torn  doak,  by  reminding  him :  ^  Friend,  vanity  peeps  out 
(rom  the  holes  of  thy  doak.*'  Man  is  by  nature  lazy  and  dirty.  Industry  and 
deanliness  are  the  fruit  of  discipline  and  dvilization.  In  this  respect  Europe  is  in 
idvance  of  Asia,  the  Teutonic  races  in  advance  of  the  Latin.  The  Italians  call  the 
English  and  Americana,  soap-wasters.  The  use  of  soap  and  of  the  raaor  is  a  tMl  d 
modem  dvilization. 
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and  of  all  the  trouble  and  fruit  of  the  married  life.  The  diB 
agreeable  fact  of  the  marriage  of  Peter  he  endeavorB  to  weaken 
by  the  groundless  assumption  that  the  apostle  forsook  his  wife 
when  he  forsook  his  net,  and,  besides,  that  ^'  he  must  have 
washed  away  the  stain  of  his  married  life  by  the  blood  of  his 
martyrdom."  * 

In  a  letter,  otherwise  very  beautiful  and  rich,  to  the  young 
Nepotian,"  he  gives  this  advice :  "  Let  your  lodgings  be  rarely 
or  never  visited  by  women.  You  must  either  ignore  alike,  or 
love  alike,  all  the  daughters  and  virgins  of  Christ.  ]^ay, 
dwell  not  under  the  same  roof  with  them,  nor  ti*u8t  their 
former  chastity ;  you  cannot  be  holier  than  David,  nor  wiser 
than  Solomon.  Never  forget  that  a  woman  drove  the  inhab* 
ita'nts  of  Paradise  out  of  their  possession.  In  sickness  any 
brother,  or  your  sister,  or  your  mother,  can  minister  to  you 
In  the  lack  of  such  relatives,  the  church  herself  maintains 
many  aged  women,  whom  you  can  at  the  same  time  remuner* 
ate  for  their  nursing  with  welcome  alms.  I  know  some  who 
are  well  in  the  body  indeed,  but  sick  in  mind.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous service  in  any  case,  that  is  done  to  you  by  one  whose 
face  you  often  see.  If  in  your  official  duty  as  a  clergyman 
you  must  visit  a  widow  or  a  maiden,  never  enter  her  house 
alone.  Take  with  you  only  those  whose  company  does  you  no 
shame ;  only  some  reader,  or  acolyth,  or  psalm-einger,  whose 
oniament  consists  not  in  clothes,  but  in  good  morals,  who  does 
not  crimp  his  hair  with  crisping  pins,  but  shows  chastity  in 
his  whole  bearing.  But  privately  or  without  witnesses,  never 
put  yourself  in  the  presence  of  a  woman." 

Such  exhortations,  however,  were  quite  in  the  spirit  of  that 
age,  and  were  in  part  founded  in  Jerome's  own  bitter  expe- 
rience in  his  youth,  and  in  the  thoroughly  corrupt  condition  of 
social  life  in  the  sinking  empire  of  Home. 

While  advocating  these  ascetic  extravagancies  Jerome  does 
not  neglect  to  chastise  the  clergy  and  the  monks  for  their  faults 

*  Compare  the  work  AgainBt  JoTinian,  I  L  o.  7,  10,  12,  18, 16, 16,  26,  88,  ete., 
and  sereral  of  hia  ascetio  letters.  Some  of  bis  atteranoes  on  the  state  of  aiatiimonj 
gare  offence  even  to  his  monastic  friends. 

'  £p.  62  (L  264  sqq.)  de  vita  clericorom  et  monachorum,  o.  6. 
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with  the  scourge  of  cntting  satire.  And  his  writingB  are  every 
where  strewn  with  the  pearls  of  beautifnl  moral  maxims  and 
eloquent  exhortations  to  contempt  of  the  world  and  godlj 
conduct' 

lY.  The  Epistles  of  Jerome,  with  all  their  defects,  are  un* 
commonly  instmctiye  and  interesting,  and,  in  easy  flow  and 
elegance  of  diction,  are  not  inferior  to  the  letters  of  Cicero. 
Yallarsi  has  for  the  first  time  put  them  into  chronological 
order  in  the  first  volume  of  his  edition,  and  has  made  the 
former  numbering  of  them  (even  that  of  tlie  Benedictine  edi- 
tion) obsolete.  He  reckons  in  all  a  hundred  and  fifty,  indud^* 
ing  several  letters  from  cotemporaries,  such  as  Epiphanius, 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Augustine,  Damasus,  Pammachius, 
and  Rufinus ;  some  of  them  written  directly  to  Jerome,  and 
some  treating  of  matters  in  which  he  was  interested.  They 
are  addi'essed  to  friends  like  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus,  the 
senator  Pammachius,  the  bishop  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Tlieophilus 
of  Alexandria,  Evangelus,  Rufinus,  Heliodorus,  Riparius, 
Nepotianus,  Oceanus,  Avitus,  Rusticus,  Gaudentius,  and 
Augustine,  and  some  to  distinguished  ascetic  women  and 
maidens  like  Paula,  Eustochium,  Marcella,  Furia,  Fabiola, 
and  Demetrias.  They  treat  of  almost  all  questions  of  philos- 
ophy and  practical  religion,  which  then  agitated  the  Christian 
world,  and  they  faithfully  reflect  the  virtues  and  the  faults 
and  the  remarkable  contrasts  of  Jerome  and  of  his  age. 

Orthodox  in  theology  and  Christology,  Semi-Pelagian  in 
anthropology,  Romanizing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and 
tradition,  anti-chiliastic  in  eschatology,  legalistic  and  ascetic  in 
ethics,  a  violent  fighter  of  all  heresies,  a  fanatical  apologist  of 
all  monkish  extravagancies, — Jerome  was  revered  throughout 
the  catholic  middle  age  as  the  patron  saint  of  Christian  and 
ecclesiastical  learning,  and,  next  to  Augustine,  as  maadmus 
doctor  ecdesiw/  but  by  his  enthusiastic  love  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  his  recourse  to  the  original  languages,  his  classic 

*  Gomp.  a  oolleedon  of  the  prmci|Nd  dootrinal  and  moral  sentences  of  Jerome  b 
^OCKLIR,  p.  429  £  and  p.  468  it 
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translation  of  the  Bible,  aud  his  manifold  exegetical  merits,  be 
also  played  materially  into  the  hands  of  the  Reformation,  and 
as  a  scholar  aud  an  author  still  takes  the  firat  rank,  and  as  an 
influential  theologian  the  second  (after  Augustine),  among  the 
Latin  fathers;  while,  as  a  moral  character,  he  decidedly  falls 
beliind  many  others,  like  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Leo  I.,  and, 
even  according  to  the  standard  of  Boman  asceticism,  can  only 
in  a  very  limited  sense  be  regarded  as  a  saint/ 


§  178.    Augustine. 

L  8.  ^uBBLn  AuouBTiNi  HipponenBifl  episcopi  Opera  •  .  .  Post  Lovanien- 
siam  theologorum  recensionem  [which  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1577 
in  11  Yols.]  castigatos  [referring  to  tomus  primus,  etc.]  denuo  ad  MSS. 
codd.  Gallicanos,  etc.  Opera  et  studio  monaohonun  ordinis  8.  Bene- 
dioti  e  congregatione  8.  Maori  [Fr,  Delfau^  Th,  Blampin,  P,  Couttanty 
and  OL  GuetnU],  Paris,  1679-1700,  zi  torn,  in  8  fol.  vols.  The  same 
edition  reprinted,  with  additions,  at  Antwerp,  1700-1703,  12  parte  in 
9  fol.;  and  at  Venice,  1729-^34,  in  xi  torn,  in  8  foL  (this  is  the  edi- 
tion from  which  I  have  generally  quoted ;  it  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  another  Venice  edition  of  1756-^69  in  xviii  vols.  4to,  which  is 
fhll  of  printing  errors) ;  also  at  Bassano,  1807,  in  18  vols. ;  hj  Gaums 
/ratre»y  Paris,  1836-^39,  in  xi  torn,  in  22  parts  (a  very  elegant  edi- 
tion); and  lastly  hy  J.  P.  Migne^  Petit-Montrouge,  1841-^49,  in  zii 
tom.  (Patrol.  Lat.  tom.  xxxii.-xlvii.).  Migne^s  edition  (which  I  have 
also  used  occasionally)  gives,  in  a  supplementary  volume  (tom.  xii.), 
the  valuable  Notitia  literaria  de  vita,  scriptis  et  editionihus  Aug.  from 
8oHdNSMANN^B  BibUothcca  historioo-literaria  Patrum  Lat  vol.  ii.  Lips. 
1794,  the  Vindiciffi  Augustinianffi  of  Norisius,  and  the  writings  of 
Augustine  first  published  by  Fontanini  and  Angelo  Mai.    But  a  thor- 

'  Comp.  the  various  estimates  of  Jerome  at  §  41  (p.  214)  above ;  in  Vallubsi, 
Opera  Hier.,  tom.  zi.  282>800,  and  in  Zocklxe,  L  c'pp.  465-476.  In  the  preface 
to  his  valuable  monogntph  (p.  v)  Z'iCKLEa  says :  **  Jerome  is  chiefly  the  orator  and 
the  scholar  among  the  fathers.  His  life  is  essentially  neither  the  life  of  a  monk,  nor 
a  priest — for  monk  and  priest  he  was  only  by  the  way — ^nor  that  of  a  saint — ^for  he 
was  no  saint  at  all,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  church.  It  is  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  life  of  a  scholar ,  a  life  replete  with  literary  studies  and  all  sorts 
of  scholarly  enterprises.**  This  judgment  we  can  subscribe  only  with  two  qualifica- 
tions :  he  was  as  much  a  monk  as  a  scholar,  and  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  the  spread  of  monasticism  in  the  West ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  saint  rests  pre 
ctsely  on  the  Rondth  overesdmate  of  asceticism,  as  distinguished  from  the  erangel* 
leal  Protestant  form  of  piety. 
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ovghly  reliable  critioal  edition  of  Angnstine  ie  still  a  desideratnixL  Oc 
the  oontroTenies  relating  to  the  merits  of  the  Bened.  editioo,  see  th« 
sapplementarj  yolame  of  Migne,  xii.  p.  40  sqq.,  and  Thuillieb  :  His 
toire  de  la  noavelle  ed.  de  S.  Aag.  par  les  PP.  B^nMictins,  Par.  1786. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  Augastine  appeared  at  Basle,  1489-*95 ; 
another,  a.  1509,  in  11  vols.  (I  have  a  copy  of  this  edition  in  black 
letter,  bnt  without  a  title  page) ;  then  the  edition  of  Erasmus  published 
bj  Frobenius,  Bas.  1628~'29,  in  10  vols.  foL ;  the  Editio  Lovaniensis, 
or  of  the  divines  of  Lonyain,  Antw.  16T7,  in  11  vols.,  and  often.  8eY« 
eral  works  of  Angastine  havei  been  often  separately  edited,  especially 
the  Confe$$io7U  and  the  City  of  Ood.  Compare  a  full  list  of  the 
editions  down  to  1794  in  SondNSMAiTN^s  Bibliotheoa,  toI.  vL  p.  78 
sqq. 
n.  PossiDnrs  (CalamensiB  episoopns,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Aug.):  Vita 
Augustini  (brief,  bnt  authentic,  written  482,  two  years  after  his  death, 
in  torn.  X.  Append.  257-280,  ed.  Bened.,  and  in  nearly  all  other  edi- 
tions). Benediotini  Editobes:  Vita  Augustini  ex  ejus  potissimum 
Boriptis  concinnata,  in  8  books  (very  elaborate  and  extensive),  in  tom. 
xL  1-492,  ed.  Bened.  (in  Migne^s  reprint,  torn.  i.  pp.  66-578).  Th6 
biographies  of  Tillemont  (M^m.  tom.  xiii.) ;  Ellies  Dufot  (NonveUe 
bibliotiidque  des  auteurs  eccl^siastiques,  tom.  ii.  and  iii.) ;  P.  Baylb 
(Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique,  art.  Augustin);  KBin  Cbiluxb 
(Histoire  g^n^rale  des  auteurs  sacr6s  et  eoclSs.,  vol.  xi.  and  xii.) ;  Cavb 
(Lives  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  ii.) ;  Kloth  (Der  heil.  Aug.,  Aachen,  1840, 
2  vols.);  B5HBIN0EB  (Eirohengeschichte  in  Biographien,  vol.  L  P. 
iii.  p.  99  ff.) ;  Poujoitlat  (Histoire  de  S.  Aug.  Par.  1848  and  1852,  2 
vols. ;  the  same  in  German  by  Fr,  BtiTter,  Schaffh.  1847,  2  vols.) ; 
EisEKBABTH  (Stuttg.  1858);  Ph.  Sohaff  (St.  Augustine,  Berlin,  1854; 
English  ed.  New  York  and  London,  1854) ;  0.  Bikdemavn  (Der  heil. 
Aug.,  vol.  i.  Beri.  1844;  vol.  ii.  1855,  incomplete).  Braunb:  Monica 
und  Augustin.  Grimma,  1846.  Comp.  also  the  literature  at  §146, 
p.  788. 

The  PMhMphy  of  Augustine  is  discussed  in  the  larger  Histories 
of  Philosophy  by  Bbuokeb,  Tennbmann,  Bixneb,  H.  Hitteb  (vol.  vL 
pp.  158-448),  HuBER  (Philosophic  der  Eirchenvuter),  and  in  the  fol« 
lowing  works:  Theod.  Ganoauf:  Metaphysische  Psyohologie  des 
heil.  Augustinus.  Iste  Abtheilung,  Augsburg,  1852.  T.  TniBT :  Le 
g^nie  philo8ophiqu«  et  litt^raire  de  saint  Augustin.  Par.  1861.  Abb6 
Flottbs:  £tude8  sur  saint  Aug.,  son  g^uie,  son  Ame,  sa  philosophieb 
Par.  1861.  NouBBisspsr:  La  philosophic  de  saint  Augustin  (ouvrage 
oonronn6  par  Plnstitut  de  France),  denxidme  ed.  Par.  1866,  2  vols. 

It  is  a  venturesome  and  delicate  nndertaking  to  write  one^a 
own  life,  even  though  that  life  be  a  maBterpiece  of  nature  ox 
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of  tbe  grace  of  God,  and  therefore  moBt  worthy  to  be  described 
Of  all  autobiographies  none  has  so  happily  avoided  the  reef  of 
vanity  and  self-praise,  and  none  has  won  so  much  esteem  and 
love  through  its  honesty  and  humility  as  that  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

The  "  Confessions,"  which  he  wrote  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  life,  still  burning  in  the  ardor  of  his  first  love,  are  full 
of  the  fire  and  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  are  a  sublime 
eflfusion,  in  which  Augustine,  like  David  in  the  fifty-first 
Psalm,  confesses  to  God,  in  view  of  his  own  and  of  succeeding 
generations,  without  reserve  the  sins  of  his  youth ;  and  they 
are  at  the  same  time  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  grace  of  God, 
which  led  him  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  called  him  to 
service  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.'  Here  we  see  the  great 
church  teacher  of  all  times  "  prostrate  in  the  dust,  conversing 
with  God,  basking  in  his  love ;  his  readers  hovering  before 
him  only  as  a  shadow."  He  puts  away  from  himself  all  honor, 
all  greatness,  all  beauty,  and  lays  them  grateinUy  at  the  feet 
of  the  All-merciful.  The  reader  feels  on  every  hand  that 
Christianity  is  no  dream  nor  illusion,  but  truth  and  life,  and 
he  is  carried  along  in  adoration  of  the  wonderful  grace  of 
God. 

AuRELitTS  AuGUSTiNus,  bom  on  the  18th  of  November,  854," 
kt  Tagaste,  an  unimportant  village  of  the  fertile  province  Nu- 
midia  in  North  Africa,  not  far  from  Hippo  Eegius,  inherited 
from  his  heathen  father,  Patricius,'  a  passionate  sensibility, 
from  his  Christian  mother,  Monica  (one  of  the  noblest  women 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  of  a  highly  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual cast,  of  fervent  piety,  most  tender  afiection,  and  all-con- 
quering love),  the  deep  yearning  towards  God  so  grandly  ex- 

'  AugUBtme  himself  says  of  his  Confessions:  ** Oonftssionam  metnim  libri  tre- 
decim  et  de  mails  et  de  bonis  meis  Deum  laudant  jastnm  et  bonmn,  atqne  in  earn 
«acitant  humanum  intelleotam  et  affeotam/'    Betraot  L  ii.  o.  6. 

'  He  died,  according  to  the  Ohronide  of  his  friend. and  pupil  Prosper  Aqdtanns, 
tne  2Sth  of  August,  480  (in  the  third  month  of  the  siege  of  Hippo  by  the  Tandals); 
according  to  bis  biographer  Possidius  he  lived  seventy-dz  years.  The  day  of  his 
birth  Augustine  states  himself,  De  rita  beata,  §  6  (tom.  L  SOO):  **  Idibus  Norvnbris 
mihi  natidis  dies  erai." 

*  He  received  baptism  shortly  before  his  death. 
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pressed  in  his  sentence :  ^'  Thou  hast  made  ns  for  Thee,  and 
our  heart  is  restless  till  it  rests  in  Thee."  *  This  yearning,  and 
his  reverence  for  the  sweet  and  holy  name  of  Jesns,  thongb 
crowded  into  the  background,  attended  him  in  his  stadies  at 
the  schools  of  Madaora  and  Carthage,  on  his  jonmeys  to  Bome 
and  Milan,  and  on  his  tedious  wanderings  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  carnal  pleasures,  Manichsaan  mock-wisdom,  Academic 
skepticism,  and  Platonic  idealism ;  tiU  at  last  the  prayers  of 
his  mother,  the  sermons  of  Ambrose,  the  biography  of  St. 
Anthony,  and,  above  all,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  as  so  many  in* 
stmments  in  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wrought  in  the  man 
of  three  and  thirty  years  that  wonderful  change  which  made 
him  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  and 
brought  even  the  sins  and  errors  of  his  youth  into  the  service 
of  the  truth.' 

A  sou  of  so  many  prayers  and  tears  could  not  be  lost,  and 
the  faitliful  mother  who  travailed  with  him  in  spirit  with  greater 
pain  than  her  body  had  in  bringing  him  into  the  world,"  was 
permitted,  for  the  encouragement  of  future  mothers,  to  receive 
shortly  before  her  death  an  answer  to  her  prayers  and  expec- 
tations, and  was  able  to  leave  this  world  with  joy  without 
revisiting  her  earthly  home.  For  Monica  died  on  a  homeward 
journey,  in  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  her  fifty-sizth 
year,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  after  enjoying  with  him  a  glorious 
conversation  that  soared  above  the  confines  of  space  and  time, 
and  was  a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  Sabbath-rest  of  the  saints. 

'  Conf.  ].  1 :  ''Fedsti  nos  td  Te,  et  inqnietom  est  cor  noBtrnin,  doneo  leqidefloat 
in  Te."  In  all  his  aberrations,  which  we  would  hardly  know,  if  it  were  not  from  his 
own  free  confession,  he  never  sunk  to  anything  mean,  but  remained,  like  Paol  in 
his  Jewish  fanatioism,  a  noble  intellect  and  an  honorable  character,  with  homing 
lore  for  the  true  and  the  good. 

*  For  particulars  respecting  the  oourse  of  Angostine's  life,  see  my  work  abore 
cited,  and  other  monographs.  Comp.  also  the  fine  remarks  of  Dr.  Baur  in  his 
posthomous  Lectures  on  Doctrine-History  (1866),  roL  i.  Part  ii  p.  26  fll  He  com- 
pares the  derelopment  of  Augustine  with  the  course  of  Christi^ty  from  the  begin* 
ning  to  his  time,  and  draws  a  parallel  t>etween  Augustine  and  Origen. 

'  Confl  ix.  0.  8 :  '*  Que  me  jwrturiTit  et  came^  ut  in  hano  temporalem,  et  oorde, 
ttt  in  ntemam  lueem  nasoerer."  L.  r.  9 :  '^  Non  edm  satis  eloquor,  quid  eiga  me 
habebat  arimi,  et  qnanto  migore  sdUidtodine  me  paitoriebat  spiritn,  quam  cams 
pepererat*^ 
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didy  the  clerical  life  with  the  monastic,  he  became  unwittingly 
the  fonndcr  of  the  Angustiuian  order,  which  gave  the  reformer 
Luther  to  the  world.  He  wore  the  black  dress  of  the  Eastern 
coenol)ites,  with  a  cowl  and  a  leathern  girdle.  He  lived  almost 
entirely  on  vegetables,  and  seasoned  the  common  meal  with 
reading  or  free  conversation,  in  which  it  was  a  rule  that  the 
character  of  an  absent  person  should  never  be  touched,  fie 
had  this  couplet  engraved  on  the  table : 

"  QnisqniB  amat  diotis  absentcim  rodere  vitam, 
Hanc  menBam  vetltam  noverit  ease  sibi.'* 

He  often  preached  five  days  in  succession,  sometimes  twice  a 
day,  and  set  it  as  the  object  of  his  preaching,  that  all  might 
live  with  him,  and  he  with  all,  in  Christ.  Wlierever  he  went 
in  Africa,  he  was  begged  to  preach  the  word  of  salvation."  He 
faithfully  administered  the  external  affairs  connected  with  his 
ofticv^  though  he  found  his  chief  delight  in  contemplation. 
He  was  specially  devoted  to  the  poor,  and,  like  Ambrose,  upon 
exigency,  caused  the  church  vessels  to  be  melted  down  to  re- 
deem prisoners.  But  he  refused  legacies  by  which  injustice 
was  done  to  natural  heirs,  and  commended  the  bishop  Aurelius 
of  Cai-thage  for  giving  back  unasked  some  property  which  a 
man  had  bequeathed  to  the  church,  when  his  wife  unexpectedly 
bore  him  children. 

Augustine's  labors  extended  far  beyond  his  little  diocese. 
He  was  the  intellectual  head  of  the  North  African  and  the 
entire  Western  church  of  his  time.  He  took  active  interest  in 
all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  He  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  orthodox  doctrine  against  Manichsean,  Donatist, 
and  Pelagian.  In  him  was  concentrated  the  whole  polemic 
power  of  the  Catholicism  of  the  time  against  heresy  and  schism ; 
and  in  him  it  won  the  victory  over  them. 

In  his  last  years  he  took  a  critical  review  of  his  literary 
productions,  and  gave  them  a  thorough  sitling  in  his  Retracta- 


'  Poflsidras  Bays,  in  his  Vita  Aag. :  **  Cetemm  episoopata  soBoepto  nralto  iiiBtan* 
ttoB  ao  ferrentius,  mi^jore  auctoritate,  non  in  una  tantum  regione,  Bed  abtcnnqiie 
togatufl  Teiiisset,  Terbum  BalntiB  alacriter  ao  snaTiter,  pallnlante  atqne  creBOCDte 
Domiui  eoclesiay.pnBdioaTit.** 


I 
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tioD8.  TTia  latGBt  eontroyerBial  works  against  the  Semi-Pela' 
gians,  written  in  a  gentle  spirit,  date  from  the  same  period. 
He  bore  the  duties  of  his  office  alone  till  his  seventy-second 
year,  when  his  people  unanimously  elected  his  friend  HeracHus 
to  be  his  assistant  and  successor. 

The  evening  of  his  life  was  troubled  by  increasing  infirmi 
ties  of  body  and  by  the  unspeakable  wretchedness  which  the 
barbarian  Yandals  spread  over  his  country  in  their  victorious 
invasion,  destroying  cities,  villages,  and  churches,  without 
mercy,  and  even  besieging  the  fortified  city  of  Hippo.*  Yet 
he  faithfully  persevered  in  his  work.  The  last  ten  days  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  close  retirement,  in  prayers  and  tears  and  re- 
peated reading  of  the  penitential  Psalms,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  written  on  the  wall  over  his  bed,  that  he  might  have  them 
always  before  his  eyes.  Thus  with  an  act  of  penance  he  closed 
his  life.  In  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  the  siege  and  the  despair 
of  his  people  he  could  not  suspect  what  abundant  seed  he  had 
sown  for  the  future. 

In  the  third  month  of  the  siege  of  Hippo,  on  the  28th  of 
Au^^t,  430,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  foil  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  friends 
and  pupils,  he  passed  gently  and  happily  into  that  eternity  to 
which  he  had  so  long  aspired.  *'  O  how  wonderful,"  wrote  he 
in  his  Meditations,*  *^  how  beautiful  and  lovely  are  the  dwell- 
ings of  Thy  house,  Almiglity  God !  I  bum  with  longing  to 
behold  Thy  beauty  in  Thy  bridal-chamber.  .  .  .  O  Jeru- 
salem, holy  city  of  God,  dear  bride  of  Christ,  my  heart  loves 
thee,  my  soul  has  already  long  sighed  for  thy  beauty !  .  .  . 
The  King  of  kings  Himself  is  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  His 
children  are  within  thy  walls.  There  are  the  hymning  choirs 
of  angels,  the  fellowship  of  heavenly  citizens.  There  is  the 
wedding-feast  of  all  who  from  this  sad  earthly  pilgrimage  have 
reached  thy  joys.  There  is  the  far-seeing  choir  of  the  proph- 
ets ;  there  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  there  the  tri- 
umphant army  of  innumerable  martyrs  and  holy  confessors. 

'  Possidius,  c.  28,  gives  a  Tiyid  picture  of  the  nyagee  of  the  Vandala,  whiah 
have  become  proverbial    Comp.  alao  Gibbon,  ch.  xxziiL 
*  I  freely  combine  seyeral  paaaagML 
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Pull  and  perfect  love  there  reigns,  for  God  is  all  in  all.  They 
love  and  praiae,  they  praise  and  love  Him  evermore.  .  .  . 
Blessed,  perfectly  and  forever  blessed,  shall  I  too  be,  if,  wheL 
my  poor  body  shall  be  dissolved,  ...  I  may  stand  before  my 
King  and  God,  and  see  Him  in  HIb  glory,  as  He  Himself  hatV 
deigned  to  promise :  *  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Tlior 
hast  given  Me  be  with  Me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  beholc 
My  glory  which  1  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was." 
This  aspiration  after  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  foand  grand  ex 
pression  in  the  hymn  De  gloria  et  gavdiU  Paradisi  : 

^«  Ad  perennis  vitas  fontem  mens  sativit  aridai'* 

which  is  incorporated  in  the  Meditations  of  Augustine,  and 
the  idea  of  which  originated  in  part  with  him,  though  it  was 
not  brought  into  poetical  form  till  long  afterwards  by  Peter 
Damiani.^ 

He  left  no  will,  for  in  his  voluntary  poverty  he  had  no 
earthly  property  to  dispose  of,  except  his  library ;  this  he  be- 
queathed to  the  church,  and  it  was  fortunately  preserved  fiom 
the  depredations  of  the  Arian  barbarians.' 

Soon  after  his  death  Hippo  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Yandals.*    Africa  was  lost  to  the  Bomans.     A  few  de- 

>  Gomp.  Daniel:  ThesaaroB  hymnoL  i.  p.  116  aqq.,  and  It.  p.  208  aq.,  and 
§  116,  aboye  (p.  698,  note  1). 

*  Possidius  sajB,  Vita,  c.  81 :  *'  Testamentam  nullum  fecit,  quia  unde  faoeret, 
pauper  Dei  nan  habuit  EcclesiiB  bibliothecam  omnesque  codioea  diligenter  posterii 
custodiendos  semper  Jubebai." 

'  The  inhabitantB  escaped  to  the  sea.  There  appears  no  bishop  of  Hippo  after 
Augustine.  In  the  seventh  century  the  old  city  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Ara- 
bians, but  two  miles  from  it  Bona  was  built  out  of  its  ruhis.  Gomp.  Tillemont,  xiii. 
946,  and  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxiii.  Gibbon  says,  that  Bona,  '*  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
contained  about  three  hundred  families  of  industrious,  but  turbulent  manufacturers. 
The  adjacent  territory  is  renowned  for  a  pure  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  exqui- 
site fruits.'*  Since  the  French  conquest  of  Algiers,  Bona  was  rebuilt  in  1882,  and  is 
gradually  assuming  a  French  aspect  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Algeria, 
the  key  to  the  province  of  Gonstantine,  has  a  public  garden,  sereral  schools,  con- 
riderable  commerce,  and  a  population  of  over  10,000  of  French,  Moors,  and  Jews, 
the  great  migority  of  whom  are  foreigners.  The  relics  of  St.  Augustine  have  been 
recently  transferred  from  Pavia  to  Bona.  See  the  letters  of  abbi  Sibonr  to  Poqjou 
lat  sur  la  translation  de  la  reliqne  de  saint  Augustin  de  Pavie  k  Hlppone,  in  Poujoo 
LAT^B  Histoire  de  saint  Angustin,  touL  L  p.  418  sqq. 
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cades  later  the  whole  West-Boman  empire  fell  in  ruins.  The 
culmination  of  the  African  chnrch  was  the  beginning  of  its 
decline.  But  the  work  of  Augustine  could  not  perish.  His 
ideas  fell  like  living  seed  into  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  produced 
abundant  fruits  in  nations  and  countries  of  which  he  had 
never  heard.' 

Augustine,  the  man  with  upturned  eje,  with  pen  in  the 
left  hand,  and  a  burning  heart  in  the  right  (as  he  is  usually 
represented),  is  a  philosophical  and  theological  genius  of  the 
first  order,  towering  like  a  pyramid  above  his  age,  and  looking 
down  commandingly  upon  succeeding  centuries.  He  had  a 
mind  uncommonly  fertile  and  deep,  bold  and  soaring ;  and  with 
it,  what  is  betti*.r,  a  heart  fiill  of  Christian  love  and  humility. 
He  stands  of  right  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
antiquity  and  of  modern  times.  We  meet  him  alike  on  the 
broad  highways  and  the  naiTow  footpaths,  on  the  giddy  Alpine 
heights  and  in  the  awfiil  depths  of  speculation,  wherever 
philosophical  thinkers  before  him  or  after  him  have  trod.  As 
a  theologian  he  is  facile  princepsy  at  least  surpassed  by  no 
church  father,  scholastic,  or  reformer.  With  royal  mimifi- 
cence  he  scattered  ideas  in  passing,  which  have  set  in  mighty 
motion  other  lands  and  later  times.  He  combined  the  creative 
power  of  TertuUian  with  the  churchly  spirit  of  Cyprian,  the 
speculative  intellect  of  the  Greek  church  with  the  practical 
tact  of  the  Latin.  He  was  a  Christian  philosopher  and  a 
philosophical  theologian  to  the  full.  It  was  his  need  and  his 
delight  to  wrestle  again  and  again  with  the  hardest  problems 
of  thought,  and  to  comprehend  to  the  utmost  the  divinely  re- 

'  ETen  In  Africa  Augustine'a  spirit  reappeared  from  time  to  time,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  barbarian  confusion,  as  a  light  in  darkness,  first  in  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Tap- 
sus,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  ably  defended  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ,  and  to  whom  the  authorship  of  the  so-called 
Athanasiau  Creed  has  sometimes  been  ascribed ;  in  Fulgbntivs,  bishop  of  Ruspe, 
one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  and  the  later  Arianism,  who  with 
sixty  catholic  bishops  of  Africa  was  banished  for  several  years  by  the  Arian  Vandals 
o  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  who  was  called  the  Augustine  of  the  sixth  century 
^died  633);  and  in  Facundvs  of  Hermiamb  (died  670),  and  Fulgentius  Ferrandub 
and  LiBERATUs,  two  deacons  of  Carthage,  who  took  a  pronunent  part  in  the  Three 
Chapter  oontroTersy. 
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vealed  matter  of  the  faith.*  He  always  asserted,  indeed,  the 
piimacy  of  faith,  according  to  his  maxim :  Fides  prmoedit  inr 
teUeotum  /  appealing,  witli  theologians  before  him,  to  the  well 
known  passage  of  Isaiah  vii.  9  (in  the  LXX.) :  ^^  Nisi  credide- 
ritis,  non  intelligetis."  But  to  him  faith  itself  was  an  acting 
of  reason,  and  from  faith  to  knowledge,  therefore,  there  was  a 
necessary  transition.*  He  constantly  looked  below  the  surface 
to  the  hidden  motives  of  actions  and  to  the  universal  laws  of 
diverse  events.  The  metaphysician  and  the  Christian  believer 
coalesced  in  him.  His  medUatio  passes  with  the  utmost  ease 
into  oratio^  and  his  oratio  into  med/Uatio.  With  profundity 
he  combined  an  equal  clearness  and  sharpness  of  thought.  He 
was  an  extremely  skilful  and  a  successful  dialectician,  inex- 
haustible in  arguments  and  in  answers  to  the  objections  of  his 
adversaries. 

He  has  enriched  Latin  literature  with  a  greater  store  of 
beautiful,  original,  and  pregnant  proverbial  sayings,  than  any 
classic  author,  or  any  other  teacher  of  the  church.* 

He  had  a  creative  and  decisive  hand  in  almost  every  dogma 
of  the  church,  completing  some,  and  advancing  others.  The 
centre  of  his  system  is  the  fbeb  bedeeming  gbaob  of  God  in 

ChBIST,   operating    TUBOUGU    the  AOTUAL,    niSTOBICAl.  OHUBOH. 

'  Or,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the  year  410,  Epist.  120,  c.  1,  §  2  (torn.  iL 
p.  847,  ed.  Bened.  Venet. ;  in  older  ed.,  Ep.  122):  '*nt  quod  credis  intelligas  .  .  . 
non  at  fidem  respuas,  sed  ea  quae  fidei  firmitate  jam  tenefl,  etiam  rationis  luce  con- 
epicias."  He  continues,  ibid.  c.  3 :  **  Absit  namque,  ut  hoc  in  nobis  Dens  oderit,  in 
quo  nos  reliquis  animalibua  excellentiores  creavit.  Absit,  inquam,  ut  ideo  creda* 
mus,  ne  rationem  accipi&mus  vel  quseramus ;  cum  etiam  credere  non  possemua,  nisi 
rationales  animas  haberemus.**  In  one  of  his  earliest  works.  Contra  Academ.  L  ifi. 
c.  20,  §  48,  he  says  of  himself:  **Ita  sum  affectus,  ut  quid  sit  Tcrum  non  credendo 
solum,  sed  etiam  intelligendo  apprehendere  impatienter  desiderem/* 

'  Comp.  Be  prssd.  sanct  cap.  2,  g  5  (torn.  x.  p.  792) :  **  Ipsum  credere  nihil 
aliud  est  quam  cum  assensione  cogitare.  Non  enim  omnis  qui  cogitat,  credit,  cum 
Sdco  cogitant,  plurique  ne  credant ;  sed  cogitat  omnis  qui  credit,  et  credendo  cogitat 
et  oogitando  credit.  Fides  si  non  cogitetnr,  nulla  est**  Ep.  120,  cap.  1,  §  3  (torn. 
IL  847),  and  Ep.  187,  c.  4,  g  15  (tom.  iL  408):  *<  Intellectui  fides  aditum  aperit, 
infidelitas  claudit.'^  Augustine's  view  of  faith  and  knowledge  is  discussed  at  laige 
by  Gangauv,  Metaphysische  Psychologic  des  heiL  Augustinus,  L  pp.  81-76,  and  by 
NoURRissoN,  La  philosophie  de  sunt  Augustin,  tom.  ii.  282-290. 

*  Prosper  Aquitanus  collected  from  the  works  of  Augustine  a  long  list  of  seo* 
lences  (see  the  Appendix  to  the  tenth  toL  of  the  Bened,  ed.  p.  228  sqq.),  with  re^ 
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He  is  CYaugelical  or  Pauliue  in  his  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace, 
but  catholic  (that  is,  old-catholic,  not  Koman  Catholic)  in  his 
loctrine  of  the  chiirch.  The  Pauline  element  comes  forwara 
mainly  in  the  Pelagian  coiitroYersj,  the  catholic^hurchly 
m  the  Donatist;  bnt  each  is  modified  by  the  other. 

Dr.  Baur  incorrectly  makes  Jreedam  the  fondamental  idea 
of  the  Aiigostiniau  system  (it  much  better  suits  the  Pelagian), 
and  fomids  on  this  view  an  ingenious,  but  only  half  true,  com- 
parison  between  Augustine  and  Origen.  ^^  There  is  no  church 
teacher  of  the  ancient  period,"  says  he,'  ^^  who,  in  intellect  and 
in  grandeur  and  consistency  of  view,  can  more  justly  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Origen  than  Augustine ;  none  who,  with  all  the 
difference  in  individuality  and  in  mode  of  thought,  so  closely 
resembles  him.  How  far  both  towered  above  their  times,  is 
most  clearly  manifest  in  the  very  fact  that  they  alone,  of  all 
the  theologians  of  the  iirst  six  centuries,  became  the  creators 
of  distinct  systems,  each  proceeding  from  its  definite  idea,  and 
each  completely  carried  out;  and  this  fact  proves  also  how 
much  the  one  system  has  that  is  analogous  to  the  other.  The 
one  system,  like  the  other,  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  free" 
dom,'  in  both  there  is  a  specific  act,  by  which  the  entire  devel- 
opment of  human  life  is  determined ;  and  in  both  this  is  an 

eraioe  to  theological  purport  and  the  Pelagian  controTenie&  .  We  recall  some  of 
the  best,  which  he  has  omitted : 

^Nomm  Testamentom  in  Yetete  latet,  Yetos  in  Noto  patet** 

''Distingae  tempora,  et  ooncordabit  Scriptura." 

**  Cor  nostrum  inquietum  est,  donee  requiescat  in  Te." 

**  Da  quod  jubes,  et  jube  quod  vis.*' 

"Non  Tincit  nisi  Teritas,  victoria  Teritatis  est  oaritaa.'* 

**  Ubi  amor,  ibi  trinitas.*' 

'*  fides  pisBoedit  intellectum.** 

^  Deo  servire  Tera  libertas  est** 

^Kulla  infelidtas  irangit,  quem  felicitas  nulla  corruropit.** 

The  fiunoQS  maxim  of  ecclesiastical  hannony :  *'  In  necessariis  unites,  in  dubiis 
(or  non  necessariis)  libertas,  in  omnibus  (in  utrisque)  caritas,"— which  is  often 
ascribed  to  Augustine,  dates  in  this  form  not  from  him,  but  from  a  much  later 
period.  Dr.  LDcu  (in  a  special  treatise  on  the  antiquity  of  the  author,  the  original 
form,  etc.,  of  this  sentence,  Oottingen,  1860)  traces  the  authorship  to  Bvpicat 
McLoiNius,  an  urenical  German  theologian  of  the  seyenteenth  century. 

'  U  a  p.  80  sq. 
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act  which  lies  far  outBide  of  the  temporal  consciousness  of  the 
individual ;  with  this  difference  alone,  that  in  one  system  the 
act  belongs  to  each  separate  individual  himself,  and  only  fall^ 
outside  of  his  temporal  life  and  consciousness ;  in  the  other,  it 
lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  temporal  history  of  man,  but  is 
only  the  act  of  one  individual.  If  in  the  system  of  Origen 
nothing  gives  greater  offence  than  the  idea  of  the  pre-existence 
and  fall  of  souls,  which  seems  to  adopt  heathen  ideas  into  the 
Christian  faith,  there  is  in  the  system  of  Augustine  the  same 
overleaping  of  individual  life  and  consciousness,  in  order  to 
explain  from  an  act  in  the  past  the  present  sinful  condition  of 
man ;  but  the  pagan  Platonic  point  of  view  is  exchanged  for 
one  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  ...  What  therefore 
essentially  distinguishes  the  system  of  Augustine  from  that  of 
Origen,  is  only  this :  the  fall  of  Adam  is  substituted  for  the 
pre-temporal  fall  of  souls,  and  what  in  Origen  still  wears  a 
lieathen  garb,  puts  on  in  Augustine  a  purely  Old  Testament 
form." 

The  learning  of  Augustine  was  not  equal  to  his  genius,  nor 
as  extensive  as  that  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  but  still  consid- 
erable for  his  time,  and  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jerome.  He  had  received 
in  the  schools  of  Madaura  and  Caithage  a  good  theoretical  and 
rhetorical  preparation  for  tlie  forum,  which  stood  him  in  good 
stead  also  in  theology.  He  was  familiar  with  Latin  literature, 
and  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  excellencies  of  the  classics, 
though  he  placed  them  far  below  the  higher  beauty  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Hortensius  of  Cicero  (a  lost  work)  in- 
spired him  during  his  university  course  with  enthusiasm  for 
philosophy  and  for  the  knowledge  of  tmth  for  its  own  sake ; 
the  study  of  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  works  (in  the  Latin 
version  of  the  rhetorician  Victorinus)  kindled  in  him  an  incred- 
ible lire ;  ^  though  in  both  ho  missed  the  holy  name  of  Jesus 

^  Adv.  Academioos,  L  ii.  c.  2,  §  6 :  "  Etiam  mihi  ipd  de  me  ifureeUhUe  wem' 
dium  ooncitanint'*  And  in  several  passages  of  the  Civitas  Dei  (viii.  S-12 ;  zzlL  27) 
he  speaiLB  very  favorably  of  Plato,  and  also  of  Aristotle,  and  thus  broke  the  way  for 
the  high  authority  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  the  scholastics  of  the  middle 
age. 
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and  the  cardinal  virtnee  of  love  and  hnmilitj,  and  found  in 
them  only  beautiful  ideals  without  power  to  conform  him  to 
them.  His  City  of  God,  his  book  on  heroBies,  and  other  writ- 
ings, show  an  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  history,  sacred  and  secular.  He  refers  to  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  Greece  and  Borne;  he  often  alludes 
to  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotin,  Porphyry,  Oicero, 
Seneca,  Horace,  Virgil,  to  the  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
to  Eastern  and  Western  heretics.  But  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature  was  mostly  derived  firom  Latin  translations.  With 
the  Greek  language,  as  he  himself  frankly  and  modestly  con- 
fesses,  he  had,  in  comparison  with  Jerome,  but  a  superficial 
acquaintance.'    Hebrew  he  did  not  understand  at  all.     Hence, 

^  It  is  sometimes  ssserted  that  he  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  Gteek.  So 
Gibbon,  for  example,  says  (ch.  xxziiL) :  '*  The  snperfioial  learning  of  Angnstine  was 
oonilned  to  the  Latin  langoage.*'  Bat  tUs  is  as  much  a  mistake  as  the  other  assert 
tion  of  Gibbon^  that  *'  the  orthodoxy  of  St  Angnstine  was  deriTod  from  the  Msni- 
chsaan  sdiooL"  In  his  Tonth  he  had  a  great  ayersion  to  the  {^orious  language  of 
Helltts  (Ckmf.  i  14^  and  read  the  writmgs  of  Plato  m  a  Latin  translation  (vii  9). 
Bat  after  his  baptism,  daring  his  necond  reridenoe  in  Borne,  he  took  it  np  again 
with  greater  sest,  for  the  sake  of  his  biblical  studies.  In  Hippo  he  had,  wliile  pres- 
byter, good  opportunity  to  advance  in  it,  since  his  bishop,  Aureliu?.  a  natiye  Greek, 
understood  his  mother  tongae  much  better  than  the  Latin.  In  his  boolu  he  occa- 
sionally  makes  reference  to  the  Greek.  In  his  work  Contra  JuL  L  c.  6  §  21  (torn, 
z.  510),  he  corrects  the  Pelagian  Julian  in  a  translation  from  Chrysoetom,  quoting 
the  originaL  *^  £^  ipsa  Terba  Gnsca  qusB  a  Joanne  dicta  sunt  ponam :  9tiL  rovro 
irsl  rk  vcuSia  /9arri(oM«i',  fcairoi  afiapr^uaxa  oirtc  tx^^^  quod  est  Latine :  Jdao  ti  •»• 
/aniea  bapHaanuu^  quamvU  peeeata  non  haberUei,*^  Julian  had  fredy  rendered  this : 
^^cwn  noH  ttni  eoinquinoH  peeealo^  and  had  drawn  the  inference :  **  Sanctus  Joan« 
DCS  Constantinopolitanus  negat  esse  in  parmlis  originale  peocatum."  Augustme 
helps  himself  out  of  the  pinch  by  arbitrarily  supplying  propria  to  o^ta^^ro,  so 
that  the  idea  of  sin  inherited  from  another  is  not  excluded.  The  Greek  fathers, 
howerer,  did  not  consider  hereditary  corruption  to  be  proper  sin  or  guilt  at  all,  but 
only  defect,  weakness,  or  diseaae.  In  the  City  of  God,  lib.  xix.  c.  28,  he  quotes  a 
passage  from  Porphyry's  ^ic  Xayimv  ^tKovo^Uu  It  is  probable  that  he  read  Plotin, 
and  the  Panarion  of  Epiphanius^  or  the  summary  of  it,  in  Greek  (while  the  Church 
ffistory  of  Busebius  he  knew  only  in  the  translation  of  Bufinus).  But  in  his  exeget* 
leal  and  other  works  be  very  rarely  consults  the  Septoagint  or  Greek  Testament, 
and  was  content  with  the  very  imperfect  Itala  or  the  improred  version  of  Jerome. 
The  Benedictine  editors  orerestiniate  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  He  himsdf  frankly 
confesses  that  he  knew  very  little  of  it,  De  Tiinit  L  iii.  Procem.  ('*  Gt»cb»  lingua  noo 
dt  nobis  tantos  habitus,  ut  talium  rerum  Ubris  legendis  et  inteUigendis  ullo  modo 
ivperianrar  idonei "),  and  Contra  literss  Petillani  (written  in  400),  L  IL  c  88  (''  Bt  ego 
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with  all  hiB  extraordinary  famfliarity  with  the  Latin  Biblo, 
he  made  many  mistakes  in  exposition.  He  was  rather  a 
thinker  than  a  scholar,  and  depended  mainly  on  his  own  re 
sources,  which  were  always  abundant.' 

quidem  Gnecte  linguao^  peq>aii]m  aBsecatus  sum,  et  prope  nihil").    Od  tbephilo 
Bophlcal  learning  of  Augustine  may  be  compared  Koukbibson,  L  c  it  p.  92  fll 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  appredatiTe  eatimates  of 
Aogofltine.  Erasmus  (Ep.  dedicat  ad  Alfons.  archiep.  Tolet  1529)  saja,  with  an 
ingenious  play  upon  the  name  Anrelius  Augustinos :  **  Quid  habet  orbis  christianos 
hoc  seriptore  magis  aureum  rel  augwtius  f  ut  ipsa  vocabula  neqnaquam  fortaito^ 
aed  numinis  providentia  ▼ideantur  indita  viro.  Auro  sapientiSB  nihil  pretiositts: 
fulgore  eloquentiaB  cum  sapientia  ooiyuactA  nihil  mirabilius.  .  .  .  Non  aibitror 
alium  esse  doctorem,  in  quern  opulentus  ille  ac  benignua  Spiritus  dotes  suas  omnes 
largluB  effuderit,  quam  in  Augustinum.*'  The  great  philosopher  Liibkitx  (PrsBfat 
ad  Theodic.  g  84)  calls  him  ^*  Tirum  sane  magnum  et  ingenii  stupendi,**  and  '*  vastis- 
flimo  ingenio  prtBditum.'*  Dr.  RiUR,  without  sympathy  with  his  Tiews,  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  man  and  his  genius.  Among  other  things  he  says  (Voria* 
■ungen  uber  Dogmengesohichte,  L  L  p.  61):  ^*  There  is  scarcely  another  theological 
author  so  fertile  and  withal  so  able  as  Augustine.  His  scholarship  was  certainly 
not  equal  to  his  mind ;  yet  eren  that  is  sometimee  set  too  low,  whm  it  is  asserted 
that  he  had  no  acquaintance  at  all  with  the  Greek  language ;  for  this  is  incorrect, 
though  he  had  attained  no  great  proficiency  in  Greek."  G.  Bimdbiiakii  (a  Lutheran 
divine)  begins  his  thorough  monograph  (toL  i.  preface)  with  the  well-desenred  eulo- 
gium :  ^'  St  Augustine  is  one  of  the  greatest  personages  in  the  church.  He  is  second 
in  importance  to  none  of  the  teachers  who  have  wrought  most  in  the  church  since 
the  apostolic  thne ;  and  it  can  well  be  said  that  among  the  church  fathers  the  first 
place  is  due  to  him,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  a  Luther  alone,  for  fulness 
and  depth  of  thought  and  grandeur  of  character,  may  stand  by  his  side.  He  is  the 
summit  of  the  development  of  the  medinval  Western  church;  from  him  desoended 
the  mysticism,  no  less  than  the  scholastidsm,  oi  the  middle  age ;  he  was  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  of  the  Roman  Gatholidsm,  and  from  his  works,  next  .to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  especially  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  drew  most 
of  that  conviction  by  which  a  new  age  was  introduced.*^  Staudemmaikb,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  counts  Augustine  among  those  minds  in  which  an  hundred 
others  dwell  (Scotus  Erigena,  i.  p.  274).  The  Roman  Oatholio  philoaophen  A 
Qt^THiR  and  Th.  Gamgauf,  put  him  on  an  equality  with  the  greatest  philosophers, 
and  disoem  in  him  a  providential  personage  endowed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  for  the 
instruction  of  all  ages.  A  striking  characterization  is  that  of  Dr.  Johanmkb  Hubsr 
(in  his  instruclive  work:  Die  PhQosophie  der  Kirchenvftter,  Munich,  1869,  p.  812 
sq.):  **  Augustine  is  a  unique  phencHnenon  in  Christian  history.  No  one  of  the 
other  fathers  has  left  so  luminous  traces  of  his  existence.  Though  we  find  among 
them  many  rich  and  powerful  minds,  yet  we  find  in  none  the  forces  of  personal  cliar* 
aeter,  mind,  heart,  and  will,  so  largely  developed  and  so  harmoniously  woridng.  Ko 
one  surpasBss  him  in  wealth  of  perceptions  and  dialectical  sharpness  of  thou^ts,  in 
depth  and  fervor  of  religious  sensibility,  in  greatness  of  aims  and  ene^  of  aotioOi 
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The  numerons  writings  of  AugiistiDe,  the  composition  ot 
which  extended  through  four  and  forty  years,  are  a  mine  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  experience.  They  abound  in  lofby 
ideas,  noble  sentiments,  devout  effusions,  clear  statements  of 
truth,  strong  arguments  against  error,  and  passages  of  ferrid 
eloquence  and  undying  beauty,  but  also  in  innumerable  repeti- 
tions, fanciful  opinions,  and  playhil  conjectures  of  bis  uncom- 
monly fertile  brain.*    His  style  is  full  of  life  and  vigor  and 

He  therefore  alao  markB  the  cuh&ination  of  the  patristic  age^  and  has  been  derated 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  enooeeding  times  aa  the  first  and  the  miiTersal  church 
father. — ^His  whole  oharaeter  reminds  us  in  many  respects  of  Paul,  with  whom  he 
has  also  in  oommon  the  experience  of  being  called  from  manifold  errors  to  the  serr- 
ioe  of  the  goepd,  and  like  whom  he  could  boast  that  he  bad  labored  in  it  more  abnn- 
dantly  than  all  the  others.  And  as  Paul  among  the  Apostles  preeminently  deter- 
mined the  development  of  Christianity,  and  became,  more  than  all  others,  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  Christian  mind,  to  which  men  ever  afterwards  retom,  as  often  as  in 
the  life  of  the  church  that  mind  becomes  turbid,  to  draw  from  him,  as  the  purest 
fountain,  a  fresh  understanding  of  the  goq»el  doctrine,— so  has  Augustine  turned 
the  Christian  nations  since  his  time  for  the  most  part  into  his  paths,  and  beoome 
pre-eminently  their  trdner  and  teacher,  in  the  study  of  whom  they  always  gain  a 
renewal  and  deepening  of  their  Christian  consciousness.  Not  the  middle  age  alone, 
bat  the  Reformation  also,  was  ruled  by  him,  and  whatever  to  this  day  boasts  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  is  connected  at  least  in  part  with  Augustine.*'  Nodbrisson,  the 
latest  French  writer  on  Augustine^  whose  work  is  dothed  with  the  authority  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  assigns  to  the  bishop  of  Hippo  the  first  rank  among  the  masters 
of  human  thought,  alongside  of  Plato  and  Leibnitz,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bossuet, 
**  Si  une  critique  toi^jouis  respectueuse,  mais  d*une  inviolable  sinc^rit^,  est  une  dee 
fonnes  lea  plus  bantes  de  radmiraUon,  j'estime,  au  contraire,  n'avoir  fait  qu'exalter 
oe  grand  coeur,  ce  psychologue  consolant  et  ^mu,  ce  m^taphysiden  subtil  et 
sublime,  en  un  mot,  cat  attacbant  et  po6tique  g^nie,  dont  la  place  reate  marquee,  au 
premier  rang,  panni  le  maitres  de  la  pens6e  humaine,  li  c6t6  de  Platon  et  de  Des- 
cartea,  d'Aristote  et  de  saint  Thomas,  de  liOibniz  et  de  Bossuet."  (La  philosophie 
de  sunt  Augnstin,  Par.  1866,  tom.  L  p.  vii)  Among  English  and  American  writers, 
Dr.  Shxdd,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  an  old  translation  of  the  Confes- 
sions (I860),  has  furnished  a  truthful  and  fordble  description  of  the  mind  and 
heart  of  St  Augustine,  as  portrayed  in  this  remarkable  book. 

'  Sllixs  Dum  (Biblioth^ue  eccUsiastique,  tom.  iiL  «."  partie,  p.  818)  and 
Kouuu8SO]i  (L  c.  tom.  ii.  p.  449)  apply  to  Augustine  the  term  magnut  opinalor^ 
which  Cioero  used  of  himsdf  There  is,  however,  this  important  difierence  that 
Augustine,  along  with  his  many  opinions  on  speculative  questions  in  philosophy  and 
thedogy,  had  very  podtive  convictions  in  all  ewential  doctrines,  while  Cicero  was  t 
mere  eodectic  in  philosophy. 
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ingenious  plays  on  words,  but  deficient  in  purity  and  elegance, 
and  by  no  means  free  from  wearisome  prolixity  and  from 
that  vagabwnda  loquddtas^  with  which  his  adroit  opponent, 
Julian  of  Eclanum,  charged  him.  He  would  rather,  as  he 
said,  be  blamed  by  grammarians,  than  not  understood  by  the 
people ;  and  he  bestowed  little  care  upon  his  style,  though  he 
many  a  time  rises  in  lofty  poetic  flight.  He  made  no  point  of 
literary  renown,  but,  impelled  by  love  to  God  and  to  the 
church,  he  wrote  from  the  fulness  of  his  mind  and  heart.  The 
writings  before  his  conversion,  a  treatise  on  the  Beautiful  (De 
Pulchro  et  Apto),  the  orations  and  eulogies  which  he  delivered 
as  rhetorician  at  Carthage,  Bome,  and  Milan,  are  lost.  The 
professor  of  eloquence,  the  heathen  philosopher,  the  ManichsBan 
heretic,  the  sceptic  and  freethinker,  are  known  to  us  only  from 
his  regrets  and  recantations  in  the  Confessions  and  other 
works.  His  literary  career  for  us  commences  in  his  pious 
retreat  at  Cassiciacum  where  he  prepared  himself  for  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith.  He  appears  first,  in  the  works  com- 
posed at  Cassiciacum,  Eome,  and  near  Tagaste,  as  a  Christian 
philosopher,  after  his  consecration  to  the  priesthood  as  a 
theologian.  Yet  even  in  his  theological  works  he  everywhere 
manifests  the  metaphysical  and  speculative  bent  of  his  mind. 
He  never  abandoned  or  depreciated  reason,  he  only  subordi- 
nated it  to  faith  and  made  it  subservient  to  the  defence  of 
revealed  truth.  Faith  is  the  pioneer  of  reason,  and  discovers 
the  territory  which  reason  explores. 

The  following  is  a  classified  view  of  his  most  important 
works,  the  contents  of  the  most  of  which  ive  have  already 
noticed  in  former  sections.' 

^  PoesiDiUB  counts  in  all,  induding  sermoDS  and  leMen,  one  thousand  and  thirty 
writings  of  Augustine.  On  these  see,  above  all,  his  Retractations,  where  he  himaeli 
reviews  ninety-three  of  his  works  (embracing  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  txwks,  see 
iL  67),  in  chronological  order ;  in  the  first  book  thoee  which  he  wrote  while  a  Jay- 
man  and  presbyter,  in  the  second  those  which  he  wrote  when  a  bishop.  Also  the 
extended  chronological  index  in  Schomemann'b  Biblioth.  historico-literaiia  Patram 
Latinorum,  vol.  il  (Lips.  1794),  p.  840  spq.  (reprinted  in  the  supplemental  vohmie, 
xii.,  of  Migne's  ed.  of  the  Opera,  p.  24  sqq.)  \  and  other  systematic  and  alphabeticil 
lists  in  the  eleventh  Tolume  of  the  Bened.  ed.  (p.  494  sqq.,  ed.  Venet^),  and  in  lUgn^ 
torn.  xi. 
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L  AuTOBiooKAPHiGAL  works.  To  these  belong  the  Coiifes 
BionB  and  the  Retractations;  the  former  acknowledging  hie 
sins,  the  latter  his  theoretical  errors.  In  the  one  he  subjects 
his  life,  in  the  other  his  writings,  to  close  criticism  ;  and  tiiese 
prodnetiona  therefore  farnish  the  best'  standard  for  judging  of 
his  entire  labors.* 

The  Confessions  are  the  most  profitable,  at  least  the  most 
edifying,  product  of  his  pen ;  indeed,  we  may  no  doubt  say, 
the  most  edifying  book  in  all  the  patristic  literature.  They 
were  accordingly  the  most  read  even  during  his  lifetime,*  and 
they  have  been  the  most  frequently  published  since."    A  more 

^  For  this  reason  the  Benedictine  edito^  have  placed  the  Betractations  and  the 
ConfessionB  at  the  head  of  his  works. 

*  He  himadf  says  of  them,  Retract  L  IL  c.  6:  "Mnltte  fratribns  eos  [Gonfes- 
•ionum  Ubroa  tredecim]  multiim  placuisse  et  plaoere  Bcio.**  Gomp.  De  dono  perse- 
TerantiiB,  c.  20:  ^^Qiiid  aatem  meomm  opuseulonim  freqnentius  et  delectabiliua 
innotescere  potixit  qaam  libri  Gonfessionum  meamm?'*  Gomp.  £p.  281  Dario 
oomitL 

*  Sghonxmann  (in  the  supplemental  ToHtme  of  IGgne's  ed.  of  Augostine,  p.  184 
sqq.)  dtes  a  mulUtude  of  separate  editions  of  the  Gonfessions  in  Latin,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  French,  English,  and  German,  from  ▲.  d.  1476  to  1776.  Since  that 
time  sereral  new  editions  hare  been  added.  There  are  Gennan  translations  by  H. 
Kautz  (R.  G.,  Amsberg,  1840),  G.  Rapp  (Prot,  2d  ed,  Stuttg.,  1847),  and  others. 
The  best  English  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Pubet  :  The  Gonfessions  of  S.  Augns- 
tine,  Oxford  (first  in  1888,  as  the  first  Tolume  in  the  Ozf.  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
together  with  an  edition  of  the  Latin  original).  It  is,  however,  as  Dr.  Pusey  says, 
only  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  Rev.  W.  Watts,  D.  D.,  London,  1660,  accom- 
panied with  a  long  preface  (pp.  i-xxxv)  and  elucidations  from  Augustine's  works  in 
notes  and  at  the  end  (pp.  314-846).  The  edition  of  Dr.  W.  6.  T.  Shxdd,  Andover, 
1860,  is,  as  he  says,  "  a  reprint  of  an  old  translation  by  an  author  unknown  to  the 
editor,  which  was  republished  in  Boston  in  1848.*^  A  cursory  comparison  shows, 
that  this  anouymous  Boston  reprint  agrees  almost  word  for  word  with  Pusey's  revi- 
rion  of  Watts,  omitting  his  introduction  and  all  his  notes.  Dr.  Shedd  has,  however, 
added  an  excellent  original  introduction,  in  which  he  clearly  and  vigorously  oharao- 
teiues  the  Gonfessions  and  draws  a  oompariaon  between  them  and  the  Gonfessions 
of  Rousseau.  He  calls  the  former  (p.  xxvii)  not  inaptly  the  best  commentary  yet 
written  upon  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  Romans.  **  That  quickening  of  the 
human  sinrit,  which  puts  it  again  into  vital  and  sensitive  relations  to  the  holy  and 
eternal ;  that  iUumimition  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  perceive  with  clear- 
ness the  real  nature  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  that  empowering  of  the  wOl,  to  the 
conffict  of  viotory — ^the  entire  process  of  restoring  the  Divine  image  in  the  soul  of 
man — ^is  delineated  in  this  book,  with  a  vividness  and  reality  never  exceeded  by  the 
uninspired  mind.**  .  .  .  **It  is  the  Ufe  of  God  in  the  soul  of  a  strong  man,  rush 
ing  and  rippling  with  the  freedom  of  the  life  of  nature.    He  who  watches  can  almost 
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Bincere  and  more  earnest  book  was  never  written.  The  histor 
ical  part,  to  the  tenth  book,  is  one  of  the  devotional  classics  of 
all  creeds,  and  second  in  popnlarity  only  to  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  Banyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Certainly  no  autobiography  is  superior  to  it  in 
true  humility,  spiritual  depth,  and  universal  interest.  Augus- 
tine's experience,  as  a  heathen  sensualist,  a  Manichsean  heretic, 
an  anxious  inquirer,  a  sincere  penitent,  and  a  grateful  convert, 
is  reflected  in  every  human  soul  that  struggles  through  the 
temptations  of  nature  and  the  labyrinth  of  error  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  truth  and  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  after  many  sighs 
and  tears  finds  rest  and  peace  in  the  arms  of  a  merciful  Sav- 
iour, Koussean's  "Confessions,"  and  Goethe's  "Truth  and 
Poetry,"  though  written  in  a  radically  different  spirit,  may  be 
compared  with  Augustine's  Confessions  as  works  of  rare  genius 
and  of  absorbing  interest,  but,  by  attempting  to  exalt  human 
nature  in  its  unsanctified  state,  they  tend  as  much  to  expose 
its  vanity  and  weakness,  as  the  work  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo, 
being  written  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  raises 
man  from  the  dust  of  repentance  to  a  new  and  imperishable 
life  of  the  Spirit.* 

Augustine  composed  the  Confessions  about  the  year  400. 
The  first  ten  books  contain,  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  prayer 
and  confession  before  God,  a  general  sketch  of  his  earlier  life, 
of  his  conversion,  and  of  his  return  to  Africa  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  salient  points  in  these  books  are 
the  engaging  history  of  his  conversion  in  Milan,  and  the  story 
of  the  last  days  of  his  noble  mother  in  Ostia,  spent  as  it  were 
at  the  very  gate  of  heaven  and  in  full  assurance  of  a  blessed 
reunion  at  the  throne  of  glory.  The  last  three  books  (and  a 
part  of  the  tenth)  are  devoted  to  speculative  philosophy; 
they  treat,  partly  in  tacit  opposition  to  Manichesism,  of  the 

flee  the  growth ;  he  who  listens  can  hear  the  perpetual  motion ;  and  he  who  la  hi 
sympathy  wUl  be  swept  along.*' 

^  NouBBissoN  (I  c.  torn.  i.  p.  19)  calls  the  OonfeesionB  *'  cet  ouTrage  miiqne^ 
Boavent  fanit^,  tot^onrs  parodi6,  o^  Q  s'acouse,  se  oondamne  et  s'^omOie,  priirt 
ardente,  r^cit  entratnant,  m^taphysiqne  Inoomparable,  histoire  de  toat  on 
qui  se  reflate  dans  Fhistoire  d*ime  &me." 
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metaphysical  questionB  of  tlie  poBsibilitj  of  knowing  God,  and 
the  nature  of  time  and  space ;  and  they  gi^e  an  interpretation 
of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  in  the  style  of  the  typical  all^orical 
exegesis  nsaal  with  the  fatliers,  bnt  foreign  to  onr  age ;  they 
are  therefore  of  little  value  to  the  general  reader,  except  as 
showing  that  even  abstract  metaphysical  subjects  may  be 
devotionally  treated. 

The  Eetractations  were  produced  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
(427),  when,  mindful  of  the  proverb:  "In  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  bid,"  *  and  remembering  that  we  must 
give  account  for  every  idle  word,*  he  judged  himself,  that  he 
might  not  be  judged."  He  revised  in  chronological  order  the 
numerous  works  he  had  written  before  and  during  his  episco- 
pate, and  retracted  or  corrected  whatever  in  them  seemed  to 
his  riper  knowledge  false  or  obscure.  In  all  essential  points, 
nevertheless,  his  theological  system  remained  the  same  from 
his  conversion  to  this  time.  The  Betractations  give  beautiful 
evidence  of  his  love  of  truth,  his  conscientiousness,  and  his  hu- 
mility.* 

To  this  same  class  should  be  added  the  Letters  of  Augus^ 
tine,  of  which  the  Benedictine  editors,  in  their  second  volume, 
give  two  hundred  and  seventy  (including  letters  to  Augustine) 
in  chronological  order  from  a.  d.  386  to  a.  d.  429.  Tl)ese  let- 
ters treat,  sometimes  very  minutely,  of  all  the  important  ques- 
tions of  his  time,  and  give  us  an  insight  of  his  cares,  his  official 
fidelity,  his  lai^e  heart,  and  his  effort  to  become,  like  Paul,  all 
things  to  all  men. 

When  the  questions  of  friends  and  pupils  accunmlated,  he 
answered  tiiem  in  special  works;  and  in  this  way  he  produced 
various  collections  of  Qusestiones  and  Besponsiones,  dogmat- 
ical, exegetical,  and  miscellaneous  (a.  d.  890,  397,  &c.). 


^  ProT.  X.  19.  This  yerae  (ex  multiloqiiio  non  eflfb^^es  peocstum)  the  Semi* 
Pelagian  GennadiiiB  (De  ▼iiis  iUnatr.  sub  Aug.)  applies  against  Aogostine  in  excnso 
for  his  erroneous  doctrines  of  freedom  and  predestination. 

'  Matt  ziL  86. 

'  1  Cor.  XL  81.    Oomp.  his  Prologns  to  the  two  books  of  Retraetationes. 

*  J.  MoRKLL  Mackxmzix  (in  W.  Smith's  Dictiooarf  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog^ 
fftphj  and  Mythology,  vol  i.  p.  422)  happily  calls  the  Retractations  of  Augustine 
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n.  Philosophical  treatises,  in  dialogue;  almost  all  com- 
posed  in  his  earlier  life;  either  daring  his  residence  on  the 
country-seat  Cassiciacnm  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  where  he 
spent  half  a  year  before  his  baptism  in  instructive  and  stimu- 
lating conversation  in  a  sort  of  academy  or  Christian  Platonic 
banquet  with  Monica,  his  sou  Adeodatus,  his  brother  Navi- 
gius,  his  friend  Alypius,  and  some  cousins  and  pupils;  or  dur- 
ing  his  second  residence  in  Rome ;  or  soon  after  his  return  to 
Africa.* 

To  this  class  belong  the  works :  Contra  Academicos  libri 
tres  (886),  in  which  he  combats  the  skepticism  and  probabilism 
of  the  New  Academy, — the  doctrine  that  man  can  never  reach 
the  truth,  but  can  at  best  attain  only  probability;  De  vita 
benta  (386),  in  which  he  makes  true  blessedness  to  consist  in 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  God ;  De  ordine, — on  the  relation  of 
evil  to  the  divine  order  of  the  world '  (386) ;  Soliloqnia  (887), 
communings  with  his  own  soul  concerning  God,  the  highest 
good,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  immc  rtality ;  De  immortali- 
tate  aniniee  (387),  a  continuation  of  the  Soliloquies ;  De  quan- 
titate  animse  (387),  discussing  sundry  questions  of  the  size,  the 
origin,  the  incorporcity  of  the  soul ;  De  musica  libri  vi  (387- 
389) ;  De  magistro  (389),  in  which,  in  a  dialogue  with  his  son 
Adeodatus,  a  pious  and  promising,  but  precocious  youth,  who 
died  soon  after  his  return  to  Africa  (389),  he  treats  on  the  im- 
portance and  virtue  of  the  woixi  of  God,  and  on  Christ  as  the 
infallible  Master.'    To  these  may  be  added  the  later  work,  De 

*<  one  of  the  noblest  aaaifioee  erer  laid  upon  the  altar  of  troth  by  a  mijeatie  intelkei 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  purest  conscientiousness.*' 

'  In  torn.  L  of  the  ed.  Bened.,  immediately  after  the  Retractationes  and  Confes- 
riones,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Tolume.  On  these  philosophical  writings^  see  Bwo 
OKSB :  Histona  cridca  philosophiaa,  lips.  1766,  torn,  iil  pp.  48&-607 ;  H.  RnrxE 
Oeschichte  der  Philosophie,  vol  vl  p.  168  IT. ;  Bindkmann,  Lap.  282  sqq. ;  Hvbeb, 
1.  c  p.  242  sqq. ;  QAKOAur,  I  c.  p.  26  sqq.,  and  KoaRRiBON,  L  o.  ch.  L  and  il 
Koorriflon  makes  the  just  remark  (L  p.  68):  *'  Si  la  philosophic  est  U  redierche  de 
la  verity,  jamais  sans  doate  il  ne  s'est  rencontr6  one  Ame  plus  philosophe  que  ceDe 
de  saint  Augustin.  Gar  jamais  &me  n*a  support^  avec  plus  dMmpatienee  les  aiixiMs 
da  doute  et  n'a  fait  plus  d'efforts  pour  dissiper  les  fantdmes  de  rerreur.** 

*  Or  on*  the  question :  ^  Utrum  omnia  bona  et  mala  divinsa  provideDtiB  ofdo 
coathkeat  f  **    Comp.  Betract  i  8. 

*  Angnstine,  in  his  OonfiMsions  (1.  ix.  c.  6),  ezpretses  himself  in  this  tooehiiig 
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amma  et  ejus  origine  (419).  Other  philosophical  works  on 
grammar,  dialectics  (or  ars  ime  diypukmc^y  rhetoric,  geome- 
try, and  arithmetic,  are  lost* 

These  works  exhibit  as  yet  little  that  is  specifically  Chris- 
tian and  chorchly ;  bnt  they  show  a  Platonism  seized  and  con- 
secrated by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  full  of  high  thoughts, 
ideal  views,  and  discriminating  argum^it.  They  were  design- 
ed  to  present  the  different  stages  of  hnman  thought  by  which 
he  himself  had  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to 
serve  others  as  steps  to  the  sanctuary.  They  form  an  elemen- 
tary introduction  to  his  theology.  He  afterwards,  in  his  Be- 
tractations,  withdrew  many  things  contained  in  them,  like  the 
Platonic  view  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  and  the  Platonic 
idea  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  recollection  or 
excavation  of  the  knowledge  hidden  in  the  mind.'  The  phiU 
OBopher  in  him  afterwards  yielded  more  and  more  to  the 


way  aboot  this  mq  of  Us  Qlioit  lore:  "We  took  with  m  [on  retomhig  from  the 
eountiy  to  IQlao  to  reoeiTe  the  Bacrament  of  baptism]  also  the  boy  Adeodatos,  the 
son  of  my  earaal  sin.  Thou  hadst  fonned  him  well  He  was  bat  Jost  fifteen  yean 
old,  and  he  was  superior  in  mind  to  many  graye  and  learned  men.  I  acknowledge 
Thy  gifts,  0  Lord,  my  God,  who  Greatest  all,  and  who  canst  reform  our  deformities ; 
f4Dr  I  had  no  part  in  that  boy  bnt  sin.  And  when  we  brought  him  up  in  Thy  nur- 
ture, Thou,  only  Thoa,  didst  prompt  us  to  it ;  I  acknowledge  Thy  gilts.  There  is 
my  book  entitled,  JOe  Magidro;  he  speaks  with  me  there.  Thou  knowest  that  all 
tUngB  there  put  into  his  mouth  were  in  his  mind  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
That  maturity  of  mind  was  a  teiror  to  me ;  and  who  but  Thou  is  the  artificer  of  such 
wonders  f  Soon  Thou  didst  take  his  life  from  the  earth ;  and  I  tldnk  more  quietly 
of  him  now,  fearing  no  more  for  his  boyhood,  nor  his  youth,  nor  his  whole  life. 
We  took  him  to  oursdres  as  one  of  the  same  age  in  Thy  grace,  to  be  tmioed  in  Thy 
nurture ;  and  we  were  baptised  together ;  and  all  trouble  about  the  past  fled  from 


'  The  books  on  grammar,  dislectics,  rhetoric,  and  the  ten  Categories  of  Aristo- 
tle, in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  rdume  of  the  Bened.  ed.,  are  spurious.  For  the 
genuine  works  of  Augustine  on  these  sulijects  were  written  in  a  diibrent  form  (the 
^logue)  and  for  a  higher  purpose^  and  were  lost  in  his  own  day.  Comp.  Retract 
L  c.  6.  In  spite  of  this,  PaimL  (Gesehichte  der  Logik  im  Abendlande,  pp.  665-674, 
cited  by  Hubir,  Lap.  240)  has  adTocated  the  genuineness  of  the  Priocipia  dialec- 
tics, and  HuBu  inc^nes  to  agree.  G^iiOAur,  L  &  p.  0,  and  Nourbissoh,  i.  p.  87, 
consider  them  spurious. 

*  'H  fi^driffit  ovK  &\Ao  Ti  1i  h^d/urti^tf.  On  this  Plato,  In  the  Ph«do,  as  is  weU' 
known,  rests  his  doctrine  of  pre^iistence.  Augustine  was  at  fint  in  &Tor  of  the 
Idea,  SoUL  il  20,  n.  86;  afterwards  he  i^ected  it,  BetracL  L  4,  §4. 
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theologian,  and  his  views  became  more  positiTe  and  empirical, 
though  in  aome  cases  narrower  also  and  more  exclusive.  Yet 
he  could  never  cease  to  philosophize,  and  even  his  later  works, 
especially  De  Trinitate  and  De  Civitate  Dei,  are  full  of  pro 
found  speculations.  Before  his  conversion  he  followed  a  par- 
ticular system  of  philosophy,  first  the  Manichssan,  then  the 
Platonic ;  after  his  conversion  he  embraced  the  Christian  phi- 
losophy, which  is  based  on  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  is  the  handmaid  of  theology  and  religion ;  but  at  die 
same  time  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  catholic  ecclesiastical 
philosophy,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  be- 
came complete  in  the  scholasticism  of  the  middle  age. 

In  the  history  of  philosophy  he  deserves  a  place  in  the 
highest  rank,  and  has  done  greater  service  to  the  science  of 
sciences  than  any  other  father,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  not  excepted.  He  attacked  and  refuted  the  pagan 
philosophy  as  pantheistic  or  dualistic  at  heart ;  be  shook  the 
superstitions  of  astrology  and  magic ;  he  expelled  from  pbil- 
osophy  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  and  the  idea  that  God  is  the 
soul  of  the  world;  he  substantially  advanced  psychology;  he 
solved  the  question  of  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  evil  more 
nearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  as  nearly  as  most  of 
his  successors ;  he  was  the  first  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
relation  of  divine  omnipotence  and  omniscience  to  human  free- 
dom, and  to  construct  a  theodicy ;  in  short,  he  is  properly  the 
founder  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  and  not  only  divided  with 
Aristotle  the  empire  of  the  mediseval  scholasticism,  but  fur* 
nished  also  living  gei'ms  for  new  systems  of  philosophy,  and 
will  always  be  consulted  in  the  speculative  establishment  of 
Christian  doctrines. 

III.  Afologetio  works  against  Pagans  and  Jews.  Among 
these  the  twenty-two  books,  De  Civitate  Dei,  are  still  well 
worth  reading.  They  form  the  deepest  and  richest  apologetic 
work  of  antiquity ;  begun  in  418,  after  the  occupation  of  Rome 
by  the  Gothic  king  Alaric,  finished  in  426,  and  often  separately 
published.  They  condense  his  entire  theory  of  the  world  and 
of  man,  <and  .are  the  first  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  philosa 
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phy  of  nniTeiBal  histoiy  under  the  dnalistic  view  of  two  antag^ 
onistic  currentB  or  organized  forces,  a  kingdom  of  this  world 
which  is  doomed  to  final  destrnction,  and  a  kingdom  of  Gt>d 
which  will  last  forever/ 

ly.  'Reltgious-Thbolooioal  works  of  a  general  nature  (in 
part  anti-Manich®an) :  De  ntilitate  credendi,  against  the 
Gnostic  exaltation  of  knowledge  (892) ;  De  fide  et  sjmbolo,  a 
discourse  which,  though  only  presbyter,  he  delivered  on  the 
Apostles'  Greed  before  the  council  at  Hippo  at  the  request  of 
the  bishops  in  393 ;  De  doctrina  Christiana  iv  libri  (397 ;  the 
fourth  book  added  in  426),  a  compend  of  ezegetical  theology 
for  instruction  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  faith ;  De  catechizandis  mdibus,  likewise 
for  catechetical  purposes  (400) ;  Enchiridion,  or  De  fide,  spe  et 
caritate,  a  brief  compend  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals^ 
which  he  wrote  in  421,  or  later,  at  the  request  of  Laurentins ; 
hence  also  called  Hanuale  ad  Laurentium. 

y.  Polemio-Theolooioal  works.  These  are  the  most 
copious  sources  of  the  history  of  doctrine.  The  heresies  col- 
lectively are  reviewed  in  the  book  De  hseresibus  ad  Quodvult- 
denm,  written  between  428  and  430  to  a  friend  and  deacon  in 
Carthage,  and  giving  a  snrvey  of  eighty-eight  heresies,  from 
the  Simonians  to  the  Pelagians.'  In  the  work  De  vera  reK- 
gione  (390)  Angustine  proposed  to  show  that  the  tme  reli^on 
is  to  be  found  not  with  the  heretics  and  schismatics,  but  only 
in  the  catholic  chnrch  of  that  time. 

'  In  tbe  Bened.  ed.  torn.  tIL  Comp.  Retract  il  48,  and  above,  §  12.  The  GIty 
of  God  and  the  Confeesicms  are  the  only  writingB  of  Angnstine  which  Gibbon  thought 
good  to  read  (chap.  xxxiiL).  Hubbr  (L  a  p.  815)  iays:  "Augustine's  philosophy 
of  history,  as  he  presents  it  in  his  Givitas  Dei,  has  remained  to  this  hour  the  stand- 
ard philosophy  of  history  for  the  church  orthodoxy,  the  bounds  of  which  this  ortho> 
doxy,  unable  to  percdye  in  the  motions  of  the  modem  spirit  the  fresh  morning  air 
of  a  higher  day  of  history,  is  scarcely  able  to  transcend.**  Noubribson  derotes  a 
q>eeial  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  cities  of  Augustine,  the  Gity  of  the 
World  and  the  Gty  of  God  (torn,  il  48-88).  Gompare  ahw  the  Introduetioii  to 
Saibbbt's  Traduction  de  la  Glt6  de  Dieu,  Par.  18S6. 

'  This  work  is  also  faioorporated  hi  the  Gorpus  h»refe6lo£^oum  of  Fr.  Oibu^ 
tom.  L  pp.  192-226. 
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The  other  controyersial  works  are  directed  against  the  pa^ 
ticalar  heresies  of  ManichsBism,  Donatism,  Arianism,  Pelagian- 
ism,  and  Semi-Pelagianism.  Augustine,  with  all  the  firmness 
of  his  conyictions,  was  free  from  personal  antipathy,  and  used 
the  pen  of  controversy  in  the  genuine  Christian  spirit, ^ar^tfer 
m  re^  suami&r  in  irwdo.  He  understood  Paul's  oKiffht-Uw  ip 
aydTTjUy  and  forms  in  this  respect  a  pleasing  contrast  to  Jerome, 
who  probably  had  by  nature  no  more  fiery  temperament  than 
he,  but  was  less  able  to  control  it.  ^^Let  those,"  he  very 
beautifully  says  to  the  Manichaeans,  ^^  bum  with  hatred  agiunst 
you,  who  do  not  know  how  much  pains  it  costs  to  find  the 
truth,  how  hard  it  is  to  guard  against  error ; — but  I,  who  after 
BO  great  and  long  wavering  came  to  know  the  truth,  must  bear 
myself  towards  you  with  the  same  patience  which  my  fellow- 
believers  showed  towards  me  while  I  was  wandering  in  blind 
madness  in  your  opinions."  * 

1.  The  Ainn-MANioHjBAN  works  date  mostly  from  his  earlier 
life,  and  in  time  and  matter  follow  immediately  upon  his  phil- 
osophical writings.*  In  them  he  afterwards  found  most  to 
retract,  because  he  advocated  the  freedom  of  the  will  against 
the  Manichsean  fatalism.  The  most  important  are :  De  mori- 
bus  ecclesisB  catholicse,  et  de  moribus  Manichseorum,  two  books 
(written  during  his  second  residence  in  Borne,  388) ;  De  vera 
religione  (390);  IJnde  malum,  et  ie  libero  arbitrio,  usually 
simply  De  libero  arbitrio,  in  three  books,  against  the  Mani- 
cheean  doctrine  of  evil  as  a  substance,  and  as  having  its  seat 
in  matter  instead  of  free  will  (begun  in  388,  finished  in  395) ; 
De  Genesi  contra  Manicheeos,  a  defence  of  the  biblical  doctrine 
of  creation  (389) ;  De  duabus  animabus,  against  the  psycho- 
logical dualism  of  the  Manichseans  (392);  Disputatio  contra 
Fortunatum  (a  triumphant  refutation  of 'this  Manichsean  priest 
in  Hippo  in  August,  392) ;  Contra  Epistolam  Hanichsei  quam  ' 
vocant  fundamenti  (397);  Contra  Fanstum  Manichsum,  in 
thirty-three  books  (400-404) ;  De  natura  boni  (404),  Ac 

These  works  treat  of  the  origin  of  evil ;  of  free  will ;  of  the 

*  Ckmip.  Oontra  EpiBt  Maniohasi  qoAin  Tooant  fandimentiY  L  L  2. 
^  The  eailiest  antJ-Manichman  wridnga  (De  libero  arbitrio ;  De  moribna  eooL  ottii 
et  de  mortbufl  Manich )  are  in  torn.  L  ed.  BeDed. ;  the  latter  in  torn.  riii. 
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harmonj  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  revelation 
iind  natnre ;  of  creation  oat  of  nothing,  in  opposition  to  dual 
ism  and  hjlozoisra ;  of  the  supremacy  of  faith  over  knowledge ; 
of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  church ;  of  the  true 
and  the  false  asceticism,  and  other  disputed  points ;  and  the^ 
are  the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Manichssan  6nos> 
ticism  and  of  the  arguments  against  it  Having  himself  be- 
longed for  nine  years  to  this  sect,  Augustine  was  the  better 
fitted  for  the  task  of  refuting  it,  as  Paul  was  peculiarly  pre- 
pared for  the  confutation  of  the  Pharisaic  Judaism.  His  doo- 
trine  of  the  nature  of  evil  is  particularly  valuable.  He  has 
triumphantly  demonstrated  for  all  time,  that  evil  is  not  a  cor* 
poreal  thing,  nor  in  any  way  isubstantial,  but  a  product  of  the 
free  will  of  the  creature,  a  perversion  of  substance  iu  itself 
good,  a  corruption  of  the  nature  created  by  God. 

2.  Against  the  Pbisoillianists,  a  sect  in  Spain  built  on 
Manichsean  principles,  are  directed  the  book  Ad  Paulum  Oro- 
sium  contra  Priscillianistas  et  Origenistas  (411);'  the  book 
Contra  meudacium,  addressed  to  Consentius  (420);  and  in 
part  the  190th  Epistle  (alias  £p.  157),  to  the  bishop  Optatus, 
on  the  origin  of  tlie  soul  (418),  and  two  other  letters,  in  which 
he  refutes  erroneous  views  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  lim- 
itation of  future  punishments,  and  the  lawfulness  of  fraud  for 
supposed  good  purposes. 

3.  The  AKn-DoHATieno  works,  composed  between  the 
years  393  and  420,  argue  against  separatism,  and  contain 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  church  and  church-discipline,  and 
of  the  sacraments.  To  these  belong:  Psalmus  contra  partem 
Donati  (a.  n.  393),  a  polemic  popular  song  without  regular 
metre,  intended  to  offset  the  songs  of  the  Donatists ;  Contra 
epistolam  Parmeniani,  written  in  400  against  the  Carthaginian 
bishop  of  the  Donatists,  the  successor  of  Donatus ;  De  baptismo 
contra  Donatistas,  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism 
(400);  Contra  literas  Petiliani  (about  400),  against  the  view 
of  Cyprian  and  the  Donatists,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments depends  on  the  personal  worthiness  and  the  ecclesiastica] 

'  Tom.  Tiii.  p.  611  aqq. 
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BtatoB  of  tne  officiating  priest ;  Ad  Catholicoa  Epistola  contra 
Donatistas,  vnlgo  De  nnitate  ecdeaie  (402) ;  Contra  Gresco- 
ninm  grammaticam  Donatistam  (406);  BreviculuB  coUationis 
com  Donatistis,  a  short  account  of  the  tiiree-days'  religions 
conference  with  tlie  Donatists  (411) ;  De  correctione  Donatia- 
tai-um  (417) ;  Contra  Gandentiuni,  Donat.  Episcopum,  the  last 
anti-Donatistic  work  (420)/ 

4.  The  Aurn-AaiAK  works  have  to  do  with  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  the  Holy  Trinity.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  fifteen  books  De  Trini- 
tate  (400-416) ; — ^the  most  profoimd  and  discriminating  pro- 
duction  of  the  ancient  church  on  the  Trinity,  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  kindred  works  of  Athanasius  and  the  two  Greg- 
ories,  and  for  centuries  final  to  the  dogma.'  This  may  also  be 
counted  among  the  positive  didactic  works,  for  it  is  not  directly 
controversial.  The  CoUatio  cum  Maximino  Ariano,  an  obscure 
babbler,  belongs  to  the  year  428. 

5.  The  numerous  anti-Pelagian  works  of  Augustine  are 
his  most  influential  and  most  valuable.  They  were  written 
between  the  years  412  and  429.  In  them  Augustine,  in  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  prime,  developes  his  system  of 
anthropology  and  soteriology,  and  most  nearly  approaches 
the  position  of  evangelical  Protestantism :  On  the  Guilt  and 
the  Kemission  of  Sins,  and  Infant  Baptism  (412);  On  the 
Spirit  and  the  Jjetter  (413) ;  On  Nature  and  Grace  (415) ;  On 
the  Acts  of  Pelagius  (417) ;  On  the  Grace  of  Christ,  and  Orig- 
inal Sin  (418);  On  Marriage  and  Concupiscence  (419);  On 
Grace  and  Free  Will  (426) ;  On  Discipline  and  Grace  (427) ; 
Against  Julian  of  Eclanum  (two  large  works,  written  between 
421  and  429,  the  second  unfinished,  and  hence  called  Opus 
imperfectum) ;  On  the  Predestination  of  the  Saints  (428) ;  On 
the  Gift  of  Perseverance  (429) ;  Ac* 

'  All  thefle  in  torn.  Iz.    Oomp.  above,  §§  69  and  10, 

*  Tom.  TiiL  ed.  Beoed.  p.  749  sqq.  Oomp^  §  181,  tbOTe.  The  work  wb8  stoUso 
from  him  by  some  impatient  fnends  before  reyiaion,  and  before  the  oranp^on  of 
the  twelfth  book,  ao  that  be  beoame  much  diaoooraged,  and  codd  only  be  moved  to 
finiah  it  by  urgent  entreatiea. 

'  Opera,  tom.  z^  in  two  parte,  with  an  Appendix.  The  aame  in  Migne.  Oompi 
§g  146-160,  above. 
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VL  ExBaETicAL  works.  The  best  of  these  are :  De  Gencsi 
ad  literaui  (The  Qenesis  word  for  word),  in  twelve  books,  an 
extended  exposition  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Qenesis,  par- 
ticnlarlj  the  liistory  of  the  creation  literally  interpreted, 
though  with  many  mystical  and  allegorical  interpretations  also 
(written  between  401  and  415);'  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos 
(mostly  sermons);'  the  hundred  and  twenty -four  Homilies  on 
the  Gk)6pel  of  John  (416  and  417) ; '  the  ten  Homilies  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  John  (417) ;  the  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (393) ;  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (De  consensu 
evangelistarum,  400) ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (394) ;  and 
the  unfinished  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans/ 

Augustine  deals  more  in  lively,  profound,  and  edifying 
thoughts  on  the  Scriptures  than  in  proper  grammatical  and 
historical  exposition,  for  which  neither  he  nor  his  readers  had 
the  necessaiy  linguistic  knowledge,  disposition,  or  taste.  He 
grounded  his  theology  less  upon  exegesis  than  upon  his  Chiis- 
tian  and  churclily  mind,  saturated  with  Scriptural  truths. 

Vn.  Ethical  or  Practical  and  Ascetic  works.  Among 
these  belong  thi*ee  hundred  and  ninety-six  Sermoues  (mostly 
very  short)  de  Scripturis  (on  texts  of  Scripture),  de  tempore 
(festival  sermons),  de  Sanctis  (in  memory  of  apostles,  martyi-s, 
and  saints),  and  de  diversis  (on  various  occasions),  some  of 
them  dictated  by  Augustine,  some  taken  down  by  hearers/ 
Also  various  moral  treatises :  De  contineutia  (395) ;  De  nien- 

*  Tom.  iiL  1 17-824.  Not  to  be  oonfounded  with  two  other  books  on  OeneBit, 
in  which  he  defends  the  biblicsl  doctrine  of  creation  against  the  Manicbaaans.  In 
this  ex^getical  work  he  aimed,  as  he  sajra,  Retnust  il  c.  24,  to  interpret  Genesis 
**  non  secundum  allegoricas  significationes,  sed  secundum  rerum  gestarum  propiieta* 
tem.*^  The  work  is  more  oii^^na]  and  spirited  than  the  HezaSmeron  of  Baml  or  of 
Ambrose^ 

*  Tom.  iTf  the  whole  Tolnme. 
'  Tom.  iii.,  289-824. 

*  All  in  tom.  ilL 

*  ToDL  ▼.,  which  contains  beddes  these  a  multitude  (817)  of  doubtfbl  and  spurl- 
ons  sennons,  likewise  divided  into  four  classes.  To  these  must  be  added  recently 
diacoTered  sermons,  edited  from  manuscripts  in  Florence,  Monte  Caasino,  etc,  bj 
M.  Dufis  (1792),  0.  F.  Frahoifaiik  (1820X  A.  L.  Caillau  QParis,  1886),  and  Ahqslc 
lUi  (in  the  Nova  Bibliotheca  Patrum). 
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dacio  (395),  againBt  deception  (not  to  be  confonnded  with  the 
Biinilar  work  already  mentioned  Contra  mendaciam,  against 
the  fraiid-theorj  of  the  Priscillianists,  written  in  420) ;  De 
agone  ChriBtiano  (896) ;  De  opere  monachoram,  against  monas- 
tic idleness  (400) ;  De  bono  oonjagali  adv.  Joviniannin  (400) ; 
De  virginitate  (401) ;  De  fide  et  operibas  (418) ;  De  adulterinis 
oonjugiis,  on  1  Cor.  vii.  10  sqq.  (419);  De  bono  vidaitatis 
(418) ;  De  patientia  (418) ;  De  enra  pro  mortuis  gerenda,  to 
Paulinas  of  Nola  (421);  De  utilitate  jejonii;  De  diligendc 
Deo;  Meditationes ;  etc.' 

As  we  survey  this  enormous  literary  labor,  augmented  by 
many  other  treatises  and  letters  now  lost,  and  as  we  consider 
his  episcopal  labors,  his  many  journeys,  and  his  adjudications 
of  controversies  among  the  faithful,  which  often  robbed  him 
of  wliole  days,  we  must  be  really  astounded  at  the  fidelity, 
exuberance,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  this  father  of  the 
church.    Surely,  such  a  life  was  worth  the  living. 


§  180.     Ths  Influence  of  Augueti/ne  upon  Posterity  and  hu 
Hdation  to  CathoUcism  and  Protestantiem. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  imposing  character,  and  of  the 
period  of  church  history  in  which  he  shines  as  the  brightest 
star,  we  must  add  some  observations  respecting  the  influence 
of  Augustine  on  the  world  since  his  time,  and  his  position  with 
reference  to  the  great  antagonism  of  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism. All  the  church  fathers  are,  indeed,  the  common 
inheritance  of  both  parties ;  but  no  other  of  them  has  produced 
so  permanent  efiects  on  both,  and  no  other  stands  in  so  higli 
regard  with  both,  as  Augustine.  Upon  the  Greek  church 
alone  has  he  exercised  little  or  no  influence ;  for  this  church 

>  Most  of  them  in  torn.  tI.  ed.  Bened.  On  the  aciipta  deperdita,  dubia  el  qmm 
of  Augustine,  see  the  index  by  SoHdNiiiAMif,  L  c.  p.  50  sqq.,  and  in  the  supplemen- 
tal Yolame  of  Migne's  edition,  pp.  84-40.  The  so-called  Meditations  of  Augustine 
(German  translation  by  August  Ebohki,  Stuttgart^  1864)  are  a  later  compilation  by 
the  abbot  of  Fescamp  in  France,  at  the  dose  of  the  twelflh  oentory,  from  the  wilt- 
ingB  of  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  Anselm^  and  others. 
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stopped  with  the  undeveloped  synergistic  anthropology  of  the 
previous  ageJ 

1.  Augustine,  in  the  first  place,  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  the  doctrinal  basis  which  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  hold  in  oommon  against  such  radical  heresies  of 
antiquity  as  Manicbseism,  Arianism,  and  Pelagianism.  In  all 
these  great  intellectual  conflicts  he  was  in  general  the  champion 
of  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  against  dangerous  errors. 
Through  his  influence  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  (induding, 
indeed,  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha)  was  fixed  in  its  present 
form  by  the  councils  of  Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (897).  He 
conquered  the  Manicbsean  dnaJism,  hylozoism,  and  fatalism, 
and  saved  the  biblical  idea  of  Gk>d  and  of  creation,  and  the 
biblical  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  its  origin  in  the  free 
will  of  man.  He  developed  the  Nicene  dogma  of  the  Trinity, 
completed  it  by  the  doctrine  of  the  donble  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  gave  it  the  form  in  which  it  has  ever  since 
prevailed  in  the  West,  and  in  which  it  received  classical 
expression  from  his  school   in  the  Athanaaian  Creed.     In 

'  It  betrays  a  very  oontracted,  BlayiBh,  and  meohanioal  Tiew  of  history,  when 
Boman  Catholic  diTines  claim  the  fathers  as  their  ezdo^Te  p^perty ;  forgetting  that 
they  tangfat  a  great  many  things  which  are  as  inconsistent  with  the  papal  as  with 
the  Protestant  Creed,  and  knew  nothing  of  certain  dogmas  (such  as  the  bi&nibility  of 
the  pope,  the  seven  sacraments,  tiansubstantiation,  pnigatory,  indulgences,  auiicnlar 
oonfessioD,  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  etcX  which  are  essential 
to  Romanism.  **I  recollect  weD,"  says  Dr.  Nkwmam,  the  former  inteOeotoal 
leader  of  Oxford  Tractarianism  (in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  his  Eirenicon,  1866, 
p.  6),  '*  what  an  outcast  I  seemed  to  myself,  when  I  took  down  from  the  shelves  of 
my  library  the  rolumes  of  St.  Athanasios  or  St  Basil,  and  set  myself  to  study  them ; 
and  how,  on  the  contrary,  when  at  length  I  was  brought  into  Catholic  communion, 
I  kissed  them  with  delight,  with  a  feeling  that  in  them  I  had  more  than  all  that  I 
had  lost,  and,  as  though  I  were  directly  addressing  the  glorious  saints,  who  be- 
queathed them  to  the  Church,  I  said  to  the  inanimate  pages,  *Ton  are  now  mine, 
and  I  am  yours,  beyond  any  mistake.' "  With  the  same  ri^t  the  Jews  might  lay 
exclusiye  claim  to  the  .writings  of  Moses  and  the  pro|Aets.  The  fathers  were  living 
men,  representing  the  onward  progress  and  conflicts  of  Christtauity  in  their  ttmCi 
mifolding  and  defending  great  truths,  but  not  unmixed  with  many  errors  and  imper- 
fections which  subsequent  times  hare  corrected.  Those  are  the  true  children  of  the 
fathers  who,  standing  on  the  foundation  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and,  kissing  the 
New  Testament  rather  than  any  human  writings,  follow  them  only  as  fkr  as  they 
followed  Christ,  and  who  oarry  forward  their  woris  in  the  onward  march  of  troc 
evangelical  cathdlio  Christianity. 
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Ohristology,  on  the  contrary,  he  added  nothing,  and  he  died 
sliortly  before  the  great  Ohristological  conflicta  opened,  which 
reached  their  ecumenical  settlement  at  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  twenty  years  after  bis  death.  Yet  he  anticipated  Leo  in 
giving  currency  in  the  West  to  the  important  formula :  ^^  Two 
natures  in  one  person." ' 

2.  Augustine  is  also  the  principal  theological  creator 
of  the  ZatinrOatholio  system  as  distinct  from  the  Greek  Cath- 
olicism on  the  one  hand,  and  from  c^vangelical  Protestantism 
on  the  other.  He  ruled  the  entire  theolo^  of  the  middle  age, 
and  became  the  father  of  scholasticism  in  virtue  of  his  dialectic 
mind,  and  the  father  of  mysticism  in  virtue  of  bis  devout 
heart,  without  being  responsible  for  the  excesses  of  either 
system.  For  scholasticism  thought  to  comprehend  the  divine 
with  the  understanding,  and  lost  itself  at  last  in  empty  dialec- 
tics ;  and  mysticism  endeavored  to  grasp  the  divine  with  feel- 
ing, and  easily  strayed  into  misty  sentimentaUsm ;  Augustine 
sought  to  apprehend  the  divine  with  the  united  power  of  mind 
and  heart,  of  bold  thought  and  humble  faith.'  Anselm,  Ber- 
nard of  Glairvaux,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura,  are  his 
nearest  of  kin  in  this  respect.  Even  noW,  since  the  Catholic 
church  has  become  a  Bom  an  church,  he  enjoys  greater  consid- 
eration in  it  than  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Jerome,  or  Oregory  the 
Oreat.  All  this  cannot  possibly  be  explained  without  an 
interior  affinity.* 

*  He  was  gammoned  to  the  oounoil  of  SpheBoe,  which  ocmdemned  KeBtoriBniam 
fai  481,  but  died  a  year  before  it  met  He  prevailed  upon  the  Gallio  monk,  Lepo- 
rim,  to  retract  Nestorianiinn.  His  Ghristology  is  in  many  points  defeotlTe  and  ob- 
aeure.  Comp.  Dobmkr^s  History  of  Ghristology,  iL  pp.  90-98.  Jerome  did  still 
less  for  this  department  of  doctrine. 

*  WiooEBS  (Pragmat  Darstellung  des  Augosdnismus  und  Pelsgianismna,  i.  p. 
27)  finds  the  most  peculiar  and  remarkable  point  of  Augustine's  character  in  his 
gjngnlRr  uniou  of  intellect  and  imagination,  scholasticism  and  mysticism,  in  which 
neither  can  be  said  to  predominate.    So  also  Hubkb,  L  c.  p.  818. 

'  NouREi^soH,  the  able  expounder  of*  the  philosophy  of  Augustine,  says  (L  c; 
torn.  L  p.  ir) :  **  Je  ne  crois  pas,  qu*except6  saint  Paul,  aucun  homme  ait  oontribni 
iarantage,  par  sa  parole  oomme  par  see  Merits,  4  organiser,  k  interpreter,  k  r^pandre 
le  chrisUanisme;  et|  aprte  saint  Paul,  mil  apparenmient,  non  pas  mdme  le  glorienz, 
rinvincible  Athanase,  n'a  travailld  d*iine  manite  aussi  puissante  k  fonder  VuaM 
oathoUqae.** 
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His  very  oonyeraon,  in  which,  besides  the  Scriptures,  the 
personal  intercourse  of  the  hierarchical  Ambrose  and  the  life 
of  the  ascetic  Anthony  had  great  influence,  was  a  transition 
not  from  heathenism  to  CSmstianitj  (for  he  was  already  a 
Manichsean  Clmstian),  but  ficom  heresy  to  the  historical,  epis- 
copally  organised  church,  as,  for  the  time,  the  sole  authorized 
vehicle  of  the  apostolic  Christianity  in  conflict  with  those  sects 
and  partiea  which  more  or  less  assailed  the  foundations  of  the 
goepeL'  It  was,  indeed,  a  full  and  unconditional  surrender  of 
his  mind  and  heart  to  God,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  sub- 
mission of  his  private  judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  church 
which  led  him  to  the  faith  of  the  gospeL'  In  the  same  spirit 
he  embraced  the  ascetic  life,  without  which,  according  to  the 
Catholic  principle,  no  high  religion  is  possible.  He  did  not 
indeed  enter  a  cloister,  like  Luther,  whose  conversion  in  Erfurt 
was  likewise  essentially  catholic,  but  he  lived  in  his  house  in 
the  simplicity  of  a  monk,  and  made  and  kept  the  vow  of  volun- 
taiy  poverty  and  celibacy.* 

He  adopted  Cyprian's  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  com- 
pleted it  in  the  conflict  with  Donatism  by  transferring  the 
predicates  of  unity,  holiness,  universality,  exdusiveness,  and 
maternity,  directly  to  the  actual  church  of  the  time,  which, 

'  On  the  catholio  and  aaceCio  ohanoter  of  his  oonTexaum  and  hia  retigion,  aae 
the  obaenrationa  in  my  work  on  Anguadne,  ch.  Till,  in  the  Cferman  edition. 

*  Wtt  reoall  hia  fiunooa  antK-Manichsan  diotom ;  ^  Ego  oTangelio  non  crederem, 
nisi  me  catholice  eodeais  oonmioTeret  aactoritaa."  The  Protestant  would  reverae 
Ihia  nuudm,  and  ground  hia  fiuth  in  the  ohurch  on  hia  faith  m  Christ  and  in  the 
goapeL  So  with  the  weU-known  maxun  of  Ireneua:  ^*Ubi  eodesia,  ibi  Spiritua 
Dei,  et  ubi  Spiritua  Dd,  ibi  eodeaia."  Aocordmg  to  the  apirit  of  Froteatantiam 
it  would  be  said  oonveraely:  '*  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  la,  there  la  the  ohurofa, 
and  where  the  church  ia,  there  ia  the  Spirit  of  Ood.** 

*  According  to  genuine  Christian  prinoiplea  it  would  have  been  Car  more  noble, 
if  he  had  married  the  African  woman  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  iOioit  intercourse  for 
thirteen  yean,  wlio  waa  alwaya  faithful  to  him,  aa  he  waa  to  her,  and  had  borne  him 
hia  beloTed  and  highly  jailed  Adeodatua ;  instead  of  caating  her  ofT,  and,  aa  he  for  a 
wUle  intended,  choodng  another  for  the  partner  of  hia  life,  whose  exoellenoea  were 
more  numeroua.  The  auperiority  of  the  erangelical  Protestant  morality  over  the 
Catholic  asceticism  ia  here  palpable.  But  with  the  prevailing  qnrit  of  hia  age  he 
would  hardly  have  ei:\|oyed  ao  great  regard,  nor  acoompliahed  so  much  good,  if  he 
had  been  married.  Celibacy  waa  the  bridge  from  the  heathen  degradati<m  of  mar 
riage  to  the  evangelical  Chriatian  exaltation  and  sanctification  of  the  fiunily  life. 
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with  a  flrm  episcopal  organization,  an  nnbroken  Buoceseion^ 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  triumpliantlj  withstood  the  eighty 
or  the  hundred  opposing  sects  in  the  heretical  catalogae  of  the 
day,  and  had  its  visible  centre  in  Borne.  In  this  ohnrch  he 
had  found  rescue  from  the  shipwreck  of  his  life,  the  home  of 
tme  Christianity,  firm  ground  for  his  thinking,  satisfaction  for 
his  heart,  and  a  commensurate  field  for  the  wide  range  of  his 
powers.  The  predicate  of  infallibility  alone  he  does  not 
plainly  bring  forward ;  he  assumes  a  progressive  correction  of 
earlier  councils  by  later ;  and  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  he 
asserts  the  same  independence  towards  pope  Zosimus,'  which 
Cyprian  before  him  had  shown  towards  pope  Stephen  in  the 
controversy  on  heretical  baptism,  with  the  advantage  of  having 
the  right  on  his  side,  so  that  Zosimus  found  himself  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  African  church.' 

He  was  the  first  to  give  a  clear  and  fixed  definition  of  the 
sacrament,  as  a  visible  sign  of  invisible  grace,  resting  on  divine 
appointment ;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  number  seven ;  this 
was  a  much  later  enactment.  In  the  doctrine  of  baptism  he  is 
entirely  Catholic,"  though  in  logical  contradiction  with  his  dogma 
of  predestination;  but  in  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  communion 
he  stands,  like  his  predecessors,  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  nearer 
to  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  a  spiritual  presence  and  fruition 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  He  also  contributed  to  promote, 
at  least  in  his  later  writings,  the  Catholic  faith  of  miracles," 

'  On  Augufltine's  doctrine  of  the  church,  see  §  71,  above,  and  pspedaUy  the 
thorough  account  by  R.  Roths  :  Anfange  der  ohrisU.  Kirche  und  ihrer  Verftssang, 
Tol.  i.  (1887),  pp.  679-711.  *'  Augustine,**  says  he,  "  decidedly  adopted  Cyprian*i 
conception  [of  the  church]  in  all  essential  points.  And  once  adopting  it,  he  pene- 
trated it  in  its  whole  depth  with  his  wonderfully  powerful  and  exuberant  soul,  and, 
by  means  of  his  own  clear,  logical  mind,  gave  it  the  perfect  and  rigorous  system 
which  perhaps  it  still  lacked**  (p.  679  f.). .  "  Augustine's  conoepUon  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  was  about  standard  for  succeeding  times  **  (p.  6S6). 

*  Respecting  Augusdne*8  doctrine  of  baptism,  see  the  thorough  discussion  in  W. 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  voL  I  p.  178  ff.  (Oxford  ed.  of  1862).  His  view 
of  the  slight  condemnation  of  all  nnbaptized  children  contains  the  germ  of  the 
scholastio  fancy  of  the  limbtti  infanimn  and  the  p<Bna  damni,  as  distinct  from  the 
lower  r^ons  of  hell  and  the/Mma  tenttu, 

*  In  his  former  writings  he  expressed  a  truly  philosophical  view  oonoeniin(^ 
miracles  (De  yera  relig.  c  26,  §  47  ;  c  60,  §  98 ;  De  utilit  credendi,  c  16,  §  84  * 
De  peccat  mentis  et  remiss.  L  iL  c  82,  §62,  and  De  civit  Dei,  xxii  c.  8) ;  but  ic 
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and  the  worship  of  Maiy ; '  though  he  exempts  the  Virgin 
only  from  actual  sin,  not  from  original,  and,  with  all  bis 
rererence  for  her,  never  calk  her  mother  of  God. ' 

At  tirst  an  advocate  of  religious  liberty  and  of  purely  spir* 
itoal  methods  of  opposing  error,  he  afterwards  asserted  the 
fatal  principle  of  the  cage  intrarey  and  lent  the  great  weight 
of  his  authority  to  the  system  of  civil  persecution,  at  the 
bloody  fruits  of  which  in  the  middle  age  he  himself  would 
have  shuddered ;  for  he  was  always  at  heart  a  man  of  love  and 
gentleness,  and  personally  acted  on  the  glorious  principle: 
'^ll^othing  conquers  but  truth,  and  the  victory  of  truth  is 
love."  • 

Thus  even  truly  great  and  good  men  have  unintentionally, 
through  mistaken  zeal,  become  the  authors  of  much  mischief. 

3.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Augustine  is,  of  all  the  fathers, 
nearest  to  evanffeUcal  Protestantism^  and  may  be  called,  in 
respect  of  his  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace,  the  first  forerunner  of 
the  Beformation.  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  have 
ever  conceded  to  him,  without  scruple,  the  cognomen  of  Saint, 

Ua  Retriict.  L  i.  c  14,  §  6,  he  oorrects  or  modifies  a  former  remark  in  his  book  De 
iitQit  eredendi,  stating  that  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  contlnoance  of  miracles 
altogether,  but  only  such  great  miracles  as  oocnrred  at  the  time  of  Christ  (**  quia 
Don  tanta  nee  omnia,  non  quia  nulla  fiunt^).  See  aboye,  §§87  and  88,  and  the 
instraedye  monograph  of  the  yoanger  Nitzsoh  (Lie.  and  Priyatdooent  in  Beriin) : 
Augustinns'  Lehre  yom  Wunder,  Berlin,  1865  (97  pp.). 

>  See  aboye,  §§  81  and  82. 

'  Comp.  Tract  in  Eyang.  Joannis,  yill.  c.  9,  where  he  says :  **  Cur  ergo  ait  matri 
fllins :  Qtad  mihi  ti  tiU  mt^  ntmlier  f  namdum  venit  hora  mMt  (John  ii.  4).  Dominua 
noster  Jesus  Ghristus  et  Deus  erat  et  homo :  ueumdvm  quod  Dmu  trat^  mairem  non 
habebat ;  secundum  quod  homo  erat,  habebat  Mater  ergo  [Maria]  erat  camia,  mater 
humanitatis,  mater  infirmitatis  quam  suaoepit  propter  nos."  This  strict  separation 
of  the  Godhead  from  the  manhood  of  Jesus  in  his  birth  from  the  Virgin  would  haye 
exposed  Augustine  in  the  East  to  the  suspicion  of  Nestorianism.  But  he  died  a 
jetr  before  the  council  of  Ephesus,  at  whieh  Nestorius  was  condemned. 

*  See  aboye^  §  27,  p.  144  f.  He  changed  Us  yiew  partly  from  his  experience 
that  the  Donatists,  in  his  own  diocese,  were  oonyerted  to  the  catholic  unity  '*tlmore 
togum  imperia]iDm,"  and  were  afterwards  perfecdy  good  Oathollcs.  He  adduoei 
also  a  misinterpretation  of  Luke  ziy.  28,  and  Proy.  Iz.  9 :  "  Da  sapienti  occasionem 
et  sapientior  erif'  Ep.  98,  ad  Yinoentfami  Rogatistam,  §  17  (tom.  il  p.  287  sq.  ed. 
Benedii  But  he  expressly  discouraged  the  infliction  of  death  on  heretics,  and 
a4|nred  the  proconsul  Donatus,  Bp.  100,  by  Jesus  Ohristi  not  to  repay  the  Donatiiti 
B  kinl    **  Con^  eos  oaplmnii.  non  neoaii^ 
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and  claimed  him  as  one  of  the  meet  enlightened  witneues  of  the 
truth  and  most  striking  examples  of  the  marvellons  power  of 
divine  grace  in  the  transformation  of  a  sinner.  It  is  worthy 
of  mark,  that  his  Panline  doctrines,  which  are  most  nearly 
akin  to  Protestantism,  are  the  later  and  more  matnre  parts  of 
his  system,  and  that  just  these  found  great  acceptance  with 
ihe  laity.  The  Pelagian  controversy,  in  which  he  developed 
his  anthropology,  marks  the  culmination  of  his  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  career,  and  his  latest  writings  were  directed 
against  the  Pelagian  Julian  and  the  Semi-Pelagians  in  Gaul, 
who  were  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  two  friendly  laymen, 
Prosper  and  Hilary.  These  anti-Pelagian  works  have  wrought 
mightily,  it  is  most  true,  upon  the  Catholic  church,  and  have 
held  in  check  the  Pelagianizing  tendencies  of  the  hierarchical 
and  monastic  system,  but  they  have  never  passed  into  its 
blood  and  marrow.  They  waited  for  a  favorable  future,  and 
nourished  in  silence  an  opposition  to  the  prevailing  system. 

Even  in  the  middle  age  the  better  sects,  which  attempted 
to  simplify,  purify,  and  spiritualize  the  reigning  Christianity 
by  return  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  such  as  Wiclif,  Huss,  Wessel,  resorted  most, 
after  the  apostle  Paul,  to  the  bishop  of  Hippo  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace. 

The  Beformers  were  led  by  his  writings  into  a  deeper 
understanding  of  Paul,  and  so  prepared  for  their  great  voca* 
tion.  No  church  teacher  did  so  much  to  mould  Luther  and 
Calvin;  none  furnished  them  so  powerful  weapons  against 
the  dominant  Pelagianism  and  formalism;  none  is  so  often 
quoted  by  them  with  esteem  and  love.' 

'  LuTHSB  pranoimoed  iipoa  the  ohuich  fmthen  (with  whom,  howerer,  ezoapting 
AaguBtine,  he  was  bat  slightly  acquainted)  very  oondemnatorj  judgments,  ereo 
■pon  Basil,  Chrysoatom,  and  Jerome  (for  Jerome  he  had  a  downright  antipathy,  on 
aoconnt  of  his  advocacy  of  fasts,  virg^iy,  and  monkery);  he  was  at  times  dissatis- 
fied eyen  with  Augustine,  beeanse  he  after  all  did  not  find  in  1dm  his  9ola  Jkk,  Us 
ariieuiu8  itantu  tt  eadeniis  eedsria^  and  says  of  him :  **  Angustine  often  ened ;  he 
oannot  be  trusted.  Though  he  was  good  and  holy,  yet  he,  as  well  as  other  fsthef% 
was  wanting  in  the  true  faith."  But  this  carsory  utterance  is  overborne  by  numei^ 
ons  oommendations ;  and  aU  saoh  Judgments  of  Lather  most  be  taken  eiim  fframt 
hUu,    He  calls  Augustine  the  most  ploas,  grave^  and  shioere  of  the  ftthos^  thf 
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All  the  Beformers  in  the  outset,  Mdancthon  and  Zwingle 
among  them,  adopted  his  denial  of  free  will  and  his  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  sometimes  even  went  bejond  him  into 
the  abyss  of  snpralapsarianism,  to  cnt  out  the  last  roots  of 
hnman  merit  and  boasting.  In  this  point  Angnstine  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  Catholic  church,  as  Luther  to  the  Luth- 
eran ;  that  is,  he  is  a  heretic  of  unimpeachable  authority,  who 
is  more  admired  than  censured  even  in  his  extravagances ;  jet 
his  doctrine  of  predestination  was  mdirecth/  condemned  by  the 
pope  in  Jansenism,  as  Luther's  view  was  rejected  as  Calvin- 
ism by  the  Form  of  Concord.'    For  Jansenism  was  nothing 

patron  of  diyinea,  who  taught  a  pui^  doctrine  and  sabmitted  it  m  Ghristian  hmnittty 
to  the  Holy  Scriptoree,  etc,  and  he  thinks,  if  he  had  fived  in  the  sixteenth  centnry, 
he  would  have  been  a  Protestant  (si  hoc  secalo  vireret,  nobiscum  seotlret),  wliile 
Jerome  wonkl  haye  gone  with  Borne.  Compare  his  smgnlar  but  strildng  Jadgmenta 
on  the  filthen  fai  Lntheri  CoDoq^  ed.  H.  E.  Bindseil,  1868,  tom.  ill  149,  and  many 
other  places.  OAMOAirr,  a  Roman  Catholic  (a  pnpil  of  the  philosopher  Oiinther), 
concedes  (L  c  p.  28,  note  18)  that  Luther  and  Calrin  built  their  doctrinal  system 
mainly  on  Augustine,  but,  as  he  correctly  thinks,  with  only  partial  right  Novrbis- 
•09,  likewise  a  Roman  Catholic,  derives  Protestantism  from  a  corrupted  (I)  Augos- 
tinianism,  and  yery  superficially  makes  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  essentially  to 
consist  in  the  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  was  only  one  of  the  questions 
of  the  Reformation.  "  On  ne  sanrait  le  m^connaftre,  de  P Augustinianisme  corrompu, 
mais  enfin  de  rAugustinianisme  precede  le  Protestantisme.  Gar,  sans  psrler  de 
Widef  et  de  Boss,  qui,  nourris  de  saint  Augustin,  soutiennent,  avec  le  r^slisme 
platonicien,  la  doctrine  de  la  pr6deBtination ;  Luther  et  Calvip  ne  font  gu^  autre 
chose,  dans  leurs  prindpaux  ouvrages,  que  cultirer  des  semences  d'Augustinian- 
isme'*  (L  c.  ii  p.  176).  But  the  Reformation  is  far  more,  of  course,  than  a  repristi- 
nation  of  an  old  controversy ;  it  is  a  new  creation,  and  marlcs  the  epoch  of  modem 
Christianity  which  is  different  both  from  the  mediaeval  and  from  ancient  or  patristfo 
Christianity. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  Luthsb^  as  late  as  1526,  in  his  work,  De  servo  aifoitrio, 
against  Erasmus,  which  he  never  retracted,  proceeded  upon  the  most  rigorous  notion 
of  the  divine  omnipotence,  wholly  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will,  declared  it  a 
mere  lie  (memm  mendacium),  pronounced  the  calls  of  the  Scriptures  to  repentance 
a  divine  irony,  based  eternal  salvation  and  eternal  perdition  upon  the  secret  wfill 
of  Ood,  and  almost  exceeded  Gslvin.  See  particulars  in  the  books  on  doctrine- 
history;  the  inaugural  dissertation  of  Jul.  M&llrr:  Lutheri  de  pnedestinatione 
et  libero  arbitrio  doctrina,  Gott  1882 ;  and  a  historical  treatise  on  predestination 
by  Oabl  Biok  in  the  Studien  und  Eritakoi  for  1847.  We  add,  as  a  curiosity,  the 
opinion  of  Oibbok  (ch.  xxxiii),  who,  however,  had  a  very  limited  and  superficial 
knowledge  of  Angnstine:  **The  rigid  system  of  Christianity  which  he  framed  or 
fsstored,  has  been  entertained,  with  pnbHc  applause,  and  secret  reluctance,  by  the 
Latin  church.    The  church  of  Bome  has  canonised  Augustine,  and  reprobatsd  OtX 
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bat  a  revival  of  AngiiBtinianism  in  the  boBom  of  the  Bomai 
Oatholic  church.* 

The  excess  of  Angnetine  and  the  Bcformers  in  this  direc- 
tion 18  due  to  the  earnestnesB  and  energy  of  their  sense  of  sin 
and  grace.  The  Pelagian  looseness  could  never  beget  a  re- 
former. It  was  only  the  unshaken  conviction  of  man's  own 
inability,  of  unconditional  dependence  on  God,  and  of  the 
almighty  power  of  his  grace  to  give  us  strength  for  every  good 
work,  which  could  do  tliis.  He  who  would  give  others  the 
conviction  that  he  has  a  divine  vocation  for  the  church  and 
for  mankind,  must  himself  be  penetrated  with  the  faith  of  an 
eternal,  unalterable  decree  of  God,  and  must  cling  to  it  in  the 
darkest  hours. 

In  great  men,  and  only  in  great  men,  great  opposites  and 
apparently  antagonistic  truths  live  together.  Small  minds 
cannot  hold  them.  The  catholic,  chflrchly,  sacramental,  and 
sacerdotal  system  stands  in  conflict  with  the  evangelical  Protes- 
tant Christianity  of  subjective,  personal  experience.  The  doc- 
trine of  universal  baptismal  regeneration,  in  particular,  which 
presupposes  a  universal  call  (at  least  within  the  church),  can 
on  principles  of  logic  hardly  be  united  with  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolute  predestination,  which  limits  the  decree  of  redemption 
to  a  portion  of  the  baptized.  Augustine  supposes,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  every  baptized  person,  through  the  inward  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  accompanies  the  outward  act 
of  the  sacrament,  receives  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  is  trans- 
lated from  the  state  of  nature  into  the  state  of  grace,  and  thus, 

▼in.  Tet  u  the  real  difference  between  them  is  invisible  even  to  a  theolo^cil 
microecope,  the  Molinists  are  oppressed  by  the  snthority  of  the  saint,  and  the 
Jansenists  are  disgraced  by  their  resemblance  to  the  heretic.  In  the  mean  wfaHe 
the  Protestant  Arminians  stand  aloof^  and  deride  the  mntoal  per|dexity  of  the 
disputants.  Perhaps  a  reasoner,  sdll  more  independent,  may  smile  in  Ait  torn 
when  he  peruses  an  Armmian  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.**  Novn^ 
BI8B0N  (II  119\  from  his  Romish  stand-point,  likewise  makes  Latheranism  to  consist 
"  essentiellement  dans  la  question  da  libre  arbitre.*'  Bat  the  principle  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  of  Protestantism  generally,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a 
role  of  fluth,  and  Justification  by  free  grsoe  through  faith  m  Christ 

'  On  the  mighty  influence  of  Augustine  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Ftanoe^ 
especially  on  the  noble  Jansenists,  see  the  works  on  Jansenkm,  and  also  NoJuat* 
■ov,  L  c.  tom.  ii  pp.  1S6-276. 
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giM  hapUzattUy  is  also  a  child  of  Ood  and  an  heir  of  eternal 
life ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  all  these  benefits 
dependent  on  the  absolute  will  of  Qody  who  saves  only  a  cer* 
tain  number  out  of  the  ^^mass  of  perdition,"  and  preserves 
these  to  the  end.  Regeneration  and  election,  with  him,  do 
not,  as  with  Oalvin,  coincide.  The  former  niav  exist  without 
the  latter,  but  the  latter  cannot  exist  without  the  former. 
Augustine  assumes  that  many  are  actually  bom  into  the  king- 
dom of  grace  only  to  perish  again ;  Calvin  holds  that  in  the 
case  of  the  non-elect  baptism  is  an  unmeaning  ceremony ;  the 
one  putting  the  delusion  in  the  inward  effect,  the  other  in  the 
outward  form.  The  sacramental,  churchly  system  throws  the 
main  stress  upon  the  baptismal  regeneration  to  the  injury  of 
the  eternal  election ;  the  Calvinistic  and  Puritan  system  sacri- 
fices the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  to  the  election ;  the  Lutheran 
and  Anglican  system  seeks  a  middle  ground,  without  being 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  theological  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  Anglican  church  allows  the  two  opposite  views,  and  sanc- 
tions the  one  in  the  baptismal  service  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  other  in  her  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  are  mod- 
erately Calvinistic. 

It  was  an  evident  ordering  of  Ood,  that  the  Augustinian 
system,  like  the  Latin  Bible  of  Jerome,  appeared  just  in  that 
transitional  period  of  history,  in  which  the  old  civilization  was 
passing  away  before  the  fiood  of  barbarism,  and  a  new  order 
of  things,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Christian  religion,  was 
in  preparation.  The  church,  with  her  strong,  imposing  organ- 
ization and  her  firm  system  of  doctrine,  must  save  Christianity 
amidst  the  chaotic  turmoil  of  the  great  migration,  and  must 
become  a  training-school  for  the  barbarian  nations  of  the 
middle  age.* 

'  GuizoT,  the  Protestant  historian  and  statesman,  Tory  eorrectly  says  In  his 
mstoire  g^n^rale  de  U  omlization  en  Europe  (Deuxidme  le^on,  p.  46  sq.  ed.  Bnix- 
eHes,  1860):  ''Sil  n*6<lt  pas^t^nne  4gli8e,Je  ne  sais  cequi  en  serait  avena  an 
milieu  de  la  chote  de  l*em|dre  romain.  .  .  .  Si  le  chrisdaniame  n^eftt  6t6 
oomme  dans  les  premiers  temps,  qu*une  croyanoe,  un  sentiment,  une  conriction 
mdiriduelle,  on  pent  crolre  qu*il  aurait  succomb6  an  milieu  de  la  dissolution  de 
i'empire  et  de  rinvasion  des  barbares.  n  a  succombd  plus  tard,  en  Ame  et  dans 
tons  le  nord  de  rAfirique,  sous  une  inyaaion  de  m6me  nature,  sous  rinvasion  aos 
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lu  this  process  of  training,  next  to  the  Holy  Scripturee, 
the  scholarship  of  Jerome  and  the  theology  and  fertile  ideas 
of  AuGUBTiNE  were  the  most  important  intellectual  agent. 

Augastine  was  held  in  so  universal  esteem  that  he  could 
exert  influence  in  all  directions,  and  even  in  his  excesses  gave 
no  offence.  He  was  sufficiently  catholic  for  the  principle  of 
church  authority,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  free  and  evan- 
gelical that  he  modified  its  hierarchical  and  sacramental  char* 
acter,  reacted  against  its  tendencies  to  outward,  mechanical 
ritualism,  and  kept  alive  a'deep  consciousness  of  sin  and  grace, 
and  a  spirit  of  fervent  and  truly  Christian  piety,  until  that 
spirit  grew  strong  enough  to  break  the  shell  of  hierarchies] 
tutelage,  and  enter  a  new  stage  of  its  development.  No  other 
father  could  have  acted  more  beneficently  on  the  Catholicism 
of  the  middle  age,  and  more  successfully  provided  for  the 
evangelical  Reformation  than  St.  Augustine,  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Paul,  and  the  precursor  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Had  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  evangelical  move- 
ment against  the  prevailing  Pelagianism  of  the  Roman  church. 
For  we  must  not  forget  that,  notwithstanding  their  strong 
affinity,  there  is  an  important  difference  between  Catholicism 
and  Romanism  or  Popery.  They  sustain  a  similar  relation  tjo 
each  other  as  the  Judaism  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation, 
which  looked  to,  and  prepared  the  way  for,  Christianity,  and 

barbares  musnlmans;  il  a  succomb^  alore^qaoiqu*!]  fAt  k  V6itX  d^iii8tituti<»i,  d'^glke 
coiiBtita^e.  A  bien  plus  forte  raison  le  m^me  fait  aurait  pa  arriyer  an  moment  d« 
1a  chute  de  I'empire  romain..  U  n'y  avait  alors  aucun  des  moyens  par  lesqueb 
a^jou^d^hui  les  influencdb  morales  s'^tablissent  ou  rdsistent  ind^pendammeDt  des 
mstitutions,  aucun  des  moyens  par  lesquels  une  pure  v^rit^,  nne  pure  idSe  aoquiert 
on  grand  empire  Bur  les  esprits,  goureriie  les  actions,  determine  des  dTioemeiis. 
Rien  de  semblable  n*exi9tait  au  lY*  sidcle,  pour  donner  aux  idees,  aux  sentiments 
personels,  une  pareille  autorit^.  U  est  clair  qu'il  fallait  une  8od6t4  fortement  orga- 
nlsi^e,  fortement  gouvernde,  pour  lutter  contre  un  pareil  d^sastre,  pour  sortir  Ticto- 
rieuse  d^un  tel  ouragan.  Je  no  crois  pas  trop  dire  en  affirmant  qn^k  la  fin  do 
lY*  et  au  commencement  du  Y«  si&cle,  c'est  T^glise  chr^tienne  qui  a  uaivi  le  ehris- 
tianisme ;  c'est  T^gHae  avec  sea  institutions,  sos  maglstrats,  son  pouroir,  qui  a^est 
d^fendue  vigoureusement  contre  la  dissolution  int^rieure  de  Tempire,  oontre  la  bar 
barie,  qui  a  conquis  les  barbares,  qui  est  devenue  le  lien,  le  moyen,  le  principe  d« 
civilisation  entre  le  monde  romain  et  le  monde  barbare.** 
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the  Judaisiii  after  the  crucifixion  and  after  the  deetmction  of 
Jemsalem,  which  is  antagonistic  to  Ohristianitj.  Catholicism 
corere  the  entii-e  ancient  and  inedisBTal  history  of  the  chorch, 
and  includes  the  Pauline,  Angustinian,  or  evangelical  tenden- 
cies which  increased  with  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy  and 
the  growing  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  *'  reformatio  in  capite  et 
membris."  Bomanism  proper  dates  from  the  council  of  Trent, 
which  gaye  it  symbolical  expression  and  anathematized  the 
doctrines  of  the  Beformation.  Oatholicism  is  the  strength  of 
Bomanism,  Bomanism  is  the  weakness  of  Catholicism.  Cath- 
olicism produced  Jansenism,  Popery  condemned  it  Popery 
never  forgets  and  never  learns  anything,  and  can  allow  no 
change  in  doctrine  (except  by  way  of  addition),  without  sacri* 
ficing  its  fundamental  principle  of  infallibility,  and  thus  com- 
mitting suicide.  But  Catholicism  may  ultimately  burst  the 
chains  of  Popery  which  have  so  long  kept  it  confined,  and  may 
assume  new  life  and  vigor. 

Such  a  personage  as  Augustine,  still  holding  a  mediating 
place  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  Christendom,  revered 
alike  by  both,  and  of  equal  infiuence  with  both,  is  furthermore 
a  welcome  pledge  of  the  elevating  prospect  of  a  future  recon- 
ciliation of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  a  higher  unity, 
conserving  all  the  truths,  losing  all  the  errors,  forgiving  all 
the  sins,  forgetting  all  the  enmities  of  both.  After  all,  the 
contradiction  between  authority  and  freedom,  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  the  churchly  and  the  personal,  the  organic 
and  the  individual,  the  sacramental  and  the  experimental  m 
religion,  is  not  absolute,  but  relative  and  temporary,  and  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  from  the  deficiencies 
of  man's  knowledge  and  piety  in  this  world.  These  elements 
admit  of  an  ultimate  harmony  in  the  perfect  state  of  the 
church,  corresponding  to  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  which  transcends  the  limits  of  finite  thought  and 
Ic^cal  comprehension,  and  is  yet  completely  realized  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  They  are  in  fact  united  in  the  theological 
system  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  the  highest  view  of  the  church, 
as  the  mystical  ''  body  of  Christ,"  and  "  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,"  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  tiie  great  cham 
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pion  of  evangelical  freedom,  individual  responsibiUly,  and  per 
Bonal  union  of  the  believer  with  hiB  Saviour.    We  believe  ih 

AND  HOPE  FOB  ONE  HOLT  CATHOUO  APOSTOLIO  OHUBCH,  ONB 
OOHMUNION    OF    BAINT8,    ONE   FOLD,    AND  ONE    ShEPHEBD.        Thc 

more  the  different  churchea  become  truly  ChriBtian,  or  draw 
nearer  to  ChriBt,  and  the  more  they  give  real  effect  to  His 
kingdom,  the  nearer  will  they  come  to  one  another.  For 
Christ  is  the  common  head  and  vital  centre  of  all  believers, 
and  the  divine  harmony  of  all  discordant  human  sects  and 
creeds.  In  Chbibt,  says  Pascal,  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
diBciples  of  Augustine,  In  Chbibt  all  oontradiotionb  abb 
bolved. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION,  1884. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

[In  the  addiidons  to  the  literatnre  I  have  followed  the  method  of 
italicizing  book-titles  and  words  in  foreign  languages,  as  in  the  revised 
edition  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  The  same  method  will  be  carried  out  in  all 
subsequent  volumes.] 

Tuge  11.    Add  to  literatnre  on  Oonstttntine  the  Great : 

Th.  Zahit:  Constantin  der  Qrosse  und  die  Kirche.  Hannover,  1876. 
DBUBxmADBB :  Die  christL  Regienmg  und  Orthodoxie  Kaiser  Oonstan- 
iifCs  dee  Or.  Munchen,  1878.  Th.  Bbzboeb  :  ConstanHn  der  Or,  ale 
Eeligionepolitiker.  Gk>iha,  1880.  E.  L.  Cms :  ConstanHne  the  Cheat, 
Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1881.  W.  Gabs  :  KonstatUin  der  Gr.  und  seine 
Sohne,  in  Herzog,*  viii.  (1881),  199-207.  John  Wokdswokth  :  Const, 
the  Gr.  and  his  Sons,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  i.  62^-654.  Edm.  Staffeb  : 
in  liichtenberger,  iii.  388-393. — Comp.  also  vol.  ii.  p.  64-74,  es- 
pecially on  the  Edicts  of  Toleration  (only  two,  not  three,  as  formerly 
assumed). 

Page  11.    In  Note  ^  change  reference  (from  vol.  L  S  57)  to :  0 

vol.  ii.  2  25  (p.  71  sqq.).  • 

Page  40.    Add  to  Lit.  on  the  heathen  ■onroes : 

Jttuani  imperaioris  Librorum  contra  Christianos  quce  superstmt.  CoUegit, 
recensuit,  prolegomenis  instruxU  Cab.  Jo  a.  Nbumanh.  Insunt  Cyrilli 
Alexandrini  fragmenta  syriaca  ab  Eberh,  Nestle  edita.  Lips.,  1880. 
Kaibkb  Julian's  Bucher  gegen  die  Christen,  Nach  ihrer  Wiederher- 
stellung  fibersetzt  von  Kabl  Joh.  Neumann.  Leipzig,  1880.  53  pages. 
This  is  Fasc.  iiL  of  Scriptorum  Grcecorum  qui  Christianam  impugna- 
veruni  rdigionem  quce  supersunt,  ed.  by  Neumann. 

Page  40,  bottom  of  the  page.    Add  to  worka  on  Jnlian  the  Apostate: 

AiiB.  DE  Bbogub  (K.  C),  in  the  third  and  fourth  vols,  of  his  L'egUse  et 
Vempire  remain  au  quatrOme  Steele,    Par.,  4th  ed.,  1868.  (Yezy  full.) 
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J.  F.  A.  MdOKB:  Flavius  ClatuUua  JuUanus.     Nach  den  QueHen, 

Gotha,  1867  and  1869.  2. vols.  (Full,  painstaking,  prolix,  too  much 
dependent  on  Ammianns,  and  partial  to  Julian.)  Kellebbauh  : 
Skuze  der  Vargeschichie  Julians,  1877.  F.  Bode  :  Gesch.  der  Reac- 
tion des  Kaiser  Julianus  gegen  die  chrisU.  Kirche.  Jena,  1877.  (Care- 
fol,  partly  against  Tenffel  and  Miicke.)  H.  Adhcbn  NAvniZiB :  Jtdien 
VaposUOe  ei  sa  pkiloscphie  du  pok/theisme.  Paris  and  Nenchatel,  1877. 
Comp.  his  art.  in  Lichtenberger^s  '' Encjolop.,**  vii.  519-^25. 
ToBQUATi :  Siudii  siorico-critici  suUa  vita  ,  ,  ,  di  Qiuliano  VAposiata. 
Bom.,  1878.  G.  H.  Bendalii  :  The  Emperor  Jtdian:  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  Lond.,  1879.  J.  G.  E.  Hoffuaitn  :  JuL  der  Abtrun" 
nige,  Syrische  Erzdhlungen,  Leiden,  1880.  (Old  romances  reflecting 
the  feelings  of  the  Eastern  Christians.)  Comp.  also  art.  on  Jul.  in 
the  "Encyol.  Brit.,"  9th  ed.,  vol.  xiii.  768-770  (by  Kirkup)  ;  in 
Herzog*,  vii.  285-296  (by  Habnack).;  in  Smith  and  Wace,  iii.  484- 
524  (by  Prebendary  John  Wobdswobth,  very  full  and  fair). 

Pkge  48.    Note  >  (instead  of  L  $  61).  read : 
(3omp.  vol.  ii.  {  34. 

Page  81,  last  line,  after  Manter,  1826,  add : 

;  by  O.  Bursian,  lips.,  1856  ;  C.  Halm,  Vienna,  1867.  (First  ed.  by 
Flavins  Blyricns,  1562,  from  one  MS.) 

Page  OS.    Add  as  footnote  * : 

*  Jerome,  who  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  wit- 
nessed the  first  effects  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  says  :  **  Ecdesia 
postquam  ad  Christianos  principes  venit,  potentia  quidem  et  divitiis  m^or, 
sed  virttUibus  minor /acta.^* 

Page  148.    Add  at  the  bottom  of  the  page : 
H.  Weingabten  :  Der  Ursprimg  des  Mmohihums  im  nachoonstantinischen 
ZeitaUer,    Gotha,  1877.    See  also  his  art.  in  Herzog  *,  x.  758  sqq. 
Ai>.  Habnack  :   Das  Monchthum,  seine  Jdeale  ftnd  seine  Geschichte, 
Giessen,  1882. — Comp.  vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  887  sqq. 

Page  226.     Add  to  footnote : 
Ad.  Fbakz,  Marctts  Aur,  Cassiodorus  Senator.    Breslau,  1872. 

Page  243,  $  60,  add : 

See  Lit.  on  clerical  celibacy  in  vol.  i.  p.  403  sq.,  especially  Theineb, 
Lea,  and  von  SoHuinx. 

Page  314.    Add  to  Lit  on  Leo  the  Great : 

Fbdsdbich  (old  Cath.) :  Zur  dltesten  Geschichte  des  Primates  in  der  Kirche, 
Bonn,  1879.  Jos.  Lakoen  (old  Cath.)  :  Geschichte  der  r dm,  Kirche  bis 
turn  Pontificate  Leo's  L    Bonn,  1881.    ELabl  MCllbb,  in  Herzog', 
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Tiii.  (1881),  551-^563.  G.  Gobe,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  iii  (1882),  652- 
678.  By  the  same :  Leo  the  Great  (LoncL  Soc.  for  Promoting  Christ. 
Knowledge,  175  pages).  Gn  the  literary  merits  of  Leo,  see  Ebebt  : 
GeachicJOe  der  dtristL  lot.  Lit,,  yoL  i.  447-449. 


Pige  829.    Add  to  $  64  the  following : 
LIST  OF  POPES  AND  EMPEROBS 

Fbom  Gonbiaktinb  ths  Gbkit  to  Gbboqby  the  Gbb^t,  A.D.  314-590. 

Gomp.  the  lists  in  voL  i.  166  sqq.,  and  yoL  iY.  205  sqq. 

ThiB  lut  is  based  upon  JaffiTt  Regetta,  Potthasi*!  Biblioth,  SUL  Medii  Aevi, 
and  conformed  to  Cardinal  Hergeprother's  list,  in  his  KirchetigeMch.^  second  ed.  (1880), 
vol.  iii.  598  sqq. 


A.D.  POFBB. 

311-314,  Melchiades. 

314-335,  SilYester  I. 

336-337,  Marcus. 

337^352,  JnUosL 


A.D. 


Gonstantine  L,  or  the  Great, 

306  (323)-337. 


Gonstantine  11.  (in  Gaol),     337-340. 
Gonstantios  11.  (in  the 

East),  V  337-350. 

Gonstans  (in  Italy), 


\ 


352^366, 

Liberins. 

(857, 

FilixH,  Antipope.) 

Gonstantins  alone. 

350-36L 

Jnlian, 

361-363. 

JoYian, 

363-364. 

366-384, 

DamasuB. 

Yalentinian  I., 

364-375. 

Yalens, 

364-378. 

(806-807, 

Ursicinnfl,  Antipope.) 

Gratian, 

375-383. 

Yalentinian  n.  (in  the 

[  375-392. 

West), 

385-398, 

Siricins. 

Theodosins, 

379-395. 

396-402, 

Anastasins. 

Arcadins  (in  the  East), 

395-408. 

402-417, 

Innocent  I. 

Honorins  (in  the  West), 

895-423. 

417-418, 

Zosimns. 

TheodomiiR  IL  (E.), 

406-450. 

418-422, 

Bonifacius. 

(418.  Dec. 

27,  Enlalius,  Antipope.) 

422-432, 

Goelestinns  I. 

Yalentinian  UL  (W.), 

423-455. 

432-440, 

Sixtns  in. 

440-461, 

Leo  L  the  Great. 

Marcian  (E.), 

450-457. 

Maximns  AYitns  (W.), 

455-457. 

Majorian  (W.), 

457-461. 

Leo  L  (E.), 

457-474. 

461-468, 

Hilaros. 

Bevenis  (W.), 

461-465. 

Vncancy  (W.), 

465-467. 
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A.D. 

POFEGL 

EMFJfiUOBS. 

A.D. 

468-183, 

Simplicins. 

Anthemins  (W.), 

467-472. 

Olybrius  (W.), 

472-473. 

GlyceritiB  (W.), 

473-474. 

Julina  Nepos  (W.), 

474 

rLeo  IL, 

474 

<  Zeno, 

474^76. 

( Basiliscns  (all  £.), 

476-477. 

Bomnlus  Angastnlns  (W.) 

475 

End  of  the  Western  line 
in  Bomnlus  Angnstnlns, 

mt* 

476 

(Henceforth,  till   a.d.  800, 

Emperors  reigning  at  Gon- 

stantinople). 

483-492, 

Felix  TTT.  (or  n.). 

AnastasioB  I., 

491-518. 

492-496, 

Gelasitis  I. 

496-498, 

Anastasins  n. 

498-514, 

Symmachns. 

(49&-  Nov., 

501,  LaurentiuB,  Antipope.) 

514-^23, 

Hormisdas. 

Jnstin  I., 

518^27. 

523-525, 

John  I. 

• 

526-530, 

Felix  IV.  (or  iU.). 

Jostinian, 

527-565. 

530^32, 

Bonifacius  n. 

532-535, 

John  n. 

535-536, 

Agapetns  L 

536-540, 

Silverins. 

540-554, 

Vigilius. 

555-560, 

Pelagins  L 

560-573, 

John  m. 

Justin  TT., 

565-574. 

574-578, 

Benedict  L 

Tiberius  11., 

574-582. 

578-590, 

PelaginB  11. 

Maurice, 

582-^02. 

590i-604, 

Gregory  I.  the  Great. 

Phocas, 

602-610. 

Page  880,  line  8  from  below,  read  after  Hefelb  (R.  G.)  : 
Conciliengeschichie^  Freiburg  i.  B.  1855  sqq. ;   second  revised  ed. 
1873  sqq.,  7  vols.,  down  to  the  (Council  of  Florence  (1447). 

Page  853.    Add  to  footnote : 

The  reign  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  has  added  another  Gouncil  to  the  Latin 
list  of  oecumenical  councils,  that  of  the  Vatican,  1870,  which  is  counted 
as  the  twentieth  (by  Bishop  Hefele,  in  the  revised  edition  of  his  ConciU- 
engesch.f  i.  60),  and  which  decreed  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  all  his 
official  utterances,  thereby  superseding  the  necessity  of  future  cecumeni- 
cal  councils.    See  the  author's  Creeds  of  Christendom^  i.  134  sqq. 

Page  356,  line  2  from  above  (for  vol  i.  %  114),  read : 
VOL  ii.  J  57  (p.  187). 
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Page  857,  line  1  from  bottom,  nme  ohange  in  leferenoe. 

Page  860,  footnote,  diange  reference  to : 
vol.  11  2  57,  p.  193  sqq. 

Ptigea  866  snd  806.    Omit  reference  to  toL  i.  in  footnote. 

Page  404.    Change  reference  in  Lit.  to : 
Tol.  iL  2  62. 

'Fhgt  480.    Change  reference  in  Lit.  to : 
vol.  i.  2  54,  and  vol.  ii.  2  70. 

PageSia    Add  to  Lit.: 
O.V.  HAMMOiii) :  ArUient  Liturgies  (with  introdaction,  notes,  and  liturgi- 
cal glossary).    Oxford,  1878. 

Page  541.    $108.    Church  Arehiteeture : 

On  the  history  of  Aichitectnre  in  general,  see  the  works  of  Kuoleb  : 

Gf€9chichie  der  Bauktmst  (1859,  3  yoLs.)  ;  SoHNAAfiB :  C^esch,  der  Kumt 

(1843-66, 8  vols. ) ;  LGbkb  :  Histcny  of  Art  (Eng.  transL  New  York,  1877, 

2  vols.)  ;  YiOLLET  ZiB  Duo  :  Lectures  on  Architecture  (London,  1877),  and  his 

nnmerons  works  in  French,  including  IHctionncdre  de  rarckitecture  Fran- 

faise  (Paris,  1853-^9, 10  vols.) ;  Jambs  EEBauaaoN :  Htstary  of  Architecture 

of  ail  Countries  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  present  (Lond.,  1865  ;  2d  ed., 

1874,  4  Yols.).— On  church  architecture  in  particular :  Bichabd  Bbown  : 

Sacred  Architecture ;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  (Lond.,  1845) ; 

Kbeubeb  :   Der  chrisU.  Kirchenbau  (Bonn,   1851) ;   HObsgh  :  AUchristl. 

Kirchen  (Karlsruhe,  1858-61) ;  De  Vioefc :  Architecture  civile  et  relig.  du 

P  au  VIP  si^cle  (Paris,  1877,  2  vols.) ;  Ch.  E.  Nobton  :  Studies  of  Church 

Buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York,  1880).     There  are  also  special 

works  on  the  basilicas  in  Borne,  Ck)nBtantinople,  and  Bavenna.    See 

22  106  and  107. 

Page  560.    %  100.    Cnmes  and  Crucifixes. 

Gomp.  the  Lit.  in  yoL  ii.  22  75  and  77. 

Phge  563.    Add  to  Lit. : 

Mrs.  Jambbon  and  Lady  EajstiiAKE  :  Hie  History  of  Our  Lord  as  exempli" 
fled  in  Works  of  Art  (with  illustrations).  London,  1864 ;  second  ed. 
1865.  2  vols.  Also  the  works  on  Christian  Art,  and  on  the  Cata- 
combs quoted  in  voL  ii.  22  75  and  82. 

Page622L    AddtoLit.,  line 5 from  below : 
Euo&NB  BbviIiLOUT  :  2^  Goncile  de  Nxcee  d  apres  les  textes  copies  et  les 
diverses  collections  canoniques,    Paris,  1881. 

Page  651.    Add  to  Lit.^e  18 : 

Thxod.  Zahn:  Maroellus  von  Ancyrcu  Ootha,  1867.     (Zahn  repre- 
sents Marcellus  as  essentially  orthodox  and  agreed  with  Irenteufl,  but 
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as  seeldiig  to  gain  a  more  simple  and  satbiaotoiy  conception  of  the 
truth  from  the  Bible  than  the  theology  of  the  age  presented. 
Neander,  Dogmengesch.,  i.  275,  had  snggested  a  similar  yiew. )  W. 
MoLLEB :  Art.  MarceUui  in  Herzog*  vol.  ix.  (1881),  27&-282.  (Partly 
in  opposition  to  Zahn.)  E.  S.  FfouiiEbs,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  iii 
808-813.   (Ignores  the  works  of  Zahn  and  other  German  writers.) 

Page 689.    S  ISa    The  Athanatian  Creed.    Add  to  Lit.: 

A.  P.  Stamley  :  T7ie  Athanasian  Creed.  Lond.,  1871.  £.  S.  Ffoducbs  : 
The  Aihanasian  Creed,  Lond.,  1872.  Gh.  A.  HeubtiiBX  :  Tke  Athan- 
asian  Creed,  Oxf.,  1872.  (Against  Ffonlkes.)  J.  B.  Lumbt:  HU- 
tory  of  the  Creeds.  Cambridge,  1873 ;  second  ed.  1880.  The  Utrbcht 
Pbai/teb,  a  facsimile  ed.,  published  in  London,  1875.  This  contains 
the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Athan.  Greed,  which  by  Ussher  and  Waterland 
was  assigned  to  the  sixth  century,  but  by  recent  scholars  to  the  ninth 
century.  G.  A.  Swainbon  :  The  Nlcene  and  AposUes^  Creeds,  together 
with  an  Account  of  the  Qroxeth  and  Reception  of  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius.  Lond.,  1875.  (Gomp.  his  art.  Creed  in  Smith  and 
Wace,  i.  711.)  G.  D.  W.  Ommaney:  Earfy  History  of  the  Athan. 
Creed,  An  Examination  of  Recent  Theories.  Lond.,  1875 ;  2d  ed. 
1880.  ScHAFF :  Creeds  of  Christendom^  i.  34  sqq.  and  ii.  66-72,  655 
sq.     (With  a  facsimile  of  the  oldest  MS.  from  the  Utrecht  Psalter ) 


Page 

The  statements  concerning  the  origin  and  age  of  the  Athanasian 
Greed  should  be  conformed  to  the  author's  views  as  expressed  in  Ids 
work  on  Creeds,  i.  36.  The  late^  inyestigations  do  not  warrant  ns  to 
trace  it  higher  than  the  eighth  or  seventh  century.  The  first  commen- 
tary on  it  ascribed  to  Venantius  Fortunatus,  570,  is  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness, and  denied  to  him  by  Gieseler,  Ffonlkes,  and  others.  The  majority 
of  recent  Anglican  writers,  including  Stanley,  Swainson,  and  Lumby,  as- 
sign the  Greed  to  an  unknown  author  in  Gaul  between  a.d.  750  and  850, 
probably  during  the  reign  of  Gharlemagne  (d.  814).  Hardy  and  Omma- 
ney plead  for  an  earlier  date.  The  question  is  not  yet  fully  settled. 
The  Greed  consists  of  two  parts,  one  on  the  Trinity  and  one  on  the  Incar- 
nation, which  were  afterward  welded  together  by  a  third  hand.  The 
second  part  was  found  separately  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  on  the  Incar- 
nation, at  Treves,  in  a  MS.  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
was  first  published  by  Prof.  Swainson,  1871,  and  again  in  1875. 

Page  872.    Add  to  Lit.  on  Ensebina : 

Fb.  Ad.  Heinichek  :  Eusebii  Pamphili  Scripta  Historica.  New  ed.  Lips., 
1868-70.  3  Tom.  The  third  vol.  (804  pages)  contains  Cammentarii 
et  Meletemata,  The  amp]g  indexes  and  critical  and  explanatory  notes 
make  this  the  most  useful  edition  of  the  Ghurch  History  and  other 
historical  works  of  Eusebius.    DnoxiBF'a  ed.,  Lips.,  1867  sqq.,  4 
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Tols.,  includes  the  two  apologetic  works.  Best  ed«  of  the  Chronicle 
by  Alpbed  Schonb  :  Euaebii  Ckronioorvm  libri  II,  BeroL  1866  and 
1875.  2  Tom.,  4^.  Schdne  was  assisted  by  Petermann  in  the  Arme- 
nian Version,  and  by  Bddiger  in  the  Syriac  Epitome.  He  gives  also 
the  ;(poyoypa^c4ov  crvyro/tov  of  the  year  853,  the  first  part  of  which 
professes  to  be  derived  from  the  labors  of  Ensebios.  Stein  :  Euae- 
bins  nach  $,  Leben,  8.  Sckriften^  und  «.  dogmoHBchen  Charakter.  Wurz- 
bnrg,  1859.  Bishop  Lxoeetfoot  :  art.  Eusebius  of  Con,  in  Smith  and 
Wace,  vol.  ii.  908-348  (fall  and  fair).  SmnncH :  art.  Eus,  v.  Con. 
in  Herzog,*  voL  iv.  390^398.  E.  Ghastel:  in  lichtenberger,  iv. 
627-630. 

Pige  885.    Add  to  Lit  on  Athaiuuniii : 

G.  B.  SiEvms :  Aihancmi  Vita  acephala  (written  before  412,  first  pnbl. 
by  Maffei,  1738).  Mn  BeUrag  zur  Gesch.  des  Athcai,  In  the  *'  Zeit- 
schr.  fnr  hist.  Theol."  (ed.  by  Kahnis).  Ootha,  1868,  pp.  89^162. 
BoHBiNOEB :  Athanasius  und  Arius,  in  his  Kirchengesck.  in  Biogr, 
Bd.  vi.,  new  ed.  Leipz.,  1874.  Hebobnb5theb  (B.  G.)  :  Der  heiL 
Athanas,  der  Or.  Oologne,  1877  (an  essay,  pages  24).  L.  Atzbeboeb: 
Die  Logoslehre  des  heiL  Athancu,  MOnchen,  1880.  W.  Molleb: 
Art.  AUuin,  in  Herzog,*i.  740-747.  iXmxR:  inWetzerandWelte,' 
L  (1882),  1534-1543. 

Page  890.    Add  to  footnote  at  the  bottom : 

Yillemain  considers  Athanasins  the  greatest  man  between  the  Apostles 
and  Gregory  YIL,  and  says  of  him :  ^^Sa  vie^  see  combats^  eon  genie  ser- 
virent  plus  d  Votgrandissement  du  christianisme  que  touie  la  puissance  de 
Consiantin,  •  .  .  Athanase  cherche  le  triomphe,  et  non  le  martyre.  Tel 
qu^un  ch^departif  tel  qu*un  general  experimente  qui  se  sent  necessaire  aux 
siens,  Athan.  ne  s'eapose  que  pour  le  succh,  ne  combat  que  pour  vaincre,  se 
retire  quelque  fois  pour  reparaUre  avec  Vedai  dun  triomphe  populaire,*^ 
(TcMeau  de  Veloquenoe  chretienne  au  IV'  siiclef  p.  92.) 

Page  8M,  line  11.    Add  to  Lit  on  St  Baail : 

D5BOEN8:  Der  heiL  Basilius  und  die  class.  Studien.  Leipz.,  1857. 
Euo.  FiAiiON :  &ude  historique  et  literaire  sur  S.  Basils,  suivie  de  Vhexae- 
meron.  Paris,  1861.  G.  B.  Sievebs:  L^)en  des  Libanios.  Berl., 
1868  (p.  294  sqq.).  Bohbinoer  :  Die  drei  Kappadozier  oder  die  trini- 
tarischen  Epigonen  (Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  of  Kaz.),  in 
KirchengescK  in  Biograph.,  new  ed.  Bd.  viL  and  viii  1875.  Weiss  : 
Die  drei  gros^  Kappadorier  als  Exegeten,  Brannsberg,  1872.  B. 
Tbavebs  Smith  :  St.  Basil  the  Great.  London,  1879.  (Soc.  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge),  282  pages.  Soholl  :  Des  heil.  Basil 
Lehre  von  der  Qnade.  Freib.,  1881.  W.  Mdu.EB,  in  Herzog,*  ii. 
116-121.    E.  Venablbb,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  L  282-297. 
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Page  901,  line  7.    Add  to  Lit^  on  Gregoiy  of  Nyitt : 

BdHBiKOEB :  Kirchengesch,  in  Biogr,,  new  ed.,  vol.  TiiL  1676.  G. 
Herrmann  :  Greg.  Kyss.  Senteniue  de  salute  cuUpiscenda,  Halle,  1875. 
J.  Beboabbs:  De  universo  et  de  anima  hominis  doUrina  Oregor, 
Ntf88.  Leipz.,  1876.  W.  Moujeb,  in  Herzog,*  v.  396-404.  E.  Vena- 
BLES,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  ii.  761-768.  A  Pauhixb,  in  liohten- 
berger,  723-725.  On  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of 
Christ,  see  especially  Baub  and  Dobnxb.  On  his  doctrine  of  the 
c^katastasis  and  relation  to  Origen,  see  MoiiUSB,  G.  Hebbmann,  and 
Beboadbs,  /.  c. 

Page  009,  line  4.  Add  to  Lit  on  Gregory  of  Kazianztui : 
A  Gbenieb  I  La  vie  et  lee  poesies  de  saint  Qregoire  de  Naziame,  Paxis^ 
1858.  Bohbinoeb:  K.  G.  in  Biogr,,  new  ed.,  vol.  yiiL  1876.  AbbS 
A  BENotr :  Vie  de  saint  Qregoire  de  Naziame.  Paris,  1877.  J.  H. 
Newman:  Church  of  the  Fathers^  pp.  116-145,  551.  Dabas:  La 
femme  au  quaiHhne  siecle  dans  les  poesies  de  Qreg.  de  Naz,  Bordeaux, 
1868.  H.  W.  Watkins,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  ii.  741-761.  W.  Gass, 
in  Herzog,'  v.  392-396.  A.  Paumieb,  in  Lichtenberger,  v.,  716-722. 
On  his  christology,  see  Neandeb,  Baub,  and  especially  Dobnkb. 
His  views  on  fntnre  pnnishment  have  been  discussed  by  Fabbab,  and 
Puset  (see  vol.  ii.  606,  and  612  note). 

Page  920,  line  22.    Add : 

In  one  of  his  plaintive  songs  from  his  religions  retreat,  after  lament- 
ing the  factions  of  the  chnrch,  the  loss  of  yonth,  health,  strength,  jMifents, 
and  friends,  and  his  gloomy  and  homeless  condition,  Gregory  thus  gives 
touching  expression  to  his  faith  in  Christ  as  the  last  and  only  comforter : 

"  Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord  I    That  day  shall  spring. 
When  at  thy  word,  this  clay  shall  reappear. 
No  death  I  dread,  bat  that  which  sin  will  bring ; 
No  fire  or  flood  without  thy  wrath  I  fear ; 
For  Thou,  O  Christ,  my  King,  art  fatherland  to  me. 
My  wealth,  and  might,  and  rest ;  my  all  I  find  in  Thee."* 

^  Uftbs  iavrSvy  in  DanieVB  Thesanrtis  Hymnol.,  iii.,  11 : 

Xpurrh  &ya(,  ah  94  fioi  wdrp>rij  ff^4ifos,  6\$0Sf  iwamj 
Sol  9*  tip*  iune^^^a^u  ^ov  icol  ic^8c*  A/ac(<|«s. 

Page  934.    After  line  2,  add  to  Lit.  on  Cyril  of  Jemaalem : 

J.  H.  Newman:  Preface  to  the  Oxford  transl.  of  Cyril  in  the  "Li- 
brary of  the  Fathers  "  (1839).  E.  Venables,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  i. 
760-763.    C.  BuBK,  in  Herzog,*  iii.  416-418. 

Page  933,  line  4  from  below.    Add  to  Lit  on  Chiyaoatom : 

Yillemain:  V eloquence  chretienne  dans  le  qtuxtrihne  si^de.  Paris, 
1849;  new  ed.  1857.    P.  Albebi:  ^.  Jean  Chnf$o$t^me  coimderi 
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oomme  orateur  pcpukHre,  FftriB,  1858.  Abb£  Bochet  :  ffistoire  de  S, 
Jean  Chry909i6me,  Paris,  1866.  2  vols.  Th.  Fobsteb  :  Chiysostomus 
m  teinem  VerhdUniss  zur  antwchenuchen  Schule,  Gotha,  1869.  W. 
MAaoniVBAT :  John  of  the  GMen  Mouth,  Lond.,  1871.  Ah.  Thierbt  : 
8,  J,  CTnysogtdme  et  V  imperatrioe  Eudoxie.  2d  ed.  Paris,  1874. 
B5HBmoEB:  Johctnn  CJitysostomus  ttnd  Olympias,  in  his  K.  O,  in 
Biogr.^  vol.  ix.,  new  ed.,  1876.  W.  R.  W.  Stkphkns:  St,  Chrysostam: 
his  Life  and  Times.  London,  1872 ;  2d  ed.,  1880.  K  Venablbs,  in 
Smith  and  Wace,  i.  518-535.  (Mostly  from  Stephens.)  C.  Bubk,  in 
Herzog,*  iiL  225-231.    £.  Dandiban,  in  lichtenberger,  iiL  165-176. 

Pi«e  042,  line  14.  Add  to  lit.  on  Cyril  of  Alex. : 
A  new  ed.  of  Cyril's  works,  inclnding  his  (hm,  on  the  Minor  Prophets, 
the  Gospd  of  John,  the  Five  Books  against  Nestorius,  the  Scholia  on  the 
InoamaHon,  etc.,  was  prepared  with  great  pains  by  Pfinjp  Pusbt 
(son  of  Dr.  Pnsey).  Oxf.,  1868-81.  In  5  vols.  Engl,  trans,  in  the 
Oxford  "  Library  of  the  Fathers."  1874  sqq.  See  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Ph.  Pnsey  (d.  1880)  and  his  ed.  in  the  «  (Jhnrch  Qnarterly 
Beview"  (London),  Jan.,  1883,  pp.  257-291. 

Page 042,  line 24    Add: 

Hefeub:  ConciHengesch,,  vol.  iL,  revised  ed.  (1875),  where  Cyril 
figores  very  prominently,  pp.  135, 157,  167  sqq.,  247  sqq.,  266  sqq., 
etc.  C.  BuBX,  in  Herzog,'  iiL  418  sq.  W.  Bbxoht  :  St.  OyriUus  cf 
AL,  in  Sioith  and  Wace,  L  763-773. 

Page  05a  Add  to  Lit  on  Ephnem: 
Eoanga^i  Ckmoordantis  Expositio  facta  a  S.  Ephrcetno  Doctore  Si/ro.  Yenet., 
1876.  (A  Commentary  on  Tatian*s  Diaiessaron,  found  in  the  Mechi- 
tarist  Convent  at  Venice  in  an  Armenian  translation,  translated  into 
Latin,  1841,  by  Aucher,  and  published  with  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Mdsinger  of  Salzburg.)  Comp.  also  the  art.  Ephnem,  in  Herzog,* 
iv.  255-261  (by  BSdiger,  revised  by  Spiegel).  In  Smith  and  Wace, 
ii.  187-145  (by  K  Venables). 

Page  055.    Add  to  Lit.  on  Lactanttna : 

Finglish  translation  by  W.  Fletcheb,  in  Clark's  "  Ante-Kicene  Library," 
vols.  XXI.  and  xxii  Edinb.,  1871.  For  an  estimate  of  his  literaiy 
merits,  see  Ebebt:  Qesch.  der  chrisU.  lot.  Lit.  Leipz.,  1874  sqq., 
voL  i.  70-86.  Ebebt,  in  Herzog,'  viiL  364-366.  Ffottlevs,  in  Smith 
and  Wace,  iii.  6ia-617. 

Page  050,  line  0.    Add  to  Lit.  on  Hilaiy  of  Poitiera : 

Bedvkenb  :  HiUxrius  von  Poitiers.  Schaffhausen,  1864.  Sbmibch,  in 
Herzog,"  vi.  416-427.  Cazenove,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  ii.  54-66,  and 
his  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  Lond.,  1883.  (Soc.  for  Promot.  Christian 
Knowledge.) 
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Page  061.    Add  to  Lit  on  Ambioie : 

Bamnabd:  Histoire  de  S,  Ambroue,  Paris,  1871.  Ebebt:  Gesch,  der 
chriitl.  lot.  Lit,  i.  185-176  (1874).  Bobinbon  Thobntok:  St,  Am- 
brose :  his  Life,  Times^  and  Teaching,  Lond.,  1879,  215  pages  (Soc. 
for  Promoting  Christ.  Knowledge).  Plut,  in  Hensog,'  L  331-835. 
J.  Ll.  Datibb,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  i.  91-99.  Cunitz,  in  Lichten- 
berger,  i.  229-232.  On  the  hymns  of  Ambrose,  comp.  especially 
Ebert,  /.  c. 

Page  967.    Add  to  Lit  on  Jerome : 

AMiDtE  TmEBBY :  St,  Jerdme^  la  societe  chrHienne  d  Rome  et  VemigraHon 
romaine  en  terre  saints.  Par.,  1867.  2  vols.  (He  sajs  at  the  close : 
'*  There  is  no  continuation  of  Jerome's  work ;  a  few  more  letters  of 
Angustine  and  Panlinus,  and  night  falls  on  the  West")  Lusbeck  : 
Hieroiti/mus  quos  noverit  scriptores  et  ex  quibus  hauserit,  Leipzig,  1872. 
Ebebt  :  Gesch,  der  christl,  lat.  Lit,  Leipz.,  1874  sqq.,  i.  176-203  (es- 
pecially on  the  Latinity  of  Jerome,  in  which  he  places  him  first 
among  the  fathers).  Edwabd  L.  Cttts:  St,  Jerome,  London,  1877 
(Soc.  for  Promot.  Ghr.  Knowledge),  230  pages.  Zockleb,  in  Her- 
zog,'  yi.  103-108;  Cunitz,  in  Lichtenberger,  yii.  243-250.  Fbeb- 
MANTiiB,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  iii.  29-50.  ("Jerome  lived  and  reigned 
for  a  thousand  yeai*s.  His  writings  contain  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
church  of  the  middle  ages,  its  monasticism,  its  contrast  of  sacred 
things  with  profane,  its  credulity  and  superstition,  its  subjection  to 
hierarchical  authority,  its  dread  of  heresy,  its  passion  for  pilg^rim- 
ages.  To  the  society  which  was  thus  in  a  great  measure  formed  by 
him,  his  Bible  was  the  greatest  boon  which  could  have  been  given. 
But  he  founded  no  school  and  had  no  inspiring  power ;  there  was 
no  courage  or  width  of  view  in  his  spiritual  legacy  which  could 
break  through  the  fatal  circle  of  bondage  to  received  authority  which 
was  closing  round  mankind/') 

On  Jerome  as  a  Bible  translator,  comp.  F.  EAUiiEN  (B.  G.)  :  Gesckichte 
der  Vtdgata,  Mainz,  1869.  Hebmann  Bonsch  :  Ttala  und  Vtdgata, 
Das  Sprachidiom  der  urchristlichen  Itala  und  der  katholischen  Vulgaia, 
2d  ed.,  revised.  Marburg,  1875.  L.  Zdegleb  :  Die  kUein  Bibeiuber- 
setzungen  vor  Hieronymus  und  die  Itala  des  Augustinus.  Munchen, 
1879.  (He  maintains  the  existence  of  several  Latin  versions  or  re- 
visions before  Jerome.)  Wbbtcoit's  art  *'  Vulgate,"  in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  the  Bible.  O.  F.  Fbttzsghe  :  Latein,  Bibel&bersetzungen^  in  the 
new  ed.  of  Herzog,  vol.  viii.  (1881),  pp.  433-472.  Wesicott  and 
Hobt's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  Introd,,  pp.  78-84. 

Page  069,  line  18.    Add  to  Lit  on  Angnfltine : 

English  translations  of  select  works  of  Aug.  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  others 
in  the  Oxford  **Libiury  of  the  Fathers" :  the  Confessions,  vol.  i.,  1839, 
4th  ed.,  1853;   Sermons,  vol.  xvi.,  1844,  and  voL  xx.,  1845;  Short 
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TreatiseB,  voL  xxii,  1847;  Expositions  on  the  Psalms,  vols,  xxiv., 
XXV.,  XXX.,  xxxii.,  xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  1847,  1849,  1850,  1853,  1854; 
Homilies  on  John,  vols.  xxvi.  and  xxix.,  1848  and  1849.  Another 
translation  by  Mabocb  Dods  and  otheis,  Edinb.  (T.  and  T.  Clark), 
1871-76,  15  vols.,  containing  the  City  of  Qod,  the  Anti-Donatist,  the 
Anti-Pelagian,  the  Anti-Manicluean  writings.  Letters,  On  the  Trinity, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  On 
Christian  Doctrine,  the  Enchiridion,  on  Catechising,  on  Faith  and 
the  Creed,  Lectures  on  John,  and  Confessions.  German  translation 
of  select  writings  of  Aug.  in  the  Kempten  BU>liotkek  der  KirchenvHter, 
1871-79,  8  vols.  There  are  also  separate  translations  and  editions 
of  the  Confessions  (by  Silbert,  5th  ed.,  Vienna,  1860 ;  by  E^antz,  Ams- 
berg,  1840;  by  Wilden,  Schaffhansen,  1865;  by  Bapp,  7th  ed., 
Gotha,  1878),  the  Enchiridion,  the  Meditations,  the  City  of  God 
{Die  Stadt  GoUes,  by  Silbert,  Vienna,  1827,  2  vols.),  etc. 

On  the  lame  page,  line  SO.    Substitute  and  add  at  the  cIom  of  Lit. : 

C.  Bimpeicahn:  Der  JieiL  Avgustin.  Berlin,  1844-55-69.  3  vols. 
Ganoauf  :  Des  heil.  Aug,  Lehre  vofi  GoU  dem  dreieinigen,  Angsbnrg, 
1866.  Beinkbnb:  Geschichtsphilosqpkie  des  keil.  Avgustin*  Schaff- 
hansen, 1866.  Emil  Fecerlein  :  Ueber  die  ^llung  Augtistin's  in  der 
Kirchen-  und  KuUurgeschicfUe.  1869.  (In  v.  Sybel's  *'  Hist.  Zeit- 
schrift "  for  1869,  voL  xi.,  270-313.  Ebnst  :  Die  Werke  und  Tugen- 
den  der  Ungldubigen  nach  August  in.  Freib.,  1872.  Buhbinoeb  : 
Aurelius  Augustinus,  revised  ed.  Leipz.,  1877-78.  2  parts.  Auo. 
Dobneb:  AugustinuSy  sein  iheol.  System  und  seine  religionsphiloso- 
phiscfis  Atischauung.  Berlin,  1873.  Ebebt  :  Gesch.  der  christL  lat, 
Lii.  Leipzig,  1874  sqq.,  vol.  i.  203-243.  Edwabd  L.  Cttts  :  St. 
Augustine,  London  (Soc.  for  Prom.  Christian  Knowledge),  1880. 
H.  Keuteb:  Augustiniscke  Studien,  in  Brieger's  "Zeitschrift  fiir 
Eirchengesch."  for  1880-83  (four  articles  on  Aug.'s  doctrine  of  the 
.  church,  predestination,  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc.).  Ch.  H.  Colleit  : 
St.  Aug,,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Writings  as  affecting  the  Controversy 
vsUh  Rome.  Lond.,  1883.  Comp.  also  the  art.  Aug.  by  PsESSENst, 
in  Smith  and  Wace,  i.  216-225 ;  by  H£^enb5theb,  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte,*  L  1669-1678 ;  and  by  Auo.  Dobneb,  in  Herzog,*  L  781-795, 
abridged  and  supplemented  in  Schaff's  Herzog,  i.  174  sqq. 

On  the  Philoiophy  of  Aug.,  oompare  beaidei  the  works  quoted  on  same  page : 
Ebdmann  :  Grundriss  der  Gesch.  der  Philos,,  L  231  sqq.  Ubbebweo  : 
History  of  Philos,  Engl,  transl.  by  Morris,  vol.  i.  333-346.  Gan- 
OAiT :  Metaphysische  Psychologic  des  heil.  Aug.  Augsb.,  1852.  Feb- 
BAZ  :  De  la  psychoiogie  de  S.  Aug.  2d  ed.  Paris,  1869.  Schutz  : 
Augustinum  non  esse  ontologum.  Monast.,  1867.  G.  Lobsghe  :  De 
Augustino  Plotinizante  in  doctrina  de  Deo  disserenda,  Jenae,  1880. 
(68  pages.) 
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AB0AXD8,  p.  569. 

Abyariniiois,  777  t 

Acta  Sanctorum,  446  IC,  and  paMim  in 

the  Literature. 
Adeoojltcb,  992,  1008  t 
Advent,  897. 
iELUBVa,  TufOTBKUg,  766. 

AsBiaa,  288. 

AETiira,  687. 

AGAPirra,  826. 

Affno6t«,  767. 

AktiBteta,  767. 

Alajug,  641. 

Alkxabdxb  or  Alkzasdri^  620. 

Alexandrian  school  of  theology,  286, 612, 
619,  706,  922,  987,  94«. 

AU  Sainta,  feast  o(,  408,  444. 

Altar,  549. 

Altpius,  992,  lOOa 

Ambbobb,  on  persecutbn,  148 ;  onmonaa- 
tidam,  201;  on  the  papacy,  804;  on 
church  diflcipline(TheodottU8  H.),  859, 
968;  on  Maiiolatry,  417;  on  the  wor- 
ship of  sidnts  and  rcdics,  440, 467, 468 ; 
litiugy  o(  688 ;  hia  hymns,  690  £ ;  his 
life  and  writings,  961-967;  influence 
on  Augustine,  991. 

AXBBOSIAOTIB,  966. 

Anaphora,  626. 

AnoittAaiM^  chuieh  (d,  917,  919. 
AMASTASiirs  n.,  pope,  824. 
Amatolius  op  GovsTAirniioPLi,  588. 
AiroBiw  or  Grcti,  688. 


Ajtgklo  Mai,   949,  and  passim  in  the 

literature,  especially  ch.  x. 
Angela,  worship  of,  480. 
Anhypostasia,  767  it 
Annunciation  o(  Mary,  426. 
AmniiUB,  769. 

AXTHOMT  or  SOTPT,  181  ff. 

Anthropological  controTersieB,  786  it 
ASTHUSA,  984. 

Antiochisn  school  of  theology,  612,  707, 

987. 
Aphthartodooetn,  766. 
Apiauub,  294. 
Apollinarianism,  709  it 
Apollikarxs,  709  ff. 
Apologetics  and  Polemics,  72,  81,  ete» 
Aquileia,  274,  298. 
Arausio,  synod  of^  866. 
Aboadzus,  66,  129,  f04.. 
Archbishops,  270. 
Architecture,  641. 
Arohpresbyter,  259. 
Arianism,  618  it,  641  it,  644  it 
AniVB,  620,  627,  688. 
Armenians,  779  it 
Ascension  Day,  408. 
Asceticism,  149  ft 
AscvsNAOis,  674,  767. 
AMnfAHi,  788,  949,  and  paasfan. 
Assumption  of  Mary,  426. 
Abterivs  op  Amasia,  440. 
Asylum,  right  of,  104. 
Athanasian  Creed,  689  it 
ATHAKAsnrs  THn  Orkat,  82 ;  on  monasn* 

oism,  201 ;   on  the  eucharist,  495  f. ; 

on  Beiipture  and  tradition,  607 ;  at  th« 
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ooundl  of  Nicsea,  626  f.;  during  the 
Arian  controTersies,  682  ft ;  on  Arian- 
ism,  647  £;  on  the  homoouaon,  660 
ff. ;  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  666 ;  on  Chria- 
tology,  706  f. ;  agamst  Apollinarianism, 
713 ;'  his  life  and  writings,  884  ff. 

Athens,  894  f.,  912. 

Attila  and  Leo,  821. 

Audlans,  199. 

Augustine,  his  Citj  of  God,  86,  1010 ; 
on  slavery,  119 ;  on  religions  toleration 
and  persecution,  144,  1021 ;  on  monas- 
ticism,  1 64,  202 ;  on  the  holy  ministry, 
261 ;  on  veracity,  266 ;  on  the  papacy, 
806 ;  on  general  councils,  848 ;  his  con- 
troversy with  the  Donatists,  868  ff. ;  on 
Mariology  and  Mariolatry,  416,  418  £, 
1021 ;  on  the  worship  of  saints,  441 ;  on 
the  worship  of  relics,  469  f. ;  on  mira- 
cleB,460, 464 ;  on  the  sacraments,  476  ft ; 
on  baptism,  482  ff. ;  on  the  euoharist, 
498,  607 ;  hymns  of,  698 ;  on  the  canon, 
609;  on  tradition,  618;  on  the  Holy 
Trinity,  684  ff. ;  on  the  double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  686 ;  his  doc- 
trines of  siir  and  grace,  786  ff ;  on  the 
origin  of  the  soul,  881  ff. ;  on  the  con- 
demnation of  unbaptized  children,  886 
f. ;  on  the  possibility  of  salvation  out 
of  the  church,  836 ;  on  heathen  morali- 
ty, 841  f. ;  on  predestination,  860  ff. ; 
on  Semi-Pela^anism,  869  ff. :  on  here- 
sies, 981  f. ;  on  the  Vulgate  and  Sep- 
tuagint,  976;  relation  to  Jerome,  218, 
979  f.,  984  (note);  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, 988-1002;  his  works,  1008-1016; 
his  influence  on  posterity  and  relation 
to  Catholicism  and  Protestantism^  1016- 
1028. 

Augustinianism,  786  ff. 

AuBELius  or  Garthaoi,  798. 

Ave  Maria,  424. 

AviTUS  or  ViSMRE,  866. 


B 


Bancboit,  on  the  Arian  controversy,  644. 

Baptism,  sacrament  of,  480  ff. ;  884  ff. 

Baptisteries,  668  ff. 

Bar-Anina,  970. 

Basil,  St.,  on  monastidsm,  198 ;  on  the 
worship  of  sunts,  488 ;  on  the  eudia- 
rist,  497;  liturgy  of,  680;  on  images, 
667;  against  Arianism,  688;  on  the 
Holy  Ghost,  664  f. ;  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, 893  ff. 

BasiUca,  661  ff. 

B^siLiscus,  765. 


Baub,  on  Julian,  48  (note) ;  on  the  Ariin 
controversy,  641;  on  the  Creed  of 
Cbalcedon,  769  (note) ;  on  St.  Augot* 
tine,  816  f.  (note),  822,  882,  888,  842; 
on  Semi-Pelagianism,  868  (note);  od 
Athanadus,  889  (note);  on  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  946;  on  tiie  system  of 
Augustine,  999, 1002. 

Benedict,  St.,  216  ff 

Benedicttts,  224  ft 

Betschlao,  on  the  Chiistology  of  Cbaloe- 
don,  769  (note). 

BiNDEMAMN,  On  St  Augustine,  IOCS 
(note). 

Bishops,  268  ft 

Boethiub,  761. 

BoLAND,  and  the  Bollandibtb,  448. 

BoMirACB  ILf  pope,  826,  869. 

Brahmanism,  160. 

Bboolix,  8,  11;  on  Athananua,  890 
(note). 

Buddhism,  160. 

Bull,  G.,  662. 

Byzantine  court,  128  and  passim. 

Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  665  ft 


CiBSABius  OP  Ablss,  866. 

GfiSARius,  brother  of  Gregory  Ki 
912. 

Calendar,  446. 

Calvin  and  Auoustinb,  862,  1022  fl 

Candlemas,  426. 

Canon,  608  ft 

Carthi^  synod  of;  798,  798. 

Cassian,  860  ff. 

Caasiciacum,  991. 

Cassiodobus,  226  f.,  884. 

Catechetical  instruction,  487. 

Catecbeses  of  Cyril,  926. 

CsiLLiEB,  passim  in  the  Literatoie. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  242  fl 

Chams  of  Peter,  448. 

Chalcedon,  council  of  (a.  d.  461^  279, 
848,  861,  740  ff.;  Creed  o^  744  ft; 
Christology  of,  747  ft 

Chorepiscopoi,  269. 

Christmas,  894  ff. 

Christological  controversieB,  706  ff. 

Chbtsostom,  on  slayery,  118;  against 
extravagance,  127;  on  persecutioii, 
144;  on  monastidsm,  169;  on  the 
priesthood,  268;  onTeradt),  264;  on 
the  papacy,  809;  on  disdpUne,  868* 
on  the  worship  of  saints  and  relies, 
439;  on  the  eucharist^  494,  607,  608; 
liturgy  ot;  680 ;  on  hymns,  679 ;  dor* 
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ing  the  Oiigeiu8tic  controveraies,  his 
deposition,  exile,  and  death,  102  ft; 
his  life  and  writings,  933-941 ;  Jerome 
on  Ghrysostom,  062  (note  2). 

Church,  doctrine  of  the,  868  ft 

Church  Tear,  886  ft. 

Church  and  State,  union  of,  91  ft. 

Circumcellions,  862. 

CircumcisiMi,  festiFal  of,  899 

Circamincessio,  680,  768. 

Cluikkt,  liturgy  of,  526. 

Clergj  and  Lai^,  238. 

Code  of  Theodosius,  110 ;  of  Justinian, 
110,  111. 

CcELESnXTS,  791  ft. 

Comes,  471. 

Confessions  of  Augustine,  989,  1006  ff. 

Confirmation,  487  ft 

Consecration  of  churches,  644  ft 

CosfSTAMTinx  THi  Orxat,  his  general  char- 
acter and  position,  12 ;  his  jouth  and 
training,  18;  the  irision  of  the  Cross, 
20;  the  edict  of  tolemtion,  29;  his 
public  reign  and  legislation,  81;  his 
baptism  and  death,  36,  37 ;  hb  merits 
for  the  civil  Sunday,  106 ;  for  the  re- 
moral  of  social  evils,  108 ;  on  sUvery, 
116 ;  on  gladiatorial  shows,  122 ;  on  the 
relation  between  the  imperial  and  epis- 
oopal  power,  183;  on  Uie  persecution 
of  heretics,  189;  presiding  over  the 
coundl  of  Nioea,  336 ;  legislation  on 
the  observance  of  Sunday,  379  ff.; 
building  churches,  642;  calling  the 
councO  of  Nicsa,  621;  opening  the 
council,  626  t 

Constantinople,  foimdation  of,  83 ;  patri- 
archal see,  276  ft 

Constantinopolitan  Council,  L  (a.  d.  881), 

860,  688  fEl,  667  ft 
Constantinopolitan  Council,  IL  (a.  d.  558), 

861,  770  ft 
Constantinopolitan  Council,  m.  (a.  d.  680) 

and  IV.  (A.D.  869),  852,  771. 
Constantinopolitan  local  Synod  (in  448), 

788. 
COVSTAMTIDS,  88,  686. 
Consubstantiality,  664  ff. 
Copts,  776  t 
Councils,  880  ft 
Creatlonism  (or  Creationism),'  880  ff. 

*  Gennan  divines  uniformly  spell 
CreaiitLnUmua,  OtneraiinnunuUj  Tradti- 
c»an»«muf,  JPreexisUnUaLnuimuty  Subardi- 
naiitjUtmHs  (in  the  doctrine  on  the 
Trinity),  and  CreaH&ner^  etc,  after  the 
analogy  of  C^riMtUmum^  Aridotelianimi^ 
SabelUanimn^  ArianiMm,  Pelagianimn^ 
Nettcriamam^  eta    In  Eo^^h  these  con- 


Cross,  invention  of  the,  46u ;  use  of,  66C 

ft 
Crudfiz,  662. 
Crypts,  560. 
CnsiraoN,  794. 
Cdnninobam,  on  the  Trinity,  678  (note). 

on  Pelagianism,  815;  on  Aueustinian- 

ism,  821  (note);  on  irresistiUe  grace, 

848  (note). 
Cyril  of  Alexahdria,  67,  75,  421,  714 

ff. ;  his  doctrine  of  Christ,  785 ;  views 

on  the  Virgin  Mary,  946  ff;  hb  life 

and  writings,  942-949. 
Ctril  of  Jerusalsm,  on  the  eucharist, 

498 ;  hb  life  and  writings,  928-926. 


D 


Damasus,  pope,  370  ff..  594,  974. 

Danikl  trk  Sttlitb,  196. 

Damts,  on  the  donation  of  Constantine^ 

99. 
Deacons,  269. 
Deaconesses,  269. 
Decretab,  292. 
Dbmetrias,  791,  794. 
DiDTMFs  OF  Alexandria,  hb  life  and 

writings,  921-923. 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  986,  937. 
DiONTSirs  Areopagita,  604. 
DiONTSitJS  ExiouuB,  354. 
DioscuRUs  of  Alexakdru,  736  ff. ;  743 1 
Diospolis,  synod  of,  796. 
DlsdpUne,  866  ff. 

DOMITIAN,  704. 

Donatists.  145,  860  ff. 

• 
venient  scholastic  terms  are  not  yet  nat- 
uralized, and,  with  the  nngle  exception  of 
Tradudanum^  are  not  found  in  Johnson 
and  Ricliardson,  nor  even  in  the  new 
editions  of  Webster  or  Worcester.  The 
few  modem  Englbh  writers  who  use 
them,  differ;  Dr.  Shedd  (Hbtory  of 
Chrbtian  Doctrine,  vol.  iL  p.  8)  spelb 
crtaUonism,  while  the  translator  of 
Hagenbach^s  Dogmengeschichte  follows 
the  German  spellmg.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  TraducianUm  b  the  only 
proper  spelling;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
English  language  has  the  nouns  creation^ 
genercUion,  tubordination^  there  b  some 
reason  for  preferring  creationitm,  genera' 
tianimi,  and  sidxtrdiruUumism^  which 
seem  to  sound  more  natural  to  the  Eng- 
\i»h.  ear  than  the  corresponding  German 
terms,  which  are  formed  from  adjecttvei 
which  are  not  in  use. 
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DOffATUfl  THB  QbBAT,  861. 

DoRNiR,  OD  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
747 ;  on  the  Christology  of  the  ancient 
church,  769  (note),  760,  and  psssim. 

DuFiN,  passim  in  the  Literature  and 
notes. 


E 


Easter,  400  ft 
Ecce  Homo  piotare,  570. 
Ecumenical  bishop.  828  t 
Ecumenical  oooncils,  880  ft,  728. 
Edossa,  237,  961. 
Election  of  the  dergr,  289. 
Election,  doctrine  of,  860  ft 
Elevation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  455. 
Ephesus,  ecumenical    council    of  (a.d. 

481),  848,  860,  722  ft.  801. 
Ephesus,  heretical  ooundl  of  (▲.  d.  449), 

see  Robber  Coun<nl. 
EpmLSM,  or  Ephraim,  Tin  Striah,  on 

Mariolatry,  422,  953;    on  hagiolatry, 

488;  as  a  hjmn  writer,  580;  his  life 

and  works,  949-964. 
EnpHAKius,  on  Mariolatry,  417;  against 

iraageSt  666 ;  against  Origen,  700  ff. ; 

against  Apollinarianism,  711;  his  life 

and  writings,  926-983. 
Epiphany,  899. 
Epitrachelion,  585. 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  102. 
Episcopal  intercession,  108. 
Erasmus,  on  Jerome,  206 ;  on  Augustine, 

1002. 
Essence,  Divine,  as  distinct  from  hi^xft- 

taaii  or  wbaisttneej  672. 
Eucharist,  sacrament  of  the,  491 ;  sacri- 
fice of,  502;  celebration  of,  611. 
Euchites,  199. 
E0DOXIA,  704,  936,  988. 
EuDoxiirs  or  Antiooh,  687. 

fiUNAPIDS,  79. 

BuNOMiirs,  EuMOMiANS,  687,  646. 

EUBEBIUS  OF  CiBSARKA,  S2,  180;  Oil  im- 
ageSi  665  f. ;  at  the  ooundl  of  Nicaea, 
ft26,  628;  his  life  and  writings,  871 
ff. 

EUSEBIUS  or  DORTLAUM,  788. 

fiasEBius  OF  Emisa,  672. 

EUBKBIUB  OF  NlCOMKDIA,  627,  629,  688 

ft 

Eustathiana,  199. 
ECTTYCBXS,  736  ff. 
Eutychianism  and  Eutychian  oOLtroveray, 

784  ft 
Etaorius,  882. 
Exorcism,  486,  925. 


F 


Fabricixts,  J.  A.,  passim  in  the  LKeia 

ture  and  notes. 
FAcayDUS,  500,  770,  996. 
Fall,  doctrine  of  the,  806  ft,  884  C 
FamUy,  112. 

Faustus  OF  Rhegixtm,  868. 
FcLix  I.,  pope,  824,  871. 
Fblix  U.,  pope,  636. 
FsLix  IIL,  pope,  826. 
Filioque,  687  t 
Flavian  of  Gomstantinoplb,  787. 

FORTUNATUS,  595  ff. 

Freedom,  doctrine  of,  802  ft 
FuLGENTiirs  OF  Rusps,  866,  996. 
FuLOENTins  Ferrandttb,  996. 


G 


Galilean  Liturgy,  581. 

Ganoaxtf,  on  St  Angostine,  989,  998 
1002. 

Oelasiub  I.,  pope,  824 ;  on  the  encharist, 
498 ;  on  Semi-Pelagianism,  866. 

Generation,  eternal  of  the  Son,  658  £ 

Generationism  (or  in  the  German  way  of 
spelling,  Generatianlsm),  880  ft 

Gekitadiub,  863,  884,  982. 

Gehberic,  822,  641. 

Gborob,  St.,  888  (note). 

Gibbon,  on  Gonstantine  the  Great,  18; 
on  Julian,  61 ;  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  74 ;  on  the  persecution 
of  heretics,  143;  on  Athanaslus,  889; 
on  Gregory  Nazianzen,  909,  914,  915 
(notes);  on  Jerome,  982;  on  Hippo, 
992 ;  on  Augustine,  1001, 1028  (notes). 

GiESKLER,  passim  in  the  Literature  and 
notes. 

Gladiatorial  games,  128. 

Gloria  in  exoelsis,  578. 

Good  Friday,  402. 

Grace,  doctrine  of,  812  ff.,  848  ft 

Gratian,  62. 

Greoort  Nazianzen,  against  extrava- 
gance and  luxury,  127  ;  on  the  mmis- 
try,  251 ;  on  synods,  847 ;  on  baptism, 
481 ;  on  the  eucharist,  496 ;  as  a 
hymn-writer,  579,  581,  921;  at  Con- 
stantinople, 688,  917  f. ;  on  the  H<^ 
Ghost,  664  f.;  friendship  with  Basl, 
895,  914;  his  life  and  writings,  908- 
921. 

Oreoort  of  Ntssa,  on  the  wonhip  of 
saints,  488;  on  pilgrimages,  467;  oo 
baptism,  481 ;  against  Anaoisin,  688; 
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OD  tbe  Holy  Ghoet,  665 ;  on  the  Trini- 
ty, 671 ;  his  life  and  writings,  90S- 
908. 

Srioort  L,  pope,  828  f.,  870. 

Gbkoobt  Illuminator,  779. 

Grkoort  or  Gappadocia,  888  (note). 

GuizoT,  on  the  church  and  ciTilhwtion, 
1025. 


Habb,  179 ;  on  Gregory  Naziansen,  909 ; 

on  Chrysostom,  988  (note). 
Hasss,  on  the  Chxistology  of  Chalcedon, 

760. 
HsLMA,  19,  467. 
HsLTiDins,  231 1 
Henoticon,  765. 
Hereseolognes,  929  ft 
Heretical  baptism,  484. 
HixRONTif  us,  see  Jiromb. 
HiLARiiTS  or  Arlrb,  296  it 
HiLARius  or  PoiTURS,  his  hymns,  589 ;  on 

the  Holy  Ghost,  664;  his  life  and  writ- 
Jnga,  969-961. 
W*^U8,  pope,  828. 
mLAEixjs,  deacon  of  Rome,  966. 
Hippo,  council  o^  609. 
Hippo-Bona,  993,  997. 
Holy  Ghost,  doctrine  of,  663  it 
Homoousion,  664  it,  672  ft,  745. 

HOMORIUS,  66. 

HooKXR,  R.,  on  the  Trinity,  678 ;  on  the 
incarnation,  752,  766  (notes). 

HoBMisDAS,  pope,  825. 

Hosius  or  CoROOYA,  627,  636,  686. 

HuBBR,  on  St.  Augusdne,  882  £,  1002, 
1011  (notes). 

Humboldt,  Albxaicdib  yob,  on  the  Nes- 
torians  and  their  influence  upon  physi- 
cal sciences  in  the  East,  781 1 ;  on  St. 
BasiPs  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  896,  900. 

Hymns,  hymnology,  576  it 

Htpatia,  67,  948. 

Hypostasis,  675  it 


i^ 


Ibas  or  Edbssa,  729,  786,  746,  769. 

Idiotes,  679. 

Images,  of  Christ,  568  it ;  of  the  Virgin 

Mary,  the  apostles  and  saints,  571  fll 
locamation,  true  doctrine  o^  750. 
Infant  baptism,  488,  884  ft 
Infanticide,  114. 


Inbocxbt  L,  797,  940. 
Innocents,  festival  of  the,  898. 
Indention  of  the  Cross,  450. 
IsiooRB  or  Pblusium,  198,  941. 


Jacob  Baradat,  776. 

Jacob  or  Nisibis,  626. 

Jacobites,  775  f. 

Jambs,  liturgy  of,  527. 

Jerome,  his  life  and  writings,  205  ft  and 
967  it ;  on  the  clergy,  252 ;  on  Ycraci- 
tY^55;  on  the  papacy,  804;  on  the 

'•^^worahip  of  saints,  440 ;  on  pilgrimages, 
468;  agamst  Origen,  701  it,  971; 
against  Pelagianism,  794  it;  on  uni- 
▼eraal  Sinfulness,  807^on  Epiphanius, 
928 ;  relation  to  Augumne,  972 ;  as  a 
dirine  and  scholar,  967  fC^his  works, 
972  it  >||a 

Jerusalem,  patriarchate  of/lSS;  synod 
of,  795. 

John  the  Baptist,  festiral  of,  448  f. 

JoHH,  THE  Eyaboklist,  festiYiil  of,  898. 

John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  722,  724,  725, 
736. 

John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  701,  795. 

John  Chrtsostom,  see  Chrysostom. 

John  or  Damascus,  on  Christ's  personal 
appearance,  571 ;  on  the  anhypostasia 
of  Christ's  humanity,  757  t 

John  Scholasticus,  835. 

JOYIAN,  60. 

Joyinian,  227  it,  984. 

JuLLAN  THE  ApoeTATB,  41 ;  his  education, 
42;  his  religion  and  moral  character, 
43;  his  reign,  45;  his  attempted  ref- 
ormation of  heathenism,  47;  his  at- 
tempted suppression  of  Christianity, 
50;  his  toleration,  51;  his  partiality 
and  iujustioe,  52 ;  prohibition  of  Chris- 
tian schools  of  learning,  53 ;  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  54 ;  Yain  attempt  to  re- 
build the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  55 ;  his 
death,  57 ;  failure  of  his  reign,  59 ;  hii 
attack  upon  Christianity,  75 ;  his  testi- 
mony for  the  Gospel  history,  77. 

Julian  or  Eclanum,  800,  837  f.,  937 
and  passim. 

Julianists,  766. 

Justin  II-,  772. 

JUSTINA,  186. 

Justinian  I.,  68, 110,  135,  768  it 
Justinian  Code,  110, 115,  ete. 

JUYENAL,  765. 
JUYBNCUS,  598. 
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Kahnis,  on  the  Creed  of  Chaloedon,  747. 
Kenosis,  761. 

Kenosists,  or  Kenotics,  761. 
KtiBtolatrae,  767. 


Laotantius,  82,  and  paaaim ;  his  life  and 
works,  956-968. 

Latin  patriarchate,  288  ff. 

Lii,  Samoel,  on  Easebius,  874,  878. 

Legislation,  influence  of  Cliristianity  on, 
107. 

Lkibnitz,  on  St  AugustiDe,  10O2  (note). 

Lko  thi  Grsat,  on  persecution,  145 ;  on 
the  council  of  Chaloedon,  282:  his 
oontrorersy  with  Hilarius  of  Aries, 
296 ;  his  life  and  reign,  814  ft. ;  on  the 
worship  of  saints,  442 ;  on  the  eucha- 
rist,  600;  on  the  Robber  synod,  739; 
during  the  Christological  conflict,  740 ; 
at  the  council  of  Chalcedoo,  744  ff. ; 
on  Semi-Pelagiauism.  864  f. 

Lkontius,  on  images,  668. 

LiBAKins,  40,  61,  64,  80,  81,  934. 

Liberatus,  996. 

Liberius,  pope,  371,  636  t 

Liturtries,  617  ff. 

Longobards,  641. 

Lord^s  Supper,  see  Eucharist. 

LuciTER,  biebop  of  Calaris,  988. 

Luciferians,  983. 

LuTHiR,  on  Jerome,  214,  978 ;  on  Augus- 
tine, 1022  f. ;  on  predestination,  1028 
(notes). 


M 

Macariub,  on  the  eucharist,  497. 

Macedonians,  639,  664. 

Macedoniub,  663. 

Macrina,  905. 

Madonna  pictures,  671. 

Malohds,  monk,  982. 

Manichseism,  1012,  1017,  and  passim. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  610  f. 

Marcella,  395,  962. 

Marcillinus,  AM1IIAN08,  79,  and  often. 

Marcbllus,  651  £ 

Marcian,  emperor,  741. 

Mariub  Mercator,  714,  716,  784,  793, 

800. 
Mariolatry,  422  ffl,  946  f. 


Mariology,  409  ff. 

Mark^  hturgy  of,  629. 

Maronites,  792  f. 

Marriage,  112,  242. 

Mabtim  or  Tourb,  202  ft 

Martyrology,  446. 

Martyrs  and  Saints,  worship  of,  428  ff. 

Mart,  the  Virgin,  doctrine  and  worship 
o(  409  ff. ;  festiyals  of,  426  ff. ;  mothei 
of  God,  716  ff ;  free  from  sin,  807. 

Mass,  504,  611,  622. 

Massilians,  869. 

Maternvb,  Julius  Firxious,  84. 

Maundy  Thursday,  402. 

Maurus,  226. 

Mbletius  of  Astiogh,  872,  984. 

Mexnon  or  Ephisus,  728,  726. 

MensML,  446. 

Menologia,  446. 

Mesrop,  779. 

Messaliaus,  199. 

Metropolitans,  270. 

MiCHAiL,  archangel,  festiTal  of,  444. 

MiGNE,  often  in  ti^e  Literature,  espodafly 
ch.  X. 

Milan,  archbishop  of,  298. 

MB.MAN,  on  the  court  of  Arcadius,  129 ; 
on  ecumenical  councils,  728 ;  on  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  946,  and  passim. 

Miracles  of  the  Nicene  age,  460  £ 

Missa,  604,  611,  622. 

Missale  Romanum,  686. 

Monastioism,  147  ff. 

MoNous,  Peter,  766. 

Monica,  or  Monnica,  990,  991. 

Monophysites  and  Monophysitisin,  762  ff. 

Monothelilism,  752  f.,  782. 

MONTALEMBXRT,  148,  211,  214. 

MoOTFAUCON,   689,   699,   884,   988,  and 

passim. 
Monte  Cassino,  218. 
Moses  CnoRXNEifsis,  779. 
Mozarabic  liturgy,  682. 


N 


Nativity  of  Mary,  427. 
Natures  in  Christ,  761  f.,  768. 
NxANDER,  on  persecution,  146 ;  on  Pels- 

g'lanism,  816;  on  Augustine,  842;  oa 
hrysostom,  983,  988. 
NlOTARIUS,  867. 
Nbpotian,  986. 
Nestorianism,  714  ff. 
Nestorians,  729  ff. 
Nestorius,  716  ff. ;   his  oondemnatiOQ, 

724 ;  death  and  character,  728  f. 
Newman,  Johh  H.,  214,  948,  1017. 
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I^ew  PUtonlsm,  42  t,  68,  90. 

New  Tear,  899. 

NicBA,  or  Niceb  ooimdl  ot,  849,  862,  622 

ft 
Nioene  Greed,  629,  681,  667  it 
NiCKPHOBUB  Gallisti,  888. 
NicraiB,  on  GhryMstom,  987,  and  pae- 

flim. 
NiLUS  Of  Snui,  198,  941. 
NiOBn,  Stkfhaiiub,  767. 
Niabie,  237. 
NomocanoD,  865. 
NOMHA,  910. 
NouRBisBON,  on  St  Anguatine,  989, 1008, 

1006,  1008,  1018,  1128  (notea). 


o 


Odoaobb,  69,  828. 
(Eonmenica],  aee  BeamenicaL 

0LT1IPL48,  261. 

QpTATua  ov  MiLiTi,  on  the  PM)ao7,  808. 

Orange,  synod  o^  866  It 

Orarion,  636. 

Ordinadon,  489  tL 

Orsstbs,  948. 

Oriokm,  dootrine  of  Ghrist,  619  t;  on 

the  origin  of  the  soul,  831 ;  872,  876, 

879,  978. 
Origeniatic  oontroveraioa,   698  it,  769, 

771,  971. 
Original  sin,  829  ft,  888  it 
Orosius,  86,  796. 
OaivB  (or  Hoeins)  or  Gordota,  627, 628, 

686,  636. 
OwRX,  JoHK,  on  the  Person  of  Ghrist, 

756  (note). 
OzANAii,  on  Jerome,  968. 


Pachomiitb,  196. 

Paffanism,  origin  of  the  word,  61 ;  ez- 

ttnction  of,  67. 
Painting,  667. 
PaUium,  266. 
Pahn  Sunday,  402. 
Pamfhilus,  872. 
Panariam  of  Bpiphanioa,  929  t 
Pa|>acy,  299  ft 

Paprmutius,  on  celibacy,  244,  626. 
Parabolani,  268. 
Paschal  controversiea,  404  it 
Passion  week,  402. 
Patron  saints,  430. 
Patriarchs,  271  it 


Patriardis  of  old  and  new  Rome,  284  it 

Paul  or  Thrbcs,  179  f. 

Paula,  St.,  214  ft 

Pavlinvb  or  Axtioch,  878. 

Paulzkits  or  Milan,  792,  961,  964, 967 

Paulinub  or  Nola,  442,  668,  698. 

Paulub  Orobivs,  796,  864. 

PelagianiBm,  786  it 

PxLAOius,  on  Mariology,  419;  his  lift 
and  system,  790  it 

PiLAGiUB  L,  pope,  827,  772. 

Pklagiub  U.,  pope,  828. 

Pentecost,  4o7  ff. 

Perioopes,  470. 

n«p(x^pi|<ris,  680,  768. 

Persecution  of  heretics,  138. 

Person,  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  676  £ ;  oi 
Ghrist,  764  it 

Pbtayius,  on  the  Trinity,  616,  676,  and 
passim ;  on  Ghristolog]^,  767,  and  pas- 
sim. 

Pbtrr,  festival  of,  443. 

Peter  amd  Paul,  festiral  of,  448. 

Petrr  thb  Fullbr,  766. 

Phantasiasts,  766. 

Phdonion,  636. 

Philabtrus,  or  Philabtriub,  981. 

Philopatris,  79. 

Philoponus,  John,  674,  767. 

Philippopolis,  council  of,  686. 

Philosophy  of  the  fathers,  604  it 

Philobtoroius,  629,  883. 

Phooab,  431,  440. 

Photinub,  661  it 

Phthartolaten,  766. 

Pilgrimages,  466. 

Plato,  on  the  origin  of  the  soul,  881, 
1009,  and  passim. 

Platonism,  604,  991,  1009. 

Pneumatomachians,  689,  664. 

Poetry,  676. 

Politics  and  religion,  181. 

PosBiDiUB,  989,  994. 

POTAMOM,  873. 

Prsodestinatus,  868  f.,  982. 
Predestination,  doctrine  of^  860  it 
Preexistentianism,  881  It 
Presbyters,  258. 
Presentation  of  Mary,  427. 
PriscUUanists,  148,  l0l8. 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  686  fi. 
ProcesmonB,  466. 

PROCLVS,  79. 

Proclus  or  Otzicum,  720  t 

Propriety  (proprietas),  679. 

Prosper  Aquitamttb,  869  ff.,  862,  981 

Protheais,  661. 

Prudemtius,  on  the  worship  of  saint^ 

441 ;  his  hymns,  694  ff. 
Pbsudo-Dioittsiub,  604. 
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PuBLnm  LiKTVLua,  descriptkni  of  Christ's 

personal  appearanoOf  670. 
PuLCHEBu,  empress,  741. 
Purification  of  ilary,  426. 


Q 

Quadragesima,  400. 
Quatember,  490. 

QuESMSL,  296  (note),  and  passim. 
Quinisezta,  862,  356.  - 

QUODTULTDEUS,  981. 


R 


Rarenna,  274 ;  bishop  of,  298  f. 

Relioa,  worship  of,  449  ff. 

Resorrection  of  the  body,  461. 

Retractations  of  Augustine,  1004, 1007. 

Rhyme,  687. 

Robber  Council  at  Ephesos,  848,  788  ft 

Roman  liturgy,  684. 

RoswsTD,  448. 

Rurmus,  701,  884,  984  (note). 


s 


Sabbath,  the  Christian,  878  ft 

Sabellianism,  651  ff. 

Sacraments,  doctrine  of  the,  474  ft. 

Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  602  ff. 

Salvator  picture,  569. 

Saltiamus,  on  the  moral  condition  of  the 

Christian  Church  towards  the  middle 

of  the  fifth  century,  88,  126  it 
Saints,  worship  o^  428  ff. 
Sardica,  councd  o^  810  ff,  684. 
Sasima,  914. 
Sohlxibbmaoher's      Christology,      757 

(note). 
SoHBooKH,  passim  in  the  Literature  and 

notes. 
Scripture,  reading  of  the,  470  ff. ;   the 

rule  of  faith,  606  ff 
Secretaries,  263. 

Secularization  of  the  Church,  126. 
Semi-Augustinianism,  866  ff. 
Bemi-Aruudsm,  686  £ 
Semi-Pelagianism    and    Semi-Pelagians, 

857  ff. 
Serapeion,  destruction  o(  66. 
Sermons,  472  ff,  649  ff. 
Severians,  766. 
Shkdd,  on  the  Trinity,  674,  and   676 


(notes);  on  Christology,  766  £,  760 
(note) ;  on  Augustine's  doctrine  of  sin, 
821  (note);  on  irreaistible  grace,  848 
f.  (note) ;  on  Augustine's  ConfessionB, 
1006  (note)u 

SiMPLicius,  pope,  828. 

Sin,  doctrine  oi;  829  ff  * 

Siaicins,  decree  on  the  oelibaoy  of  th 
clergy,  247,  292. 

Sinnium,  637. 

Slavery,  116. 

Socrates,  the  historian,  880,  and  passim. 

Sophia,  St.,  567. 

Sozoif  EN,  881,  and  passim. 

Spanish  liturgy,  632. 

Sptridiok,  626,  681. 

STXPHBir,  St.,  festtTsl  of,  898;  rdics  ot, 
459. 

Stewards,  262. 

Sticharion,  686. 

Subordinatioiusm  (or  subordinatianism ') 
of  the  Nioene  fkthers,  681-688. 

SuLPXTXUS  Sbtibvs,  202,  884. 

Sunday,  legal  sanction  and  obserranoe  of^ 
106,  878  ff. 

Support  of  the  clergy,  100. 

Stmeok  the  Sttlits,  192  ft 

Stmmachus,  61,  62,  64,  80,  968. 

Stmm ACHUB,  pope,  824. 

Stnesius,  604  f. 

Synodus  palmaris,  825. 


Tall  brethren,  700. 

Tedeum,  678,  692. 

Tblemaohus,  122. 

Tertullian,  on  traduolaaiBin,  8S0l 

Ter  Sanctus,  578. 

Themistians,  767. 

Themistius,  80. 

Thkmistius,  the  Monophysite,  767. 

Theodora,  186,  769  £ 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  707,  717,  718 
f.,  729,  769,  770,  800,  881,  936,  987. 

Theodoret,  on  the  papacy,  809 ;  on  the 
eucharist,  497 ;  on  the  pevson  of  Christ, 
727,  735,  737 ;  condemned  in  the 
Three  Chapter  controversy,  769  ff. ; 
his  life  and  writings,  881. 

Thkodoric,  69,  324  ff.,  641. 

Thkodorus  Askidas,  704,  771. 

Thbodords  Lector,  888. 

Theodosians,  767. 

Theodosius  L,  or  thx  Grsat,  his  ehars^ 


'  See  the  note  sub  ▼. 
cretUianimi^  p.  1081. 
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tar  and  rogn,  68 ;  laws  agftinst  idoU- 
try,  65 :  his  code,  110 ;  his  utwa  againBt 
heredos,  141;  submits  to  discipline, 
869 ;  caJls  the  second  eoomenic&l  ooun- 
dl,  688 ;  relation  to  Ambrose,  968. 

Thxooosivs  IL,  66,  68,  722,  800. 

TBBODOBirs,  the  Monophyaite^  766. 

Theopaschitea,  763. 

Thsopbilcb,  l^op  of  Alexandria,  66, 
702  ff.,  986. 

Tbeotokos,  716  fll,  74S. 

Thomas  Christians,  788. 

Three  Chapter  controTersy,  768  IL 

TnxEMONT,  often  (in  the  literature  and 
notes). 

Tradition,  606  IL 

Tradudanism,  880. 

Tbibonijlhvs,  110. 

Trinitarian  controreraiea,  616  fL 

Trinity,  Nicene  doctrine  o^  670  fL 

Trisagion,  768. 

Tritheiam,  674. 

TruUan  Council  (692),  246. 

TrcBomus,  869  t 


u 


Uliilab,  641. 

Ullmaxk,  on  Gngprj  K 

910. 
Uisitf  U8,  870  it 


,  908, 


Valdib,  60  f.,  688. 
VALMirmnkX  L,  60. 
VAi.iiTiNU]r  IL,  62. 


Yauditihuk  IIL,  66. 

VsaoinGAt  670. 

Victoria,  altar  of;  62. 

YiGiULMTiin,  282  L 

Yioiuua,  pope,  769  fL 

Yioiuus  or  Tapsus,  996. 

YiNCSNTius  LiaiKEifsia,  on  progresa  In 
Christian  knowledge,  844 ;  on  the  rale 
of  faith,  618  £ ;  on  Semi-Pelagianiam, 
862  f. 

Ynlgate,  611,  972  fL 


w 

Walcb,  946,  and  passhn. 

Watxrland,  on  the  eternal  generation, 
668  ;  on  the  Trinity,  683  ;  on  the 
double  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
687 ;  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  696. 

Westminster  standards,  on  Christology, 
748. 

WioaiRs,  on  tiie  Pelagian  oontroreriy 
788  ir.,  862  (note). 

Woman,  eleration  of,  112. 


Xeniyas,  766. 


ZiNO,  766. 

ZocKLXB,  on  Jerome,  968,  978,  988. 

ZoeiMUS,  pope,  67,  79,  294,  296,  797  C 
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clearness  and  cogency,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  commend  the  Tolnmes  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  reflects  great  aredit  on  the 
publishers  as  well  as  the  writers.'— 2%e  Bishop  of  OUmceMter. 
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—English  Churchman, 
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*  External  beauty  and  intrinsic  worth  combine  in  the  work  here  completed.  Good 
paper,  good  type,  good  illustrations,  good  binding,  please  the  eye,  as  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  in  matter  of  treatmeut  satisfy  the  judgment.  Everywhere  the  workman- 
ship is  careful,  solid,  harmonioos.' — Methodist  Recorder, 

*  There  are  few  better  commentaries  haviog  a  similar  scope  and  object;  indeed,  within 
the  same  limits,  we  do  not  know  of  one  so  good  upon  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.' 
Literary  World, 

*  We  predict  that  this  work  will  take  its  place  among  the  most  popular  of  the  century. 
.  ,  .  The  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  to  secure  volumes  that  bhall  be  worthy  of  the 
theme,  and  of  the  scholarship  of  the  age.' — Freeman. 

'  The  commentators  have  given  the  results  of  their  own  researches  in  a  simple  style, 
with  brevity,  but  with  sufficient  fulness;  and  their  exposition  is  all  through  eminently 
readable. ' — Record, 

*Prom  BO  many  contributors  we  are  led  confidently  to  expect  a  well-considered, 
careful,  and  edifying  comment,  constructed  with  sufiicient  learniog  and  Biblical  know- 
ledge. And  this  confidence  will  not  be  disappointed  on  examination.  .  .  .  We  regard 
the  work  as  well  done,  and  calculated  both  to  instruct  and  to  benefit  those  who  consult 
iL  Tlie  printing,  paper,  illustratious,  and  all  such  matters  are  of  unusual  beauty  and 
excellence.' — The  Literary  Churchman. 
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practical  account  Such  is  the  character  of  Dr.  Hutchison's  work — ^his  exigesls  of 
cracial  passages  strikes  us  at  once  as  eminently  clear.* — Bc^iat,  ' 

*  Certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  commentaries  that  we  haye  eyor  resd.  The 
style  is  crisp  and  dear,  and  the  scholarship  is  in  no  sense  of  a  superficial  or  pretentioaB 
order.* — EvangeliccU  Magcudnc 
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'  The  historical  knowledge  this  work  displays  is  immense,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
wrought  out  with  peat  care  and  skilL  It  is  a  most  readable,  delightful,  and  instructiye 
volume.*— ^'pof^sitoo/  Christendom. 
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logical  Library."  .  .  .  Such  expositions  as  those  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Pro- 
digal Son  are  as  full  of  human  feeling  as  others  are  of  ripe  learning.  The  yolpmo  is 
quite  a  treasary  of  original  exposition  on  a  subject  on  which  preachers  constantly  need 
help,  and  on  which  little  that  is  new  has  appeared  in  recent  years.*— JfeCAodiiC  Beeordtr, 
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^Afl  ft  oomprehensiTe  werk  of  vrfflrenet,  'within  a  moderate  compass,  we  know 
nothing  at  idl  equal  to  it  in  the  large  department  which  it  deals  with.* — Church  BeUs. 

'  The  work  will  remain  as  a  wonderful  monument  of  xndnstry,  learning,  and  skill.  It 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  student  of  specifically  Protestant  theology;  nor,  indeed,  do 
we  think  that  any  scholar,  whaterer  be  his  especial  line  of  thought  or  stiidy^  wovM. 
find  it  superfloouB  on  his  shelTes.*— Z^derory  Churehman, 

*  We  commesd  ttis  work  vrith  a  lovch  of  enthasiasm,  for  we  ha^e  often  wanted  insh 
ourselyes.  It  emharaoes  in  its  range  of  wtitsrs  all  the  leading  aothora  of  Europe  on 
ecclesiastical  questions.  A  skndeBi  may  deny  himself  many  other  Tolnmes  to  secure 
this,  for  it  is  certain  to  take  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  in  our  literature.'— 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

*■  Dr.  SchaiTs  name  is  a  gpiarantee  for  yaluable  and  thorough  work.  His  new  Encyclo- 
pedia (based  on  Herzog)  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works  of  the  day.  It  will  prove 
a  standard  authority  on  all  religious  knowledge.  Ko  man  in  the  oountry  is  so  well  fitted 
to  perfect  such  a  work  as  this  distinguished  and  exact  scholar.' — Howabd  Obosbt,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  tx-CkmneeUor  cf  tht  UntversUp,  New  York. 

'This  work  will  prove  of  great  serrioe  to  many;  it  sappUee  a  distinct  want  in  our 
theological  literature,  and  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  welcome  from  readers  who  wish  a 
popular  book  of  reference  on  points  of  historical,  biographical,  and  theologieal  interest. 
Many  of  the  articles  give  facts  which  may  be  sought  far  and  wide,  and  in  vain  in  our 
encyclopedias.' — ScoUman. 


*  Those  who  pesaesa  the  latest  edition  of  Herzog  will  still  find  this  work  by  no  mesas 
superfluous.  .  .  .  Strange  to  say,  the  condensing  process  seems  to  hare  improved  the 
original  articles.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  no  minister's  library  will  long  remain  without  a 
copy  of  this  woik.' — Daily  Beiiew. 

*For  fulness,  comprehensiveness,  and  accuracy,  it  will  take  the  first  place  among 
Biblical  Encyclopedias. '—Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D. 


T.  and  T.  Claris  PubltcoHons. 


BISHOP     MARTEHSEH'S     WORKS. 


In  Three  Volumes,  8to,  price  Sis.  6d., 

CHRISTIAN    ETHICS. 

Vdlunt  L  aSKSBAL  ETHI08.— IL  IHDIVIDnAL  ETHICS.— m.  SOCIAL  ETHICS. 

*  Ab  man  is  a  member  of  two  societies,  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual,  it  is  clear  that  his 
ethical  derelopment  onlj  can  go  on  when  these  two  are  treated  aide  by  sidei  This 
Bishop  Martensen  has  cfone  with  rare  skill.  We  do  not  know  where  the  oonilic^ns 
claims  of  Ghnroh  and  State  are  more  eqnitablj  adjusted.  .  .  .  We  can  read  these 
Tolnmes  through  with  unflagging  interest* — JAUrary  World. 

*  It  is  no  ordinary  book,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  studr  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  Christian  Ethios,  as  one  of  the  most  able  treatises  on  the  subject  which  has  eTer 
yet  appeared.*— TToteAman. 

*Dr.  Martensen  has  allowed  himself  the  liberty  of  speaking  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart  His  work  will  be  found  as  useful  to  non-theological  as  to  profeesionally 
theological  readers.  They  will  find  very  much  in  it  to  instruct  and  to  stimulate).'— 
Nonconformi^  

In  One  Volume,  8to,  price  lOs.  6d., 

CHRISTIAN    DOGMATICS. 

*To  students  this  Tolume  will  be  helpful  and  welcome.*— ^fvonan. 

'  We  feel  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Clark  for  their  introduction  of  this  impoctant 
compendium  of  orthodox  theology  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Danish  Bishop.  .  .  . 
Erery  reader  must  rise  from  its  perusal  stronger,  calmer,  and  more  hopeful,  not  only 
for  the  fortunes  of  Christianity,  but  of  dogmatic  theology.*—- ^uarfcr^y  Btview, 

*  Such  a  book  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  a  monument  of  pious  labour  in  the  cause  of 
true  religion.* — Jriak  Ecclenattical  Oazette, 

Just  published,  in  demy  8yo,  price  98., 

A  POPULAE   INTRODUCTION  TO   THE 

HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

By  Ekv.  T.  G.  CRIPPEN. 

*'A  clear  and  inielligible  account  of  the  course  of  religions  from  the  earliest  times  to 
our  own ;  .  .  .  •  indeed,  the  student  who  masters  this  Tolume  only  will  have  no 
mere  acquaintance  with  this  department  of  theological  work.* — F)reeman, 

*•  Mr.  Crippen  is  studiously,  on  some  points  startlingly,  and  enviably  fair.  His  book 
shows  wide  reading  and  honest  thinking.  It  abounds  in  acute  distinctfons ;  its  stat^ 
ment  of  Taiying  views  of  doctrine  is  sometimes  yery  happy,  and  it  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  pathology  of  theological  speculation.' — WetUjfan  Methodist  MagatiiiB, 

In  Three  Volumes,  8to,  price  31&  6d., 

A    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINES. 

By  THE  Late  Dr.  K  R  HAGENBACH. 

QTransslatetii  from  tfje  jFtftfi  ant)  East  (Smnan  Stiitioii,  fnittf 

Stvtvitionss  from  other  Sources. 

'  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  PLUMPTRE. 

*  This  scholarly  and  elaborate  history.' — IHcliiuon't  Theological  QuarUrly, 

*  There  is  no  work  which  deals  with  this  subject  in  a  manner  so  scientific  and  so 
thorough  as  Hagen bach's.  Moreover,  there  is  no  edition  of  this  work,  either  in  German 
or  in  English,  which  approaches  the  present  as  to  completeness  and  accuracy.*— C9k«rc4 

BdU. 

*No  work  will  be  more  welcome  or  useful  than  the  present  one.  We  hare  a  whole 
system  of  theology  from  the  hand  of  the  greatest  livmg  theologian  of  Germany.* — 
Methodiat  Becorder, 


Zl  and  T.  Claries  Publications. 


Just  published^  a  New  Edition^  thoroughly  Bevised  and  Enlarged^ 

HISTORY   OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

By  PHILIP  SCHAFP,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

APOSTOLIC  GHBISnANITT,  A.D.  1-100.    InTwoDiyisioiia.    Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  21b. 

AHTB-NIGEHS  CHBISTIANIT7,  A.D.  lOO-SSS.     In  Two  Dirislons.     Ex.  demy  8to, 
price  21s. 

P08T-VI0BHB  GHBHTIAMITT,  A.D.  820-600.   In  Two  DiTiidonB.    Ex.  dem78To,  price 
218.  [iyTeor^  rmojf. 

*Ko  student,  and  indeed  no  critic,  csn  with  fairness  oyerlook  a  work  like  the  present, 
written  with  such  erident  candonr,  snd,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  thorough  a  knowledge 
oC  the  sooroes  of  early  Christian  Ustorr.* — Scotsman. 

*  I  tmst  that  this  very  instmctiTe  yolnme  will  find  iti  way  to  the  librury  table  of  e^sry 
minister  who  cares  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  foundations  of  Christianity.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  congratulating  you  on  haying  carried  through  the  press  this  noble  contri- 
bution to  historiod  literature.  I  think  tl^t  there  is  no  other  work  which  equals  it  in 
many  important  excellences.'— Bev.  Prof.  Fishbb,  D.D. 

*In  no  other  work  of  its  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  will  students  and  general 
readers  find  so  much  to  instruct  and  interest  them.*— Rbt.  Prof.  HrrcHcocK,  P.D. 

Jn  demy  4/o,  Third  Edition^  price  26s,, 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL  LEXICON  OF  NEW 

TESTAMENT  GREEK. 

By  HERMANN  CREMER,  D.D., 

PROFnSOB  OF  VBaOLOQT  DT  THB  mnTKBSrrT  OF  ORICmWALD. 

TRANSLATED   FROM    THE   GERMAN    OF   THE    SECOND    EDITION 

fWITH  ADDITIONAL  MATTEM  AND  CORRSCTIONS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 

By  WILLIAM  URWICK,  M.A. 


*  Dr.  Cremer*s  work  is  highly  and  deseiredly  esteemed  in  Germany.  It  gives  with 
care  and  thoroughness  a  complete  history,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  each  word  and  phrase 
that  it  deals  witbu  .  .  .  Dr.  Cremer's  explanations  are  most  lucidly  set  out' — (husrdian. 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  student  of  the  Qreek 
Testament.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  accurate  and  idiomatic,  and  the  additions  to  the 
later  edition  are  considerable  and  important' — Church  BelU, 

*  We  cannot  find  an  important  word  in  our  Greek  New  Testament  which  is  not 
discussed  with  a  fulness  and  discrimination  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.' — 
J^oneonfamtist. 

'  This  noble  edition  in  quarto  of  Cramer's  Biblico-Thoological  Lexicon  quite  super- 
sedes the  translation  of  uie  first  edition  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  most  important 
articles  have  been  re-written  and  re-arranged.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Just  published,  in  extra  Svo,  price  12«., 

THE   PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS  OF  THEISM. 

An  Examination  of  the  Personality  of  Man  to  ascertain  his  Capacity 
to  Know  and  Serve  Ood,  and  the  Validity  of  the  Principles 
underlying  the  Defence  of  Theism. 

By  Rev.  SAMUEL  HARRIS,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

FBOFESSOR  OF  BTSTBITATIC  TUBOLOOY,  TALE  COLLBOB. 

*  Full  of  sngfgestive  thought,  and  of  real  assistance  in_unfoIding  to  the  mind  the  true 

of  f        *    "        "     " 


account  and  justification  of  its  religious  knowledge.    The  length  of  the  book  is  by  no 
means  the  result  of  any  undue  diffuseness  of  style,  but  represents  an  "    '  ~^" 

thought  quite  commensurate  with  the  number  of  its  pages.* — Spsctator. 


71  and  T.  Clark s  PubluaHons. 

■ ^  I  

Nearbf  reod^^  in  dany  %vo^  price  10«.  6<f., 

THE  THEORY  OF  MORALS. 

By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Paris. 

TRANSLATED   FROM  THE  LATEST  FRENCH  EDITION. 

00NTENT8.~BooK  Fib^t:— Ple*ntre  and  Good— Good  and  Law-~Tk»  PHaeipla  of 
Bzeelteoe,  or  of  ParfeotiM^Tlie  Frincipto  of  HapnlB«M--IfliiWHODal  Oood«^Tlie 
Trae,  the  Qood,  and  the  Beautiful— Absol  ate  Good.— Book  Seoond:— Nature  and  Basis 
of  the  Moral  Law— Good  and  Duty— Definite  and  Indefinite  Duties— Bight  and  Duty— 
DiTiaion  of  Dntfes^ConAiet  of  DatiM.— Book  Thibo:— Tb«  Moral  CmacionrasaB 
Moral  Intention— Moial  PiobaUHaA-UniTersaUty  of  Moral  Principles— The  Maml 
Sentiment— Liberty— Xant's  Theory  of  Liberty— Virtue— Mofal  PcogiMS—Siii— -Msit 
ami  Jktua^  thefisMiions  of  tlie  Stoal  Iaw— JieMgkw. 

By  the  same  Aixaior. 

In  One  Volume^  890,  Second  Edition^  price  12f., 

FINAL   CAUSES. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    LATEST    FRENCH    EDITION 

Bt  WILLIAM  AFFLECK,  B.D. 

CONTENTS.- Pbkumucabt  Ohapivb— The  Problem.  Book  L— The  Law  of 
Finality.    Book  IL— The  First  Cause  of  Finality.    ArPKirDix. 

*  This  Tery  learned,  aeourate,  and,  within  its  preeeribed  limits,  ezhaustiye  work.  .  .  . 
The  book  as  a  wlMle  abouMds  in  maiter  of  the  highsnt  iatsreaty  and  Is  a  nK>del  of  learn- 
ing and  judioious  treatment.* — Guardian. 

*  Illustrated  and  defended  with  an  ability  and  learning  which  must  command  the 
reader's  admiration.'— />ii&^  AMiew. 

*  A  great  contribution  to  the  ISteratwre  of  this  subfect  M.  Janet  has  mastered  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  is  at  home  in  the  literature  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  has 
that  faculty  of  felicitous  expression  which  makes  French  books  of  the  highMt  dass  such 
dellghtfal  raading;  ...  in  clearness,  Tigoor,  and  depth  it  has  been  aeldimi  eqoaUad^and 
more  seldom  excelled,  in  phllosophieal  Utaratnie.* — ^^eetatsr. 

*  A  wealth  of  scientiflo  knowledge  and  a  logical  acumen  which  will  win  the  admiration 
of  every  reader.' — Church  Quarter^f  Review. 


In  demy  800,  price  10<.  Gd.^ 

THE    BIBLE    DOCTRINE    OF    MAN 

iSSrSHTH  SERIES  OF  CUHtTTINGHAM  LECTURES,^ 

By  JOHN  LAIDLAW,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 


*  Aa  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  discossion  of  the  aathzopology  of  the 
sacred  writings,  perhaps  the  most  considerable  that  has  appeared  in  our  own  language.* 
— UUrairy  ChwravmaH. 

*  The  work  is  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  a  subjeot  which  must  always  have  deep 
interest  for  the  devout  student  of  the  Bible.' — BriiiBh  Quarterljf  Ranew, 

*  Dr.  Laidlaw's  work  is  scholarly,  able,  interesting,  and  valuablei  .  .  .  Thonghtful 
and  devout  minds  will  find  much  to  stimulate,  and  not  a  little  to  asdst,  their  meditatfons 
in  this  learned  and,  let  us  add,  charmingly  printed  volume.' — Record, 

^(Hi  the  whole,  we  take  this  to  be  the  most  sensible  and  reasonable  ffttifmitnt  of  the 
Biblical  psychology  of  man  we  have  met'— .£aye<iisr. 

*  The  book  will  give  ample  material  for  thought  to  the  reflective  reador;  and  it 
a  position,  as  far  as  we  know,  ^Hiidi  is  unique.'-— Gkieicft  BeUe, 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


1 


JuMpubiuhed^  in  demy  8i»,  price  9«., 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF    THE    HOLY    SPIRIT. 

(NINTH  SERIES  OF  THE  CUNNINGHAM  LECTURES.) 
By  Eev.  GEO.  SMEATON,  D.D., 

Pressor  of  Exeigetical  Theokgr,  New  College,  Edinboigh. 

*Tlii8  work  aaiply  snataiiia  the  reputation  tkai  the  Mries  in  its  past  volnmee  has 
gafaied  for  leamuiff,  for  freehnen  of  treataient,  and  for  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  onr 
time.  Isdeed,  it  le  one  of  the  beet  of  the  aeriee.  .  .  .  The  roivme  ie  enre  to  take  a 
leading  nlaee  in  onr  beet  tiMoftogieal  ]itentar«.'~Cb^tf<iaa  Treawmy. 

*A  TUnaUe  monograph.  .  .  .  The  maaterly  expoMon  of  doetrine  giTen  in  these 
lectares  has  been  aiigmented  in  Tahie  by  the  wise  references  to  ooirent  needs  and 
oonmaa  misooBoeptiona*— A-didb  omf  Foreign  Eotmgdical  R9nem. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Second  Edition^  in  demy  Svo,  price  10s.  Sd., 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF   THE   ATONEMENT 

AS    TAUGHT    BY    CHRIST    HIMSELF; 

Or,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  Exegetically  Expounded  and  Classified, 

'  We  attach  yery  great  valve  to  this  seasonable  and  scholarly  prodnetion.  The  idea 
of  the  work  is  most  happy,  and  the  execntaen  of  it  worthy  of  the  idea.  On  a  scheme 
of  tmly  Baconian  exegeticsl  induction,  he  ptvsenls  ns  with  a  complete  Tiew  of  the 
▼arions  positions  or  propositions  whid^  a  full  and  sonnd  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
embraces.* — BritUk  and  foreign  Evangelical  Revitw. 

*  The  plan  of  the  book  is  admirable.  A  monogniph  and  exegesis  of  our  Lord*s  own 
sayings  on  this  greatest  of  subjects  conoeming  Himself,  must  needs  be  yaluable  to  all 
theologians.  And  the  execution  is  thorough  and  painstaking — SKhaustiye  as  far  as  the 
completeness  of  range  over  these  sayings  is  conoemed.*— Conlemporary  Beview. 

Just  pnbUshed,  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8cw,  price  ^., 

THE    TRIPARTITE    NATURE    OF    MAN: 

SPIRIT,  SOUL,  AND  BODY. 

Applied  to  Illustrate  and  Explain  the  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin^  the  New 
Birth,  the  Disembodied  Staie^  and  the  SpirUual  Body, 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  HEARD,  M.A 

'  The  aathor  has  got  a  striking  and  eonsistsnt  theoxj.  Wfastlier  sgreeing  or  disagree- 
ing with  that  theory,  it  is  a  book  wMch  auy  student  of  the  Bible  may  read  with  pleasure.* 
— GnarijU4xn. 

*  An  daboratOf  ingenious,  and  yery  able  book.* — London  QuarUrly  Review, 

*  The  subject  is  £scussed  with  much  abilitpr  and  learning,  and  the  style  is  sprightly 
and  readable.  It  is  candid  in  its  tone,  and  original  both  in  thought  and  illustntion.'— 
FTes^eyan  Jfntkodist  Magaame. 

WORKS    OF   JOHN    CALVIN. 

COMMENTARIES,  45  VOLS. 

TRACTS    ON    THE    REFORMATION,    3    VOLS. 

A  Selection  of  Six  Volumes  (or  more  at  the  same  proportion)  for  218.,  with  the  exception 

of  PsAUfs,  ToL  y ;  HamAKKUK,  and  uoRorrHiA^ra^  2  toIs. 
Any  separate  Volume  (witii  the  aboTO  exceptions),  66. 

Detailed  List  of  Conunentaries  free  on  appUcatioju 

The  Lbtteiu,  edited  by  Dr.  Bonnet,  2  vols.,  lOs.  6d. 

The  IjHWiuiasi,  2  toK,  translated,  14s. 

The  iHsnnpm,  in  Latin,  2  toIs.,  TholucVs  Edition  (Mseription  price),  14s. 


T.  and  T.  Clark  s  Publicatiofis. 


Just  published^  in  po$t  8tio,  price  7$.  6ii., 

BIBLICAL    STUDY: 

ITS    PRINCIPLES,    METHODS,    AND    HISTORY. 

By  Professor  C.  A.  BRIGGS,  DJ). 

Witb  Introduction  by  Profeasor  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

*  ▲  book  fitted  at  onoe  to  meet  the  reqniremente  of  profeaeioiud  stadentB  of  Scripture, 
and  to  serve  as  an  aTailable  guide  for  educated  laymen  who,  while  uaing  the  fiible 
chiefly  for  edificaUon,  desire  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  light  which  floh<uanhip  can 
throw  on  the  sacred  page,  ought  to  meet  with  wide  acceptance  and  to  be  in  many  ways 
useful.  Such  a  book  10  the  one  now  published.  Dr.  Briggs  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  prepare  a  work  of  this  kind.*— /Vo/I  Bruce, 

*We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Dr.  Briggs'  work  to  ths  notioe  of  sll 
Biblical  students.*— ATmcon/ormM/. 

In  crown  8uo,  price  6*-, 

THE    INCARNATE    SAVIOUR. 

A   LIFE    OF   JESUS    CHRIST. 

By  Ekv.  W.  E.  NICOLL,  M.A 

*It  commands  my  warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  I  rejoice  in  the  drcnlation  of 
such  a  book,  which  I  trust  will  be  the  widest  possible.' — Canon  Liddos. 

*  There  was  ouite  room  for  such  a  volume.  It  oontains  a  mat  deal  of  thought,  often 
penetrating  and  always  delicate,  and  pleasingly  eiqnressed.  The  subject  has  been  very 
carefully  studied,  and  the  treatment  will,  I  belieTe,  furnish  much  suggestire  matter  both 
to  readers  and  preachers.* — Rev.  Principal  Sahdat. 

In  crown  8tH>,  Eighth  Edition^  price  7$.  6<i., 

THE    SUFFERING    SAVIOUR; 

OR,  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE 

SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  F,  W.  KRUMMACHER,  D.D. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
In  crown  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  It.  6<2., 

DAVID.     THE    KING    OF    ISRAEL: 

A  PORTRAIT  DRAWN  FROM  BIBLE  HISTORY  AND  THE  BOOK 
OF  PSALMS.  

In  demy  Seo,  price  Is.  6</., 

SERMONS    TO    THE  NATURAL    MAN. 

Bt  WILLIAM  G.  T.  SHEDD,  D.D., 

*  Characterized  by  profound  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  presenting  the  truth  in  a 
chaste  and  attractiye  style,  the  sermons  carry  in  their  tone  the  accents  of  the  solflmn 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.* — Weekfy  Review. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  5^.,  Third  Edition^ 

LIGHT    FROM     THE     CROSS: 

SERMONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  LORD. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  THOLUCK,  D.D., 

*  With  no  ordinary  confidence  and  pleasure,  we  commend  these  most  noble,  solemnising, 
and  touching  discourses.' — British  tmd  Foreiffm  Ewmgelical  Review, 


T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications. 


WORKS    BY    ERNEST    NAYILLE. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  60. 

MODERN    PHYSICS. 

HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES. 

'  CliristUn  scientifits  shoald  at  onoe  procure  this  loamed  and  ablo  Tolume/ — Evangel- 
ical Magazine.  

In  crown  8to,  price  48.  6d., 

THE    CHRIST. 

*  They  are  masterly  productions.*— ifeC/b<Mfnrf  Jteeorder, 

*  We  look  npon  these  Lectures  as  a  valuable  oontribution  to  Ohristoloffy ;  and  to  yonog 
ministers  and  others  interested  in  the  grand  and  exfaaastiye  subject,  they  wHl  be  found 
to  be  highly  stimulating  and  helpful />-£t^erBTy  World. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  4b.  6d., 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    EVIL 

*The  subject  is  dealt  with  br  M.  Navtlle  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  brilliancy  of  illustration  that  seises  and  encnains  the  attention,  and 
with  a  simplicity  of  style  that  places  the  subject  within  the  reach  of  bM.'— London 
Quarterljf  Review. 

Jast  published,  in  crown  8vo,  price  28.  6d., 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  MAN. 

By  Pastor  G.  TOPHEL,  Geneva. 

*  These  pages  are  replete  with  clear,  mellow,  tender,  beautiful,  elerating  thoughts, 
eminently  initmctiye  to  inquiring  minds,  and  such  as  the  devout  must  delight  con- 
templatively and  prayerfully  to  linger  upon.* — BaptUi  Magazine. 

'  An  admirable  book  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance.  We  do  not  remember  a 
work  on  this  theme  that  ia  more  impressive,  or  seems  more  fitted  for  general  usefulness.* 
— British  Me*wngtr.  


In  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d., 


OLD 


TESTAMENT     HISTORY     OF 
REDEMPTION. 

By   Professor   DELITZSCH. 
Translated  from  Manuscript  Notes  by  Professor  S.  I.  CURTISS. 

*  Few  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it  will  not  readily  acknowledge  that  it  is 
not  only  a  masterly  work,  such  as  few  men,  if  any,  besides  the  Leipzig  professor  could 
give,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  handbooK  for  studenta' — 
LiUrary  World. 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.,  Second  Edition, 

HISTORICAL     THEOLOGY: 

A   REVIEW   OP   THE  PRINCIPAL   DOCTRINAL   DISCUSSIONS   IN  THE 
CHRISTUN  CHURCH  SINCE  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

By  THE  LATK  WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D., 


PBDVCIFAL  AHD  rBOFBHOm  OF  CHVBCH  BISTORT,  NSW  OOLLBGE,  n>DrBI7BOII. 


T.  and  71  Clark* s  Publications. 


In  crown  Svo,  price  is.  Qd., 

THE    WORLD    OF    PRAYER; 

O/^,    PRAYER    IN   RELATION    TO    PERSONAL    RELIGION. 

Br    Bishop    MONRAD. 

'Bnglish  loaders  are  greatlv  indebted  to  Mr.  Banka  for  his  traaalatlon  of  tUs  work: 
he  has  rendered  avaUable  to  them  a  book  of  deyotional  reading  which  admirably  com- 
bines the  truest  Christian  mysticism  with  the  soundest  and  healuiiest  practical  teaching.* 
~~Londim  Quarterly  Review. 

*  One  of  the  richest  devotional  books  that  we  have  retAj'—Ptimitwe  Uetkoditt  Mtyatm. 

In  demy  Svo,  price  lOs.  6d., 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
PASSION  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LORD, 

CONSIDERED  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN  CRITICISM. 
Br    Dr,    p.    L.    STEINMEYER, 

PB0F8B80B  OF  THBOLOQT,  BBRUlf. 

*  Our  readers  will  find  this  work  a  most  valuable  and  suggestive  help  for  theirthoights 
and  teaching  during  Passion-tide  and  Easter.'— -iS'n^JaA  Chwxkmasi. 


By  the  same  Author. 
In  demy  Svo,  price  7s.  6(2., 

THE   MIRACLES   OF  OUR  LORD, 

JN  RELATION  TO  MODERN  CRITICISM. 

*  This  work  vindicates  in  a  vigorous  and  scholarly  style  the  sound  view  of  miracles 
against  the  sceptical  assaults  of  the  time.* — Prmceton  Review. 

*We  commend  the  study  of  this  work  to  thoughtful  and  intelligent  readers,  and 
especially  to  students  of  divinity,  whose  position  requires  a  competent  knowledge  of 
modem  theological  controversy.' — Wetleyan  Methodist  Magtutme. 

In  demy  Svo,  price  10^.  6<{., 

THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

By    ERICH    HAFPT. 

TRANSLATED,    WITH    AN    INTRODUCTION, 
By  W.  B.  pope,  D.D. 

*  We  recommend  it  especially  to  the  use  of  ministers,  and  are  sure  that  they  will  find  in 
such  scientific  penetration,  far  deeper  and  more  suggestive  preparation  for  fiennoni 
and  Bible  lectures,  than  in  the  expositions  which  are  written  specially  for  ministers  for 
homiletical  use.'— JVeue  EvangelitCM  Kifrchen^ZeUung. 

In  crown  Svo,  price  5^., 

MESSIANIC    PROPHECY: 

ITS  ORIGIN,  HISTORICAL  CHARACTER,  AND  RELATION  TO 

NEW  TESTAMENT  FULFILMENT. 

Frok  the  German  of  Dr.  EDWARD  RIEHM. 

*  Original  and  suggestive,  and  deserving  careful  consideration.* — Litmrarif  CkvrehM 
'Its  intrinsic  ezcellenoe  makes  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  biblical  literatnreL*— 

Britiik  cmd  Foreign  Evangelioal  Review. 


T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications. 


Just  Pabliahed,  in  Two  YolmneB,  8to  (^600  pages),  price  288.,  " 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRED  SCRIPTURE, 

A  Critical,  Historical,  and  Dogmatic  Ikquirt  into  the  Origin 
AND  Nature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

By  GEORGE  T.  LADD,  D.D., 

PBOnnOR  OF  XBRTAL  AHD  MORAL  PHILO0OPHT,  TALK  COLLXOS. 


Pabt  I. — Introdaction. — Chap.  I.  The  Natare  of  Old  Testament  Scriptore  aa 
determined  by  the  Teacmng  of  Christ.  II.  The  Nature  of  New  l^tament 
Scripture  as  determined  by  the  Promises  of  Christ.  III.  The  Claims  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  seneral,  and  of  Mosaism  in  particular.  lY.  The  Claims  of 
Prophelism  and  of  the  Hokhmah.  Y.  The  Ctaims  for  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  Writers  of  the  New.  YI.  The  Claims  for  the  New  Testament  by  its  own 
Writers. 

Pabt  II. — C^p.  I.  Introductoir.  II.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  related 
to  the  Scientific  Contents  of  the  Bible.  III.  The  DoQ^rine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
as  related  to  the  Miraculous  Contents  of  the  Bible.  lY.  The  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  Historical  Contents  of  the  Bible.  Y.  The 
Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  Predictire  Contents  of  the  Bible. 
YI.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  dependent  upon  the  Ethico-Religious 
Contents  of  the  Bible.  YII.  The  Doctrine  of  Sadred  Scripture  as  related  to  the 
Authorship  and  Composition  of  the  Biblical  Books.  YII  I.  The  Doctrine  of 
Saotd  Scripture  as  related  to  the  Language  and  Style  of  the  Biblical  Books. 
IX  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  History  of  the  Canon. 

X.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  Text  of  the  Bible. 

XI.  Inductiye  Theory  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Pabt  III. — Chap.  I.  Introductory — ^The  Nature  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Church  in 
History  to*  the  Bible.  II.  The  Period  preceding  the  Christian  Era — The 
Doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  of  the  Talmud,  Philo,  and  Josephus. 
III.  The  Period  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  (down  to  about  250  A.D.).  lY. 
The  Second  Period  of  the  Church  (from  250  to  Augustine  and  Jerome).  Y.  The 
Period  from  Augustine  and  Jerome  to  the  Reformation.  YI.  The  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Period  of  the  Reformation.  YII.  The  Period  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Post-Reformation  Era  to  the  Present  Time. 

Part  IV. — Chap.  I.  Introductory — The  Relations  of  the  Dogmatic  and  Synthetic 
Statement  of  the  Doctrine  to  the  Induction  Theory.  II.  The  Bible  and  the 
Personality  of  God.  III.  Kevelation  :  its  Possibility,  Nature,  Stages,  Criteria, 
etc.  lY.  The  Spirit  and  the  Bible.  Y.  Man  as  the  Subject  of  Reyelation  and 
Inspiration  (Psychological).  YI.  The  Media  of  Reyelation.  YII.  Inspiration. 
YIII.  The  Bible  and  the  Church.  IX.  The  Bible  and  the  Word  of  God  (dis- 
tinguished in  idea  and  extent).  X.  The  Authority  of  the  Bible.  XI.  The 
Bible  as  Translated  and  Inteipreted.  XII.  The  ^ible  as  a  Means  of  Grace. 
XIII.  The  Bible  and  the  Indiyidual  Man.     XIV.  The  Bible  and  the  Race. 


*  It  is  not  yery  easy  to  giye  an  account  of  this  yery  considerable  and  important  work 
within  the  compass  of  one  short  notice.  .  .  .  It  is  one  which  will  eertaioly  be  studied 
by  all  scientific  theologians,  and  the  general  reader  will  probably  find  here  a  better 
summary  of  the  whole  subject  than  in  any  other  work  or  series  of  works.' — Church.  Bells, 

*•  A  scientific  method  of  treating  the  pheoomeaa  and  place  of  the  Bible  such  as  this 
will  haye  special  yaloe  in  these  days;  as  such  we  yery  heartily  commend  it  to  all 
interested  in  the  great  question  of  Diyine  reyelation  through  Jesus  Christ  of  which  the 
Bible  is  the  medium,  and  in  which  all  its  teachings  find  their  reason  and  inspiration  and 
relations.' — BritUh  Quarterly  JReview, 

*  This  important  work  is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  stadents,  and  treats  in  an  exhaustive 
manner  nearly  eyery  important  subject  of  Biblical  criticism  which  is  agitating  tl  e 
religious  mind  at  the  present  day.' — Cantemporarp  Berievr. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Ptfbluations. 


In  Three  YoliinMB,  8ro,  price  31b.  6cL, 
(VoU,  L  and  IL  now  ready.     Volume  III.  ehordy,) 

THE     LIFE     OF     CHRIST. 

BY  DR   BERNHARD   WEISS, 

PSOFBHOlt  or  TBEOUWT,  BBKLIK. 

*The  authority  of  John's  Gospel  is  viodicftted  with  great  fulness  and  snocetts. 
Altogether  the  book  seems  destined  to  hold  a  very  disting^shed,  if  not  absolutely 
wiiqtief  pkee  in  the  erfticism  of  the  New  Testament  Its  fesriees  seardk  after  truth, 
its  ixtdependenoe  of  spirit,  its  extent  of  resenrolii  its  tiioogfatful  sand  dlscriinintttiBip  tone, 
must  secnre  for  it  a  rery  high  repntation.'— CbT^m^dMitiofiaZMf. 

^  If  the  woEk  in  its  completeness  fidfil  the  promise  of  this  instalmeni,  it  wiU  be  an 
•xpositioB  of  the  diTine  chanuster  and  nissioA  of  our  "Ltard  more  thoroiigk  aad  pene- 
trating and  conclusive  than  any  that  we  yet  possess.*— JBntisfc  Q%uirterly  Fi  iisiw 

'▲bWaod  leanAd  volumes.  ...  A  careful  perusal  of  thess  books  wffl  amply  repay 
the  veader.  Tfaey  ace  seplete  with  original  ms;tter,  and  an  evidenfly  the  result  of 
painstsking  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  author.' — RocL 

*  A  valnable  treatise.  •  .  .  A  thoroughly  exhaustive  work;  a  work  in  which  letning 
of  the  most  severe  type,  combined  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laagnages  drawn 
upon  for  the  eJuddattsn  oi  his  purpose,  is  apparent  in  evary  pace.*— JMTs  WeeUy 


*  From  the  thonmghBeas  of  the  dissnssien  and  oleamese  of  lbs  wrtter,  we  antie^te  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  Great  Biograplty.' — Freeman, 


By  the  sanie  Aixtlior. 
In  Two  yolumes,  8to,  price  21a., 

BIBLICAL   THEOLOGY   OF    THE    NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

*We  oacn  bear  gratvful  testimony  to  the  vigour,  freshness,  and  ricUy  suggestive 
power.'— Bap(w<  Magmnne. 

*  Further  references  to  this  work,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  high  estimate  we  haT« 
previously  expressed,  have  induced  us  to  value  it  still  more.  The  issue  of  the  second 
and  concluding  volume  gives  aid  to  this  enhanced  appreciation.* — Theological  QuaHerif, 

*  Written  throughout  with  freshness,  vigour,  and  perfect  command  of  the  ynmimriMi    .  . 
This  is  a  field  which  Weiss  has  made  his  own.    His  work  far  excels  the  nametoas  works 
of  his  predecessors  in  thoroughness  and  oompletenefls.* — MdkodiMt  Beeonkr, 

*■  The  work  which  this  volume  completes  is  one  of  no  ordinary  strength  and  acumen. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  arranged  scientifically,  *b*t  ist 
according  to  the  authorship  and  development  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  many  yearn  of  New 
Testament  exegesis  and  theological  study.  .  .  .  The  book  is  in  every  way  a  aotaUe 
one.'— JBrititfc  Qtuuiertp  Beview. 

*■  A  work  so  thorough  as  this,  and  which  so  fully  recognises  the  historical  *^K*>^t*—  of 
the  science  of  Biblical  Theology,  was  well  worth  translating.* — Academjf, 

*  Able  contributions  to  theological  literature.* — Scottman, 


T.  and  7!  Claris  Publicaiums. 


In  demy  ftfo^  8«eoiid  Editimi,  priee^lOs.  6d., 

THE     HUMILIATION    OF     CHRIST, 

IN  ITS  PHYSICAL,  ETHICAL,  AND  OFFICIAL  ASPECTS. 

Bt   a.    B.    BRUCE,    D.D., 

PBOTBBSOB  OF  DmOlfn,  HOB  COT7SCH  OOLLBOX,  OX«A800W, 


*•  Dr.  Bnifle*0  ityla  is  niiilormly  elmx  and  vigorous,  and  this  book  ol  Us^  as  a  whole, 
has  the  rare  advantsge  of  behig  at  once  stininlating  and  satisfying  to  the  mind  in  a  high 
degree.* — British  ana  Foreign  EvamgtKeal  RtvitvK 

*■  This  work  stands  forth  at  onoe  as  an  original,  thoughtful,  thorongh.  piece  of  work  in 
the  branch  of  sdentiflo  theology,  saob  as  we  do  not  often  meet  in  our  Isagnaga  ...  It 
is  really  a  work  of  exceptional  yalne ;  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  perceptible  gain  in 
theotogieal  knowledge.'— jfisyliMi  ChMrtlkman. 

*  We  hare  not  for  a  long  time  met  with  a  work  so  fresh  and  snggestiTe  as  this  of  Pro- 
fessor Brace.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  where  to  look  at  oar  Eng^h  Unirersities  for  a 
treatise  so  calm,  logiciJ,  and  scholarly.' — Em^iik  Independent, 


By  the  same  Author. 

In  demy  8vo,  Third  Edition,  jHrioe  lOs.  6d., 

THE. TRAINING    OF   THE    TWELVE; 

OR, 

EXPOSITION  OF  PASSAGES  IN  THE  GOSPELS 

EXHIBITING  THE  TWELVE  DISCIPLES  OF  JESUS  UNDER 

DISCIPLINE  FOR  THE  APOSTLESHIP. 

'Here  we  have  a  reidly  great  book  on  an  fanportsnt,  large;,  and  attrMtive  snbjeot— a 
book  fnll  of  loving,  wholesoma^  profonnd  thoughts  abomt  the  fiiadamentals  of  Clinstian 
fidth  and  practice.' — Britiik  antf  Foreign  JEvangtiKeal  Beniew, 

*'  It  is  some  flye  or  six  years  since  this  work  first  made  its  appearance,  and  now  that  a 
second  edition  has  been  called  for,  the  Aothor  has  taken  the  opportnnitjr  to  make  some 
alterations  which  are  likely  to  render  it  still  more  acceptable.  Sabstantially,  however^ 
the  book  remains  the  same,  and  the  hearty  commendation  with  which  we  noted  its  ilrst 
issne  applies  to  it  at  least  as  much  now.' — Bock, 

*  The  yalne,  the  beanty  of  this  volume  is  that  it  is  a  unique  contribution  to,  becaose  a 
loving  and  cultured  study  of,  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  relation  of  the  Master  of  the 
Twelve.'— £tfM6iir^A  Z)d%  Beneio. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d., 

DELIVERY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

Bt   ROBERT   RAINY,    D.D., 

PRINCIPAL,  AND  PBOFESSOR  OF  DIVIinTT  AND  CHURCH  BISTORT,  NSW  OQLLBOE,  EDIN. 

*■  We  gladlv  acknowledge  the  high  ezcelleace  and  the  extensive  learning  which  these 
lectures  diBfuay.  They  are  able  to  the  last  degree;  and  the  author  has,  in  an  unusual 
measure,  the  power  of  acute  and  brilliant  generalization.' — lAterarg  Chwrchman, 

*  It  is  a  rich  and  nutritioiis  book  throughout,  and  in  temper  and  spirit  beyond  all 
praise.' — BriHsh  and  Foreign  EeangoKeal  Beview, 

*  The  subject  is  treated  with  a  comprehensive  grasps  keen  logical  power,  clear  analysis 
and  learning,  and  in  devout  spirit' — Evtmgelical  Magaeine, 


HANDBOOKS    FOR    BIBLE  CLASSES. 

'These  Tolnmee  are  models  of  the  muium  m  pano  wtsfU,  .We  ha^e 
Umg  desired  to  meet  with  a  Series  of  this  kind— Little  Books  on  Cheat 

BnlldectS.'— /Ateroty  WoHd. 

THE   EPISTLE   OF   ST.  PAUL  TO  THE   GALATIANS. 

WBiitif  SntTOHttction  aiUl  Antes  [Price  1«.  6(f. 

Bt  thb  Bkv.  PitorEssoR  JAMES  MACGREGOB,  D.D. 


THE 


POST-EXILIAN     PROPHETS— 
HAQQAI,   ZEGHARIAH,    MALACHI. 

SBttfy  Sntiototton  aidl  ^otcs  [Prke  2s, 

Bt  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D. 


THE     LIFE    OF     CHRIST. 

Bt  Rkv.  JAMES  STALKER,  K.A. 


[Price  1*.  6</. 


THE    CHRISTIAN     SACRAMENTS. 

Bt  PBoPEsaoR  JAMES  S.  CANDLISH,  D.D.  [PrieelM.  Sd. 


THE    BOOKS    OF    CHRONICLES. 

Bt  Rkv.  Pbofbssor  MURPHY,  Bblfabt.  [Price  U.  6c/. 

THE    WESTMINSTER    CONFESSION    OF  FAITH. 

SSStti^  Sntrolnutiim  anir  ^otfs  [Price  2s. 

Bt  Rkv.  JOHN  MACPHERSON,  M.A. 

THE    bOOK    OF    JUDGES. 

Bt  Rkv.  Principal  DOUGLAS,  D.D.  [Price  Is,  3d. 


THE     BOOK    OF     JOSHUA. 

Bt  Rkt.  Prihcipal  DOUGLAS,  D.D. 


[Price  Is.  Cd, 


THE     EPISTLE    TO    THE     HEBREWS. 

Bt  Rkv.  PROFBasoR  A.  B.  DAVIDSON.  [Price  2s,  6d. 


SCOTTISH     CHURCH     HISTORY. 

Bt  Rev.  NORMAN  L.  WALKER,  M.A.  [Price  Is.  6d, 


THE    CHURCH. 

Bt  Ret.  Professor  WM.  BINNIE,  D.D. 


[Price  Is.  6d. 


THE     EPISTLE    TO    THE     ROMANS. 

Bt  Rev.  Prixcipai.  BROWN,  D.D.  [Price  2*. 


THE     BOOK    OF     GENESIS. 

Bt  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D. 


THE     REFORMATION. 

Bt  Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D. 


[Price  2s, 


[Price  2t. 


PRESETS  TERIANISM. 

Bt  Rkv.  JOHN  MACPUERSON,  M.A. 


[Price  Is.  6d. 


LESSONS     ON     THE     LIFE    OF    CHRIST. 

Bt  Rev.  WM.  8CRYMGB0UR.  [Price  2s.  6rf. 


THE     SHORTER    CATECHISM. 

Bt  ALEXANDER  WHYTE,  D.D.                     [Price  2s.  6c/. 

A 

THE     GOSPEL    OF     ST.     MARK. 

Bt  Rkv.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D.                 [Price  2s.  M. 

SHORT     HISTORY    OF     MISSIONS. 

By  GEORGE  SMITH,  LL.D.                          [/«  the  Prc.^. 

■^ 


/fe^ff?"Ar /V<r  Y 


